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Arbitrary Taxation op the British Inhabitants op 
Calcutta. 

The all-absorbing’ topic of interest connected with Britsh India, is, 
at present, the pending Stamp Act, by which an attempt is to be made 
to tax the British residents of Calcutta more especially, but eventually, 
no doubt, of every other part of India, to the utmost verge of their 
capacity to pay, and at the mere will and pleasure of their * Honour- 
able Masters.’ 

There are some persons who think tlnit they richly deserve this 
: and every other infliction that tyranny can impose upon them, for the 
willing “homage which they have, generally speaking, so indiscfi- . 
minately paid to power and authority, (firing the last fifty years, 
but more especially for the unresisting manner in which they per- 
mitted i;hemsclves to be ignominiously fettered, insulted, and con- 
demned, as totally unworthy to be trusted with the exercise of- 
that privilege, by which more than every other, the free are distin- 
guished from tlie enslaved — the privilege of giving utterance to 
their honest opinions, without dread of any other penalty than the 
verdict of a jury should adjudge. If the whole body of the British resi- 
dents in India had petitioned for the abolition of that disgraceful 
power, by which the Governors of that country can banish, without a , 
trial, any man who dares utter an opinion contrary to their wishes j— 
if they had resisted, as they ought to have doge, the odious impo- 
sition of a law more degrading than any that exists in Turkey .Or in 
Spain, which prohibits them, on pain of exile and ruin, from print- 
iog, buying, borrowing, lending, riding, or even po^sife«ing^ any 
newspaper, hook, pamphlet, or publication. Which the Governor- 
General may choose in his caprice to denounce if they had the 
se^se to perceive, or the conrage to act on the perception, that the 
greater evil always includes the lesser, they would have insisted on 
the importance of a Free Press, as including, os well as securing, 
every other speciei^of fiteedom^and |aen, Stomp Acts, and every 
B3 
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other species of arbitrary eKaction, might have been st) subjected to 
the test of discussion and public opinion, as to be op])osed with ten 
times the effect that they can now be met by humble petitions, to 
which the parties petitioned will pay just as little attention as such 
humble solicitations of rights, as boons, deserve. 

But though some may argue thus, and on that ground contend, 
that a i)coplc who will make no effort for their own liberties deserve 
no advocates to j)lead their cause, we confess that our hatred of 
arbitrary ])ower is so purely unconnected with personal considera- 
tions, and withal so interminable as well as intense, that notwith- 
standing the great mass of the })retended ^ independent ’ British 
inhabitants of India ai)pear to us to have hugged their chains with 
an unaccountable and debasing fondness, and to have joined in the 
general hue and cry against the few who had nobler spirits than 
themselves, condemning all who dared to write or speak of liberty 
in that desi)otic land, as miscreants who desired only the destruction 
of all that was sacred and established; — notwithstanding, we say, the 
general prostration of all the faculties of’ thought and powers of 
action to the supreme will of the ruler for the time being, by which 
the English name and character has been so disgraced in India for 
years past, still, for the sake of the fciv noble spirits still existing 
amidst this subservient brjdy of Englishmen, as well as for the 
helpless many among the Natives of the country itself, from vVhoni 
nothing better than slavish submission could yet be ex))ccted, we 
think it a duty to raise our voice against this new attempt at tramp- 
ling under foot every consideration for the interests of the subju- 
gated people, which the (Government of India, acting under orders 
of their superiors at home, are making, under cover of the Ntamp 
Act, now about to be introduced into Calcutta. 

In our last Number, in the article on the East India ('ompany's 
Monopoly, we took (»ccasion to show that no individual member of 
that Company, or in other words, no Proprietor of East India Stock, 
benefitted, in the remotest degree, from any increase of the Indian 
revenue, as the dividends on the amount of his stock remained, 
under all circumstances, the same; yet that, for the sake of the 
increased ])atronage connected with an increased expenditure in the 
government of these possessions, the twenty-four Directors w’ere 
always glad to 'jjromote any scheme by which more money could 
be drawn out of Ih^oekets of the ptxjple, and placed at tbeir (the 
Directors’) disposal. There is another reason why new taxe^ 
delight them. The only waiy in which a handful of Englishmen 
can rule a large body of foreigners is by keeping them ignorant aiul 
disunited ; the surest w^ay of effecting this is by keeping them poor. 
The same rule aj)plies ccpially to the .smaller body of their own 
countrymen whom they hold under their authority in India. 'J’he ! 
rule kas been long since applied to the Army, whose officers, being 
kept in a state of perpetual dependence on the possible contingency 
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of a retiring pension, of which any act of iiulependencc on their part 
might for ever deprive them, and never being ])ermitted to grow 
suHiciently rich out of their continually curtailed allowances t(J 
resign the service rather than submit to any indignities olfercd to 
them, arc retained in the most manageable state of dependence on their 
superiors that could be desired. The Civil Service are only not in 
the same condition, because the civilians arc the law-makers both 
in India and at home, and contain loo many relatives and connec- 
tions of the Directors themselves to l)e in much danger of any 
serious injury to their fortunes from any cause but their own indis- 
cretions, which arc far from being always unwelcome to the higher 
authorities, as their i)overty, when it hap])ens, ])roduces the same 
hiippy etfcct of placing the individuals so alfected at the entire mercy 
of those, by a bubscrvicuce to whose will they can alone become 
rich. This is a melancholy and humiliating picture j but the chief 
(picbtion is, is it not true ? 

That porti('n of the British inhabitants in India, composed of 
what are mis('alled independent gentlemen, divided into free mer- 
chants and free mariners, neither of whom are, however, free to 
do any thing that the (lovernor for the time being chooses to pro- 
hibit, is, one would have imagined, sutliciently under the power of 
the Government, by the simple condition of their residing in India on 
sufferance only, and being li;d3le to be turned out of the country for 
any thing or nothing, without trial or without cause assigned, as 
wtII as without hope of redress from ajuical. Hut the jjleasure of 
imjiovcrishing and trampling down those who are already destitute 
and prostrate, is one which is too dear to despotism not to 1 ^ gratified 
at every tavourable opportunity. And as the free merchants aiid/rct’ 
mariners of India are just as helpless and as incapable of offering any 
cllectual resistance to their rulers as the enslaved natives of the 
country, the Directors at home, and their Governors abroad, are, 
no doubt, cHpially glad of an opportunity of shoiciiiir these self- 
called ‘ independent’ inhabitants of Hritish-hirth, that they are 
powerless and contemptible, and can be treated just as their rulers, 
in their sovereign will and pleasure, see fit. The issue will show 
whether there are any limits to their tyranny or not. In the mean 
time, treating the question as one to be decided by law and reason, 
(to which the petitioning inhabitants of Calcutta, after all their ex- 
perience of the inefliciency of these guides, rtill appeal, as though 
these were to settle the dispute!) we shall record what has been said 
and done m the matter j earnestly desiring, though certainly not 
much encouraged to hojic, that the end may be a triumph of right 
and justice over unbridled avwice and power 3 and that the inha- 
bitants of India, British as well as Native, if they can be taught to 
hate depotism by no other means, may, after they have tamely sub- 
mitted to all sorts of insults on their integrity, their independence, 
and their understanding, be roused to resistance by an attack on 
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their pockets, that meanest of all channels, and one throup^h which 
a high-minded s})irit would be least likely to be moved, but which, 
in the present instance, at least, seems to have stirred up a feeling 
that no previous aggravation could create. 

AVe have received from ('alciitta an ollicial copy of the Stamp /\ct ; 
but as it fills twelve entire sheets, and is full of technical and minute 
details, we shall not ta\ the reader’s patience by its insertion. '^I'he 
only great (|ueslion that can inleresi the jiublic mind is tlie prinnplc 
on which the 7 \ct is framed, — namelv, the a-.siimj'tiou that the l^ast 
India ('ompany and its (iovcrnmenl in India luue the power to levy, 
at their will and ideasure, contributions in any shajie, and to any 
amount, not only from the Nali\es of India, (for, poor wretches ! not 
even (he complaining I’higlish pel iiioners seem to dispute that,) but 
from all Jkitish-born subjects residing bv sulferancc in their terri- 
tories. We shall see Ihe pnncijile of Ihe /\ct in its preamble : though 
this is a fornuilit) wliidi, if the poweis recited by it be justly as- 
sumed, might well be disjiensed with altogether. This jireamble is 
as follows : 

‘ Whereas Stamp Duties have long been raised, levied, and paid 

* within the niONTNC'TS s/ihordniah' to this Presidency^ and wliore- 

* as it ajipears kxi'I'.diknt, with a \ iew to Ihe nnpiorcDienl of the re- 

* venue deri\'ed from the said duties : and is oihencise just ax]> pro- 

* PER that a siiiuhtr lux * hould be le\ icd and paid wrriiiv the TOAVN 
^ OF Calcutta, the \ ice- President in Council, under the powers 
^ vested in him by \ irtue of tin* !)<sib and !)plh section of the Act .A3d 
^ CJeo. III. cap. 15 ; and with the sanction of the Court of Directofs 
‘ of the United Coinjiany of IMerchants of England trading to the 
‘ East Indies ; and with the approbation ol’ the Jioard of Coimnis- 

* sioners for the AlTairs of India, has ciuuted the following rules to 

* be in force ivithni the Town of CalvuUit, from and after the. 1st day 
' of AJay next ensuing.’ 

This is really a pattern of' a ])reamble which might serve for all 
time to come. It might be thus faiily paratihrased : 

‘ AVhereas Hoggings and toi lures have long been inllieted on slaves 
^ within the. PUO\TNCES suhordindtc to this country, (namely, 
the AVest Indies, the Mauritius, and the Cajie of Good Hope j) and 
‘ whereas it appears expedient, with a view to the improvement 
‘of diseipline, and is olheiv'ise just and proper that similar 
should be inllieted WPITIIN THE ISLAIS’D OP GllExVT 
< BRITAIN TlhSEIiP, the prime minister, with the sanction of the 
' WTst India planters, (the ‘ honourable masters’ of the wxdl -Hogged 
‘ slaves,) and the sei'retary of the colonies, (or commissioners for the 
‘ atfairsof our colonial dejiendeneies,) have enacted the folloAving rules 
^ (for a graduated scale of effective flogging) to be in force within 
‘ the island of Great Brilain, from and after the ist day of May next 
‘ ensuing.’ 
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It is difficult to treat so absurd a preamble seriously. It is one 
of the finest instances of the non-srquitur that we remember, even 
in Indian legislation ; and is only to l)e paralleled by the argument 
of Sir Francis INlacnaghten, wlio, when he gave his sanction to the 
law for licensing the Press in India, used a very similar train of 
deduction : contending that — 

^ ^Vhercas the Legislature of England (to their shame, be it re- 
^ corded) ga\e to tlie (iovernment of India an instrument for elVec- 

* tually restraining the freedom of Engiislnuen, in the power to 

* banish from that eountrv all linli.sli-bot ii indi\ iduals, (but these 
^ only,) without trial, lor any act dis|)leasing to the ruling authorities : 
^Thkhkfokk, it was lawful for the (iovernment of India {without 
‘ the sanction of (he luiglish I>egisla(ure) to place a similarly clfec- 

* five restraint on all huhini-honi individuals- and, if there were 
‘ no existing law by which this c(ndd Ix' done, to nuilvc a new law to 

* meet the cdsc.' 

In the same spirit, the India ( ompany assumes, that b r ra n sr thay 
have' for a long time oppressed the helpless Nalivds, by a Stamp 
Tax in tlu' IMiomncks, theielore it is just and c\|K’dient that they 
should similaily ojipress (he eipially helpless at the Puksi- 

DKNciKs 3 and the logic is indisputalile, because it can be enforced if 
necessary at the [loint of the Ixiyonet, and because if any English- 
man refuses to admit its cogency, he can be transjiorted without 
trial, which is a far more ellWtivc mode of Miencing a man than by 
answering his arguments. 

Arguments, it is true, have beim achaneed, some of them with 
great spirit and force; though, as yet, they apiiear to have made 
but little imjiression. Ilav ing repeated, liow^ever, the preamble to 
the Act, in which (he whole jirinciple of it is included, we shall lirst 
give the Petition of the inhabitants of Lalcutta against its jiassing; 
and then add what may better follow than precede it. The Petition 
is as follows : 

‘ Tu the Riirht ! foiiourulih' the flre-Rer.sident i)i (o'lufil, the humble 
Petition of the British and Xatiee fnhahitants of Calcutta. 

'That your petitioners respe<'t fully, hut most earnestly, entreat the 
attention of your Lordship in (Jouneil to the Stamp Regulation lately 
promulgated, and which has excited the greatest aj)i>rehension and alarm 
among the British and Native inhabitants of ('aleiiUa. 

' 2, In the preamble, it is stated to have been passed by the Vice- 
President in (’ouneil, under the powers vested in him by the 98th and 
99th sec. 5.'ld (ieo. III., c. I5.b, and with the sanction ol the Court of 
Directors, ami the approbation of the Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India. 

‘ 3. Your petitioners have always understood that the statute advcrte<l 
to, as vesting this i>ovver in the local (iovernment, was limited to duties 
and taxes connected with Customs, and was passed for the express pur- 
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>03C of ob\uitluQf diffii.Millics urhini^ from the imposition of such duties 
ind taxes, witliin tlic jurisdiction of the Kind’s Court in India. 

' 4. Your petitioners cannot think that the lej^islature intended to c’ivc 
.0 the local (lovcrnment the rii;ht of nnlimitcd taxation. They hunihly 
(Uhmit, for the consideration of your l,(ordship in ('ouncil, that if the le- 
gislature had inteinh'd to he^tow any i^eneral power of taxation beyond 
he subject-matter of Customs specifically mentioned, such power would 
lavc been intiaiduced by a suitable jireamble, rccitini^^ the expi'dicncy or 
^xin'cncy of the measure, ami nonld ha\e been strictly <lefined as to its 
'\tent. Your petitioners cannot think that rarli.imeiit would heedlessly 
Iteslow the diinL;‘erous power of unlimited taxation, by i^eneral expres- 
dons, unconnected with the subject-matter, and of dubious construction. 

‘ 5, roiirteen years luuc nearly (dapped since the enactment of the Tvld 
Ceo. III., embraciiii^ periods of great public dillicultv, when the country 
uas engaged in exi>eusive waiN, jet no tax has e\er been im}) 0 sed under 
the autliority of that stiitutc; and your petitioners pray that a power 
which, if it exists, has thus slumbered since its creation, may not be 
c.dled forth at a ])eriod of public ))ea(‘e. and trampiilliiy, ivheu they hope 
that the exigencies of the state cannot re<piire its exercise, and in times 
of commercial pressure and ditlicnlty, when individuals are ill able to 
bear it. 

‘ f). Your petitioners, in thus drawing the attention of your Lorddiip 
in ('ouncil to the legalit\ of the regulation, ami the im])ortant })rincii>le 
which it involves, cannot be misunderNtood. 'I’lmy di.sclaim any wish or 
intention to (luestion tin' ])owcr or authoiityof (iovernment; they arc 
only 4lesirous of re^l»ecttldly conveving to your Jionlshij) in ( muncil their 
ojiinion ui>onasubj(‘ct of the greatest moment to their present and future 
interests. 

* 7* ^Vith respect to the operation of the regulation, your petitioners 
arc unable to express to ) our LoiaUhip in Council the public inconve- 
nience, embarrassment, and actual distress, that would inevitably follow 
it.s enforcement. 

* H. 4'he Native Shrolfs, in particular, have alreadv taken the greatest 
alarm, and contemplate abandoning. an occupation which they could not 
])ursuc without ruin, under the ])rovisions ot the Stamp regulation. 

* !). In every country smdi a tax must produce great inconvenience in 
it.s operation, and be attended with great vexation in its collection. But 
circumstanced as this country i--, your petitioners avow their belief, that 
if the regulation should be carried into ctlect, commercial dealings would 
be impeded to a degree afteefing public credit, and that money tran.sac- 
tions would be wholly suspended. 

^ 10. Your petitioners have often experienced, and acknowledged most 
thankfully, the considerate attention alvvay.s paid by (government to the 
opinion of the community when ic'^pecttullv urged; and they entreat 
the attention of vour Lordship in ('ouncil to the respectability and num- 
ber of the signatures to this j|)etition, evincing that it speaks the senti- 
ments and opinion.s of the British and Native inhabitants of Calcutta. 

* 1 1. Your petitioners ab.stain from troubling (iovernment by going in 
detail through the regulation, and pointing out the evils likely to ensue 
friyn each provision. They do not believe that human wisdom could 
devise any regulation of the same general nature and character that 
would not, in its consequences, be injurious to the public and to Govern- 
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inont; fin<l the prayer of their petition is, not for the modification, hut 
total aholition of tile measure. 

* 12. In conelusion, your petitioner.> declare that no mcasm-o lias e\('i’ 
heen passed or propo^ed by (rovernimoit which excited such i»eneral 
alarm and dissatisf.iction ; and they earne^tly pray that your liOiahhip in 
('ouncil will he pleased to alhiy Mich feelim^s, and restore, public couli- 
dence, at a jieriod of Knouii commen-ial einharrasMiu'nt, by annnHinir 
and abolishini*’ the regulation in question, ami )our jietitioner.s shall e\er 
feel ^'•rateful.’ 

To this Petition we .shall append the let;’al o[) inion of one of the 
most talented and independent members of the ( ’alcntla bar ; whose 
name for the jiresent \ve withhohl, not knowmp^ how far it may be 
safe to him tt) mak(' it pnblie throu‘;'h onr pa^cs, but vonchint;' for 
its authenticity, and leatin*^ the doi umcnt to speak for itself. It is 
as follows : 

( ' VSK 

< yjr. will be pleasid to ^•iic bis opinion : 

‘ 1st. Whctln'rlhc M(»nl.s of tin* .\et o.'l tieo 111. c 1.’).'), .sect. JIS I'v !)!), 
empowers the (loiernment to iiilroduce a .stamp tax liki* the one at pre- 
hciit contemplated. 

‘ 2d. If Air. be of opinion that the woialsof that Act of Par- 

liamenl do confer .smdi a j)ow<‘r, he will be ph‘as(‘(l to iulvise whether the 
Stamp Iletrnlatioii, about to be intnnliKM'il, recpiiies to be r(‘i(istered in 
the Supreme (J(»nrt befoi'i' it can be jmt in force. 

‘ .'hi. Air. ’s <tpinion irenerally on this important siibj('ef will be 

acceptable, and as to the measures most prop(‘r t»» lie loirsiuol in order 
to jiieienl the introduelion ami operation of the ltcL(ulation in question. 

Ojtniinn. 

* In c'ivini^ my ojiiiiion on the questions submitted fri me, I have endea- 
vour'd as much .us j)osslbie to consider tlmm in a strictly professional 
])oinl ofiii'w, and to diiest m\ mind, duiiui^ the eon.sideration of tlnun, 
ol any (dijeetlous whl<di I m.iy enteitain citli(,‘r to lh<‘ prineijib* of the 
tax, the .mthoi'itv b\ whi<d» it is to be imposed, or the nature of the pro- 
\isions ami pen.dtic's contained in the Ke:.(ulatiou imposin^r it. 

‘ I trust It i.s a position, beyond all dis|)ute, that w ithin the limit.s of the 
jmisdieliou of the Supreme Court, and within the pale of Mmj^lish law in 
thiscountiy, (wer\ indiii'lual reshU nt <'njo\s the saim' lii^hts ,md ]uivb 
leees as those whiidi ar<i enjoyed by I'bn^Iishmeu resident in bii;^land, 
except where those prii ilei^es ha\e been <mrt.iiled or taken .tw.iv by the 
express words (tf an Act of Parliament, or by regulations of the Imuil 
Coiernment, aetini,^ wdthin the limits assi<r,„.q hy .st.itufe, and takinjr 
for its j^uides ami l.indmarks the proxisioiis of thcTaw of I’inj^land in 
analojrous ca«cs. Now, I need scarcely remark, that the riij^hts of 
linirlishmen, with re.spect to taxation, arc riifht.s ^niarded with peculiar 
Jealousy by the constitution. The jmwer to originate, taxation resiilcs 
exclusively with the representatiw.s of the people, and is a jmwer which, 
however used, is never surrendered. In the laxity of colonial adminis- 
tration there ha\e been occasional deviations from the princijdc.s of the 
English constitution in this respect, and duties have from time to time, 
and in many places, been levied under the sole authority of the Crown, 
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or local Government; but Mich deviations have existed, they 

have always heeii i'Ci;ai’d(Ml with anxiety I)y tlic House of Commons, and 
in the end, as very reecntlv in the cases of New' South W ales and Gibral- 
tiu’, and some yc'ars ai^oiii this comitrv, Acts ha\c I)ecu passed to legalize 
them for the future, and to indemnifv! for tlie past, tlmse who sanctioned 
them. 'Jhiere can he no douht, at least tlicre is none in my mind, that 
before the Act of 5‘A Geo. HI. c. , and the Act of the sncceedin;r 
year, c. 105, every fartliin^- tliat wa. le\icd witliiu the limits of Calcutta, 
byway of tax, was levied anaiiiM all law ; and 1 look ii])on all arguments, 
drawn’ from the practices that may have pnwaded here before the pass- 
lu!^' of the >\ct last-mentioned as utterly valueless. A custom or usai(c 
to hind any one, iind under any eiicumstances, must have a legal origin, 
and this would contradict all known piinciples of lavva 

MIowever, there c.m lu' no doubt now', that the privilege of taxing 
themselves has lu'cn tiikv'ii avvay Iroiu tiu' inhidfilants of ( alciitta by dil- 
ferent seetioiis of llu' two st.itutes alieady numtioned, and that authority 
to im])ose cei'taiii la\(‘sliis been theieby gianlv'd and continued to the 
local Gov('rnment; but I have thought it not superfluous to make some 
piadiiniiiary obs' i'vations on the prim‘ijd(‘s and doetiine of the constitti- 
tion of England in regard to tax.ition, in order to show, tiuit if ever the 
(piestion of how far the anthoiitv <d the local (iov<-rnment extends iii 
this matter should lu'conu' a sub)eel ol discussion lu'lorvt a court of 
English law, the words of the statutis confeiring an authority, which 
in siieli hands nia\ In* so d<uig(‘iuus, will ,md ought to receiv e a strict 
construction, and the autlioiitN m) confetred will he confliied within the 
narrowest boiiiid.iries 

‘ With n-gard to the first ipie-tion that I am asked, I feel bound to an- 
swer, that 1 have no doubt wh.iliwer that tin words ot the !18th and DlHh 
sections of the 5, ‘hi of the bite King, <diai>. 15a, do empower this Go- 
vernment to introduce a stanqi tax, like' the one at picscnt contemplated. 
At first I had Mune <louht,<ind I wmit over the two sveiions, sentence by 
sentence, and cousideii'd them long and anxiou.'ly Indore 1 could be 
satisfied in giving siudi an opinion The Tax jiniposed is not, in any fair 
or ordinary sense of the vvoids, and eertainlv not in any scientific sense, 
a tax either upon jiersons or upon j)i‘ 0 ju‘)’tii ; it is a tax upon the trunfur 
of propeity, and all the in'-trumeiils s|,('ci(i!Ml in the svdiedule annexed to 
the ])ropos('d rc'gulation fall without tin' legal definition of jiroperty. 
Some are mere imminients .icd evidences, others what are technicidly 
termed ‘ (dioses in aidioig’instrumcnts which give a right to property, the 
amount of whiidi is either ascertained or not, ac(‘ording to circumstances, 
hut w hi(di are not ju opci Iv in theinselv es siudi as can become the subject 
of faxation ; hut vvlien 1 find th.it the hitter words of the DHlli section 
give power to tIu' Governor-Gmieral in ('oiincil to impose taxes, to he 
levied and ])ai<l upon and by all persons and property whatsoever, within 
(hilcntta, in as ain[de a nianner as they can now lawfully impose «;?;/ 
duties or taxes, to he levied, laiscd, or paid u[)on or by any persons whom- 
soever beyond the limits of (’alcutta, 1 am obliged to say that is hnpossihlo 
to use words more compiehensivc. Taxes upon transfer ol property, 
admitting them to he neither faiily included in the description of taxes 
upon property, nor taxes upon persons, are, umpiestionably, taxes paid by 
prrions; and vvlieu 1 recollect that, at the time of the passing this Act, a 
stamp duty actually existed in the provinces, and that even if none did 
exist, there can be no doubt of the power of the Governor-General in 
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Council to impose It there. I conceive tliere can be scarcely any more 
doubt of their power to impose it here, under the \^ords of tliis Act. 

‘ On the secoml point I h:i\e felt le^^ dilliciill) in comlmifto the eon- 
clusioii, that before the Ilenulation can I)e enf(U'ee<l by penalties, it must 
be registered in the Supreme Court. What(Mer may be tlic powers or 
autliority of tlie Government of tlie Ka^t India Company o\er the Natives 
of India, and beyond (’ahutta, — uithin it, tlieir jmwer is created and 
limited l)y the Parliament of Great lirit.iin,- and tlieir rii^lit to legislate 
for the tou n of ( 'aleiittii depend^ on the .'Uilh section of tlie l.'hh Geo. 111., 
nliieh “ makes it lanfulfor tl;e G(>\ernor-G(Mieral in Council to make 
such rules, ordiii.inees, and reiiubitioiis for the jjfood ordiu* and ei\il 
i;o\erniiient of tlie siUthment of I'kirl U illi.mi, and the factories iind 
jiI.k'Cn siibonliu.ili', or to be suliordmati' theielo, as shall be deemed 
just and reasonable, (such rules, oidliiauees, and reitukitions not beini( 
repui.;‘n.uil to the laus of th(‘ K'.dm,) and to set, impose, iiilliet, and levy 
reasonahle fines and forfeitures and penalties, for fh(‘ breacdi or nou- 
obseiaanee of such Miles, orilinanei's, and r''niil.itions ; but, ne\ertheles.s, 
the same, or am, of flumi, sh.ill not be \alid, or of anv force or efleet, until 
the saiiK' shall be dulv n'nistered and puldishe<l in the Siijireme (knirt of 
♦Iiidieature, w ilh l1ie consent and app''obalion ol the s.iid ( 'oiirt ” and then 
an appt'al is oi\('n to a’U j»eison in Indi.i or Ihml ind ; and it is further pro- 
vided that the KiiiLT in Council ma\ disallow such rei^ulallons. 11) the pre- 
anilile of this Act, 1 lind that it w as parsed (o pre\enf various abuses in the 
administration and ito\ ermmmt ol the Ikist Imlla Comjiany, and (here can 
be no doii!)I that It was m.ilnlv inleadi'd for the sceiiritv of Ilrllish sub- 
jects in India, from mi'i’iih- and oppies mn on the j),ir( of tin' ( 'ompany’s 
Govermmmt, and nraduallv to introdue<‘ amoin;theii dmamdants and the 
Natives, Institulioiis similar to those (it liii'.’hmd, when the limi' should 
arrivi' for it. Siieli Indn^ the intention of l!ie lye^islatme, I look upon 
the prov ision emit. lined in the .'itilli 'cetion <is a li us|, solemnly eonlerred 
iijioii the .liid'O'', to >eive es a s.ilemiaid lor the lieiits ol the people 
vv itliiii their jui isdii tion ; as a .'oM (d idiaite: id’ riitht, conferred upon 
the peo])]e thems(d\es, whieh <Mniiol la* taken away (h('ini>* their only 
security) without the most e\-pie«s words <d repeal, and (‘iiaetments a.s 
jtrecise and positive as thoa* wliieli ('si.ddishi'd it. With this view of the 
provisions of Ihe .'diih ,s('ction ol the l.'ith Geo III., I drdl jiroeeed to 
examine the (pn'stion, vv he! hi*r tin* b.dth section id’ the d.'ld ( ieo. 1 1 1. cap. 
loo, emjxiweiin:; lid* (io\i'imi*id to iidlicl pen !lti''> for the non-payment 
of the taxes and d'itii’s imposed bv the !;'sfli seeiioii of the same Act, ahro- 
l^ratcs the si'cniitv uiv(*n to l he subjeet bv (In* provisions of the I'lth Geo. 
111. Audi find that by tin* l/blli s(>( t’on of tin* .Vld G(*o III , the Governor- 
General in Coiiin*il is enijio’.vered to “ make lav' s and re”nlations respeet- 
in^’ duties and taxes, and to impose tines and p(*naiiies and forteitun’.s for 
the non-pav ment of them, or th.e bM*.'ch of sneh lavv.s or ri'L^ulations in a.s 
full and unijile a m. inner, a-, neh (Jov ei noj-Gen<*ral In ('ouiieil may now 
luirfulfi/ make anv other laws or rewidations, or impost* any other fines, 
penalties, or forfeitures, whatever.” Now, within C.d(*ii(tu what were the, 
ref^nlations vviii(*li the Gov(*rnor-G(*nei<il in (knim*!! eonld make, or the 
penalties whieh they could lavvfnllv imptise? Norn*, ahsolutely none 
whatever, wilhoiit the ■^^anetiou of tin* Supreme Court. And it is very 
remarkable that these wor<ls iised in the IWtIi se<*tion, “ or in any place 
whatever,” t^ivintf the Goveriimeiit authority to impose the tax, arc 
entirely omitted when the mode of enforeing' it i.s pointerl out, which 
shovv.s, if there could he any doubt remainin'^ of the intention of the Legis- 
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laturo, tliat they did not intend to confi.le tlie levvinsjf of penalties to tlie 
dii^erelion ot the (ioverniiient alone, for if the wonh had hceii (as in the 
])reeedini( section) that (lovermnent ''lioiild li.ue power to inllict penal- 
ties in as foil and ample a manner within (lah-nlla as they lawfiilly mij^ht 
in any othrr plarr irinitrn’r, there would have been an end of all donht 
ahont their ])ower, and their authority to iiifliet pains and penalties 
within (hdcutta would have clearly co-exten.-iion with tlu'ir power to 
tax. It may he eontmitled that the olth (ieo. Ill, c. lOo, shows that the 
(lovernment can lawfully impose penalties without re^istiMtion ; but so 
far irom it, it jn-ovc'. <lirectly thi‘ reverhe. In my observations at the 
outset, 1 h.iv'o sliow’u tliat no power but that of Parli.iun'nt can tax ; the 
fundamental priuciphes of tin* I'hi^li^h (’oiistitution beiiu^, that tliose 
who are to jiay, shall vote and yrant, and the peojile even ot tlie colonies 
are sup[K)sed to ni'iinl throui;h iht* Iloiiic of Commons. lK'foi(‘ the Act 
ot the, .Wd of the late kin^, tln'relorc, 1 hold, that the (jovernim'nt and 
the Siipnone Court to^etlicr could not lawfully have raised anv, llu' 
smalh'st tax, mm‘h less the (lovernim'iit alom*. Ami of this opinion, 
(widently, was tlu* Li'nislatun*, or then would have bciMi no necessity for 
lh(‘ Act ot the ollh (Ieo, III to leniove doubts. That Act l('i,;ali/es 
such orders, re”ulations, and Unij^c^, imposini; taxes and jiemdties as 
existed before the Act ol the h.hl, and makes them biiulim,' as fully 
and eirectually as IfimpoNed iindm- that Act, but no furtlu'r; and thoiii^ii 
the Act (d the b.'hl do("' i;ive IIk' (lovi'rnment authority to inniose taxes 
without rci^i'^tralion, it doc's not i^ive them authoiily to imjiose any otlu'r 
penalties than such as lu'lorc' it tlu'v A/'/'/V//y mi^ht. 1 ecknowledi^e, 
Jiowcver, that il ,iny pc'iialties h.id belore the* 51th Ceo. Ill , been ille- 
/'■ally and by usanc' imposed, as Mich penallit'^ and iisan-es ,ire madi' kiw- 
lul, ‘any act c/f I’ailianient or law notw ith'landiiiL: ’ siieli jiaiticnlar 
usages and ))('naltie,s minht even, (hom;h nevc'r Ic'vicd viitiii' of <iny 
registered regulation, have, b\ viitm ot tlu' sweejvine: words, ‘ any Aet or 
law notwithstanding,’ (he loice of law. Hut this would be tlu' e.xcc'ption, 
not the rule. 

‘ Il may be (deserved, th.it the Sth section of the 21st Gi'o. Til., e. /(), 
mi<;ht seem to exclude the lurisdieiion ol the Siijireme Coiiit in matteis 
of revenue, but from the vei v words of that section, vvdiich speak of col- 
lection according to the iis.u^e and jirniiu'c of thn ('otaifrii, it evlih'iilly 
relates to the revenue of the intc'rior, ami that only. And a reference, 
to the ]ir('.imble, and the wliole sco|k' and tenor of the Aet, will rendt'r 
it still more abmidantly evid<*iit that it is tin- revenue ndlected from tlu' 
Natives, and acts dom' in jinrsoance of the mders of Covi'rnment, relat- 
iu!* to such colh'etions, ilia! .iri' w itlidriiw n from the jurisdiction of tluv 
Siijua'ine ( ourt. lly tlie .’hi st'ction ol this \er\ Act, all acts affectini>' 
British subject,-, ate expresslv deckued to be within its Jurisdiction, 
whether done in [uirsuauce ot the onh'rs of (lovi'iiiment or not ; tind by 
the dth section, the (lovernor-deneral .md (’oiincil are declared to have 
no authority to do, nor .ire ihev to be discharged or acipiitted from the 
eonse(|uencc.( ot doin.;, any m ts “ th.in such ot the same nature and 
description as the\ mi^ht lawfully do by the laws and statutes of thi.s 
kin/'dom.” 1 have alie.idv expressed my opinion, that they could not 
lanfitUjf r.\\?e any the smallest tax withiii Calcutta ; and if they could, 
this Act reserves expressly to (he Supreme ('ouit tlie jurisdiction (wer 
all orders re.speclin^ llritish subjects. Nothimj;' in this Act, therefore, 
can atiect the ([ucstion of taxation under siibseipient Acts, much less 
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tiic (|U(‘>lirtn of Ihiw and l>y wliom pemdtlc.s are to 1)0 Hnpo>ed for tlie 
brcaelt of them. 

‘ I tliink it proper to touch l)nt l)rielly upon tlie provisions of the 
proposed Reu’ulatioii, some of ^\hicl^ an* sinoiilaily ohjeetionalde. To 
enter into minor ohjeelions, would I(‘ad me to immense j)roli\ity. 1 
sli.ill content mvM'lf with pointiiiL; out soine of llu‘ most prominent, 
liv llie Itilli p.ir.iL;r<i])h of tin* Itth section of lliis H(‘'4nlation, (he heir, 
administrator, or ])erson in eli.iri|e of the cll'eets of a (h'ceased stamp- 
^^■nder, who shall refns(‘ to d(dl\i‘r (he si.imps remaining' unsold, ((Uf/ (tU 
ihut hhvj hr fn'tluumui^ lltr t'ff'rrta oi' 

the drr('ase(l, or to allow srnrrh to he made wh(‘ne\er (In' stani[)-eolleetor 
rhoftst S' to demand to make s(>,ireh, is first made snhjeet to a sjKM'llie fine 
lor each ott’eiiee, and tlnm is t»> he snhjeet. h<‘sidcs, “ to such daily tine, 
until till' pa[)er,s, doenments, and writiniis leipiiied are furnished, (fx the 
llditrd if Hi entttr s'liri/f dii-t'it !^' 'ITe s(>n(enee is aiiihimioiis ; it may 
me. in either that (he Roanl ol Keieuiie is to h.i\ e a disci I'tioii.iry and 
unliiiiiti'd jiower of (ininii, '*'> lk>‘y "i.iv line a man all he is worth 
oiii' day, .md as iniit li .ii;ain (lie ue\t , or it may me.m (hi-, which is flu* 
strict niammatie.il eoii'tnietioii, that until the p.qiers at e furnished 

as the Roaid '•h.ill diri'ct, the delim|ueiit shall he suhjeet 
To the specific line heloie nieiit loiied The ISih jiaia^rajih of (he 
same section is liahh' to 'Oitnd ohjeetioiis ; and' tin |)ro\isioiis of the 
lir-t and second (dau>es ol‘ the IJlh ^eelioii, iiillii tim; pi'u.illii's lijmn 
the atloriiiws and .meiits of liti'wiiit •. e.ill .d'o lor i emark. As niistainjied 
papeis ^\ill he le..:al eiideiiie to all iiitcmts, and it may he no fault 
in I'hiiill'-li colli t', wh.iteverii m.i\ In' in (he Alofii'sil, that doeuim'ut.s 
heloiiiiiiiLt to (dienfsaie not duly stamped heloie pioduetioii, it W'oilld 
he the hoiimlen dnt\ of .in .iltoine\ or eoiiusid, to prevent the loss of 
a idieiit’s ( aii'C, to put in evidence on ini'll im|>ed doeiimeiits ; iinil 
h\ the llisl of then' p.ii ‘^lajd's tie- nitre exliihilini; it for the //Ki‘j)i),<ir 
iij' fji'dif made pmiidi.ihh*, .nid the inteie-l .oid diitv of attorneys 
and eoiiii el i' phii ed in peipelii.d ojipo^ition Hv tin' seeoiid para- 
nraph of the la-t ii. lined -eelion, eomoid ,ind .ittoiiievs are suhjeetcd 
to peii.diies lor i ,i lnh/lt/ia , i\e -iieli p.ipi'is .is s|ia1l naf have the sii^na- 
tiire of ,i lieeiised si.tniji-v eiider, which sion.itiiie, for .iiiL;ht (hat apjiears 
ill the re'Mihilioii, m.iv he m.ide in t he lleiia.dcvi', Persian, or any other 
eli.iraeter in the known woild 'I he hist ohi 'ction which I shall notice 
i^ the i^realcst of .ill ; .ind if ever lli.it piovi-'ion w ei c ('\eeiiti'd it would 
e.niM' the most aii‘'\oUs opjn »“-s|oii No eoiiti.iet or receipt for any 
sum, how ev er 'iiiall, is e\em|»led liom (a\ ; the eouseipienee.s of this, if 
e\eeuled, are ohv ions ; loitmiatelv it can never he enfoieed to any ex- 
lent. 

‘ As my opinion is aKo reipiesled on the nieasuies to he pursued in 
order to prevent the iiitrodin Inm of (his Keoiilatioii, I hen to say, that it 
is possible that as a piivate eiti/eii I mi^ht hav e ditl'ei cut views of the 
]iropriety ol the measun ", whn h, as a hiwver, 1 vvoiiid leeommend to he 
juirsiied In the latter ea|i.ieitv, I "lioiild ehiellv advise such measures a.s 
would in my judi;ment tlie mo"l e,i ilv and sp(‘edilv attain the end pro- 
juiscd. I should recommend, in this view, that tlie (iovernment he re- 
spectfully r('(pie"ted to su"pend the operation (d'the tax, iind to usi' their 
endeavours to iiiduei* the Uiieetor" to hiy it aside altoL'’ether. If this 
should fail, and the .Indices weie to register tin* Ke^iilation, which, as at 
prc'cnt Irained, J most stroui'ly iloiiht, j would mlv is(* a inihlie ajipliea- 
tion to he heard hy eoutisel ap.iinst it hefurc registry, anu aftei wards an 
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appeal to the Kin^ in Council. And also a petition, to he agreed upon 
or sanctioned hy a public incctinn-, prayin^’ that the power of taxing' and 
levying" penalties should he tahen from the (io\erniiient and the JSu- 
preme (hmrt, and c\(‘rci^od by I’ailianient alone, unless the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, who arc deemed (jiialilied t(j ])ay, should aKo be deemed <(ua- 
lified to grant. And lastly, if the jjenalties of the Act should be attempted 
to be enforced without regi-'li'cition, 1 would advise a legal resistance to 
such attem])t, the expenses to be d(‘friiyed by [mblic siibscri|)tion ; and 
an appeal from llie (leeision, ir<id\erse, from the Court’s deeming tliat 
.it had no jurisdiction or any olhei naison, and the c.ec weie appealable ; 
and a petition, nearly simil.ir in its ])r<iver to that which I have mentioned, 
except that it miglit be a<lded by wav of altennitiv e, that if the Legisla- 
ture thought fit still to intrust the Cov eminent with the power, it shoidd 
at least interpose the necessity <)f registration in the Sn[>reme Court. 

(Jdlrnttd l.s^ Mdi'rli, iSi?/. (Signed) ( ) 

this, in the way of legal argument, nothing can lx* added. 
]lut we cannot resist the opportiiiiitv to dose this series of observa- 
tions and docinnents on a (|ues|i(m of so nnuh ])ubhe interest in 
India at the iiresent moment, bv the remarksor.m intelligent writiT 
on tlie spot, and one mot<* closelv vonneded with the ( loverniuent 
than many would im.pgine, vet, as will be ‘een, siillieieiitly identi- 
fying himself with the peo|jle to prevent h's own commanding posi- 
tion from absorbingt all sympatli) with (hens, lie sav^ • 

^ The petition of the inli.ibitants ol ( idemta against this 
attempt at unlimited t.ixalion is befoie the \ n e-( iov ei nment, 
which has referred it to the (iov ei noi -(leneial in (he I pjier Iho- 
vinees. d'he \ ice-( iov ( i nor !-•, I bdieve. sinei'K'l} desiroii'' of 
doing away (he thing, .is ill-lmied and inconvenient to all, but 
wdthoiit saeriticing the pinmpic ol om h.ivmgthe right to l.ivdiow, 
and when, and to what extmit we please. Loid Amhei st, on the other 
hand, is attended bv Holt MacKi'ii/ie, ni (pialiiv of dg\ -nurse ; and 
as this great linanuer happens to be the jiaieni ol‘ the t,,\ in ijiu's- 
tion, and peiliaps the most arbitn.i v-mmded man muK i tiie shelter 
of (piiel maniieis, llmt ewer (iiised a eounlrv, lie does not dioose to 
give np bis c/n/d, tliet.ix, — •-lill less (ovield toanv siub msolenee as 
petitioning, from nu'ii vvlioiiave noilmig to do with tin* laws but obey 
tliem ! Tlie iiidepeudent iiibabitauts, ou the other siile, that is, 
(‘vvnj European out of our seiviee, and all the Aalives who enjoy 
the protection of (he Su|)reme Comt and Ihiglish laws and privi- 
leges, (when not expressly dejniv ed iit them by express Act of Par- 
liament,) stand out on tlie ])rmei[)le, that this (r,iding (iovernment 
of a leasehold Company, having sinister mteicsts, diametrically 
opposed in i\]\ matters of revenue to the gort///cd, sliall not be at 
liberty to tax, without limitation, without their consent, witlioiit 
even their knowlrth^c of what is impending, without opportunity of 
0 ])posing, or delaying, or a})peahng, without proof of necessity, 
without control ov er outlay of the (axes. 'I'liey will not believ c Par- 
liament can eontenijilate giv ing .such hideous power into the hands 
of three or four men, two of whom are strangers, with little know- 
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ledge or real intluonce, two devoted servants to the common enemy, 
(for so our honourable master'^,’’ the ( oiiipany, is ino.st unceremo- 
niously termed,) pos^essin”', with their eor[)s of functionaries and 
asjjirant successors at their hacks, (he whole real power of the state. 

‘Our fa\ourite /// (theysa\) i^, “ W hy should Euro[)eans, 
or Calcutta \ati\es, l)c e.vempt from (ave-. inllicted on those who 
li\e without the Mahratta Ditch \iul (o thi^ they reply, 1st, It 
doe>, not follow that hccansc V i^ nnjn‘'tly or cnu'lly treated, an 
argument is fiirni''hcd lor depri\in;;’ Hot e\eiiip(ion trom the same, 
if B ha\c had (he good fortune to e-^capi* heretofore, from whatever 
i.iu-e. '2(11\, mii-t Iir4 prove' dial we to treat A in (he 

wa\ we do, and this the\ denv m the ca^e of slumps, or law pro- 
cei'dings, or iraiisters of propeilu 'I'licv sa\ sin h taxes ari' wrong. 
1. H('C!in''e the\ ari' ta\e>. on jiisli. e. '2. Because they are impedi- 
ments to mdusliv. Bi'( aiis(' (his country is in an infint ,v/ngc of 
eoinnicrce, ai;i leiilture, and maniilae tiiu's, and unable to hear (his 
fresh burthen. I BceaiiM' in no countrv wln'ie tlu' (iovernment 
absorbs all tin' rent of land, i^ lluie, or laii llieu' be, room for the 
I'aiiope.in la\alion ol more' ad\ iixcd romil i le" . w here' ri'iit is in 
pii\al(' liaiuB. I’x'i .iii'-i' we (tpprcss (ho j)i'o|>l(', m addition, with 
monopolies of s, ill , oj)imii. and mIK, .md piivileges, and pi elcri'iices, 
('iijoM'd b\ Us as hading ^.i\ ei ('i:^ns (>. l>e( aiisc expi'iiciicc has 

twne shown, dial the ^l.iiiiii', e\{ ept lhi<-^e on law ])i ocei-diiigs, 
hrive lii'cn con''i(leied r'loh'i.ible, and le-nat’d aicee^siv (dv , even by 
dle^c |)iO'lr<i(e \ali\ 7 l> '' aii^ ■ the people ao* ^o iiiipov iTished 
and miserable, batkwaid aiiil icnoiani, lo .m in< onci'ivable degree 
of depression, in the •■i ,ile of iii.inkiiid, and iiii.dili' to bi'ar more 
burthens. 

‘ 'i'lu' in(le|)en(li ill rniio])ean-- ( I nie.m those not in oiii si'rvice) 
fail!) meet the (pK'hXtii, and “ // ihe (a\,and llii' power im- 
posing, and the w.i\ imposed, v.eie all uiiexi e]ihonable m regard 
to the \.iti\esol :he Ihoviiucs, u i do not a<Imil that we ought, 
//n /(U e, to submit to i! i'or, 1 w e h iv e < ei l.iiii geiiei ,d consti- 
tutional righls, 111 ( ommon w.ilh all settleis and eolonists from 
1‘aiglaiul, wheie not ('xpie-sK de|)iived of siudi lni hue. ‘2. Wv arc, 
/a/ /a?/’, speeiallv protiated m (liosi* nil lights bv I’ailiameiiL 
extending to us faigleh laws, and lomis, .and piivilcges, rirrj)( ni 
.^pnijinl nt\r>, , and the im])hed tonshiu ooii of a ( liame (dailst', or 
\ague enactment, (.iiinot take trom Us our birth-iighf . b. \\b‘ are 
the coiupieior-, and the mass of Native, the nuifjiiiinl ; tlu'Se last 
have 11(1 righls iiiiiler die J'jigh^h (iov ei miu'iil but what are spe- 
cially conterred — while we haven// righls not sja'ciall) taken away. 
4. 'ihe tew Natives who live in Cakiitt.i, enjoy //gZ// that 

Kurojieans do, bv special cnaetnieiits placing diem under o«/- judges 
and laws, and, in this resjiec (, aic ou a dillereiit fooling from our 
brethren in tlie jirovinccs.” 

‘ This is a summary of the arguments used against us by the 
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thinking' part of the Ki)^lihli merchants and others liere ; and I 
confess I do not see liow tliey are to be met or controverted. The 
(Jovernment are per]iaj)s wise, tlierefore, in refusing' tlieir sanction 
(as I believe they will) to any public meeting: of the au^’rieved j 
though some mav think it would be better to let the meeting take 
})lac(‘, and the (jpj)osilion to the ta\ of our honourable masters eva- 
porate, as it then would do, in words. 

‘'I’he civil and military servants (whatever tlieir private opinions) 
t;dve no ))arl in this matter, — indeed, why should they ^ It w'oiild 
only render them obnoxious, and thus do tliem much more injury 
indiv iduallv , than thev could ellect good as particles c>f a collective 
body. Not half ado/en of eillu'r class have vet signed the petition ; 
nor Ikls it been allowed to b(‘ jire-'i'iited m person or by dejnitation, 
as was at lirst intended ; the more ordeily and establi'^lied mode of 
sending it in throngli one of oiir St'erctarii-s being all tlii' favour 
shown it, — as that le.uK to no [iledgc'', or civil compliments, on its 
acceplanee or rejection.’ 


Tks'I'IMON'y or Appiionv-riov rimvi i iii; (lovmixMuxT or M vmiAs 
TO Tin: JIox'oi KAiiia, Mu. Coi.r. 


To the Ifoiiourohlc Ji lliiir Ilttiri/ Coir, lirCidrul, Mijsoor. 

.Sill, — I am directed by the Honourable the (iovenior in Council 
to say, that this (lovernment has freipieiitly expressed its approba- 
tion of your juiblie conduct as Kesident at Mysoor, both on special 
occasions of dilhculty and mi|)ortanee, and also in the general 
tenonr of your proceedings, and at thi-i time in partidilar, it is due 
to you and very giatifying to the Coveinor in ( oiiiu il to stale how 
highly )onr (|uahlicalions for the distinguished othee, so long Idled 
by you, have been appreciated. 'I'ln' (Jovernor in Coimeil consider^ 
as eminently piaiseworthy and deriving of imitation your zeal for 
the public honour and interests, yiur uniform concern for the p('r- 
sonal wishes of his Highness the Uajah, and tor the character and 
.success of his gov ernment, and the trank and eoneilialory dLsposition 
by which you have always secured the cordial co-operation of every 
authority whose duty it was to act in concert with you. A\hth these 
sentiments, the (iovernor in Council instruct me to olfer }ou the 
ex])ression of his sincere esteem, and of his dee]) regret that the 
state of }uur health .should dejirive the Cioveinment of your further 
services. 1 have the honour to be, Ike. 

(Signed) D. IIij.l, CItitf Secrclari/. 

Fort St. Gcoro'C Fch. 27, 1827 
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Classical Excursion from Komk to Arpixo, the Birth- 
place or Cici:uo. 

No. I. 

The lieat began to be almost intolerable at Borne; neitlier 
■was it mitigated by one of tin* loiide'^t thunder-storms I ever re- 
member to iiave witnessed. Tlie treslier air ot the snow'-clad Apen- 
nines, and a wish to \isit the birth-jdace of Cicero, invited me not 
reluctantly from the capital. 

. . . Mild jam non rei;la Roma, 

Sod \ueuum 'J'iluir placet. 

We were accompanied by a venerablt* I’ortuguese .Tesnit, .about to 
join Ids fraternity in 'i'ixoli ; ‘ comes lleliodorus, come ingeinnm 
who had been in England as far back as the Near 17tji); and whose 
knowledge of the liner p.isvages in Milton pioved that he had not 
been there in \ain. I'he son w.is sh(»oting a lich crimson tint on 
the ruins of Dioclesian’s baths , a rotunda attached to which, 
IMii hael Angelo turned into a church ; but the' magnilici'nl granite 
.shafts, ill imitated by modern in buck and piaisler, \indicafe the 
glory of tlu' (irst arcldleit. About a milt* from (he gate of San Lo- 
ren/o, we reached a chui<h (h'dicated to tin* ‘'ame saint. Jt is only 
remarkable as ha\ingl)een latel\ pro\ed by a distingiiislied antiipiary 
lesideni at Uonie, to have* been built with (In* ruins of (In' portico ot* 
Octavia, whuli enclosed temjdes to .lupitcr and.liino. I’linius tells 
us that Batrai luis and Saurus, iwo Spailan an hilei Is, \\('re (‘m]ilo\cd 
b\ Augustus 111 the ereition of tin --e tempK's ; and that in tin* vo- 
lutes of the cidiimns, tlu'v cauM'd to b(‘ enura\<‘d a frog and li/ard. 
Now in the eighth column that supjiorls the nxd’of San laircMi/o, a 
li'og and li/ard, illustrative of the names of the an liitc'cts, ajijiear. 
It is thus that tlie modem Itonians have* a ]ieip(.lual wliel-stone aji- 
])lied to their wits bv the gigantic labouis of their ancestors in art. 

We rolled slowdy along (la* old \ la 'I'lliurlina, siipjioscd to have 
bei'U lirst paved in the eoiiMilsIdp of M. \aleiiU'' .Maximus, in tlic 
)ear of the city (C((xlvii. Excav aliouslJiat wen' made in the jion- 
titicate of Alexander \ II. prove that it was tlirid* raised, three 
pavements in irregular polygonal massi's having been then disco- 
\ered, one above the other. \ I'^tigcs of the old Irottoii^ an' occa- 
sionally visible. About Iwo miles trom tlu' (Imiali of San Lori'U/o, 
just before reaching the Anio, we trav ersed the spot where llannil)al 
pitched his camji after bis battle with the jinx onsul Tiilvius Flaccus. 
M e may collect from history, that the Carthaginian general just saw 
Rome, and no more ; as if his destinies permitted notliing further. 
Soon after erossing tiie bridge thrown over the Anio, and built by 
Mammea, the mother of Ah-xander Severus, we noticed remains of 
very ancient (juarries on the opjio^ite side of tlie stre.im. 'I'o our left 
was the spot where the consul Servilius defeated tiu' Sal)ines; and 
five miles furtlier, is the scene of another memorable victory gained 
Onvntal Herald, J’ol. 15. C 
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by Aliens Martins over tlie early inhabitants of Latinm. Every rood 
of the Cainpagna has been fought and refought over. 

We presently saw to the left the Lago de’ Tartari, in eolonr like 
a bowl of cream, and of a sulphureous, nitrous, and petrifying qua> 
lity. It is ])erhaps one of the most active ])etrifying waters known; 
for it gradually transforms into stone the plants and reeds that grow 
for some paces round. A constant fermentation penetrates the pores 
of the weeds with stony particles; the lake is shallow, and its basin 
is a light and ])orous turf. A few ])aces beyond, we crossed the 
hoary Albula, \\hicli Hows into the Anio by a channel cut by one of 
the jirinces of tlie house of Este. It rises from the Lago Sulfurco, 
celebrated for tin* oracular groves of Faunus, mentioned in the well- 
known lines of Virgil. AVIien Kircher saw this lake, he found it 
about a mile in circuit ; but it is now much reduced in size. It un- 
dergoes a })er[)etual diminution from the unctuous iind bituminous 
matter which floats on its surface. Dust and seeds transported by 
the wind adhere to it, and in process of time little islands are formed, 
which, blown to the shores, of course become more com[)act. None 
of these bituminous islets exceed ten feet in length. A century or 
two may jmssibly thus annihilate the lake, or reduce it to a bituminous 
marsh. Kircher aHirms that it is ‘ impcrscrutabilis profunditatis; ’ the 
de})th however has been ascertained to be from sixty to one hundred 
and seventy feet. Lin* force of \ irgil’s line, ‘ saw um exhalat opaca 
mephitim,’ is here sensild) fell by e\ery traxeller ; for the atmo- 
sjihere, for more than a mile round, is inqiregnated with a fetid sul- 
phureous cllluvia. 

We almost immediately rcar hed the I’onte Lueano, either so called 
from the Lueus 'I'lburti, or from Marcus Flautius imeanus, one of 
the Plautian family, whose sc])ulclire, half co\ered witli i\y, pro- 
claims the grandiosita of the Komaiis in their monumental buildings. 
It is built of d’iburtme stone, and of the same form as that of Ocilia 
Metella, but very inferior in elegance of design. Lhe illustrious 
family of the Plautii gave eighteen consuls to Rome. Aulus Plau- 
tius wars the eoiniiieror of Carai'tacus ; and Claudius having decreed 
him an ovation, went ou^o meet him on his return from Rritain. 
Another of this family having been named by the senate to take 
command of a naval force destined for Asia, lost his wife at Taren- 
tum. As he ascended the funeral pile to take a last farewell, he was 
so affected that hi* killed himself. They were both buried in a 
common tomb, called by the Tarentines, 8epulchrum xVmantium.’^ 

The freshness of the Tiburtine groves, the murmur of the casca- 
telle, the moon shining in her fullest siilendour, formed a most 
grateful contrast to the suffocating heat of the Campagma, that 
pestileiis ct aridum solum, as it is called by Titius Liviiis : and we 
just recognised, by the silver light, the immense ruins of the Villa 


♦ De Sauct. Famil. Plautia, 
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Adriana, surrounded l)y its pine and cypress groves, and various as 
the cliaracter of its founder : ‘ idem severiis, loetus, eomis, gravis, 
lasci\us, cuiictator, tenax, liberalis, simulator, scrvus, elemens, et 
semper in omnibus varius/ 

A\'e drove to tlie Kegina, an inn wliieli 1 liave little doubt pro- 
vided us with better fare than Horace enjoyed with his Glyoera, 
Propertius witli liLs Cynthia, w Catullus with his Lesbia, when they 
sojourned at 'I'ibur. Nothing is wanting to make the environs of 
thi'^ Roman Richniond of perfect beaut) but a greater variety of 
trees to break the grey monotony of the olive. 

Tibur, according to the most numerous authorities, was built 
before Rome, by a troop of (irevks from the Peloponnesus, 
under the » onduci ot Til)erlus. Catilus, and Coras, three Argive 
brothers. It long subsisted an ind<‘pcndent republic; and did not 
submit to the capital l)efore A. U. C. ccccxv. It apjiears that the 
'ribiirline commonvvealih had a high idea of its importance ; for on 
soliciting assistance Irom lloiiu', against an invasion threatened by 
the neighbouring tribes, the ambassadors dwelling at large on the 
favours th;it the Romans owed on a similar occasion to Tibur, the 
only re|)l\ that thev obtained from tin* senate was, ‘ Superbi estis !’ f 
lind not lung interesting n'spc'cting its fate aflm- its annexation 
to the capital. In the lower ages, the inhabitants were j)ut to the 
sword by the soklicTs ot Tolila I subsi'ijuentlv an irruption of the 
(iermaus desolated tlu' town. I'rederie liarbarossn rebuilt the 
walls, and Pius II. strengthened them witli a fortress, which he 
built With the ruins of an amphitheatre. It was always a favourite 
retreat ot the ojmlent Romans, both in ancient and modern times. 

1 he monojiter.il temple ot \ Csta was our lirst object, of wliich 
the late Lord Riistol was so enamourtal, that he otlered a consider- 
able sum to transport it to his park in Kngland ; but the govern- 
iiieiit wisel) inler|)osed, and proliibitial its removal. Tlie lover of 
art bi'travs not lung but absurdity in wishing to remove whole 
buddings from thcar a< eustomed site, ^\'bat but a ridiculous osten- 
tation (ould suggest tlie removal, for instance, of either of the 
J’iestan temples, whuh might be imitatecriit less cost at home, and 
at the .same time call forth tlie talents of native workmen ^ Weeveri 
prefer to see tlie temple ot Kreditheus, surrounded as it is by monu- 
ments ot J urkish barbarism, than placed in the spruee.st lawn, laid 
out by the Rejitons and the Ilrowns. 'I’he cajiitals of the temple of 
\ Csta, like every comjiosite specimen, are of an inditlercnt style; 
and the building is, ] suspect, ot a later date than the Augustan age. 
Contiguous is the Ionic temple ot the Nybil, as it is called. An in- 
scription found in it, rather tends to prove that it wa.s dedicated to 
Drusilla, the sister of Caligula. 


* /Fd. .Spartiaii, in \'it. Adrian, 
t JServiub ud Jlu. VII. j Prucopiua. 

C 2 
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The building presents a rare speeimen of the prostyle, tetrastyle, 
and ])seudoi)eripteral di.^posilions. Uiit the no])lest monument of 
2’ilair was the temple of ilen iiles, situated on a commanding height, 
and now occupied by the cathedral. Remains of the cella are still 
visible, and it was al)out eighty-four palmi in length. Hercules was 
the tutelar deity of the Tilnirtines ; and is frc(|uently mentioned by 
the classic authors : by l*ropertius : * 

‘ Curve te in Ilerculeum depnrtaiil csseda Til)ur?' 
by Silius Italicus : 

‘ Qu()S(jii(* sub Hcrcul(.‘i!> tacltnrno fluinine iniiris, 

Poiniferu arva creunt, AnienieohiMpic Catilli.’ 

and by jMarti:il : 

‘ Itur ad Hercnlei gerKla> <|ua Til)nris arcos, 

(’anaque snlpluireis Allmla fiiinat acpii^.' 

After surveying the up])er falls of the Anio, we descended to the 
(irotta di Nettuno, to facilitate tiu' approach to wliich, the Trench 
General Miolis, witli a commendable public sjurit, has lately raised 
a convenient lligiit of steps. All unprejudiced travellers must, 
indeed, he seiiMble of the advantages which Italy has derived from 
the im])ulse given by the French invasion. Indeed it may be safely 
averred that no nation over reajied so great a compensation for the 
incursion of foreign troops. Wdiat sh.ill I say of the Mount Ceuis, 
and of its noble road, carried over steeps usually bidden in the 
clouds 5 Mdiat of (he more stupendous woik at the Sim[)lon, where 
the traveller and merchant, after ascending twenty-live miles from 
Domo d’Ossola, and (raverMiig four galleries cut through the solid 
rock, linds aneveellent inn, live thousand feet above the sea^ ^Vhat 
of the \ alais, where before (here were only seen a few solitary 
mules, monumental cruci(i\es, and ga)nng Cretins, now animated 
by rich and frcipienled inns, necessarily occupying a numerous 
])easan(ry'^ What of the bridge's (hi own across noisy Rhodanus, 
pontem indignatus, before he hides liim>elf in ilbliumour ^ Thrice 
iiave I (ravelled these Alpine pa'-ses, and thrice was 1 ama/.ed. The 
])cn of the historian will not fail (o do justice to these stupendous 
works, not less useful than magniiicent. Care abo will be taken 
not to forget the barrovv-w heelers, the rock-blasters, the superin- 
tending directors, who were actually upon the spot, and with whom 
the principal merit lies. 

lint to return to the cascades of the Anio. The jnismatic colours 
by a eomjilicated jirocess of rellection and refraction, described a 
nearly liori/ontal circle, which, relleetcd again under the white foam, 
presented a spectacle as novel as it was beautiful. But it is from 
the Grotta della Sirena that the Anio appears in all its magnifi- 
cence. Here you command the three upper casi'ades, while the river 
at your feet is precipitated with a thundering noise, which seems to 
shake the dark vault that receives it. Luxuriant v ines were bend- 
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inc;' around with the pizzoutclla g’rape, of a curved and \cry oblong' 
shape, but insipid Havour. 

(’rossinf*; the Anio, wo continued our walk circh mite sohuu 
Tibnris, et ina'iiia Catili ^ and ha\ing-inade tlie circuit of the cha.sm 
formed by the ri\cr, s)on reached the deserted coiuenl of Saint 
Antonio, built on the foundations of Horace’s Tiburtine \ ilia. There 
is no reason for attackiiii:;- lon^-ostablished tradition, when it does not 
revolt ])robabihty. Suetonius, in his sketch of the life of Horace, 
(and it can be called nothiuij; moie,) tells us, ‘ douiiis ejus ostciiditur 
circK Tiburtiniim lueulum.’ Here we found an apartment iidaid 
W'ith tessrlated j)avement, and tw’o arched chambers, one of which 
j)robabl) contained a bath, for it terminates in a semicircular recess 
at the end. "j'he walls were coveri-d with a nitrous ellloiescence. It 
is probable tlnit the simplicity of the poet's retreat formed a striking’ 
contrast to the splendour of the palace of his friend, Quintilius \^iru.s, 
hard b\, and to that of his patron, iMa'cenas, opposite, the ijumense 
substructions of which pro\e tluit that dexterous mini‘'ter loved 
even in thecoiuilry, ‘ molem (jrojiiiupiam nubibus .irduis.’ 

C’rossing" the lower Anio, b\ the old Homan bridi;v, we reached 
the pictur('s(jue nnuains of tlu* \dki of this celebrated minister, now 
turned into an iron manufactory. It consisted of a \ast range 
of ])orticos surrounding a thcatie and two (‘ourts, supjiortcd by 
Homan Doric pillars below, and Ionic above. >e\ eral oi’ the Doric 
: half eolumiis towards one of the principal courts still remain. 

' Streams cut from the Anio flow through the luiiis jn all directions, 
and .ire tumbled into tin* \all(‘y through the broken and moss- 
* growui arches. 

I AVe wandered with con''iderable pleasup* o\cr the leriaces, still 
' coMTcd with the iuton.ico trodden b\ tin* great men of the ;\ugustau 
: ,'ige, who no doubt were magnilicentiv <Mitertained with intellectual 
; and sensual jdeasiires, b\ the ‘ lui’l gentium,’ the ‘chur c\ Hlriirifl,’ 

^ the ‘ Cilnioruin smaragdiis,’ :is Augu-tus (ailed his la\ ourite minis- 
' ter, saliricallv alluding to ius Ioo.se and bombastic idiom. Aliccenas 
will ahva).s rank high among th.it suj)ple cl.iss of ministers who 
]o\c to arrange things snugly and comfortably for themselves and 
their master. He had none of the grandeur of Agrippa. Jbit his 
noble patronage of art and talent, and the speech which he delivered 
in favour of the establishment of the emjiire, in ojipositioii to the 
sentiments of Agrippa for the restoration of the lepuldic, and which 
is transmitted to us by Dio Cassius, prove him aman of no ordinary 
.stamp. 

Of the more than thirty Tiburtine villas, wliicli Sick ler in .Ids 
tojKigraphy of Latium enumerates, one of the most interesting, in 
point of recollections, is that which belonged to Cains (.’assiiis. 'J'he 
Fundus Cassianu.>>’ is mentioned in an ancient cluonicle of 'J’ivoli, 
dated as far back a? a, d. and considerable foundation.s of it 
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arc still seen on the Via di Carciano ((jiiasi Cassiano)^ to the south 
of the modern town. The ruiiih consist of eighteen spacious cham- 
bers, decorated on the outside with Doric columns, JJut nothing 
shows the former mjigndiccncc of this villa more than the discovery 
among its ruins, ot the eigiit muses, and Apollo Cithara’diis of the 
Vatican, besides a Faun, a Fallas, and three Hermes of the sages of 
Greece, together with several granite shafts and mosaics. It is 
more than probable that these, or the major part, were the property 
of Cains Cassius j for the Homans, under the empire, attached a 
sort of veneration to what belonged to the illustrious men of the re- 
public ; the purchasers of their |)roperty often leaving it untouched j 
and this we may collect trom l*linius .and the aiu'cdotal authors. It 
would .appear then that ( assius, though a staunch rej)ublican, was not 
insensible U> the delights of a magnilicent country retreat. Here it 
is supposed the conspiracy against ( a'sar wais jirojected and arranged. 
Kear the villa of Caius C.assius, they ])retend to show that w hicli 
belonged to Marcus JJiutus. It is not, however, so well authenti- 
cated as the lirst. i may iiev citlu'less conclude that he had a villa 
at Tibur ; for Cicero, in his ‘ jiro Clueutio,’ mentions the 'J'iburtiiu' 
villa of M. Hrutus, who was a distinguished jurisconsult, and by 
whom it was proiiably be(|ucathed to hi,^ relation, the Irieiid and 
exterminator of ( :csar. Many interesting discoveries have been 
made among the rums, which prove that it was magnilicently 
adorned. 

We should not, however, atlemjit by a too close investigation, to 
destroy the illusion (if illusion it be) of treading the spot where 
Brutus entertained his friends: 

* Whose life was oentle, and t)i<' elements 
mix’d in him, that nature miuht stand up, 

And say to all the world. Tliis u'as a man.’ 

We loitered with pleasure .among the tiees and fount.ains of the 
villa d'Este above. Midiael Angelo designed one, and called it the 
Queen of the Fountains , it is at any event superior to the rest, which 
consist of little farthing Cupids, sipiirting w.iter in rows. 

‘ 0 altas pinns, admirandas(jne cupressns 
Estensis vilhe, late (|me prospieit am*os 
Iiicultiis Lalii, ]>rostrata([ue niienia Ronne!’ 

The cypresses deserve, indeed, a better tribute. They are worthy 
of the lyre of (iray, or any other poet, ‘tjui fort.assc cupressum scit 
simulare.’ 

No spot in the environs of the capit.al, not even the heights ol 
Frascati, overlook a more extensive range of the C.ampagna than 
the garden of the villad'Este. To the right below, near the sul- 
phureous sources of the Albula, the deposit of which forms the 
Tiburtine stone, we gazed with pleasure on a verdant hillock, where 
formerly stood the retreat of Zenobia, the accomplished and intc- 
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resting' queen of Piilinyra. Slie has tlnis been deseribecl by I’ollio, 
a contemporary writer : ‘ forma eor()oris eg regia, ociilis snprri mo- 
dum vigenlibu'^, ot nigris • tanto eandore in dentibus, iit mnrgaritns 
earn pleri(|iie habere pntarent ; \o\ pra'tereh elara et \ irilis.' Nile 
appears to have been oneoftho^e rare t'reatures oeeasionall} lent us 
to admire; while the |)leasure wdiieh wv feel in the eontem|dation 
of their excellencies is dashed l)y the despair of being able to imitate 
til cm. 

Augustus, W’c find from Suetonius, was partial to Tibur, where 
he tempered pleasure with the duties ot the ebiet magistracy : 
" pnecipue fre(juenla\ it proxima urbi oppida, Lanmium, rneneste, 
Tibur, ubi etiam in porticibus Ilerculis jus pers.i-pe divit,’ Augus- 
tus, though not exc'uipt from petty \amtie‘', and ‘'Oine acts ot 
cruelty, during the lennent of the ciN it wars; though we cannot 
contemplate him with tliat satisfaction wliich we sliould had be 
tilled his odice on ])ure electi\e priiH iples, will always pass a rare 
example among SON ereigns, of a tiying and unparalleleil c(/ur,se of 
prosperity giiidiuilly meliorating the < omplexion ot the heart. 

Leaving the ‘ doiiius Albunea’ resonantis,’ and its numerous re- 
collections, we followed tlie \ la \ aleria to \'ico-\'aro, distant from 
'I ivoli nine miles. The road was >-0 called tiom Marcus \ alerius 
Maximus, who, we learn from Liv lus, paved it in the year ot the 
citv ccccxnvii. its former magnilicenee is coniirmt'd by tlu' sub- 
structions whicli suppoitt'd It near the Anio, and fragments of 
bridges still visible, whicIi tiaverscd sireamlets .and small ravines. 
It was only liftcen feet in widili, and like the \ ia 'ribiirtiiia, jaived 
with jiolygonal Hags. \\ c had Mount ( atillus on our left, now sur- 
mounted with acriicilix. \\ e passed, to our right, tlu' ruins ot the 
jiretendi'd villa (»f Syphax, king of .\umidia, but the inscription 
found, us is said, on its sit(‘, witli his name inscribed, in the liftci'iUh 
century, is of apoerv phal authority. \\ e mav, howiwer, inter troiii 
Liv ins, that that African sovereign, after having been eonliiu'd a 
prisoner at y\lba, fui the Tuciiu* laki*, was removval to i ibur, vvluae 
death rescued him from the ignominy of adorning the trium|)h of 
.Scipio. 

After passing vestiges of ancient sepulchres, and the remains of 
a ‘villa incognita,’ we rcai hed \ ico-\ aro, which would have 
escaped the notice of jiosterity had it not been mentioned by 
Horace as the seat ot a rustic Sabine senate. e remarked a 

stratum of lava to the left, the origin of which perplexes mineralo- 
gists, for no indications of a iTater arc visible in the environs, and 
the volcanic current lies, as if dropja'd fnmi the < louds. 'J'o account 
for this, some have imagined that the Sdfataro below Tivoli is a 
depressed volcano, which certain ajipearances near the cascatelle, 
and a steep called il Monte Spaceato, or the Split Mountain, tend 
to confirm. 

Tlie picturesque ruins of an acpieduct which crossed the Anio, 
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and conveyed the Aqua Claudio to Rome, were the only objects 
which com])ei]satcd for the tilth and barbaribiu r)f Vico-Vaio. The 
peasants, wlio are ill clad, speak a very uncouth dialect j thus, for 
V^ico-Varo, they say, ^ Wico-War.’ They fasten wooden soles to their 
feet, tied with packthread, like the straps of the old Roman sandal. 
The next morninj^ early, we reached the confluence of the Licenza 
(Digenlia), with the Teverone (Anio), and after following the right 
bank of the former si ream for about three miles, we arrived at 
Rocca Giovane, built on a steep surrounded by olives and chcsnnts, 
and close to the site of tlje Fanum Vaciina', mentioned by Horace. 
Vacuna has been thought, by some of liis commentators, tlie god- 
dess of leisure j Lilius Giraldus says, it is synonymous with Minerva ; 
Varro, with Victoria. 'J'he opinion of the last seems confirmed by 
the following inscription found near the temple : 

‘ fMl* . CAKSAU . VKSCAHIAXUS . 
rONT . MAX . THIU . POT . 

CENSOR AEOKM . VlCTOJllAE . 

VETUSTATE DILAPSAM . 

SUA . I M PENS A . 

JlKSTITi rr 

A prostrate brick wall covered with ( enient, and the portion of a 
small conduit which sujqflied the teuqde witli water, were all that 
we could find of the h'anum putre \ iicuiue. 

Descending by a very rough path into the vtile below, we reached 
a group of Spanish chesnuts, healthy and vigorous, like the genius 
of the amiable poet, on the site of whose Sabine farm they grew. 
Covered with bnuubles, there are a few la}ers of brick-work well 
preserved; there are also two frusta of columns with idinths, hewn 
out of one stone ; and these are the reputed remains of the Iloratian 
villa. There ajipears, however, to be some doubt as to the actual 
site. Radre Piaz/.i places it in a neighbouring valley : Cluverius 
thinks that it was nearer Umbria , but it is, I ajiprchend, more than 
probable that it stood in tliis valle\ of the Licenza, in which we 
easily recognise Digentia ; in the village of Rardela, Mandela, built 
on an exposed point, ‘rugosus frigore jiagus,’ add to the neighbour- 
hood of the Fannin \hacnna‘ and of ^hiria ; while the dry and stony 
bed of the Digentia shows that it is liable to sudden swells, alluded 
to by the poet : 

‘ IMalt.^ mole docciidiis aprieo parcere prato.’ 

The Fons Randiisiae has been lately shown by Mr. Hobhouse to 
be in the neighbourhood of X’enosa, the birth-place of the bard ,♦ 
but the sources of the Digentia arc cold and pure enough to corre- 
spond with the de5cri})tivc lines : 

* Fons ctiain rivo dare nomen idoiieus, lit nee 

Frigidor Thraeiain, ncc purior ambiat Hebrus.* 

The lofty and snow-capt Monte Gcunaro, Vhich makes such a 
figure in the landscajic seen from Rome, surrounds the site of the 
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villa to the west and the south, and is most likely the Luoretilis of 
the |xict. It protected his Hocks then equally from the summer 
heats, j)Iiiviisquc ventis, accompanying the sciroceo. 

lh‘ it as it may, the scanty fragments which we found amply 
coinpensatcd a sultry ride up an arid iSabine \ alley ; for, of all the 
Latin poets, Horace is certainly the most original j and the best 
proof of this is the impossibility of imitating him with success. 
1'he harmonious majesty of \ irgil, the sonorous pomp of Lucan, 
the philosophical dignity of Lucretius, the spleen and energy of 
Jinenal, the elegiac tenderness of Tibullus and IVopertius, and the 
amorous (ire of Ovid, have been sometimes caught by good scholars. 
But the style of the argute \'enusian, e-,peeially m liis satires and 
epistles, like the ‘ grata jiroterv itas’ of his ‘ Olycera,’ has hitherto 
bid deliance to tlie most relined student. I lis ‘ curiosa felicitas ’ 
escapes both Ikipc and Boileau ; though it must be confessed that 
we are indebted to tlie last for a more perfect art of poetry. 

Quitting the Horatian villa, we regained tlie \'!a \ aleria, andfoL 
lowing the course of the Amo to our right, proceeded by the \da Sub- 
lacensis to .Subiaco, a place known m ancient geograjihy under the 
title of the iSuubrivuie ponds, and distant from \ ico-\'aro about 
twenty miles. Wv presently crossed the Rio hreddo, which was 
transported to Rome on a course of arches sixty -one miles in length, 
under the title ot Aipia .Marcia. It corresponds with the description 
of it given by Trout iii.s ‘ p. ne statim stagnino colore jirteviridi,’ 
being of an emerald green, and water, when very pure, seems of 
that colour. It is tlius that the Sj)aniards have their Rio Verde in 
a celebrated romance. Alxuit a mile further to the left, are also the 
sources of the Aipi.i ( laudia, which, according to Tlinius, travelled 
to the capital on a range of arches not less than forty-six miles in 
length. M'c left Aosta to our right, the ancient Augusta, built on 
a jirecipitous and insulated rock in the midst of the valley. Five 
miles beyond is Subiaco, which Xero made conspicuous with Ids villa. 
Sublaipiem, under the I.ikes, or, as we might translate it, under the 
halter, seems an appropriate residence for such a tyrant. Tacitus 
tell us, that at a banipiet given here by that abortion, the tables were 
struck and upset by a thunderbolt j we should, however, remember 
that the Roman historians, and esjiecially Tacitus, are fond of giving 
elTect to great occurrences hy the intervention of the thunder of 
Jove : ‘ i)iscumbentis XTronis apud iSimbrivina stagna, ciii Subla- 
queum nomcn est, ictie dapes mensacpie disjecta erat.’ A monk 
of the Altieri family has lately unearthed .several ajiartments of the 
Neronian villa. The modern town is Ix'tter built than Tivoli, and a 
lofty and .spacious feudal castle of the lower ages commands it. 
Hither 8t. lienedict retired, the founder of one of the most hospitable 
and sensible of the monastic orders ; and a cave is shown near the 


♦ Annal. xiv. c. 22. 
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towii; where the saint offered up his orisons. Subiaoo is interesting’ 
as having been the first place in Italy where printing-presses were 
established ; and according to Tiraboschi, the works of Lactantiiis, 
and the 'De Oratore’ of Cicero, were the first productions of the 
first Italian press, established in a monastery at yubiaco. Rock- 
crystal is found in the neighbouring cliffs. 

We had now entered the narrow defiles of the Appennines, and 
the Nidus of the Italian Aborigines, who, like the Autocthones of 
Greece, desj)iscd (he neighbouring tribes, who owed their origin to 
colonies. Whence tliey came is matter of disj)ute. Cato tells us in 
a fragment, ' Primb Itaham tenuisse (|aosdam qui Aborigines appel- 
labanturj’ and Justin says, that they were the first cultivators of 
Italy. They were believed by some to liave come from Achaia. 
Festus, speaking of them, says - ‘ Fuit gens anti(juissima ItalicE.’ 
'I'hcir savage hai)its and life are alluded to by Virgil in the follow- 
ing line : 

‘ Cjoiisquc \irfim triincis ot duro rohoro nata 

and by Sallust : ‘ Genus hominum agrestc, sine legibus, sine im- 
perio, liberum atijue solutum.’ Janus and Saturnus were two of 
their chiefs, who imparted to them the rudimenls of civilization, 
and like the heroes of Greece, weie sub,se(|uently deified; 

* — (i(‘inis iixlocile ai’ disjamsuin inoiitibns altis 

(b)in[K)snit, le»(‘s<|ue deilit,^ 

says Virgil, speaking of Saturnus. Dionysius of Halicarnassus is 
so confused in his account of these Aborigines, or, as some have 
called them, Aberrigines, that he leavc'^ us as much in the dark as 
before. The two iiisurmoimtalde dillicullies among the Italian 
antiquaries, are the oiigiii of this race, and that of the Tuscans. It 
is amusing to trace the contradictory statements of the learned 
respecting the last. 'I'heir descent perj)le\ed the ancients as well as 
moderns. Herodotus tells us that they came from Lydia j Varro, 
and y\ristides cpioted by Strabo, will ha\e it that they are 1‘elasgians ; 
liochart, that they came from Canaan or Plnienicia j Buonaroti, from 
Egypt j while Pelloutier, Freret, and others, maintain that they were 
of Celtic origin. It is probable that the Aborigines and the Tuscans 
were indigenous in the strict sense of the word jilaced in Italy by 
the immediate act of the Deity, like Adam in IMcsopotamia. 

But circumstances had occurred which threw^ a chill o\er the 
enjoyment we should have otherwise felt, in witnessing the actual 
condition of this uncouth tribe. There was one Dicesaris, an 
aboriginal compound of bigotry, .ictivity, and cruelty j the Caesar 
Rorgio of the Ajipennines. At the head of a troop of banditti, as 
fearless as himself, he had spread terror to the gates of Rome, and 
had insulted, [lerhaps intimidated, the authorities, by demanding a 
considerable ransom for an individual of note, whose person he had 
secured. The Papal troops had been despatched in quest of him, 
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and a few days before we leftRorne, they had fonndliis \\ ife n!id family 
at the village of St. Pras'^edi, whom, by a summary legal j)rocess, they 
had murdered in cold blood. Dicesaris, in consecjiience, was wan- 
dering in the heart of the Appennines, rabid as a wounded lion, and 
breathing slaughter and revenge. Informed, however, at Subiaco, 
by the magistrate and paj)al military ollieer, that he had not been 
heard of, or seen in that vicinity, we ciossed the Anio, now reduced 
to a streamlet, and we saw the mountain beyond, ^ unde Aniena 
tluenta.' 

Ascending for more than a league, we reached an evtensive plain, 
covered with line turf, bounded by ji noble amplutheatn' of Aj)pen- 
nines, and fringed with woods to their \er\ base. At the eastern 
extremity rose the Monte I’orearo, the ancient ‘ Mons Prieclarus, 
pricclara magnitudine !’ Xumerous herds were graznig ; and here 
we noticed a species of tliistle, with stalks and leaves of a pale blue 
colour. MA' entered, by a meridian sun, this silent forest of oak and 
beech, the leaves of wliich as they rustled, seemed to whisper Dice- 
saris. On apjiroaching the \ illage of Antieoli, whieli I do not lind 
occupying tlie site of any ancient town, W(‘ saw' a multitude of jiea- 
sants and herdsmen assembled on a sort of rude terrace to witness 
a horse-race. Their appearaiK-e was uncouth and jiicturesipie in 
the extreme. They wcu' clad chic'lly in sheep-skins, and wore red 
caps. The better class were aimed. They reminded me of the 
Nogai 'I'artars in the south of Russia. 'I'liesi' modern Aborigines, 
with black di'-hev elh'd hair, and oh\e complexions, who rent the 
air with barbarous yells as W(‘ jiassed, coi responded with the do-* 
.scription of their aiieestois, transmitted to us by X’irgil : 

‘ Horrida pra*eipui' eni yen.>, .issiK'taijue iiuilto 

Ven.itii iieiiionuii diiris ,l’h|iiicoIa fields ; 

Arinati terrain exi'rcdit, M iiipi'hjue recciites 

Coinectare jiuat pra-das, et M\eie ra|)t().’ 

Not desirous of entering our palfieys at the y\nticoli races, we 
journeyed to Alatri (,\Iatrium), a town that ligurcs in the comedy 
of the ‘ Captives of Plautus.’ W’e arrived there at dusk, after having 
passed through a country wooded by nature, like the noblest jiarks 
of Kngland. Alatri is one of the iiv e Saturnian cities j there are 
four others which claim their origin from that unknown hero styled 
k'aturnus. They all begin with the lirst letter of the alphabet, and 
are as follows . Alatri, Anagni, \tina, Arcc, and Arpino. There is 
something inexjiressibly striking to the mind on entering a eity 
like Alatri, the origin ot which is lost in the impenetrable mist of 
ages. 'I'hert' arc no cities in England of which we have any 
authentic records, earlier than .lulius Ca'sar ; there are not many 
in France j we can trace the origin of them all, at least as soon as 
they began to assume any commercial imjiortanee. I'lie same will 
apply to the Spanish cities, with tlie exception, perhaps, of Tar- 
tessus, the origin of which is involved in obscurity. There is no 
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city in Sicily of which we have not authentic data ) tradition respect- 
ing the Greek colonies is also pretty satisfactory ; but enter any 
one of the five Saturnian, or tlic twelve Etrurian cities ; ask about 
what period were laid the colossal substructions, remains of which 
are in all more or less visible. 'J'he person whom you interrogate, 
be he a Cluverius, is mute. You might as well hope to obtain 
satisfactory information resjiecting the oldest ruins in India, Persia, 
or Egypt, which have always perplexed and will perplex antiqua- 
ries. All that we can conclude is, that Alatri is a city of the Italian 
Aborigines, foundid at some remote and unknown period, probably 
by Saturnus, who, after imparting some few idc;is of civilization 
among his followers, was venerated by them, and subsequently, with 
Janus, (whose temples were common in the Appennines,) crept into 
Pome us the tutelar deities of the rejiublic. 

It would be well if a new Janus or Salurnus could re-appear in the 
Appennines to jiropagatc fresh ideas of social order ■, for here are 
an unreasonable number of the j)riesthood, and the same ^exitiabilis 
superstitio ’ as in the capital. If any one were to ask whether I 
found any signs of order, ci\ilization, or a cheerful and aclive pea- 
sanlry, (and no country oilers more resources for the formation of 
the latter,) I could not rejily better than in the words of the come- 
dian, in the ‘ ('a})tives of Pjjiutus ‘ On tan Sor.m, ou tan iSegnian, 
ou ton Prousinoiia, ou to Alatrion, jier harbaricas urbes jurans.’ The 
lands in this part of the Ajipennines are very uneipially divided 
among great and small proprietors. 'I’he church dignitaries and 
monastic establishments hold at least two-thirds of them in mort- 
main. The next considerable proprietors are the Homan nobles ; 
and the next, the provincial landholders 3 the agricultural classes 
possess little or nothing. A saddle-horse costs from thirty to forty 
scudi ) a slieep, two ; ti ploughing-ox, thirty ; a draught-ox, forty- 
iive to lifty scudi ; a dozen of eggs, ten baiocchi ; mutton and beef, 
per pound, live biead, ])er pound, two and a half; a tlask of wine, 
live ; and one day’s work in a vineyard, twenty baiocchi. AVomen 
are employed in the fields, as well as boys ; but they only receive 
one-half of the men’s wages. If their hirers allow them food, one- 
half of the salary is deducted,'^ 

On leaving Alatri, by an ancient gateway, we noticed considerable 
remains of walls, called Cyclopian. One of the m.'isses presents 
an uncouth ligurc in relief, proUibly of Jsaturnus. The style of 
the walls resembling those of Tyrinthus and Mycenai, seen by Mr. 
Dodwell and ISir AVilliam Gell, proclaims an almost antediluvian 
anti(iuity. 

AVe reached A'eroli the next morning, distant from Alatri seven 
miles. It is better built than any place we had seen since leaving 
•Subiaco : and the churches are handsome and substantial. It gave. 


** Communicated to the author by a trust-worthy individual of Rome. 
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however, more the idea of a peo]>le preparinc^ against invasion, than 
engaged in usual peaceable pursuits. Many of the inhabitants were 
assembled in the market-place, armed with fusils swung across their 
shoulders. * Qui siemo barbari,’ observed a priest, as we were 
endeavouring to pnKnire some distant resemblance to a breakfast at 
a colfee-liouse in the Piazza. The ajjpearance of his countrymen 
conlirmed the truth of his observation. Veroli is built on the ruins 
of the ancient Verula?, only mentioned, 1 believe, by Florus. The 
view that it commands of the Aj>pennines to the east, and of Friisi- 
iione in the circumjacent plain, ecpials in grandeur any of the finest 
scenery that Italy can boast. 

Wo had not left Veroli live minutes, before the Saturnian Arpino 
appeared on an eminence to the east, though full twenty miles dis- 
tant, and exactly -as 'Jullius describes it in one of his letters to Atti- 
cus, wherein (pioting Homer, he says : 

TPH.XKI’ AAA’ ArA0H KOYPOTPO<i»OX, 

I added with all my heart, 

OTTi ErnrK 

H2 FAIHS AYNAMAI FAYKEPHTEPON AAAO IAE20AI. 

It must be ('bscrved, that the cities in jht‘ Appenniues, like most 
of those that derive their origin from the infanc) of societies, are 
built on bold eminences. W descended for more than two leagues, 
and reached the vast monastery of San (oovanni, one of the weal- 
thiest in the Pontilical States, and situated, as all similar establish- 
ments should be, in compli te retirement. few of these institutions 
might be adojited with advantage in every civili/ed state, provided 
their revenues be very moderate. \\'hcu the Britisli Henry VHI. 
destroyed lliem all at one fell svvooj), hi did not ajiparently take into 
account that some of his sjaries arc destined by nature for a life of 
meditation and retreat from tin; ferment of the world which can 
no where In* so elfectually olUained as in a well-regulated monastery. 
On the other hand, those states that adojjt them would do well to 
avoid imitating several of the Italian, and trebly (’atholic Spain, 
which pamper the occu])ants of religious houses with preposterous 
revenues, drained frenu the panting lungs and swollen muscles of 
whole districts. 

Ihc country here began to assume a more cultivated and less 
pastoral appearance; and after traversing a tract diversified with 
vines, poplars, and maize, we arrived at a white cottage, .surrounded 
with noble cyiircsses, which ])rovcd to be the Xeapolitan custom- 
house, and the boundary of the two states. U'e were not long 
detained ; for the great bugbear, Dice^aris, naturally made us com- 
press our portmanteaus into as small and invisible a size as ixis.sible. 
The road was enlivened by a party of Arpino ladies, esi'orted by 
tlicir cavalieri. 1 know not whether Tullia, in licr airings with her 
father and mother, rode like theui astride. The custom, which 
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ought to l>e honoured rather in the breach tlian the observanee, is 
not uncommon with the better classes of the Roman ladies; several 
of whom I have often met about Frascati and the Tusciilan groves 
equipped in this manner. We might naturally conclude from this, that 
the Italian ladies are uncouth and masculine in their habits. Few 
countries, however, can boast a fair sex more happily disposed than 
Italy. Their regular attendance at church, and general cultivation 
of music, j)reservc a serenity of temper, and suavity of mariner, 
which harmonize admiralty with the female character, ‘^'hey may 
be described as moderately accomplished , neither do they bristle 
with mathematics, metaphysics, nor discussions on evanescent strata, 
or oxyniuriatic acids. 'I'he charge of inlidelity in marri:ige, too 
often substantiated, is more to be attributed to the profligate habits 
of their partners, than to their own inclinations. in 


S O N O. 

Translation from a S/xinh/i version of the Estelle of Florian, 

Ticiiii me, ye slieplienl.^, lime ye !>een 
A youth ol hold yet tender mien, 

\\ hoin hut to see, dee]) lo\e inspires, 

And whom to know still fans its tires? 

’Tis my lieloied! — the \onth resign. 

For I am his, and ho is mine. 

If with his voice your woods resound. 

And Echo, charm’d, repeat the sound ; 

If, listening with onra])ture<l ear, 

Ifis tuneful rec<l your damsels hoar; 

’Tis doubtless lie ! — the \outh resign. 

For I am his, and he is mine. 

If, ^vith the lalo his eyes prmdaim 
\ our nymphs enamour’d feel a flame ; 

If modesty and sportiie ease, 

(’omhined in him, unite to please, 

’Tis iny beloved ! — the youth resign. 

For I am his, and he is mine. 

Attractcil by his fleecy store, 

Should some one but a lamb implore — 

And he, to teuderest Pity true, 

M ith the young land) should give the ewe,— 

Oh, then, ’tis he ! — the youth resign, 

For I am his, and he is mine, 
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A FRIEND who luis hastily examined the fossil remains lately 
brought from A\a, has furnished us with the following brief sketch 
of these very interesting monuments. 

With t^ help of Cuvier’s great work, * Hceherches snr les Osse- 
inen’s Fogles,’ T have cursorily examined the line eolleetion of 
Fossil Remains, which have latelv been brought from Ava, and 
althoug'li une(jiiiil to the diflicult task of rendering an account of it, 
I ofl'er you the following sketch, seeing that there is little chance of 
its falling soon into hands more competent, d'he colleition, which 
is very large, consists of fossil hones, fossil shells, and fossil wood. 

Of the fossil hones, the most numerous and remaikahle are those 
of an animal ahout (he size of a large eh'phant. In the sketch 
given in vour paper of the late mission to Ava. these are stated to 
be the hones of the mammoth. This is a mistake. 'I'lie mammoth 
is an extinct species of the ek‘|>hanl, dilfeiing from tin* two living 
species, the African ,ind Iiuli.m. 'J'he rtanains of this animal have 
Old) been found m Ihirope, and ihielly m Niheiia. 'J'he JJiirman 
fos-il hones arc, un(|uestionahly, those of the mastodon, as may he 
clearl) seen by (('injiaring, as I have done, tlu' grinders, with those 
of the Indian elephant, as well as the acenrah' dc'scriptions and repre- 
sentations of both III the work of Cuvier. In the dill'erent species 
of ('Icphants, the ciown of the moIari‘s, or giinders, is marked by 
sujierlic ial transverse hands. In the mastodon, the form is widely 
ditlcrcnt, the crown being marked hv deep transverse furrows and 
ridec"', the tatter divided into two or moie obtuse jiyramidal points 
or Jiiamilla'. It was this singular appearance which madt* the mas- 
todon a long time he considered erroneously as a carnivorous animal. 
Five s])(<eics of the genus mastodon are sujiposed, by (Aiv ler, to have 
been discov ered, and J imagine the hones now under consideration 
will he found to constitute a sixth sjiecies, for the molares, on which 
he ])rincij)ally lests for his sjh’ciHc distinctions, diller very materially 
from the representations which he has given of the ascertained spe- 
cies. 'I he mastodon of Ava, if it Ik* a distinct species, will he found 
eijual ill size to the great mastodon of the Ohio, which is reckoiu'd 
to he cipial in size to the Indian elephant. A grinder, which I 
examined, measures in cireumfereiice between si.xteen and seventeen 
inches, and the eiri umfereiice of a humerus, round the condyles, is 
not less than twenty -live inches. Several of the grinders and hones, 
however, a[)])arently of an animal of the same species, are much 
smaller than these, hut this is, probably, on account of their belong- 
ing to younger individuals. 1 need hardly observe, that our mas- 
todon, like others of the same genus, and all the species of the 
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elephant, had tusks. Several fragments of these, but no entire tusks, 
are contained in the collection. 

The next most remarkable remains of the collections after those 
of the mastodon, are those of the fossil rhinoceros. There are 
several molares of an animal of this genus in the collection. Cuvier 
describes four species of the fos.sil rhinoceros to have been ascer- 
tained, all differing from the living species. The bones now found 
bear a striking resemblance to one of the species represented b) 
Cuvier, but the molares are considerably larger than ain^ of those 
which he has represented. 

The collection seems to me to afford evidence of the existence 
of two other animals, of the same family with the elephant, masto- 
don, and rhinoceros, at least, teeth wliicli I have seen in it exactly 
resemble two sjiecies of a genus rejiresented in the work of Cuvier, 
and to which he gives the name of Antlira coiiiertum. 

The other teeth of (juadnipcds whicdi exist, and which I am 
able to recognize, are those of an animal of the horse kind, and 
those of an animal of the ruminant family, ajiparcntly of the size of 
the buffalo. There are, of course, a great many bones whicli 1 
have not the skill to determine. 

Among the remains are numerous specimens of those of a cro- 
codile, which I conjecture to resemble the long-nosed alligator of 
the Ganges, the native name of which has been corrupted by natu- 
ralists into gar/a/. It is singular that this description of alligator, 
as far as we know, is not at j)resent found in the rivers of Ava. 

In the same situation with the bones were found considerable 
(piantities of fossil sliells ; some of tliese were lilled with blue clay, 
but far the greater number with liard siliceous matter. The shells 
which I have seen are of the genus Turbo and genus Tellina, and 
the productions of fresh water, altliough tliey do not, at the same 
time, resemble the present shells of the lakes and rivers of the 
neighbourhood. 

The fossil wood is found in the ^ame situation witli the bones 
and shells; this is in vast cpiantity, the bills and ravines being 
strewed with blocks and fragments of various sizes, some of them 
five and six feet in circumference. 

'J'hc fossil remains now sketched are found on the left bank of 
the Irravvadi, and within four and six miles inland from tbe river, 
between the ‘20th and 21st degress of north latitude, and close to 
the celebrated wells of petroleum. The aspect of the country is 
very remarkable. It is composed of sand hills and narrow' ravines, 
very sterile, and, for a troj)ieal country, very deficient in vegetation. 
Among the sand there are beds of gravel, with iron-store and cal- 
careous breccia. The whole is evidently a diluvial formation. 'J'hc 
few scattered trees which exist in this tract, consist of some Acacias, 
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a Celtis, a Rhus, a Barringtonia, a Zizyphus, and some Indian fig- 
trees. To say wliether or not the fossil timber found belong to the 
same species as these would be a matter of diHiculty ; but, upon 
the whole, it may be said that the blocks ajipear too large to war- 
rant a belief that it does. 

The fo^il bones, as well as the shells and wood, are all found 
superlicially, or rather, indeed, upon the surface, for all of them were 
more or ||ss exposed. Notwithstanding this exposure, they have 
suffered very little decomposition. They are not rolled, nor have they 
suffered from attrition, for their sharp edges and jirocesscs are pre- 
served with great distinctness, the inference from which is, that the 
individuals to which they belonged died, or were destroyed on the 
spot on which they are now found. In one respect, the bones differ 
essentially from all fossil bones of which I have heard. They are 
complete petrifactions, and all of them, more or less, deejdy coloured 
with iron. Their substance is siliceous, and some of them are so 
hard as to strike fire with steel. This, no doubt, accounts, in a 
good measure, for their perfect state of })reservation. 

The wild quadrupeds of the neighbourhood, at j)resent, arc a leo- 
pard, a cat, a deer, and a h(»g. The bones of thi'se do not seem to 
e.xist among the fossil remains, nor is there any evidence of those 
of the elephant, or of any carniverous animal. As amongst similar 
remains in other parts of the world, not u vestige is to be discovered 
here of the human skeleton. 

I need hardly attem})t the refutation of the idle notion which has 
been entertiiincd by many, that the fossil remains found on the 
banks of the Irrawadi have been generated by a petrifying quality 
in the wjiters of that river. Abundance of organic matter may be 
seen on the shores of the Irrawadi, both animal and vegetable, 
undergoing the common process of decomposition as elsewhere. 
There can, I think, be no dfmbt that the fossil bones, .shells, and 
wood, are here, as Minilar remains are admitted to be elsewhere, all 
the result of the last, or one of the last, great catastrophes which 
changed the face of the present globe. 'Ihey are, in fact, the re- 
mains of a former state of our world, when the greater numlx;r of 
the present nu-es of animals had no existence, and, above all, before 
man was called into existence. 

Ihe collection is, altogether, both extensive and curious, and the 
more worthy of attention, since it is, as far as I am aware, the first 
nf any moment that has ever been discovered in the liiwt. I shall 
be anxious to hear that it falls into the hands of those who arc 
capable of appreciating and e.xaminmg it.— -G'oi-erwaiewi Gazette, 
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Scene froji Metastasio. 

Almost literally Translated. 

RECITATIVE. 

Forgive me, Chlora ! this thy ruthless ire 
I comprehend not — what dost tliou allege ? 

Wherein my error? Sayest thou I adore, 

And tliat I call thee Love? Does this appear 
So black a crime ? All ! if to doat on thee 
Makes mortals criminal, — who ne’er beheld 
Thy heavenly form, alone is innocent. 

AIR. 

Find one amid the Sylvan corps 
Who can converse witli thee, nor sigh ; 

AVho can behold thee, nor adore. 

And then to rage thy slave consign. 

But why, of all the sinful throng, 

Why, with but me in anger fly? 

Ah, cruel fair ! if thou art young 
And beauteous, ’tis no fault of mine. 

RECITATIVE. 

Sweet nymph, be pacified 
Again be iieautiful. Thou know’st not how 
Tiiis rage disfigures thee ' Dost not believe ? 

Look in this fount, — is’t true? Do 1 deceive? 

(h)uld’sl recognise thyself? Tliat clouded brow. 

That air (»f iierceness, and that frowning front. 
Diminish half thy charms. There are to vengeance, — 
Yes, there are other ways. To say 1 love thee, 

And call thee mine : if these be dire otfence, 

JMc thus ojffend in turn — I will forgive, — 

1, too, contented, will endure from thee 

But smilest thou ? Oh ! smile, that from myself 
Transports me, — 

Behold, my Chlora, now behold the fount ! 

See what mwv beauties to thy countenance 
Tliat smile imparts ! Fair maid, bethink thee now 
What Pity could ; e’en I myself confess. 

Great is the virtue of a smiling face, — 

But pity adds a still more potent grace. 

AIR. 

Then, once again, ray fair, 

Turn to the limpid hrook. 

And view thy features there, 

In pity soft attired ; 

Then, in thy every look 
A thousand charms shall rise. 

Nor shall those beauteous eyes 
B’ith anger more be fired. 
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General View of the Present State of South America. 

Amidst the aristocratic degradation into which continental Europe 
is plunged, it is pleasing to see that there are still some ‘ bright 
green spots’ on the face of tlie earth, wliere man may exercise the 
functions of his proud pre-eminence, undisturbed by tyranny, and 
uniiiHuenced by the jiower of remorseless despotiMu. It is true 
that these isolated ‘spots’ are few in number j and, in looking at 
the present state of Eurojie, degraded as it still is, under the tliral- 
dom of the Holy Alhaiue, there is not miuh to cheiT or comfort. 
W’e have seen the jirinciple of force conijdetely triumphant — free- 
dom every wliere met by the sword, and crushed into inanity, while 
its friends ha\e been persecuted, as if they were the enemies of tlie 
human race, instead of being the foes of unblushing and rapacious ^ 
tyranny. Nor have they any asylum to which they can lly from 
their opjiressors, except (Jreat Britain or the United .States j so that 
continental Euro|)e bears some resemblance to ancient Borne, under 
the dominion of her tyrants, when it was described by the annalist 
as a large prison, m which it was impossible to esca]>e from the 
imjierial frown. Naples, ns we have seen, was the scene of a short 
struggle for liberty . but how could it stand beloie the powerful 
arm of Austria ^ A similar attempt — weak, indeed, and supremely 
contemptible — was made by Spain , but how' fatally was its friends 
dis.ippointed ^ \ highly defensible country , with a numerous ])Oj)U- 
lation, and a jiopular Government, fell back, without a struggle, 
under the dominion of priests and monks, trom whose yoke it had 
been, and imglit ha\e continued, emancipated, and now lies like a 
log ujion the w:iter, helpless .nid degraded — a \ictim in the toils of 
despotism, there to remain until ,i new and a brighter era shall dawu 
upon her desolation. 

Let us turn from these revolting scenes, where freedom, shorn of 
her power, is compelled to hide her diminished head, to the New 
V'orld, where a bright and interesting scene of improvement begins 
to open. There we see the cause of freedom nourishing and making 
progress. The brave and jiatriotic inhabitants, after a severe and 
sanguinary struggle, have triumphed over the mercenary hordes 
that were sent out to reduce them, under the despotic yoke of Old 
iSpain. Colombia, a vast country, including the kingdom of New 
Grenada, the Caraccas, and Quito, which has long been, de /(ivto, 
independent, and has exercised all the powers of sovereignty, is now 
at last freed from the horrors of civil war, and will have full Ici.sure 
to complete all those great im[>rovenients which were begun even 
under the actual pressure of severe domestic ditliculties. 'I'lie Con- 
giess of(’olonibia, which held regular sittings during the late struggle, 
has already carried into effect many iinjiortant reforms. .Schools 
have been every where established, the liberty of the press has been 
D 2 
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secured, newspapers have been mulfiplied, and every expedient for 
disseminating knowledge— that effectual antidote to slavery — has 
been eagerly and benelieially adopted. In all the different parts of 
this vast continent, representative governments have been esta- 
blished j and the leading men, duly considering that, to give effect 
to these free and })opular institutions, it is necessary to have an im- 
proved people, are essentially anxious to train the inhabitants to the 
new duties which they arc now called upon to perform. 

But the advantages of all these improvements will redound, not 
merely to these countries themselves, but to the world at large. 
Growing in resources both moral and pliysical, in wealth, in popu- 
lation, and in industry. South America will afford a great and bene- 
ficial outlet to the commerce and manufactures of Europe. To 
Britain, more especially, its intercourse will be extremely beneficial. 
In the present state of our manufactures, with such an overflowing 
capital, with such skill in every branch of ingenious industry, and 
with such amazing powers of machinery, all that we want is a 
sufficient market foe those productions which we cannot use at 
home : and this is precisely what a free trade to South America will 
eventually give us. In most of these countries industry has made 
but little progress : there are, it is true, coarse manufactures of 
cotton, of wool, and of other necessary articles ; but the traders of 
these comiiaratively infant countries could not, for a moment, with- 
stand the competition of British skill and industry. J'herc is great 
scope here, therefore, for an extension of our commerce, not only to 
our own great benefit, but fully as much to the benefit of those 
South American countries which are deficient in capital and industry, 
but abound in rude produce. 

As this country is so interesting in every point of view, whether 
we consider its physical .structure, its vast ranges of mountains, its 
magnificent rivers, and the singular disposition of its })oj)ulation, 
or the political changes of which it has lately been the scene, we 
have brought together the latest details respecting its population, 
productions and trade, as well as the manners of its inhabitants, which 
lie scattered in various publications, in order that, when South 
America is mentioned, the reader may have, instead of vague and 
obscure notions of a vast and unexplored country, more accurate ideas 
of that part of the globe which bears this name. 

The extensive continent of South America is divided into, — 
1st, The Vice-royalty of New Grenada ; ^d. That of Buenos Ayres j 
3d, Peru j 4th, Chili j and .5th, The Caraccas. In North America 
we have the kingdom of IMexico. 

New Grenada is the most northern district of South America, and 
with the addition of the Caraccas, constitutes the new Republic of 
Colombia. To the north it has the Caribbean Sea •, to the west the 
Pacific Ocean j on the cast, the Caraccas j and on the south, Peru. 
It includes the kingdom of Quito, and extends from latitude 3 deg. 
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ao min. south, to 120 deg. north, being 930 miles in length, and 
210 in breadth. Its population amoiintt, to about 1,800,000. The 
country is diversified in its aspect ; the coast along the Caribbean 
S.a and the Pacilic Ocean being level, and the ground rising gra- 
dually to the snowy heights of the Andes. The great ridge of these 
mountains, it is well known, runs through America in a direction 
north and south, and rises t(i its lieight at a distance between 200 
and .300 miles from the l*:icitic Ocean, the intervening country 
being a continued descent to the sea. Here the lirst ridge of the 
Andes commences, and there are two ridges to the eastward, with 
valleys intervening. 'J hese high vallevs, embosomed among the 
snowy Andes, jiossess an elev ation, which gi\es them, even under 
the eijuator, a mild and delightful climate, with an ever-blooming 
vegetation. They are, accordingly, the seats of cultivation, and 
contain many llouri'^hing towns. There are also several consider- 
able towns on the plains near the sea. In two of the \ alleys, whicli ' 
lie between the parallel ridges of the Andes, the two great rivers 
Cauca and Magdalena take their rise. 'I'he Cauca joins the latter, 
which is an immense stream, having a course of 1)00 miles, and 
falling into the Caribbean Sea. It is on this river tlnit the Congress 
of ('olumbia are establishing steam-boats. 

The chief towns are, 1. Cartha^ma, on the Caribbean .Sea, the 
capital of the jirov nice of that name ; it is situated oil a sandy 
jieninsula, joined to the continent by two artiiieial necks of land. 
The IJay of Carlhagena is one of the most eapaeious and safe on 
the whole coast, being eomjdelely land-locki'd, and jierfectly smooth. 

It is estimated to contain 2.'‘),000 inhabitants, and is the port through 
which goods find their way to Santa Fe de Jlogota, l\)payan, and 
Quito. 2. I is situated on tlie river Magdalena, 110 miles 

south south-east of (,'arthagena it is a small place. 3. Tolu, a small 
sea- port on the Spanish main, ."jO miles south qf Carthagena. 

4. Barancus, a small sea-port, near the estuary of the Magdalena, 

25 miles from Carthagena. The others are Santa Martha, Merida, 
(containing 1 1,000 inhabitants,) and Pampeluna. These tow ns are 
chiefly in the provinces of New Grenada. 

When we ascend the Andes, and penerate into the valley, we 
have Santa Fe de llogota, containing 40,000 inhabitants, and 
situated on a s|mcious and luxuriant plain on the eastern ridge of 
the Andes. It is only four degrees north of the eijuator, but being 
elevated nearly 9(K)0 feet above the level of the sea, the climate is 
temperate, and even cold. Its plains arc covered with luxuriant 
crops of wheat, and all the fruits of Europe j while, at a little dis- 
tance, in the lower v alley, is seen all the brilliant vegetation and 
finest fruits of the tropical regions. A hundred and ninety-live miles 
south-wc.st from Santa Fe is Popayan, containing 25 , (KX) inhabi- 
tants, and elevated nearly GOOO feet above the sea. There arc many 
other smaller towns and places in the district. The great river 
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Caucais is about three miles from Popayan, and, from the sudden 
melting of the snow on the Andes, is subject to the most destruc- 
tive inundations. 

To the soutli is the kingdom of Quito, stretching COO miles 
along the Pacific Ocean, while it is 1800 miles in breadth. It 
contains Quito, the capital, on the eastern slope of the western 
branch of the equatorial Andes, 35 leagues distant from the 
Pacific Ocean. It is immediately under the e({uator j but be- 
ing 9510 feet above the level of the sea, it enjoys a mild tempera- 
ture: it contains 70,000 inhabitants. Quito rests on the volcanic 
mountain of Pinchincha for its basis, and is surrounded with all 
the highest peaks of the Andes, many of them volcanic, and still 
burning : that of Cotopaxi 18,980 feet (about 3| miles) above 
the level of the sea, is only 3C miles distant. This is the most for- 
midable volcano of the Andes ; and the inhabitants of Quito have fre- 
quently been alarmed by its eruptions, the noise of which is so loud, 
that it has been heard at (luayaquil, 150 mdes distant. The climate 
at Quito, though temperate, is liable, from the \icinity of the moun- 
tains, to the most dreadful torrents of rain. 'J’hc whole morning, 
and generally till two in the afternoon, the weather is extremely 
delightful. A bright sun, with a serene sky, are commonly seen ■, 
but afterwards the vapours begin to thicken, the whole atmosphere 
is filled with thick clouds, which bring on such tremendous tempests 
of thunder and lightning, that all the neighbouring mountains trem- 
ble, and the city too often feels their dreadful effects. Lastly, the 
clouds discharge themselves in such impetuous torrents, tliat in a 
very short time the streets appear like rivers, and the squares like 
lakes. This dreadful scene generally continues till near sun-set, 
when the weather clears up, and nature appears as beautiful as in 
the morning : sometimes, indeed, the rams continue all night and 
they have been known to last three or four da}s successively •, and, 
on the other hand, as long an inter\al of line weather occurs. 

Fifty miles south of Quito is the town of Lacatunga, with 
P2,()00 inhabitants • farther south is Jiio liamba, almost ruined in 
16*98 and 17d(), by the eruptions of ('otopaxi, utterly destroyed 
hi 1/97 by an earthquake, when the peak of a mountain falling 
on the plain, not a vestige of the town remained, and of 9000 
inhabitants, only 100 survived. In the same convulsion about 
30,000 or 40,000 Indians are suppe^ed to have perished in the 
neighbouring districts. The town has been since re-built. These 
towns, with Hambat, containing 6*0t)0 inhabitants, are situated on 
the heights of the Andes, in the interior, from 150 to 300 miles 
from the Pacific Ocean. Near the coast of Quito, 150 miles distant, 
we have the important sea-port of Ouayaijuil, which contains 20,000 
inhabitants, and is the great maritime emporium of the interior pro- 
vinces. This low district of the coast is burnt up with excessive heat, 
and is exposed to all the desolating evils of a tropical climate, 
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We now come to a more interesting- part of our summary, 
namely, the produce of this line country. That of New (irenada is 
various. Its mines, which arc evtremely rich, are of the utmost 
importance to its commerce. The provinces of Antioiphu and 
Choco are alone richer in gold than any other ; and the silver 
which they produce is also remarkably fine. (lold is collected in 
great quantities on the banks of various rivers. Lead and copper 
are found, though but little souglit after ; emeralds and other jire- 
cious stones arc sent to Eurojie. Platina, K.c., is also produced, 
and mercury has been lately discovered to :'xi.st in the province of 
Antioquia, and also in the mountains of Qnindiu, near the village of 
Cuenca. Salt is also found in great almndance. New (irenada 
also produces excellent cotton, tobacco, cochineal, coffee, medicinal 
drugs, dyes, and other articles of minor importance, 'i'he .secluded 
situation of a great part of this country, amid the lofty jieaks of 
the Andes, lays it under the nece.ssit) of manufacturing for itself 
many articles of domestic u.se, which it would bediflicult and expen- 
sive to transport from abroad, over the mountainous deserts which 
environ it on all sides. The trade with Europe must, therefore, of 
necessity be limited 1st. liy the heavy expc'use of freight in the 
long voyage round Cape Horn, and afterwards along the whole 
western coast of South America, as far as the eipiator ; and '^dly, by 
the still more tedious land voyage into the interior, 'i'he chief port 
of New Grenada is ('arthagena, about 9()() miles from (,iuito, and 
7(K) from Popayan ; a distain e so immense as greatly to imjiedo 
the transport of European goods, more especially in such a country. 
Guayaijuil, then, is the chief port through wliii h (juito and the 
surrounding districts send out their surplus jiroduce lor what they 
require at home. The great didiciilty of transportation here arises 
from the jiassage being across mountainous and snowy dc.serts which 
.separate those elevated regions from tin* low country. In many 
parts the sides of the Andes arc beset with fiightful crevices of im- 
incirsurable depth, which are crossed by pendulous bridges, formed 
of the fibres of equinoctial plants. Over tln'sc frail and tremulous 
pa.ssages, the natives convey the traveller iu a chair, attached to 
their backs, and, bending forward their body, they advance with a 
quick stepj but when they reath the centre, the oscillation of the 
bridge is so great, that were tliey to stop, inevitable destruction 
would ensue } the native and Ins burden would be dashed to the 
bottom of a precipice, to whose profound dcjitli the eye can scarcely 
reach. These bridges being, from the nature of their materials, 
frequently out of repair, present to the sbuddering European, who 
visits these countries, frightful ehasm.s*, over which the Indians step 
with undaunted coniidence. Here is also the region of cataracts, 
some of which are truly magnificent. That of 'J'equcndaina dashes 
a volume of water from the plains of liogota, through an opening 
in the mountain, to the depth of COO feet, into a dark and un- 
’fathomable gulf. 
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In many places the travellers must wait for a favourable appear- 
ance of the weather, before entering on the eternal snows of the 
mountains, for, if they were caught in a snow-storm, they would 
never again emerge from these deserts j there are, besides, no roads 
except tor mules : in some places the traveller is carried across the 
defiles of the mountains on mens’ backs, there being no other mode 
of travellings and the perils to which they are liable in those 
wild regions are as numerous as they are novel and unexpected, and 
frequently expose the unwary traveller to swift and inevitable de- 
struction. The vast body of water which lies locked up in snow on 
the higher Andes, may, by a sudden thaw, be let loose, and then 
the moisture which has been falling for months in an immense extent 
of country, suddenly pours down in an irresistible deluge upon the 
lands. All the mountain streams, forming the channels into 
which the whole accumulated moisture of the year may be suddenly 
poured in its passage to the valley, are liable in a moment to be 
swelled into immense torrents, sweeping down from the mountains 
in all the majesty of irresistible power, roaring and foaming between 
their steep and rocky banks, until they burst uj)on the plains below. 
When we reflect for a moment that the whole collected waters of 
a vast expanse of comitry jire thus suddenly collected into one 
common channel, we may conceive the vast force of such a mass 
suddenly precipitated from the mountains into the surrounding plains. 
The passage of rivers, therefore, is one of the great obstacles to a 
free communication in those countries during the summer, and, in ^ 
winter, they are insolated from the rest of the world. Various con- 
trivances are adopted for securing a safe passage over these rivers. 
AVhere the stream is very narrow, with high banks, bridges are con- 
structed of wood, consisting of four long beams laid close together 
over the precipice, and forming a path alwut a yard and a half wide, 
being just .sufficient to allow a horseman to j)ass. Where the river 
is too wide to admit of a beam, bridges are thrown over, consisting 
of a species ^of their elastic cord, twisted together, so as to form 
several large cables of the length required. These are placed toge- 
ther with planks, laid in a transverse direction, over the lower 
cables, and the two upj)ermost fastened to the others, in the fonu of 
rails, for the security of the passengers, who would otherwise be 
in great danger from the oscillation. Mules and horses cross these 
rivers by swimming. Other rivers, again, whose rapidity, and the 
large stones continually rolling along them, render it impossible for 
animals to cross them in this manner, are provided with a rope 
connected by two posts on both sides, along which the animal is 
swung to the opposite shore. ' Besides these obstacles, many parts 
of the road arc entirely desert, and the traveller has to carry a large 
store of provisions, lest, by a sudden thaw and swelling of the rivers, 
he should be prevented from either proceeding or returning. It will 
be at once perceived that the transport of goods, if they arc at all 
bulky, is scarcely practicable in such a country, and that its com- 
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merce m\ist therefore 'be confined to articles of ex])ort to tlic 
lower country on the sea-coast, whence is derived, in cvclian^e, a 
supply of its produce. AVe lia\ e but very imperfect accounts of the 
produce of Quito, Popayan, and those setpiestcred regions ; and 
it may be doubted whether British manufactures have yet penetrated 
to this distant market. But if the country were dec idedly and per- 
manently settled under a free go\ernment, the enterpri/e and in- 
dustry of the people would soon be called forth, the roads would 
be improved, communications more practicable would be established 
between the surrounding districts anci the sea-coast, commerce and 
manufactures would achauce, and the whole country would rapidly 
improve by a free intercourse ^\ith the world at large, from which it 
is at ])rescnt separated by the ph)sical obstacles of its singular 
position. 

To the south of New (irenada lies IVru, formerly larger, but 
diminished in 177 '^ b) the los^ of I’otosi, and several of its richest 
districts on the east, which were annexed to the \iceroyalfy of 
Buenos A) res. It has Quito on the north. Chili on the south, on 
the west the I’acilic Ocean, and on the east the vast and desert 
plains, which, under tlic name of the* l*ampas, sprc'ad out from the 
Kastern Andes. It extends along the coast .‘t7;'> miles, and eastward 
into the interior 6'f)() miles. It is divided into seven dependencies, 
namely, Truxillo, 'Jarma, Ciuancavallica, Lima, (iuamanga, Are- 
miipa, and Cuzeo. It is dividend, moreover, into the upper and 
lower caiuntry. There arc* two chains of the Andes, which run 
along the countrv, parallel with the c*oast, and with each other. 
The one is the gre:it central chain, which rises above the limit of 
perpetual snow, and contains vast ch'serts, where eternal winter 
reigns. The other ridge, which does not rise so high, is nearer the 
coa.st : it forms an inclined plane towards the coast, from dO to fiO 
miles in brcMdth, and is called Lower Peru. It consists, for the 
most jiart, of sand) deserts, or of cultivated spots on tlie banks of 
navigable rivers, or such as aie within the reach of artificial navi- 
gation. In this low track the climate is sultry, 'i'he chief towns in 
Lower Peru, which are situated on the sea-coast, or on the banks of 
rivers, are Piura, >5echura, Paita, (famous for its pearl fishery,) 
Sana, Morrope, Lamba}egne, and Truxillo : the aggregate number 
of inhabitants being about ‘i^,0()0. 

In Upper Peru, which consists of a valley between the two 
parallel ridges of the Andes, already mentioned, there arc very pro- 
ductive silver mines, some of which arc almost ‘2. IfX) feet higher 
than Quito. We hav e in this district the towns of Tarma, Gua- 
malies, (noted for its manufacture of serges, baizes, and other 
stuffs,) Guailas, (with its gold mines,) Caxatambo, Conchuros, 
Guancavcllica, Guaiiianga, and Giianta, the five last having their 
mines of sUver, as well as manufactures of coarse cloth. South- 
west of .Guimwmga is the district of Vilcas Huaman, whence great 
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quantities of woollen cloths are sent across the Andes to Cuzco. 
There are several other districts in the neighbourhood, situated 
amidst the heights of the Andes, and abounding in mines of gold and 
silver. About 550 miles east-soutli-east of Lima is the cityof Cuzco, 
containing .‘i‘i,00() inhabitants, and adorned with various magnificent 
edifices. Its district contains nineteen silver mines. North of 
Cuzco, t)0 miles, is the town of Abancay, in a district of the same 
name, skirted by the snowy Andes. Among those mountains there 
are \arious other extensive districts, many of them cold and inhos- 
pitable, with warm and fertile valle)s interspersed, and but thinly 
inhabited. 

The commerce of Peru is carried on through three channels, 
namely, by the Straits of Magellan from Europe ; through the 
North Pacific from India and Mexico, and llirough the interior, 
with the southern provinces of Chili and Buenos Ayres. Since the 
trade was unshackled in i;7S, its exports and iinjiorts have been 
doubled, and the princijial branch of its commerce is that carried 
on round ( ape Horn, its exports are chiefly gold, silver, sugar, 
pimento, salt, V'ueano wool, coarse woollens, and some coarse 
manufactures. Its imports are generally all sorts of European 
manufacture, winch ((in (ic sold vhrnjnr than the same articles 
manufactured at home. 'I'he prodiue of the eountry is carried on 
the backs of mules to Buenos Ayres, across tlie mountains, by the 
rout of Areijuipa and (’uzco. Tlie chief exports are brandy, wine^ 
maize, sugar, ami woollens. Ituenos Ayres used formerly to im- 
port woollens from (Juito, but since the intercourse has been opened 
with Eurojie, the woollens of (,}uifo have been superseded by those 
of Europe. Ihiraguay tea is a great article of importation j it is 
infused in the same manner as ( hina tea, and is iti as general use 
there as the other is here. It is ui such universal request among 
the natives, that it is said the mines (ould not be worked without it. 
One great article ot iinjuirt from tlie eastern districts of Buenos Ayres, 
such as'i'ucuman, Ac., is mules, for the use of the mines. About 
^2(),0<K) of lliesc beastsof burden are annually imported into Peru. 

'Pile most valuable produce of Peru is its metairu' wealth, with 
which its mountains every where abound. 'J'hese arc interspersed 
with veins of gold and of silver ore, in which pieces of pure silver, 
solid copper, and le.id ore occur, freipiently intermixed with white 
silver ore, and virgin siUer in threads. In many parts are rich 
veins of gold ore in (piartz ; and gold is also obtained by working 
the mud found in the beds of the rivers. 'I'he gold is generally 
deposited in the high grounds, and being washed down by the 
violence of the mountain torrents, is carried by the impuksc of the 
stream, until it reaches a lower level, where it is dc|Kvsited on the 
banks of the river, and is easily extracted, by the simple jiroccs.s of 
washing, Irom the clay or sand in which it is imbeddeef. The ores 
found in Peru are extremely rich, yielding from five to fifty pounds 
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of silver for every hundrcnl weip^ht of ore, while the nvern^e pro- 
duce of the ^fcxican mines is not alK>vo three or four ounces to the 
hundred weight. 

Tlie jirovince of rJuancjuelica contains many new rich strata, and 
^eins of gold, siher, copper, and lead ore", the greatest part of 
^\hich lies (piite iK'glccted. 'I'he mmcs of l*asco, IflJ miles south- 
west of (iuanca\ahca, )iel(l the }earl} a\eiage produce of Idl.ofJO 
Ihs. tro} , (jf pure metal, 'i’hi'se mines are feet alK)\e the 

le\ el of the sea. 'i'he hed of metal is 1,‘),()()() feet in length, and 
al>out io breadth. About ‘“i\ miles distant from this is a 

mountain \\lu(h contains a prodigious mass oi ore, of line porous 
brown iron stone, interspersed with [Hire siKrr. In a soft \ein of 
white metallic cla\, aixait *2 to lolbs, of sil\cr an* found in e\ery 
hundredweight. In some places the ('oimtr\ is tilled with .silver 
ore. \t one jilacc it is so abundant, th.it it is found, whetuwer the 
turf is m()\ed, adhering to the roots of tin* grass in lilaments, for 
more than half a scpiare leagu<‘. 'I'he distrat of'I'ni\illo is ri'mark- 
able for its rich mines, which ha\e tmni'hcd to the provincial trea- 
sury of the place about 4 l.ooolbs of silver annuallv. 

In the province of Araa, near the small port of Iipiiipie, in a 
desert destitute of w. iter, .md mines wliuli produce from 1'2,(XX) to 
.')‘i,tHX)ll)s. iro\ of puie metal annuallv, gold is found in almost 
all the sil\ er mines. 

All tlu’se mines are under the worst jiossible manageiiu'iit. 'J'hosc 
who have the charge of the woiks are both ignorant and tareless. 
'I he great art ofmiiuiig consists in extracting metal fiom thc‘ sub- 
stances in wliic'h it is imbeddccl at the- Ic.ist possible exjiense, and 
in losing as little of it as possibli' m the juocc-ss. In both these 
important jioints the management in the I’cTuvian mines is miserably 
defective; not only is a grc'at propoiticm ot the metal left in the 
dross, but an enormous and uniic-c essary cpiantity of (piiclv-silver is 
consumed m the process ot e\tr;iction. 'I'he expen.se, and the 
trouble ot extrarting the jirecious met.ils, dcpc'uds, t»f course, upon 
the nature ot the- adventitious .substances m which they are dejiosiled. 
It they are found in soft jiorous stone', or in clay, tliere is nothing 
more to do thiiii to mix those substances with mercury, when the 
metal and the dross is sepaiated, audit only then remains to divide 
the mercury trom tlie .silver or gold , but when the vein occurs in 
hard roc.ks, as trccpieiitly happen.s, the expense is much mcroa.sed, 
not only in working these hard rocks, but in afterwards grinding 
them down to jMiwder by expensive mac hinery, which it is nec i'.s.sary 
to do iK'fore thc-y can be subjc'c tcd to the process of amalgamation. 
In the mines of (icrmany the most ingc-nious and j)crfect methods 
are in use for the bringing the on* safely, and at the least possible 
expense, through the ordeal of relinemeiit. Formerly, it is well 
known, that nearly all the mercury employed in the ojicration was 
sacrificed : now it is mostly preserved } and here, in this single ar- 
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tide alone, there is a great saving of exjjense. But none of these 
improved methods are in use in the I*eruvian mines. There is in 
every department tlie greatest possible waste ; and in those which 
were formerly worked for the l)cnefit of the King of Spain, (weshould 
rather say for his loss,) every species of gross malversation prevailed. 
There was not only ignorance, but the most shameless and ghuring 
corruption. In the royal (piick-silver mine of Guancavelliea, the 
King was charged lO'b piastres for every hundred weight of (piiek- 
silver, wliich was nearly 50 per cent, alcove its real value j and all 
the errors and unskilful operations in use were so pertinaciously 
adhered to, that wlien Mr. Helms, the German miner, sent over by 
the King of .Spain to iiujuire into the management of the mines, pro- 
posed a new construetiou of furnaces, by which a smaller (piantity 
of mercury would have been used In the ])rocess of extraction, he. 
was o[)pose(l by the whole host of the miners, superintendents, and 
workmen; from the highest to the lowest all joined in the chimour 
against him, — being artfully persuaded that his innovations would 
abridge manual labour, and, m the end, render their services unne- 
cessary. 'I'he rich delegates, or judges, in the mining districts, -are 
more especially represimted by Helms a^ the greatest villains, who 
enrich themsel\( ^ by jdunder, and by (onlirmed acts of peculation 
and tyranny, while they have always numberless jiretcxts ready to 
screen themselves from any comjdaints made to the \’iceroy against 
them. In many parts productiv e mines are ov erllowed, which might 
be drained liy the use of proper machinery. In other parts, where 
the ground is rich in metallic wealth, no skill or '-cience is dis[)layed 
in searching after the ore; but hosts of needy adventurers are col- 
lected as if for mere plunder, who jiierce the ground with innumer- 
able holes without order or regulation , so that they arc freipiently 
buried under ground from (befalling in of their pits; and these 
accidents are so common, from the carelessness and aviditv with 
which they remove (he earth, without j»roviding the necessary 
supjiortsfor the mines, that (hey are litde regarded. 

Ill the midst of this waiste and confusion much valuable ore is 
thrown away, and what is got i-, obtained at a vast and dispropor- 
tionate expense. The fact is, that the ]irofits of the mines are swal- 
lowed uj) by the direct roguery of the managers ; so that there is 
great scojie for reform in every thing that belongs to them ; and 
when the indeiicndence of the country is once fairly and firmly 
established, and Ijegins to shed its benign influence over the 
land, there is little doubt that this great staple branch of industry 
will be prosecuted with increased vigour and greater success, 
especially when the Nujireme Congress shall have time to attend 
more particularly to the internal economy and domestic improvement 
of the state. At present all are united in one general confederacy 
again.st iiufnovemeiit, as they profit, like some others we could men- 
tion, by the corruptions which they encourage. But when a new, 
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more vigormii?, nn<J more uprii^ht ^o\crnmeijt is once estahlislunl, 
nli these abuses will he itKjuired into and e\|) 0 ‘«ed. matter^ will ^oon 
be phued on a dillcrent basics, and the niiniiii;- trade, like e\ er\ other, 
will participate in tlie new impulse p\en by an enhejhtened and 
active ^^overninent to the eountr\ at l.ir^e. 

IVru contained, h\ the last census, l,()7t>,l‘2‘2 inhiihitanfs, spread 
over a \ast evteiit id’ lerntor\, where there is, as in other parts of 
South America, a lamentahh* want of roads, (anaK, and bride's, (o 
facilitiite the trans|>ort of iroods between distant parts, 'rhus, there 
is a line held open for impro\ eiiient . and now tliat Knp;lan(l has 
formally at know ledi^ed the independence oft olumbia, ma\ we hope 
that the spirit of her enterprising^ pliilosophers will speetlih penetrate 
into the desolate wilds of South \meriea, and jd.mt, e\en in 
those disUint regions, tangible proofs t>f the power, tin* knowledge, 
and e\tcnsi\e enterprise of l‘aip:hshinen. 


TiV 1 *A( n lu IHl I. 

N'into per ojir.i di fertiina e iiiiraimo, 

('he tnfti \inee, e ( lie trade poi tiitli, 

Cessar di tr<ini \.ieilanti i hilti, 

I'al oifiii piiiiee pode f.ii'se un tii.miio 
I Itussi .irtliili sill INdoiio st.iillio ; 

I’rU'sia \ii<)l doiiiin.iK del Idh.i i Ihitti , 
Britiimiia i man lia in sci\itn iidiitti ; 

Aiistri.iei It.dui (ioti ::nii(io \amm ; 

1 frati a ijobeni.ir iit<*rii.i I’m , 

Sjiagiia minaeem ai doti atli di ti de, 

K( eo la I’aee ehc ei ha ilato Idilio ' 

'I’lIK I’h.M K OK 1811. 

Of fortune, and of fraud, the woik !'Ur\e\ — 

For all tlie\ eompier, and then all hetra\ — 

Ot tott’riuir thrones h» li<dd the !>tni:^i(le.s o’er, 

III iMer\ petty prince one t\ninl more. 

O’er Poland see tin* Ilu'siaii harpy eruies, 

While Pnissia fain would rule the northern wa\es; 
Britannia loiiif hath held (he sea in chains, 

And Austrians Ausonia’s plaiiiH; 

To rule o'er monks returns old Pius — Pope ; 

Fur acts af faith in Spain, the wise iiia\ liopoi 
Oh, great and glorious Peacp, so kindly given 
In increy to mankind, hy God from Heaven ! 
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Journey across the Peninsula of India, from Madras 

TO JJOxMBAY. 

No. III. 

Madoor — Brahmins — River Cavery — Seringapatam — Palaces and 
Tombs of Hyder Ah and Tippoo Sahib. 

I HAD jiromised my hearers a rest this morning, (March 3d,) in 
order to recniil their strength, aftcT the fatigues of the preceding 
evening j and to tliis delay I the more willingly submitted from the 
necessity of waiting for my letters. I spent the foreiuKm principally 
in study within doors; for, as has been observed, the heat of the 
Indian sun prevents the traveller from moving out of the shade 
during the day, wilhout suffering much incoineniencc and incurring 
some risk from the exposure ; and the ojx'imess of the countr} here 
rendered any partitular examination of it unnecessary, as its cha- 
racter was perceptible at a single glance. 

After dinner I started for Madoor, a place twenty-nine miles 
distant, and W’alked until it was (piite dark. My bearers had neg- 
lected to |)ut a jiroper (piantily of oil into the lantern, which, in tlie 
course of an hour went out. 'I'hey confrued to procure lights, 
liow'ever, for some lime after dark, in a way (piite Orunital, and 
certainl)' more expeditious than just, b\ forcibly taking their lire- 
brands from casual passengers, but as the night advanced wt 
no longer met with anv people, and before we had reached Ouspetta, 
a part of the country particularly infested witli tigers, we had nothing 
left but the stnui]) of a torch, the taint glimmer of which 
only served to make the daikness more palpable. M’itli this we 
proceeded, however, and I had begun to do/e, when, as we. came to 
a woody turn of the road, the bearers made a sudden halt, jnit downi 
the palainpiin, and with one accijrd set u|) a most alarming }cll. 
At lirst I was startled, being (piite at a loss to know what had haj)- 
pened, but on iiupiiring the cause, I found that a tiger had been seen 
to cross the path, and to enter the bushes on the right. 'I’he bearers 
j)ositively rt'fused to jiroceed until I had loadi'd my fowling-piece 
with small shot, for I had no ball, and had fired into the [ilace which 
they jiointed out. This was not an exjiedient suggested by my own 
judgment, as nothing could be more likely to irritate a wild beast 
than to wound him slight!) ; but, whether be had moved from the 
spot whi( h they supposed him to occupy, or whether, as is not im- 
probable, wlnit had been seen was only a cheetur or leopard, which 
confines its attack to four-footed animals, and Hies from man, no 
evil conseipience followed the discharge. The bearers passed 
on, shouting most mauJuHy for fear j and such was the impression 
which this sight made upon them, that they were afterwards much 
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alanned at an object indistinctly seen in the obs(‘urity, which proved 
to be an ass, and, indeed, every bush and bramble was ma^niilied 
into a tig^er. 

After pa>sing; Oiwpetta, and reaching’ Chinnapatam, where we 
slept two or throe hour;, in the middle of the night, we arrived at 
JSladoor alxjut ‘'Cven o’( lock in the morning. Oiispctla, whit h is 
eight niilo'^ from liiddidv, is a long unfortified Milage, eonsisting, 
like most of tho^e in M of one street, filled with shops; at 

the farther end of if there is a neat brick bridge, coaled with chunam, 
which about 1(X) jards long, aiul leads lu ross a small river, 
A guard house is built on the opposite side of this liridge, belong- 
ing to the Rajah of Mysoor, who makes tins place the liead- 
(piarters for ids cavalry regiments. I'lie Inghwav, after passing this 
bridgt‘, turns to the left, and a little farther on there is a com- 
modious house, with a flat roof, built by ( olonel ( lose for the 
aceomuuKlation of ir.ivelbTs. l‘'rom Ouspetta 1(» ( hinnapatam (he 
road IS very beauliful, tie((uentlv winding .ind passing up and down 
j'hght eminences. 'I’he I’ountrv on cai h sid(> m many places cul- 
tivated with sugar-cane, and diflerent dry giaiiis, and here and there 
groves or topi's of iMtcl-nut trees, oni’ of the most slender and 
elegant .species of jialiii, vary (be .seem*. 

This artificial cultivation !■' every vvln-re bounded by natural 
jungle, and forests of large tn’es, which <!olh<’ all (In* surrounding 
hills, 'J’he s(ul, for .siwcial mih’s lx fore arrival at ( liiimapatam, 
changes to a reddi»h colour, and the vegetation sprinn from (lii.s 
is remarkably liiMiiiant. ( hinnapatam itself is a long village like 
Ouspetta, and the inlialnt.mts are tiadi’rs and < ulli\ ator.s. d'here is 
a bungaloe on the west side of the jilaee, and abmit half a mile 
farther, on the .Seringajiatam road, a v erv < iuisulcrable stone fort, 
of an obhnig sipjare form, with a fosse braie outside of the W'alls. 
'Dicse are surrounded l)y a dcepditdi, and have two gates, one at the 
coriKT of the north sufo^ ,ind the «»thcr to the easlwaid. At each 
(orner of the fort, besides (he basiinuh, whidi are round, (lu re are 
s(ju,ire platforms, with stones m the (eiitre for imbedding mortars. 
'J'here are altogether a hundred and twenty three embrasures in the 
walls, wliK li contain a decayed mud village-, and a small pagoda. 
'I'he land in the vicinity of tlx* ro.ul between (Jhmnapatam and 
Madixir, is cultivated ; near the former place, with .sugar-caiie, 
hi'tel-nut tree.M, and various grams, but on adv arx iiig, the view ix 
Ixiunded by wild hills covered with jungle and forest tn es. About 
four miles from ( lunna|)atam, there is an agraharam, or Jirahiuin’s 
village, witli one or two pagixlas. 

Madoor is a village not .so large as f'liinna]»afani, but of the same 
dcK’ription ; and it has a bungaloe at the western extremity, of 
which I took possession. In tlx* course of the morning (.Mardi 4,) 
a proces.sion pa-ssed the windows, i-otihisling of two musicians with 
small drums, not unlike hour-glasses, two players on nivgasara or 
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Indian hantbny^ ; a fifth playing' an instrument with a monotonous 
sound, whidi served as a drone to these; a sixth blowing two 
horns, a seventh with a shell in one hand, and around sonorous 
platter of bniss in th(“ other; and lastly, three Brahmins, each 
holding a basket of hjilii bamboos under the left arm, a cloth in the 
left hand, and a large bra/en vessel, crowned with flowers, on the 
head. 

'I'he music produced b) this band of strange instruments was of 
the most harsh and dissonant kind , not, however, what could be 
projjcrly called harbarous, being clearly deduced from lixed princi' 
jilcs, and having a measured air. 'i’he shell was a religious symbol 
of V ishnoo, as vv.is also the brazen platter, which is a representation 
of his weapon, the chakkra or discus.* This was the diurnal pro- 
cession of P(H)Ja, or the anointment of the god. It was proceeding 
to the pagoda, where dancing girls were in attendance to worship 
the idol, with strange gestures and attitudes, to the sound of still 
stranger mu, sic, while llowors, with oil and other ingredients, were 
to he showered on his head, and the rice and fruits contained hi the 
hra/en vessels were to he ollered him for food ; and it is needless 
to add, to he again withdrawn for the supiiort of his lioly votaries. 

'1 lie cloths earned by the Brahmins were clean garments, which, 
according to Hindoo ]<ivv, they must, if not jirevented by sickness. 
';nli their own hands, and change every day. Whilst I was 

female beggar, who 

Se l w.lh'ri ‘ h'wl ever seen, ting af- 

joint In joint. MiMTaW,. nieiiilicants of tins description are not 
airin!;''t'|i'i'.'>l'.',(i,"!,'''.' "i*'' V "f medieinc is imperfect 

nlio le nt need it ' ri' " eonlined to those 

liimd (ifimlnll nl '7'' "f ffmlimins fed by the 

Ilielr l' 7: , 1 ,; ^ >l*e expounders of 

Menu': f^^>llovving passages from the Institutes of 

duties of readini'- dll.' nre assigned the 
lieing, ofasalltl oill : '''"'f of ^=‘eri- 

"«■/ '/on/iyetd, o/urei,.i„,. y,/7'.'-t.’S^ 

andi. a,,.!] "ilh'7iu,7’7.|il.rt S / '“^'7™ W India. 

'orated in the ein.lre, a„7 7 ."-t r" “ “ "f '‘helper. 
I'dgc. Ih-ing a, thin as a line ein-nl-.r ‘ ground to a fine 

-l^^tnunent is whirled 

though the iiir, and is often dirccted^v-hl. ^kiimning horizontally 
t'^uiii a voung tree, or the of a imr in 

^ kg of a horse, at the distance of 60 yards. 
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* Since the Brahmins sprang from the most excellent part of 
Brahma,* since he was first Iwrn, and since he passesses the vedu, 
he is by right the chief of this whole creation.’ — C. i. v. 93. 

‘ Of created things, the most excellent are those which are ani- 
mated} of the animated, those who subsist by intelligence} of the 
intelligent, mankind } and of mankind, Brahmins.’ — C. i. v. Qfi. 

‘ Of Brahmins, those eminent in learning } of the learned, those, 
who know their duty } of those who know it, such as perform it vir- 
tuously } and of the virtuous, those who seek beatitude from a 
perfect acquaintance with scriptural doctrine.’ — C. i. v. 9/ . 

* Whatever exists in the universe is, in ellect, though not in 
form, the wealtli (d’ a Brahman } since the Brahmin is entitled to 
it by his primogeniture and eminence of birth.’ — C. i. v. 100. 

' The Brahmin eats but his owm food, wears but his own apparel, 
and bestows but his own in alms } through tlie benevolence of the 
Bniluuins, indeed, other mortids enjoy life.’ — C. i. v. 101. 

^ Though Brahmins employ themselves in all sorts of mean 
occupations, they must invariably be honoured, for they are some- 
thing transcendcntly divine.’ — C. i. v. 319. 

'J’hese and otlier passages, with which the religious w'orks of the 1 1 in- 
doos are intersj)ersed throughout, have led them to consider the relief 
of a Brahmin as giving a claim to future happiness, and have, there- 
fore, directed their charity to this one class of peoj)Ie, to the exclu- 
sion of the rest, so that mendicants of other castes are jiermitted to 
die with want, without exciting the least commiseration. .So true, 
alas ! it is, that our best actions are often but the ofls[)ring of a 
gclfisli view to our own interests. 

I learned at IMadoor, that about three nights before a man had 
been destroyed by a tiger, within a few miles of a [ilaee on the 
road wliich wt were about to pass. Ilis body was found very much 
mangled, and deprived of the head and one of the arms. 'J'he alarm 
which my bearers felt on travelling at night, and without a light, in 
so dangerous a part of the country, was not, therefore, without 
foundation. 

I took (he ojiportunity, in the cool of the evening, jirevioiisly to 
setting out, to examine the fort, which is at some little distance 
from the town. It is about half a mile in circumference, built of 
mud, and gone much to decay. 'J'lie walls are very low, the ditch 
has fallen in, and, in its present state, it is useless as a place of 
defence. There is a small village within, and this seems nearly 
deserted, though there are two large and new pagodas, which. 


• The Brahmin from tlic mouth of Brahma ; the Kshatrya, or royal 
Rect, from his arm ; the ^'avsya, or merchant, from his tUigli ; and tlie 
Scodra, or cultivator, from his foot. 

Oriental Herald ^ Vol, 15. E 
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em!)Iems of the religion to which tliey belong, seem to flourish in 
proportion to the misery whirh surrounds them. 

Forts of mud are ])erhaps nearly as good for sustaining an attack 
as those of brick or of stf)ne, for they receive the ball without 
being ^liattered, and do not easily give way, but they require to be 
kept in coii'^tant repair, and every fall of rain does them considerable 
damage, 'fin y are admirably adapted to a dry climate, like that 
of Arabia or I'igvpt, but are ill .suited to India, a circumstance which 
appears strikingly illustrated hy the fact, that wliilst the fort which 
I have been describing was in perfect repair twenty years ago, and 
is now nearly demolished, .sonic of the walls of liabylon, inade of 
.sun-burnt bricks, are in existence at the jire.seiit day, and one of the 
oldest pyramids of Egypt of the same material is still standing. 

from till' walls ol this fort, I .saw a nnmlier of people in the fields 
boli)W,pre.sing sugar-canes, and in order to sl)owit.s simplicity, I shall 
dcM ribe (Ikmu.k bine they <'mpl()\ed. A tree had been cut down a foot 
and a bait from the ground, and a bob' was hollowed out in the 
stump, about nghteen inches iu diami'ter, and of the .same depth • 
m this an upright beam was m-,erled not nearly ,so large a.s the 
cavif), and wlmh, eonsequeiitl}, leant against its side: from the 
top ot the upright beam, another descended at an angle of 45 degrees 
and trom this again a third beam, or rather platform, passed inward.s 
Imri/on ally lo llio first ojid on. losi,,^. it, torniinatetl ,it about three 

tit ■ furt '.r ‘ r 'i"’i "V''"' loaded at 

till Airtlitr end, winch was about eight feet'from the upright beam 

M . i VO „ks were vop.d to the horizontal bo, am, and on 
"loviti^r m a eiiele, eaitsed the vertical beam to revolve which 

hi» bu’s,aess‘was'"'i., i,.ed'ihe pn;;i™' lengths and 

ebanical ■idv-m/ H.-o i i ^ ^ ^ 

l-b-^cla, in which^thcroa'ah^ ^ 

to the reiiuisite height hv Jwv, t^ese are raised 

imlitted plane, ^Indi 

0010™; “ I •-■'‘-i '>y time 

tiger, I thought it as welM, 

same fate, bv enterin.r ,„v ‘1,1 ^ meeting with the 

native of Aly'sore, who'^waLr ^ 

larupiin, and of u’liiueh shortcrfAr*"^fh” pa- 

“>ucii shorter form than those in use among Eu- 
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ropeftns, m Natives always sit in tliis conveyance cross-leg:^. 
Before him, at the distance of a hundred yards, went an out-nmner, 
with a curved horn, whose business it was, on coming: near a village, 
to warn the people of his master’s approach by sounding the horn 
and proclaiming his titles, lie was accompanied also by two 
attendants, armed with large knives, which I shall have occasion 
to notice more particularly in speaking of Courg. The personage 
who was thus travelling with so Jiiuch pomp, was a gooroo, or religious 
instructor, a j»ersonjige who is much venerated by the Hindoos, and 
employed by e\ cry family ot respectability. 1 1 is character corresponds 
in some measure with that of the ancient philosophers, and his 
employment is much of the same nature. One learned man is per- 
haps gooroo to a Imiidrcd families, and these too in dillerent parts 
of the country. He receives very large presents for bis visitations, 
which are usually made in great state, and lie is attended by a 
number of disciples, who minister to all his wants, and treat him 
with the greatest respect on all occasions. There are many of these 
gooroos so rich, from the presents which they receive, that they 
can afford to move about on elephants, and 1 have heard of one who 
keeps more tlian twenty of tliese animals, which alone involves an 
expense of ahov e 1 ,()0()/. a year of our money. The reverence the 
Hindoos pay to these jircccptors is cipial, if not siirpasssing, that 
which they have for their owm father and mother, and this feeling is 
strongly inculcated by the Hindoo law. 

^ Due reverence to tliose three, (parents and precejitor,) is con- 
sidered as tlie highest devotion, and without their ajiprohation no 
man must perform any duty.’ — Menu Inst. chap, ii., v. 

^Since they alone are held eipial to tlic three worlds, they alone to 
the three principal orders, (hralimiiis, kings, merchants,) they alone to 
the three Hres, (the nuptial, the funeral, and the sacrificial). — Chap. 

ii., V. ‘230. 

‘ By honouring his mother he gains this terrestrial world ; by ho- 
nouring Ins father, the intermediate or ethereal- and by assiduous 
attention to his preceptor, even the celestial world of Ilrulima.’ 
—Chap, ii,, V. 232. 

AVe did not make niueli progress during the night, and in the 
morning (March .5th) about 7 o cliK’k, I found, that inste.ad of being 
in Seringapatam, as I expected, 1 was yet full ten milcH off. We hud 
passed ^lundium on tlie road, which is an inconsiderable village, 
with a bungaloe, and the country through which we had travelled 
had been somewhat more open than through the former stages. 
As my bearers were fatigued, wc stopped under a small tree, 
near a choultry, which was occupied, and I made my break- 
fast of some cold provisions with which I was provided. 

We did not start again until 11 o’clock, and the day jiroving very 
bot, my bearers were so much exhausted that they were obliged to 
E 2 
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make a second halt, within two miles of Seringapatam. The ap-^ 
proacli to this city being by hills which command it, the vieW is 
very Ixjautiful. It docs not lie so low as, from its notorious un* 
healtliincss, some would be led to expect, for although on the east 
the hills are higli, on the wc'^t the country appears to be tolerably 
oj)en. Still, however, it is placed decidedly in a hollow, and being 
surrounded by rice cultivation, the exhalation from the stagnant 
water spreading over tlie country is, no doubt, the principal cause 
of the fevers which so invariably attack residents in this place. 

After wading through a branch of the river Cavery, the bridge 
over which h:i^ been reeently carried away, and is not yet re- 
placed by a new one now' building, we came to a fauxbourg 
of considerable length, composed chiefly of huts and small houses, 
lietween this and the main river, whose two branches make 
Seringa[)atain an island, there is an extensive flat of rice culti- 
vation. now jiassod the Cavery by a very handsome stone 
liridge, and found it to be about .'fOO yards wide, and with a rocky 
bed, almost bare from the low state of the water. For more than 
half the year this river is nearly dry, a feeble stream only passing 
between the rocks, which ever) wliere abound ; but when it is filled 
l)y the monsoon on the western coast, it becomes a majestic and 
rapid stream, of great bieadth, and carrying down a vast body of 
water. I proceeded towards the suburb (‘ailed Chahur Gaujam, which 
is outside (he fort, and the place where the judge and register of 
tlio ( ourL lesidc. d'lu' latter ollice being lilled by my friend, I took 
up 111 ) (jiiarler.s w illi liim. W'e remained within doors (luring the 
heat of the day, and in the afternoon took a drive to the fort, as 
well to examine it generallv, as to obtain a siglit of the celebrated 
broach tlirough wliieli it was last taken by the English. This 
piec'c ot tortitication is tlie largest I have ever seen, and, at a guess, 
I '■hould suppose it to be two miles and a half in circumference. It 
is eiu'ompas'-ed b) double ditclie.s, wbieb it must have cost immense 
labour to excavate, for tluw are of great depth, and are hewn out 
of the solid rock. 

1 he breach wo perceived to be at the north-west angle, both faces of 
which arc opjiDsed to the river, owing to the division of its branches. 
Here tlie hank of the river was knocked away, which filled up the 
outer ditch, breaking down the ramparts also for’ about 50 yards. 
To this chasm the JiritLsh troops, more especially the 74th, a King’s 
regiment, directed their attack by mareliing across the river, at that 
time low and fordable ; great carnage took place at this point, 
rom the necessary exposure of the men to the enemy’s fire, but 
they su(|ce<:ded in passing the ramparts, and in advancing to the inner 
ditcli, of which, strange lus it may seem, they are stated to have had 
no prev lous knowledge. This difficulty thev .surmounted by finding 
s(jme passage in another part, and thus entered, and finally took the 
place Without much difliculty. The shot marks, in all parts of the 
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Walls, suflicicnily showed the destructive fire of the British ; but 
we remarked, particularly, the excellent direction of the fire from the 
]k)nibay army, who were so placed that they were enabled to enfi- 
lade or rake both the ramparts and fosse. From the breach we drove 
to the east side of the fort, where there is a beautiful mosmie and 
two minarets. I’his building contains superb cloisters and courts, 
where all the richness of the IVlohammodan style of architecture is 
displayed in the columns and arches. From hence we ascended one 
of the minarets, by stairs winding round a central pillar, lighted at 
every quarter of a circle by a small window. I had no means of 
measuring the height of this tower, but should suj)pose it to be about 
200 feet. 

From the toj) we had a line view of the city below, with the sur- 
rounding scenery. In a north-west direction we saw' the ('jivery, 
divided by the angle of the fort, after embracing which, fijgcther 
with an extent of land outside, so as to form the island of JSeringa- 
patam, it united again about two miles to the south-east. 

'i’his fort appeared full of })oj)ulation, and crow'ded w'ith houses. 
Tippoo’s palace and /enana, which are now converted into bar- 
racks, were among the most conspicuous buildings. 

llie number of inhabitants, ])rincij)ally IMohammedaiis, who were 
attached to the former government, from a recent census taken, in 
order to ascertain the number of migrations from the unhealthinc‘ss 
of the place, is at jiresent 2(),0(M), and about an eipjal number have 
abandoned it. p.issed out of the foit again through very thick 
W’alls, and traversed two draw-bridges across the two ditches 
already mentioned. The appearances in tlie ditches are very in- 
teresting to one accpiainted with the science of geology, for the 
strata arc here (ompletcly e\j)o.sed, and exhibit some line examples 
of basaltic dykes, which ( ross them in several plac'Cs. 

''J'hc objects chielly worth visiting in Scringapatam, and which 
I had seen on a former occasion, are the palaces and tombs of 
ll)derand Tippoo. d’lie Lai Bagh,or red garden, is situated at the 
eastern end of the island, and is a handsome palace in the Moham- 
medan style, where lljdcrand 1'ippoo occasi(»nalIy spent their time. 
'J'he apartments are airv, though lovvj and the walls are ornamented 
with gold and silver foil, and the ceilings with stucco-work and 
painting. There are but two stories j and elegantly light pillars, 
whence spring ornamented arches, support the ground-floor, which 
is chiefly composed of open halls and verandahs. 

This palace is surrounded by a handsome garden, containing a 
number of cypress trees, of which the Mohammedans seem fond. Its 
fountains are in ruins, and it is now suffered to go to decay j for, 
happening to be in a particularly unhealthy S|)Ot, no person will in- 
habit it. Neither Hyder nor Tippoo ever made it a place of constant 
residence, as they always lodged in the fort. The Dowlut Bagh is an- 
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other j)alace and garden of the same description, and equally rich in 
ornament, though not so large. 'J'his is ke])t in very good repair, as 
it is occupied by the judge, and on one of the walls there is an his- 
torical painting, representing Ilyder andTippoo at the head of their 
forces, defeating and taking j)ri.soners a small body of troops under 
('oloncl Hailey at Hoollaloor. This fresco is curious as a specimen 
of the low state of the art of painting among the Indians j for although 
it may be supj)osed llie work of the best artist who could be procured, 
it is little better executed than the designis usually seen on China cups 
and saucers. It is curious also, as exhibiting very correct likenesses 
otll^dcr and Tijtpoo j and lastly, as showing their arrogance and 
exultation at having vaiuiuishcd a force about one-twentieth of 
their number, one of the very few \ictories they ever obtained over 
the Hritish. 


J he celebrated tomb where Hyder and Tijipoo are buried, is near 
the Hal Hagh j Tippoo having had it erected there exiiressly that he 
might look ujam Ins f.ither s grave from his own windows, and con- 
template the place where he himself would be ultimately laid An 
arched glte^^ay leads to it, with an ojien room above, where music 
IS pla>ed moriung and evening. Having passed this gateway and 
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* See Munroe’s Narrative. 
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We rose early this morning, (March 0’,) and went to examine the 
jail. It was a very inferior building to several whieh I have seen 
appropriated to the same pur|)ose in India, being small, dirty, and 
surrounded by inetliciont mud walls. A\'hilst going over this and 
the courts connected with it, my friend des})atclied a messonge:- to 
the resident of Mvsore, in order to obtain permission for me to travel 
through the Rajah of (’ourg’s territories, instead of going by 
VV^ynaad, on my way to the Malabar coast. I'liis I was anxious 
about, because the road tlirough C’ourg is not only nearer, but, as 
the medical man informed me, more healthy than that through 
M’yniuid. 

The Courg country is governed by a Hajah, whose brother proved 
a faithful friend of tlie English in tlieir w'ars with 'I'ippoo, and the 
reigning sovereign has been on all occasions eijually amicable as the 
last. It was formerly a (“ommon practice to traverse his territories j 
some ])ersons, however, soon abused Ins hospitality, and on one 
occasion, as I learned, part of his furniture was stolen, so that, 
thenceforward, no one has been allowed to visit him, unless by the 
express permission of the Jliitish resident of Mysore, 

I received a visit this morning from the pundit, or head Hindoo 
law olliccr of the court, who jiartly, perhaps, through my interest, 
but chietly on account ol his own learning, was appointed about 
two months before to this situation. U'hilst 1 was studying the 
Sanscrit language, this pundit was my instructor j and we had, 
therefore, become as intimate as the ditference of our situations and 
prejudices would allow. 

It is the oflice of the jmndit to expound the Hindoo law, in order 
to assist the judge in the decision of civil cases. As all these 
laws are framed in Sanscrit, which scarcely any European under- 
stands, great learning and integrity are absolutely necessary on 
the jiart of the cxiiounder. It is only in civil cases where the pun- 
dit is consulted, as in all criminal prosecutions the Mohammedan 
law^ is in use, moditied, however, in many respects, and made to con- 
form to principles of Jlrilish justice as far as jiossiblc. My lirahmin 
friend wa.s very hajipy to sec me, and after complaining of the 
unhealthiiiess of the cjimate, by which he laid already lost one of 
his relations, and which was so great just at this time that the 
court could not sit from the number of Native oflicers who were 
sick, he expressed his giatilude to me in the warmest terms, and 
would insist on preparing me a repast, a kind of compliment which 
I bad never heard of under similar circumstances, and a strange one 
for a Brahmin to pay to a European. 

In the course of the forenoon he accordingly brought in a num- 
ber of dishes dressed after his own manner, and we had no reason 
to complain either of his larder or his cookery. My friend went 
off on a hunting excursion after dinner, and 1 was left to pass 
another day in his bouse. 
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This day (March 7) was passed itr reading, for I had bees some- < 
what indisposed, and was tlierefore advised not to move about ; 
much, or to expose myself to so unhealthy an atmosphere. I , 
received a second visit from the jmndit, who indeed remained with 
me all the afternoon. 


In the evening I received a note from my friend, informing me 
that the resident not only permitted me to go through the Courg 
country, but liad sent a messenger to the capital in order to men- 
tion my intentions, so that the Rajah might be prepared to send 
conveyances to meet me. I’liis 1 considered as an act of great civility 

in Mr. , ^vith whom 1 was hut slightly acquainted, but the 

kindness and }ios])itality of tht‘ Ihitisli resident of Mysore are too 
well known to need any eneominms from an humble traveller. I 
took llh‘ i)rc(autioii (o lureasetond set of bearers, to secure me from 
being detained on li)e road, in case any of luy own people should 
fall sick, a very fivapK'nt oteiirrenee on leaving JScringapatam. 


On the Hth of March { started with twenty-four men instead of 
twelve, and al)out eight o’clock on the following morning arrived 
at Hussem-poor. 'i he country I had j)assed, after quitting Seringa- 
patam, was hilly, and, as far as I saw of it after the dawn broke 
but spanngly covered with jungle. The land was stony, and the 
way o.xcee(lingly rough ; for as there is little communication, except 
by loot passengers, between the C:onq)any’s territories and those of 
tli(‘ Rajah, there is no broad road like that which reaches as far as 
‘ enngapatam, whence artillery manufactured at that place is con- 
»(au(ly pasM,i|. towards the Presidency. I no longer found the 
accominodalion ot hungaloes, but was now lodged at a small 
(hoiiltryor slicd, winch also seemed to be a place of jmblic meeting 
for sonic Jlrahniins and nioncv-changcrs. M idi these iieoiile f 
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the day had been excessively hot, passed in a shed thtotigh which 
there was no thorou^^h draught of air. At the other end of the 
village there were four or five very nide places of worship, only 
one of which w*as enclosed in a w\all, and might be dignified with the 
name of i)agoda. The others were little stone etlifices, answering 
to the virakuUs of Colonel Mackenzie, but just hirge enough to 
admit one man, and at the further end each contained a particular 
idol. In one, ^liiva, Par\ati, Ganesha, the Voiii, Linga, and Nundi 
appeared j whilst in another, there w'as only tlie Nundi, Yoni, and 
Linga. By these symbols I understood that the inhabitants were 
Shaivas ; and indeed this is the more prevalent sect among the 
Hindoos in the A\'est of India. The Brahmins of the }>lace asserted 
these little altars to be very ancient, and they are cerUiinly not of 
the form or size of pagodas of the present day. 

On my return to the village, I met with a civility such as I had 
never before experienced, and which deserves to l)e recorded on 
account of its rarity. One of the Brahmins, with whom I had been 
conversing during the day, was standing at the door of his house, 
and he beckoned me to enter. 1 did so, and was there made 
ac(juainted with his mother, his wife, and his child, not to mention 
a calf, which was an inmate in the family. It may seem strange 
that this should be a mark of such particular attention j but when it 
is considered that one of these lords of the creation looks upon 
a European ns little better than a Pariah, or outcast, and that 
he would be polluted even by his touch, the favour will be duly 
appreciated. This man atrected to know something of [mhnis- 
try, and, probably with a view of olitaining some money, he 
proceeded to exercise his art, by examining my hands after the 
manner of the gipsies, but I jnit a .stop to his projihccics by request- 
ing him to confine his observations to the past, which, I observed, 
must be auv easier task on bis })art, while there would be this 
advantage, that I should be enabled to verify his consunmiate skill 
by my own exjiericnce. He cither guessed, or was told, the period 
when I hud ({uitted INladras, but being quite at a loss for any other 
event in my history, was very ready, if not to acknowledge his 
ignorance, at least to a\ oid its further exjjosure. 

We started from this place as the evening closed, and continued 
travelling through a hilly country, until we arrived at Kattimallal- 
vadi. Here we w'cre forced again to j)ut up at a smokey old choultry, 
and, what was worse, inhabited by several noisy and filthy beggars. 
One old woman, in particular, never ceased talking until day-break, 
edifying iHy palanquin-bearers with a long history of her misfor- 
tunes, I'he reason why my bearers did not prosecute their journey 
through the night, was, that the road was so strong and uneven, 
that they preferred travelling even through the heat of the day to 
the risk of wounding their feet in the darkness of the night, for 
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their sandals only protect the soles of their feet, and some do not 
n)ake use of even this defence. 

On the follovvin^^ morning- (March 0th) I saw more clearly the 
nature of rny habitation, wliieh much resembled an English cow- 
shed, evceiJt tliat bv the esmstant use of fires for cookery, the waUs 
and Ik).1h liad become (luite black with smoke. I walked out, and 
went round the walls of a fort on the left of the choultry, about 200 
yards distant. 

A man of the i illagc joined me, from whom I learned, that when 
.Serlngapatam was taken, this fort was destroyed. It W'as of a 
sipiare foiiii, and measured by j)aces ‘2SO )ards on each side. It 
had been built of stone and mud, but was now completely dilapidated. 
Still, however, the village remained within, and in this case there 
were no habitations outside the walk. Dry grain cultivation was 
carried on to a eonsiderahle extent in the neighbourhood, and the 
land looked (lean and well dressed. Early in the morning, several 
bullocks made their apjaairance near the choultry, laden with mer- 
chandise, and some Native tents wore soon pitched, consisting of 
two legs, as of (•ompa^^es, at eaeli end, united by a cross polo, over 
which a j)ieee ot canvass was thrown, and fastened to the ground. 
They belonged, as 1 le.iined, to itinerant traders, who came to the 
villages from the larger towns onee a week, thus holding a .sort of 
fair or market dav. 'I'hey sold only the more neeessary articles of 
eoiisumiition, su( li as dillerent sorts of grain, curry stuff, cloths, and 
(■roek(M) ware. Wk' were now obliged to travel by day, notwith- 
standing the heat, as we could no longer move in safety during 
the nigiit, on account of the wild eleplmnts and beasts of prey which 
infest the li/rests on which we were about to enter. 

Just as I was on tlie point of setting out, I witnessed a curious 
/muib/ which, had it lia|)peiied in liigher life, would have been pro- 
dueliveot moieseiiouscouseiiuenees. A man, who inhabited oncof the 
huts near the ehoullry, (or wliat cause I could not perceive, gave his 
wile a seveie l>ealmg, upon which she immediately resolved to quit 
his hou-'C, ;iiul leluin to her relations, as is usual on .such occasions 
in this country. She had no sooiut commenced her journey to the 
next vill.ige, than licr son, a )outh of fourteen, came forth, and 
eainestl) eiitreatiiigher to return, endeavouring, on the failure of his 
persuasions, to lead lier back by tlie arm. This only served to 
excite greater rage on her part, which she vented, after the manner 
ot her sex in India, by heating and scratching him most unmerci- 
tully. At this crisis, a separation seemed inevitable, when suddenly 
a second female came out from the bouse, flew towards the offended 
dame, threw herself at her feet, and by this masterly stroke of silent 
elocpienee, succeeded in settling her into perfect tranquillity in a few 

I'rom MalWivadi \vc journeyed on towards Periapatam. The 
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f road still lay over hilly gjonnd, but there was more brushwood on 
either side as we advanced, and here and there we passed to|>es of 
betel-nut trees. About midway in this staple, we ])assed alon^ (he 
raised bank, or bund, of a sheet of water, about half a mile wide, 
formed by a river in a valley, whieh was by tins bank arrested in 
its course. This lake w’as almost eo\ered with water fowl of all 
doscrij)tion.s,more esj)eeially ^cese, ducks, teal, cranes, and llamin^) 9 , 
I endeavoured to approach them with the ii;un, but they were too 
wild, or too wise, to allow me to do them any harm. The method 
of catchinu; them, which, though I ha\e never seen it practised, I 
have so often heard described, as to entertain no doubt of the fact, 
is to set alloat a number of globular earthen pots on those parts of 
the lake which the birds freipient. In the course of a day or two, 
they become (|uite accustomed to these, so that a man with one 
over his head is enabled to appioach near enough by swimming to 
pull them by the le^s under water, where he easily fastens them 
to loops in a i;irdle worn for the purpose. In the afternoon we 
reached Periaj)atam, or rather a choultry, a little to the rip,ht of 
the town. This ai>i)eaied sulhcjcntl) clean, but we had not been in 
it above a few seconds betore we were covered with Ileas. Of these 
rather ina])[)iopnale inhabitants of a honsv of re.s/ there were my- 
riads swarming' on the' m'ound, owina; to its havin'^ been recently 
Used as a cow -shed. It was impossible to exist in (his place, so we 
immediatelv moved into the village, where, as it was fair-day, there 
w.is much biMle and lialhc ^oin^ on. W'e at lirst made towards 
what we tliouj!;h( a thoidtry, but on cntiy, found it to be a small 
pagoda, with a stone idol in it. All I wanted was a habitation free 
from vermin, and I undd have made mv-'clf very (omfortable with 
Svvaini, my hard-hearted fellow-lodger; but the villagers did not 
deem me vvoitby -o great an honour, and therefore would not allow 
me to pollute Ins .sanclnary. As they turned me out, however, they 
thought proper to lind me other accommodation, by putting me into 
a granary, where ther<‘ was stored the food for about twenty ele- 
jdiants, belonging to the Kajah of Mysore. In each corner of the 
room there was a heap of paddy, and care had bcTii taken to put 
the *^and seals upon it.^’ 

I walked out in llie afternoon, and found IVriapatam to be of a 
respectable size, as its name would import. | It is the last village 
on the JMysorc! territories, and at some distance from it there is a 
new and well built stone fort, which I did not visit. This night 
Was the anniversary of a celebrated Hindoo festival, called Shiva 
featri, and soon after 1 retired to rest in my j>alan(iuin, I was 
fewakeiied hy tlic sound of music* near the pagoda, close by. On 
looking forth, I saw a procession pass, hcacied by two girls, with 
^"" jen vessels on their heads, ornamented with wliite feathers. 

* 8ec ‘ Oriental Herald,* vol. xiv. p. 61. 
t Peria, great — Palaiu, eify or town. 
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Brahmins and musicians marched in front, torch-l)earers * were 
distributed around, and two persons were furnished with long 
white cloths, wliich they laid down in succession before the damsels, 
that they might not touch the bare ground. As soon as the pro- 
cession reached the jjagoda, the Brahmins entered, and a dispute 
having arisen alx)ut some |)art of the ceremony, a \ iolent altercation 
ensued, which lasted so long that 1 was tired of waiting for its issue, 
and withdrew again to rest. 

*''In all religions of mere ceremony, morality f^cems to he put (piitc 
out of conkineralion, and so long as tlie enjoined rites are performed, 
the votary conceives that he has fulfilled his religious duty. A 
more marked e\amj)le could not be adduced than the present, 
where a numl)er of tlie priesthc'od sat down, in the temple of their 
deity, and thought it no dishonour to him to stjuabble and abuse 
each other before his face. 


To Inez. 


Not yet, — not yet, — wo meet not yet! 

Our se|nir.uiou has hccii long ; 

But time, wliich teaches to t«)rget 

hen hearts are cold and hope is young, 
TMakos hopes and hearts with us more warm, 
And strengthens passion’s potent charm. 
There is a stream, as Iha-ts tell, 

Whose limpid dews olilivion shed ; 

Ah ! who would ‘«eek its sleepy s])e]|, 

Or jionr its opiate o’er the head? 

None, none wh(» e’er hath felt the bliss, — 
The joy of .stieh a lo\e as thi.s ! 

Thou art to me the twining plant, 

Who.se lemlor arms I eourt to eling 
Around my hreast, in wealth or want, 

A.s iiys that in conrtsliip fling, 

Alike in snn.shine, or in shower. 

Their tendrils o’er wmic rustic bower! 

And I wonl<l ever be the bower 
To shelter thee, when storm" urise; 

. To shade thee from tlie snnheam’s power. 
And he thine all beneutli the .skies;— 

They tell me love brings bitter woe. 

But ire can never find it so ! 

* Madras Courier,^ Feb. 20, 1S27. 


• Torches in India are not made of hemp apd pitch, but of cotton 
rap vVrapped round a stick. A flame is constantly Kept nj) by pouring 
oil on the rugs, and for this purpose a copper vcssefls used w itll a narrow 
yteck, otit of which only a thin stream ot oil can run. 
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No. II. 

Comparison of E^ypt with Turkey, (uhtressedfrom Cairo, to a Lady 
born in Smyrjia, and rcsidui:^ in Kurland, 

There is ccrtiiinly some truth in tlio goueriil opinion, tlmt ^the 
recollections of our early da)s are atntmi^ the most agreeahle of 
sensations, and that the return of infant impressions is gratifying 
even in age.’ It was while rellecling on tlie imi\ersal intluence of 
this principle, that I thought of its peculiar applu ation to yourself, 
\\ho, having often talked to me, while in England, with the most 
passionate fondness of the cvpress-grcnes and nK)nntaius of Smyrna, 
seemed to dwell upon the recollection of Oriental manners, amidst 
which your infancy was passed, with a satistaction that proved how 
sweet these recollections were. 

The unchanging customs of the East w'onld have furnished no- 
thing new to oiler you on the subject of your native city, which has 
))robal)ly seen no alterations, Imt in the succession of its mhahitants, 
e\er since your departure from it j but in the metropolis of Egypt 
some variations exist, and as it is still within the range of the 
d'urkish empire, you will not, I conceive, be averse to their deli- 
neation. 

The local situations of Constantinojde, Smyrna, mid many of the 
(irecian cities, chosen with intelligence, and improved by art and 
cultivation, form, mapiestionably, their chief beauty and inde- 
pendent of the imposing elTect on all who approach these cajiitals, 
jiroeures to their inhabitants the luxury of summer breezes, and the 
cser-varying pleasure of marine scenery. The pompously titled 
city of Grand Cairo is destitute of all these advantages, though 
situated in a climate where the absence of rain, the variety of clouds, 
the vicinity of burning deserts, and the more than tropical heat of 
the atmosphere, would seem to court the aid of such auxiliaries, and 
render them more than iisiuvlly delicious. It would occupy Umi 
long a discussion to inquire into the cause of such an ill-directed 
choice, however worthy it may be of examination j but siu h is the 
fact, that this proud cajiital of the (.’aliphs, known among the Arabs 
by the appellation of the (ireat, and figuratively styled the Mother 
of the World, is built ujxm a dry and sandy jilain, at the foot of 
the Mokattam hills, whose grey or yellowish surlate, unenlivened 
by a single blade of verdure, fatigue the eye, and, like the rocks of 
Malta, reflect a burning heat, which, in this southern climate, is 
still more iiisupiiortable. At a distmiee, too, from the delightful 
sc-enery of the Nile, and the fertility of its banks, the houses are 
supplied with water by a wretched canal, which being stagnant for 
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several months before the inundation, would in any climate of less 
avidity depopulate the city by its pernicious exhalations. 

The extent of f^round which Cairo occupies is nearly treble that 
of Smyrna, and its ])o))ulation is estimated at 300,000. The 
mos(}ues, batlis, and public buildings are numerous ; their style of 
architecture being in(»re ])urely Arabic, they are lighter and more 
elegant than those in Turkey ; the streets arc still closer and more 
obscure j tlie markets wor^^e suj)plied ; the numbers of camels, asses, 
dogs, and cliildrcii, still greater ; and the lilth and misery of the 
feme, the blind, and leprous inhabitants, inconceivable. Amidst all 
this, however, the bazaars are the emporium of wealth and mag- 
nificence j the shawls of Cashmere, the pearls of ('eylon, the gold 
Stuffs of Alcp])o, the diamonds of (Jolconda, (he shalloons of An- 
gora, the muslins of llengal, the jewellery of Constantinople, the 
emeralds and rubies ot Arabia and India, the arms of Damascus, 
the velvets of (lenoa’, and the silks of Italy and of China j in .short, 
fill the richest jiroductions of e\cry port of (he globe are there dis- 
played, and every nation lends its tribute to this mart of luxury and 
opulence, except (Jreat liritain, whose manufactures are in the 
highest po.ssible esteem, hut randy to he met with when demanded, 
chiefly from the incapaeity of the rieh Oriental merchants to imjiort 
them, except through the agency of Frank.s, and the poverty and 
low credit of these not ciiahling tliem to do so. 

1 he liazaars are divided, as throughout all the East, into separate 
departments, possessing whole streets of the same trade or jirofes- 
sion, and dealers in the same articles , but, by a whimsical contra- 
diction, while the jewellery range is among the most inelegant, the 
.shoe bazaar is muiuestionably liie best built street in (be metro))olis. 
I'he ([uarters of residence for different classes of people are also 
distinct, as at .Smyrna ; but from the very conHued number of 
Franks here, their ])overty, and consocjuciit inability to enjoy the 
airy and spacious inan>jlons wbieh the leading 'I'urks inhabit, their 
quarter is among the wor‘<t, and has h bazaar of its own, where 
shops ot all descriptions are mixed togfllier, with coHce-houses, 
and barber’s bcnehe.s, filled by low characters of every nation. 'I'he 
only advantages it possesses is that of securitv at night, by having 
a closed door at the end of each alley j and its hcing'on the edge of 
the canal rendering it agreeable for about four months in the year, 

If that cun be counted as an advantage which give.s them for the 
four following months a fetid odour almost insupportable j and for 
the remainder of the year, until the waters rise, a continual dust 
from its bod, which obliges them to kcej) their darkened Windows 
always closed. The .streets of this quarter are so narrow jvs not 
to admit of two balconies projecting opposite to each other, although 
they are only the breadth of an ordinary sofa seat, or divan, to which 
pur|K)Sc tliey are invariably appropriated j they, therefore, project 
fijltemntely from the dwelling on one side, to the opposite wall on 
th6 other, thus rqpeittbling what is called a dove-tail in carpentcry ; 
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and beine; often so close that bands can he shaken . or even kisses 
e\clmne:ed, from one balcony to anotlier, without the ))ossil)ilitY of 
bein»: discovered by otliers, as all of them are comjilelely closed, or 
opened only by little folding doors of lattice-work from the inside, 
The (juarter of the .Jews, on the opposite side of the canal, is, how- 
e\er, still narrower, for there I have really seen a stout 'fork, bur- 
thened with yat:igan and pistols, unable to pass to the end of the 
street, where, arrested in the middle of it by touching the wall with 
his body on each side, he was obliged to return and seek a wider 
passage. I was myself obliged to turn also, in order to give him 
room, as it was impossible for us to pass each other ; and being on 
horseback, my feet absolutely tout bed the walls of the buildings on 
each side, while m) head was in constant danger from the low over- 
hanging balconies, wliich I could only avoid by fre(|uenlly bending 
ui\ body over the anincal’s nock. 'I'he peojde of Kgypt urge the 
same reasons in favour of this system of budding as are advanced 
in Turkey, namely, the exclusion of the sun ; and iti proportion as 
his beams are here more powerful, they have so ('Ifectually secured 
themselves from tlicir intrusion, as with the heal to h.ue shut the 
liglit out also, literally liv ing in twilight at noon-day ; free, it is 
true, from a scorching, but oppressed l)y a snllocatmg heat. 

As there are no houses in Cairo which can be properly called Frank 
residences, the dwellings continually changing their cmliarrassed 
ou'upiers, all of them are built in the same manner, — that is to sav, 
in tlie general style of the country. 'I'liev hav(‘ notliingot that airy 
lightness for which the rctri'ats of Hoodjah and Scdi(|iiev, in the 
neiglibourhood of Smyrna, are so rcmarkalile, but are dull lieavy 
mansions, entered by a low and obscure door horn the stri'et, and 
leading to a sijuare ventral court, to which all tlic prim ijial windows 
are directed. 'I'liese windows, as if not aiicady sullii ienlly darkened 
by the gloom of their situation, and the wretched (piality ot tlie glass, 
arc covered with a close wooden lattice-work, through wliidi it is 
inijiossible to sec the smallest obje<’t, and vvlii're jealousy itsell 
might defy communication wlicn tlic small ajicrturcs tlirough which 
the face can be barely shown aie .secured witliin. 'I lie inferior ol 
those dwellings is a grot'‘s(pie mixture of jioverty and luxury, of 
dirt and magnificence. 'I'he kitchen, bed-rooms, and ordinary ajiart- 
nionts, ,are destitute of all couvenience. 'J'he peojile slceji generidly 
on a basket-work bed-stead, whicli costs aixmt two |»iastres, or less 
than a .shilling; tlie bed-rooms are without tables, chairs, or even 
Wash-stand, beyond a vacant space on the bench of a dirty window j 
and the stone-paved fl(X)r i.s uncovered by carpet or mat of any de- 
scription, while every .sacrifice is in.uJe to lavisli wcaltli upon the 
hall of ceremony ; and here, it must be ciuifcsscd, iu most ot the in- 
stances whicb \ have .seen, they are both tasteful and luxurious. 
Tills hall, occupying wliat w’p. term in Kngland the lirst Door id the 
house, is always a large and lofty nMun, i)o.ssessing latticed windows 
in every accessible direction, and frequcatly termiriatcd by a pointed 
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dome of coloured glass, very fancifully worked into a close frame of 
clay. Entering at one of the narrow ends, similar to the vestibule 
of your own drawing-room- at home, a space is left to receive the 
slippers ; and about four feet from the door, the whole floor becomes 
first elevated five or six inches, another elevation of the same height 
surrounds the three sides of the apartment, on which is formed the 
divan, the cushions of which display all the finery of cloths, stuffs, 
embroidery, and needle-work, that«the industry or the wealth of the 
occupier can command. But the thef d tnuvre is the white marble 
pavement, the variously-figured slabs of which are divided by inter- 
secting lines of mosaic, most ingeni^y executed, ,while in the 
centre rises a beautiful fountain supplied with water from the Nile, 
which, throwing its streams almost to the dome, has the most de- 
lightfully refreshing effect that can be imagined. The construction 
of the fountain is so extremely simple as to render it of general use, 
and as it is sunk below the level of the pavement and descend^ to 
by marble steps, when the heats of summer have subsided, it is 
covered by lengths of flooring fitted to the space, and the room being 
then spread with carpets, and a chandelier sus[)ended from the dome, 
it is converted into an agreeable winter-apariment. But all this 
union of luxuries, adapted to every change of season, seems only to 
increase the disgust wliich is excited by passing from the palace to 
the dung-hill, terms that are strictly admissible when contrasting 
this part of tlie house with the others. 

'fhe inmates too frequently, in this respect, resemble their habita- 
tions j for I have frequently found a lady in a morning visit arrayed 
in ragged calico, which might have once been white, but, like the 
wearer, had lost its colour beyond redemption, and so unpardonably 
dirty in her person as to forbid one’s approacli, though in the even- 
ing the same jiersoii might be seen on the state sofa decked with all 
the trinkets of her casket, and glittering in a spangled robe, like a 
Drury-lane princess in tragedy. Here, as in Smyriia,you find hidies 
speiiing French, Italian, Greek, and Turkish, to which the Arabic 
is often added ; and this, with an imperfect knowledge of the guitar, 
and a few Italian cavatinas, make up their education. They are 
called accomplished, and if the being unable to read or write in 
any known language renders them so, they are certainly worthy 
of that appellation j but the fact if, that notliing can be conceived 
more wretched than the state of female society in this capital. 

Of tlie other classes of inhabitants, the European and Asiatic 
Turks occupy the chief military appointments and political oflices 
under the Vice-Roy, or Pasha, who raised himself to, his preseot 
eminence from the Albanian ranks. The Armemans and Copts 
manage the revenues and finance, — the former attending to ihwe 
arising from commeitC^ the latter to all assessed taxes on land, 
dwellings, population, &c. The Levantine Catholics are principally 
merchants on a small scale } the Greeks, dealers, in tiie bazaars j the 
Jews, brokers, money-changers, and collectors of coin for the Go- 
vernment ; and the Arabs, who form the grand mass of the popu* 
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latlon, filling: all the intermediate clas^C'^, from the head of the elmreh 
uiid rich traders, down, to the o{)j)reshed body of the poor, wlu) fill 
lip the measure of their existence in all the laborious and uiiprolitalde 
duties. Would you believe it, that throughout the city not a calpai'k 
to be seeiP nothing less than a Cashmere shawl must cover an 
Armenian head j and though they arc forbidden to wear any of the 
priv ileged colours, being Christian subjects of a Moliammedan power, 
tliev get them expressly manufactured of black, brown, blue, and 
other dark shades, so richly ornamented and flowered as to cost from 
‘20(K) to '2o0a ])iastres, or upwards of UK)/, sterling each. AH the mili- 
tary here, except the Albanians, whose dress you must ri'member to 
ha\ e seen in Smyrna, continue the Mameluke costume, which, it 
must be confessed, gives great richness to the aj)pearan(a‘ of the 
wearer, especially when armed and mounted. The (’opts wear 
around their heads a singular bandage of blue linen jicculiar to 
themselves, and the (ireeks, Jew's, and ('atholics, have turbans of 
liliie and other dark colours, while the richest of the Arabs dress 
with com|)arative simplicity, when contrasted with the inagniliciMiee 
of the Turks. The lower orders wear a jdain blue sliiit, girded 
round the waist, being sutliciently pleased to sport their rod or yel- 
low shjipers, and white woollen turbans, as the privileges of their 
taitli. 'I'he women of Kgypt are still more disgms(‘d in public than 
tlioH* of 'furkey, — having over their usual dress and veil a pink 
^ilk chemise, and large black cloak, which envelops them so com- 
pletely that even their eyes are scarcely to be seen, for which, it is 
lru<‘, they have little use, as they seldom walk, but are led in troops 
on the backs of mules and asses, on towering saddles, at h'ast tli(‘ 
In ii;lit of the animal itself. 

As the fear in which all Eurojieaiis lived here pri'vious to iIk' in- 
v.l^l(ln of this country by the French, obliged them to abandon the 
I rank dress, most of the ladies born in Uairo continue to jircserve 
itie In'vantine costume. You are too well actjuainli'd with this to need 
drxnjition. It is precisely that of the 'furkisli and Armenian ladies 
nl .'Mnyrna, except that they lOad their long tresses with more h’- 
dye their nails and palms with deeper henna, smoke their 
I'lpe^ 111 comiiaiiy with their visitors, and wear a profusion of paste 
oinaments on their turbans, instead of diamonds, which unfortunately 
tlu \ are too ])oor in general to purMiase. 

From this outline, your own recollections will fill up the details, and 
when you have done so, I am sure you will not envy me my being 
among j-ueh imperfect specimens of your own sex, and so unlike 
those wi- have seen together m tbeacTompIisbed ( ireles of England. 

1 vvould have forgiven them their want of ey press-groves, mountains, 
and vines, but it is not so easy to pardon the utter neglect of their jier- 
''"ns, minds, and dwellings, more particularly as, for a great portion of 
tlie year, they are usually shut up, and confined to the sole enjoyment 
ut their own resources, and must be, generally speaking, miserable 
indeed. 
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A Tropical Squall. 

Tmk cvonini^ 1)rep/c was cool Ainl strong, 
And srnoothiv gdid our bark along, 

Whil(‘, in the blue concave, 

Tin* twinkling stars shone clear and bright, 
And silver Luna’s trembling light 

Danced on tin* s[Mrklirjg wave. 

Hut, gathering in the nortliern skies. 

Heboid the mnrkv clouds arise, 

And, in th’ horizon lower, 

Till, rolling on, in thiekest gloom, 

Tliey darken Heaven’s cerulean <lomo, 
Where all was bright bet’ore. 

AUnLihli'd Zephyr shuns tin' gloom. 

The listless '^ails and creaking boom 

No longer catch his breath ; 

This snltrv calm the stmm picsages, 

’Tis the dread p.iiise ere balth* rages, 

'i'be harbinger ot death ! 

Blit s(‘i/<« the moment eri‘ ’tis past, 

Furl every sad, strike eveiv mast, 

And every \<ird seeiiie ; 

Von bkiek clouds bursting from the north. 
Shall hull a mighty tempest forth, 

Th\ balk ma\ scarce endure. 

See, ''ce afar, the ioaniing spr.iyl 
At length ’tis come; bear, bear away! 

Kccji licr befoie the wind ; 

(bids, what a blast ! sta\, steer not wide, 
'I'here’s instant death on either siile — 

Steadv ! the compass mind. 

Whem-e this confiisiim? why that shout? 
Hark ! the shrill cry, ‘ The light is out!’ 

A V awning grave is near ; 

One lingering spark still rests behind, — 

No more! — ’tis gong! — and w('’rc consign’d 
To d.irkness and despair I 

Anotlier liglit ! or all is lost — 

’Tis chaos now ; — our bark is tost 
At random on tlic wave. 

Another light ! or yield to fate — 

Haste! haste, before it he too late 

Our reeling hark to save! 

A liglit is found ' — the vessel wears, 

Betore the wind again she heais, 

Nor dreads the fedittwing breeze; 
Thanks he to Him of mighty power, 

\\ lio moves his hand the waters o’er, 

And culms the mountuin scus. 


B (i. B. 
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Proposed Reforms in the Medical Service op India. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, Jo, 1S;27- 

reference to :i Paper in your ‘Oriental Herald’ of June 
la^t, b\’ a ‘ Retired Surgeon,’ I enclose a copy of a Memorial from 
Madias, dated March 18‘2‘2, addressed to the (’oiirt of Directors 
ot the Last Lidia Company, on the subject of medical {grievances 
and reform. A few explanatory notes are added to the imanorial j 
and, con^iderina,' it as {lublic properly, it is olfered to the press ; 
blit as tliis IS done without the consent of tiie author, it is re(|ue.stcd 
tliat his name may be omitted. 

It is not jirctended that this memorial was ever actually read 
b\ the Court of rveadenhall Street ; whii h is said, however, to have 
(Iciioiiiiei'd it as jxrnsli and (jncrnloits, and the [letition for theame- 
lioiatioii of condition — n(ad)iussihlr. It tlieir dt'cision lie a just 

the Directors, who are not altoaelher l)e)ond the reach of 
pahla opinion, will be alad to see it in )oiir pa^'cs j Inil 1 re^^ret it 
I'' not in mv power to fmni''h )()u with a cop). 

fa)w as the medicid estabbsimients in India have alwa)s been, 
tliev have even retroa’raded within the last seven years; fromwhuh 
II may faiilv be mfeired that the said medual (“stablishments have 
I itlier no friends in tlie ( ourt of la-adenhall Mreet, or, what is pretty 
iiiikIi the same tliina, that the Dircctois have no favourites or in- 
i' le-ls to serve in the medic.il cst.ibhslniiiMits in India, which both 
m.iki’s them, llic nudteal Li,lal)li:>liiiti'nt.s, to wit, ]>oor, and kee[)S 
iIh'Iii so. 

^ our Rental Medical Correspondent, for Aua:ust, has not ad- 
Mited to the increase of chajil.iin’s retiring pay fiom major’s pay, 
'-'I'i/ . to that of Lieutenant-Colonel, 'Mixf. a year; j)ublislu‘il m 
ilie ‘Last India Uei^ister,’ correi t<‘d to ‘2Ith Vjiril, iS'i;. — 'I'liis 
•dier IT) years’ service in India. At that ju-riod of serv ice, a siir/^eon 
' ll) only retire, if com|)elicd by ill health, on the half-pay of his 
r.iiik, 1271 . loA.; after I 7 years’ service, on tin* full-pay of ditto, 
I'M/. C2.V. ; .and after .20 year.s’ .service, on ditto. It) I/. I'Jv. ! ! ! h 
I III.'* just and tnipaUial 

It may just be added in conclusion, that the av cra;^^e .serv ice in 
liidi.i of three members of the Medical Hoard of Hen{.^al, is 43 
y''ar^; of tliose of Madras, 3‘2; and of Hombay, 30 year.s; and 
tk' ir jiay on retirement, ‘icaes at in otia tula reiedanf,' .500/. a 
y«‘ar ! 

d’he ])iiblication of these statements, in addition to many others 
iua<h* since their date, may, if the Court of Directors be inexorable*, 
hy exciting the attention of the Proprietors of Last India istock, or 
F 2 
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of the Board of Control, lead to an investigation of this subject, 
which cannot fail to occ.tsion a more liberal and just treatment of a 
useful and deserv ini^, but neglected and degraded, branch of their 
service in India. — 1 am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

U. S. 


MliMORIAL 

To the llonunrahlo the Court of Directors for the affairs of the Honourahle 
the United (Ampan}f of Merchants of Un^'lund, trndimj^ to the East 
Indies, the Memorial of S. S , in the service of the Honourable East 
India Compantf, on the Establishment of Fort St. (Jeor^ef 

lluMiw.Y Su nWETII, 

Bah. 1 . 'I'hat while many and groat improvements, regarding the 
])ay and pensions to jnedic:d ollicers, in bis iMajc'sty’s naval and 
military services, have taken ]»lac(‘ witliin tlie last twenty years, no 
alteration lias been made in the 'situation of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s medical olTicer.s duriivj, the idiove period, nor iiidc'ed since the 
year 171*b‘, when they were placed, as to regimental sulisistence, 
pay on furlough, and retiring pensions, upon the same allowances 
which they now receive. TIk* period of service of member^ of the 
medical board, and of superintending-surgeous in their respective 
situations, has, sinei' that peiiod, been naluced from live to two 
years ; but no [leeuniary alteration, in regard to pay on furlough, or 
retiring pension, has been made in the mtalical department. 

‘2. And, although by the (ieneral Order of (lov eminent, dated the 
t)th of October, IHIO, the monthly sidaries of members of the nu‘- 
dieal board, and of supenntending-surgeons, were increased and 
fixed, yet that increase of salary is entirely local, and in no way 
affects the pay or subsistence on furlough to Kiiiope, nor the retir- 
ing pension of any rank; which, it is most respectfully solicited, 
may be considered as one of the chief olijects of this memorial. 

3. It is true that, within the last twenty-live yeais,a very limited 
number of the medical ollicers of this presidency have returned to 
their native country, and retiied from the service, with the assist- 
iince of the fund, in easy circumstances. Hut opportunities to rea- 
lize the most moderate .sum, wlien added to his pension, to enabli' a 
medical oflieer on this establishment to retire from the service aftiT 
a period of from seventeen to twenty- live years actual service in 
India, tall to the lot ot but few indeed; and these chances, from 
alterations in the .service, are becoming more and more rare; so 
that it may with truth be asserted, that where one medical oflieer is 
enabled to return to hi.s native country after the prescribed jieriod 
of .service with such property as .shall make, with his pension, the 
most moderate .subsistence, twenty, who, with a decent jirov ision, 
wmuld be most happy to retire from the service, or are stronuly 
impelled by declining health to do so, are, from want of means, 
obliged to linger out their remaining years in India, to swell the 
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numerous list of those whose services and existence arc to terminate 
in this country together. 

4. That tlie assistant-surgeons and surgeons of this army are 
])laced, with regard to their pay and retiiing pensions, precisely on 
tlie same footing with lieutenants and captains in tlie llonouralde 
Company’s service, who come out to India at a much earlier [leriod 
of life, and have higher lionours and rewards aw'aiting them tliaii 
arc destined to fall to the lot of medical ollicers. lUit cha[)lains, 
who retpiire a previous course of study to tit them for their ollice, 
are dilferently and much better jirovided for than medical officers 
arc, although the education of a chaplain is not more e\[)ensi\o nor 
of longer duration than that of a well-educated medical man, and an 
assistant-siirgeon appointed to your service in India cannot pnxeed 
thither agreeably to \our Court's regulations, at an earlier period of 
life than a chaiilain is jiermitted to do/' 

T). Your memori;dist here begs to refer to the sentiments of a 
most respectable medical writer, J)r. Hamilton, on the propriety of 
augmenting the jiay of regimental surgeons. Dr. Hamilton had 
liiiusclf served jus a regimental surgeon, knew the privations and 
liard.shijis which were cxjiericnced in this station, and was well 
(jualilied to pronounce a correct judgment on the subject on which 
he wrote. leain from him, that at tliat time, I/IH, the pay of 
a regimental surgeon did not ('\ceed SO/, a year. He jiroposcs 
‘ioo/. as a more cipiitable and competent remuneration for their 
serv ices. 


“ C. L. C. />., DM Jjml I sot;, a. 0 C , istJprU ISo;. 1 15. 

‘ On recoil, si(i<*i iition of our ordia's ot flic l.^^th duly l/ltS, we an' of 
opinion that the retiring pav theiehy allowed to chiipliun." i^ not adeipiatij 
to tlie length of service, n'lpiired, and liavc agreed to the tollowicg 
alleretion.s in the regulations tin n estaldished, vi/. 

‘ .4!) Tliat chaplains, after seven years residence in India, he alhnu'd 
to come to Ihirope on fnriongh, and to recehc the pay ot major (luring 
siieli furlough. 

‘ K). Tliat chaplains, vvlio come home for ill health prior to this period 
of service, sliall receive tin* pay of captains only. 

‘41. That cliaplain.s, having served ten yrars at a militurv station, and 
after eighteen years servii'C altogether, (inelnding thice yeais lor a liir- 
loiigli,) shall he allowed to retire on the pay of major 

‘ 42. That chajilains, having served ten years in India, and whose con- 
stitutions will not admit of flieir continuing in the service there, for the j 
period recpiired to entitle them to full pay, shall be permitted to retire 
on the half piiy of major, 

‘ Id That eliaplaims vvho.sc constitutions will not admit of their con- 
tinuing in India for so long a period as ten years, .sliall he permitted to 
retire on the half pay of captain, provi<led they have served seven yeara 
III India. 

‘ 44. That no retiring pay he granted to eliaplaln.s wlio have not served 
seven years in India.’ — Code of Pay He^nUitions, p. 558. 
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6. Dr. Hamilton quotes Dr. lirocklesby, a celebrated and en- 
lightened physician, wlni wrote, twenty years before Dr. Hamilton, 
* On Economy and .Military Discipline.’ Dr. Hrocklesby is of 
opinion, that a regimental .surgeon, qualified properly by a liberal 
education, should not reeene less than ‘V)Ol. a year. If this salary 
were deemed necessary foity-se\cu years ago, it is hoped that this 
memorial for an increase of pension will meet, at this day, with the 
favourable consideration of the honourable the Court of Directors.^' 


* ‘ Let us suppose the suriji'oii twenty-tive \ cars of ajic before he be 
qualified for Ids odice ; I sliould tliiak it afinost hiq)roper that any person 
should enter into the army as a physieian, or (pialilied surgeon, till he he 
nearly this age ; neither i.s his understanding pnqierly ripened, nor <'an 
a liberal education hi* finished niiieh earlier; and till both take place, he 
is unfit for so iuqioi taut a (‘barge. Let us siippoM', aho, that he has 
received an e.xpeiisive education, and alteruanK rc-ided several \ears at 
a nniversity, (thi' least i^ lonr,; and at no small expen-'C All this is to 
be doin' befon' he can bi'gin, I •'hall call it, the world, or is in a situation 
to r('cov(;r an eipiivalent lor hi^ tune, money, and trouble. Ib're is up- 
wards of one-third of file ua^ti'd, which ought Mirely to he eon''ideied as 
of material weight, sinci* we find the peiiod ol man’s life '■o limited.’ 

‘ Will any (uie venture to assert, that ihert' i'. an\ thing like a Miper- 
fluity in a salary of 201)/, a> time' eo. allowing for an ollieer’s expenses, 
and as the valiu' of mom'v now ^tamf.’ 

‘ In almost any other wa\ <d lit** a man ma\ obtain this, and that 
without either toil or .inxielv ol snid\, or the expemse, at which medical 
honours must be obtaiiu'd In mo^t ot the gent(‘el meelnudeal branehes, 
a sum as large can he ve.iilv eleaied. It this be true, vvho would enter 
the army, where lie miisi --laivi' on le^.^ than half''’ 

‘ This eompeteiiev, 2.*)0/ per annum,’ Dr ^boekle^hy adds, ‘ in time 
of peace would In an indnei ment to almndaiiee of learned and ingenious 
men, of siillii ient science, to divi'M thelllM>l\e^ of ambition, and to ipiit 
the further hustle of a hns\ woild for the means of a genteel em|do\menr 
in those jiaths into which, from their on^etliiig in life, they luid early 
entered,’ (1) — Di’ Hunnlton un Ihi' Dn/it.s of a lic^imenffd Sftrifro/i. 
iroodfid, Ijondon, l/hd Hen., '1<I rof , 1/8, IS.'i, I/!) 

(1) A ohiiphim, after eiglileen \e.irs sumco in Iinli.i, inehnliiig tliroe \ear.s for 
one Ini lough, is allowed to icliic on tlw p.w ot lu'uten.int-eolonel, .UJV a year, 
after ten jear.s, it (oinpelled by ill health io (put the seiMce, on the halt-pay ot 
lieutenant-( olonel, ‘200/ I.m. ; after ^e^eu jeais, on the half-pay ot major, 173/. 
7s, fid. See Meinonal, p h 

‘ East Imha lit ">\(i t y i m ri't Itil to 2l(h .Ipnl, 1827. 

A surgeon, atier twenty jeais seuiec in India, inelnding three years for one 
furUnu;h, is .illtiwod to letire on the pav ot captain, I'.ll/. ^ 2 ^. E\ery lienlen.mt- 
I’olonel, major, or capUiin, is .diowed to letire witli the half-pay of his rank to 
which he has altained, in ease Iiis health wdl not permit him to seive in India , 
t. e. to a suigeon, 1 ' 27 /. l.u , in any peiiod above thiiteeu and under seventeen 
years. 

A subaltern ollicer, or milit.irv assistant-snrgeon, h.iving .served six vears in 
India, is permitted to retiie on the half-pay of oiisiiin, .'ilC 1;')?., li ins (onstitn- 
tion be so iinp.ined as to pievent the possibility of his continuing in India. 

A .surgeon, who may have served thirty years m India, unless lie has attained 
the office of snperintending-surgeon, and served two years as such, has still the 
same retiring pay he had after seventeen years service, 191/. 12 j. per annum. 
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7 . That since the regulations for incrca''ing the a(I\antagO'<, tind 
improving the situation, of medical olliccrs of his Maiesh\, nmn, 
^vith the view of encouraging able and well educated men to enter 
into and continue in that hue of hi^ Majesty’s si'iviee, his ^l.^je^tv’s 
medical army oHicers have possessed manv ad\antages o\er the 
medical otlicers of the Honourable Company’s service, in regaid to 
an increased rate of pay and jien^ions of eaeli rank, in addition to 
those advantages which they fornu'rly possessc'd, in tlie number and 
respectability of tlieir appointments, 'j’hey lia\e a director-general 
of the army medical lioard, inspeet(»r.s, and deputy-inspectors of 
hospitals, physicians, surgeons, and apotlieearies to tlie forces, — 
situations both of honour and prolit ; while in this country, all the 
ranks above regimental surgeon, which we ha\i‘ to iiumtion, are 
siiperintending-surgeon and member of the medical board, all <>ther 
medical stiiff situations being considered as local and temporary 
ajipointments only, with additional salaries (’or tlie time, Init without 
any Jixed or delinite rank, or additional letiring pension. 

H. Hur members of the medic.d boiird, and sn|)erintending- 
surgeons, can scarcely be considered as holding any lived or ‘■peulh’ 
rank; for, if they are permitted (o letiirn on furlough to Kurope, 
they are posted as regimental surgi'ons in this countiy, and no new 
promotion, in tlu' room of the Hirgeoiis :uh :inced to fill their 
appointments, takes place 111 (he list of assistant-siirgeons. 

9. Your Memorialist respeitfullv submits, that membiTs of the 
medical board, and superintendmg-surgeoiis, of the other IVesiden- 
cies, do not appear to be luible to be jiosted to leguiieiits, on being 
permitted to jiroci'ed on fuiIoni;h to lunope, m coiiscapience of the 
oiders of your llonoiirahic ( ouit, datial ‘'bill August IHIH, aiitlio- 
ri/ing the grant of th<‘ rank (d‘ m.ijor to ^nju rinti'ndiiig-Mirgeons ; 
which indulgence, it is hoped, m.iy be evtended to the medical 
ollieers in question on this establishment.' 


* ‘ Edtract from (imifnil Onltr^ hii tfir /iii^/if Hommruhlr ihc (iovernor 
in Counril, dutrd Ilrtol (fnirfrr.s, Soiiihai/ i'ifli J/n'il laih- 

//.v/ugg Ed'trart of Lcttrrx fnan (he Iloitoundtlr Court of l)trn'lot\s. 

‘ Edtrurt from Lrltcr, th/lnl Gfh Si'jitcmhrr 1^19. 

^ MO — Md. Surge»)ii Wyhrow, ol his Alajcsl v’s H'h li;;ht dragoons, 
applied to be appointed it superintending-siiiLfeon, in ( (uist'tiuenee of his 
being senior to the junior snperinlendiiiii-'Ur^ieou 'I'his it|)plieiilion was 
negatived, on the Coininander-in-( hiet ’s leporling it to he, iiiadiiiissihic ; 
anil to put an end to idl similar ajiplie.itions in lutiire, the 'U|)erintending- 
surireons have been granted eommi'"-ions a-' m.ijor^, to mark their biipe- 
riority over all regimental siirgiMuis.’ 

“ ol. A’our resolution, on the subject of .Mr. \\’y brow’s application, 
was very proper. 

“ 52. Wc liave, in our military lettiw to Bengal, dated ‘ifith August 
1H18, par, M2 — 1 14, copy of whieh will !ia\e been communicated to you 
by that government, authorized tlic grunt of the rank of major to super- 
intending-surgeons.” 
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10. Tlie claim to superior rank, would appear to he established 
by a distinct commission to a hitcher grade, and is implied, if not 
admitted, by tlie pay of liiaitenant-colonel, and of major, being 
allowed to members ot tlie medical board, and to superintending- 
surgeons, wlien on furlongli to Europe.’^ .Your Memorialist there- 
fore trusts, lliat tlie princijile recognised by your Honourable Court 
of effective lieutenant-colonels being added to regiments in the place 
of such as are advanced to the rank of major-generals by the opera- 
tion of bis Majesty’s brevet, and are consequently returned super- 
numerary in their corps, will be considered applicable to the situation 
of your Memorialist.! 

11. That tlie subsistence or pay of an assistant-surgeon in the 
Honourable (Company’s service is about .5.v. a day, or 91/. 5s> a year j 
while that of an assistant-surgeon in his Majesty’s service is7.v. Cd. 
a day, or IMIL I/a. (hI. a year. (;{) 

12. It is for your Honourable Court to decide whether your me- 
dical servants in this country ought to have the same subsistence, 
which it is well understood his Majesty’s surgeons do receive. His 
Majesty’s surgeons in India, althougli considered to be upon an 


• * 0. L. C I) Pay of head surgeons on furlough, and ))uy of incinhers 
of the niedieal hoard on fiirloniih ’ 

“ Von have already been ailviscd of onr resolution a«! to the pay on 
furlough granted to hea<l snrgeoi^, which is eonforniahle to what you 
have sii!>e('sted in the h/lh ]tar<igraph. And with rc'speet to yonr reeorn- 
inendation, for allowing the pay ot In'iitiniant-eolonel to iiK'inhcrs of the 
medical hoard, we shall not ohjeet to it .” — Bnionl Ucifulathns, 3.'10. 

f ‘ (Jcuouil Onlrn by S.irrtinini the Mmt iXobfr the (iovermr- 
(ienerul in (''niineil, I'ort ICdlntni, l?.‘W Ortoher ISl!) 

‘ The Ahtst ^ohle the (lovernor-deneral in Council having resolved 
that an eHieiont lieiiteiiant-eolonel sh.ill he addeil to the corps of engi- 
neers, and to (he cavalry on this ^^lal>lislllnent, in the room of Major- 
(jcnerals (larsdii and blown, the lollowing promotions arc tieeordingly 
to take place from the 1st instant: 

‘ Major-deneiills Garstin and Hrowii will he returned as supernumerary 
licutonant-eolonels in their respective corps.’ 

* G. 0 . Bv Govkuxment. fort *SV. (Jvori>'r, Ith Febnumj, 1820. 

‘ The Right Hononrahle the Governor in Comieil having resolved that 
an elHeient lientcnunt-eohmel shall he added to the cavalry on this esta- 
hlishmoiit, in the room of iMajor-General llnmley, the following jvromo- 
tiona arc ordered to take place from the 1st October, 1819. Major- 
General llmnlcy will be returned supermnnerury in his corps.’ (2) 


(2) The Mcdir.il Estahllslinients on the three Prcsiileneics have now two 
ranks only, ‘ surf:eons’ and ‘ assist.mt-snrgooiis a fair specimen, considering 
the above letters of the Coart of Directors, of their iaconsistency, or art of im- 
proving one hrancli of the .set vice at least backwards. 

(ii) The pay of lientenant and assistnnt-sargcon has, since the date of tliia 
ineiuorml, buen augmented to (if. a day, or 118/. 12 j. C(/. a year. 
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equality with regard to pay with the medical officers of the Honour- 
able Company’s service, yet the former do receive, according to your 
memorialist’s information, derived from most rcspcctal)le sources, 
the difference betwixt the Honourable Company's rate of subsistence, 
lO.y. jier diem, and that of his Majesty’s extended pay of 11 5 . 4d. 
from tlie date of promotion ; Ui*. Id, after seven years, or ten years, 
service in a medical capacity ; and lS.s-, 10^/. per day after twenty 
A ears’ service. This difference is paid to tliem by the army agents 
at home ^ so that the equality in this country betwixt the services 
is nominal only, and not real. (4) 

18. 'J'he pay of a surgeon of infantry in his Majesty’s service was 
increased from December 1S08, from q.s. ^ul. to l'2.v. a day, or 1 h‘. 4d. 
nett, — the surgeon to keep a horse at his own expense, kv. His 
pay after seven years service as a surgeon, or ten years serv icc with 
the army in tlie whole, in a medu al capacity, on full pay, was aug- 
mented to 146'. Id. per diem ; after twenty vears service with the 
army in the whole to ISs. lod. ; and thirty years service with the 
army in the whole gave the regiment.'d surgeon the umpialified right 
of retiring from the service on half ])ay, at the rate of la.v. a day.* 


(1) Tins staU.MiR‘nt may bo cironeous, but is immatoiial to the object of the 
memorial. 

* ‘ Extracts from a rogalathni forinvrtamnic the adrantages, and improving 

the situation, of the medical officers of the armif, dated '21d Maij, 1S()4. 

‘ (jeoroe H 

‘ Whereas we have approved of an arrangement for inereaHii^ tlie ad- 
vantages, andimprovinii the situation, of the iiu'dical ollieors of our army, 
vvitli the view ot eneonmniiia able and well-educated persons to enter into, 
and eoiitimie in, that line of our service, oar iri/l and pleasure is, that from 
the 2.3th Deeemher last inelusive, the following legulations do take jilacc 
oa the above head. 

‘ 2. The a.ssistaiit-surgcons of our reiriments of ilragoon guards, and 
dr.iiroons, foot guards and infantry of the line, shall, witlioul distinction 
as U) their liaving 'crved at home or abroad, have the full pay of 7s. dd. 
a day m-tt, with half-pay, when reduced, at llie rate of 3s. a (lay, subject to 
the iiMi.d deductions, 

‘ The ])av borne on tlie (“-tahlishment for the surgeons of our regiments 
of regular Infantry, shall be increased to the same rale as that now idlowed 
to the surgeons ut cavalry, — viz. 1 U’. 4d. a day nett ; and in the infantrv’, 
a^ well us the cavalry, the .surgeon shall he recpiired to keep a horse, at 
his own expense, to enable him the better to perform hi.s regimental duty. 

‘ The half-pay of regimental surgeons both of the cavalry and infantry 
shall he iiierea.scd to t).y. a day, suhjeet to the usual deduction. 

‘ Every regimental surgeon of our foree.s, after seven jears service as 
‘'Uch, or ton yearfserviee with our army in the whole in a medical capa- 
' ity, on full pay, shall have Ids pay augmented to 1 1 .?. Id. per diem nett, 
Init is not enfilled on tliat account to any additional half-pay when 
reduced. 

‘ Ev my regimental surgeon of our regular foree.s, after twenty years 
service with our army in the whole on full pay, shall have his pay aug- 
mented to 18^. lOt/. a day nett, aud bhall have a claim to retire on hall' 
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14 The rank of a re^mental surgeon, in the Honourable Com- 
na. y s scrvi e, is not attained, at the present period, m a shorter 
C tlur U. twelve to fourteen years. And seventeen years 
, hll 'mice and resideme in India entitles the Company s surgeon 
ott;^ ^ I— -of 10s.aday, or 10s. a year, 

cstal li l.es in 17 »<i : and should he have served twenty-live, twenty- 
seven or thirty years, .miess he shall have attained the situation ot 
snperintending'-snrgeon, and have served two ye.ars as sueh. Ins 
Ic^lh of service can avail him nothing i ho can have nothing more 
than IH'2/. Jn.s. a >far. (r>) 


15 . Jiesides, a .surtreon of the Honourable Company’s service, 
who is jHTmitt’ed to return to Europe, on furlough, for three years, 
after ten years si'rvice in India, receives IOA\adayj while a sur- 
geon of his jMaje.sly’s service, of the .‘shortest standing, receives 1 Lv. 
4(1. a diiyj ji surpn'ii often >eais service, receives 14.y. Id. a day ; 
and after twenty )ears, ES.s. lod. a day; or, under similar eircum- 
stanees, the Company’s surgeon, of whatever .staiidinp^, receives 
IS^L IOa'. a year ; and hi.s Majesty’s surgeons, in the first instance, 
2()()7. Itfv. Hd. 5 in the mW, 75;/. 5a. j and in the last, 345/. 14a. 
*2d. jier annum. ((>) 


pay at the Ix'fore-iiHMiliotKMl rat<‘ of (i.v. a day; hut if the cause of retire- 
ment he ill health eontraeted in the service, and shall he so eertilied hv 
the army medical department, the rate of his half-pay on re.tirinff, after 
the above leiii^th ot seivii-e, sloill he lO.v a day, subject to the usual 
deductions. 

‘ Every regimental surgeon of our regular forces, after thirty years 
service with our army in the vviude on lull |)ay, shall liave the uuoualilied 
right of retiring on half pay at the rate* of lo.v. a dav, subject to the usual 
deduction. 

‘ All other surgeon's, and asst.^taut-surgeons, shall be permitted to 
retire from the service on the pay of their rank afliT having served in 
India not less than twenty years, including three jears for one furlough 

‘ iV lieutenant, or assistant-surgeon, having served thirteen, or an 
ensign nine vears, in India, iiieludiiig three years for a furlough, mav 
retire on the half-pay of his rank, in ease his health shall not permit him 
to reside in India. 

‘ If an oHicer, of the rank of lieutenant, whose constitution may be 'O 
impaired as to prevent the possibility of his continuing in India, has not 
served the jieriod jirc'^cribed above, he may be permitted to retire from 
the service on the Indf-pay of ensign, provided he has serveil si.\ years in 
India; but no subaltern ollicer, or military assistant-surgeon, shall be 
entitled to retire on ensign’s half-pay, unless such ollicer, or assistant- 
snrgeon, shall have actually served six years in India.’ — Uvg'idation n- 
spcvttng Militin’ii Ojficfrs retiring’ from the Service. ^ 


(ri) Surgeons’ new rate of full pay, P.)l/. 12.^., the same from twenty to thirty- 
years seivico in India, and upwards. Cientenant.s', or assistant-surgeons’, in- 
creased rate of half-pay, 75/. lilnsigns’ ditto, 54/. 15.f. 

(6) The new rate of full pay to a captain, or surgeon, in the Couipany’s 
service, is 10a, 6rf. a day. 
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16’. That tliere are at present, on this establishment, seven su- 
ncrinteiiding-surgcons, ^vhose respective periods of serv ice are as 
[ollow: thirty- four, thirty-one, thirty-one. twenty-nine, twenty- 
cn;ht, twenty-six, and twenty-live years. I'he senior having- been 
admitted on the establishment in .Inly 17H7, and tlie junior in 
Pecember 179t). The junior lieutenant-colonel of mlantry, {igreeuhly 
to the gradation list of the Madras army, is a cadet ol I797, and 
j)robably arriv ed in the countrv the )ear after. Licntenant-colonei 
Valker is the junior lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, a cadet of 1/98, 
The whole, or the greater number of our superintending-surgeons, 
consequently, had they originally come out to India as cadets, eu'Ji 
at their then comparatively advanced ag<>, would, in all probability, 
by this time, have attained the rank of heiitenant-ctilonel in the 
army, and have been thereby entitled, h.iving served more than the 
prescribed period in India, to retire on the pension of :i O'.)/, perannuin. 

17 . A medical ollicer cannot now e\pecl to attain the situation 
of superintending-surgeon in h'ss than trom l\v(*nty-live to thirty 
gears' service 5 alter whieh, like* his superior*' in the Medical Hoard, 
he has two years to serve before he be (mlitled to retire on the pen- 
sion allotted to him of boo/, a year, although the olli< er of corre- 
sponding rank in his Majesty’s service, an inspector of hospitals, 
re l ives the full pay of toity shilhngs a day, or 7^0/. a year. I he 
half-pay ot an in''[)ector ol hospitals is one pound per day, subji'ct to 
the usual deductions.''' 

IS. Your memorialist begs to make some comparison betwixt 
the senior medical ollieers ot this establishment, and their contem- 
poraries in the military branch of the serv lee. Our late lirst member 
of the Medical Hoard,’ Dr. Watson, came out to India about the year 
1777 } the juiiioi lieutenant-geneial, laeiiten.mt-Oeiu'ral Hobej:t 
Hell, arrived in India in OT'-b '»>' tTSO. 'I'he three piesent mem^ 
bers of the Medical Hoard have served thirty-nine, llmty-two, and 
thirty years respectively , hav mg arrived in this country in 17 Hb, 
171)0, and 171)1. Colonel Marriott is the junior coloni‘1 of infantry, 
a cadet of I 7 SI), and arrived in 1790. 'I'lie junior colonel of cavalry, 
Major-Cicneral Sir .lohn Doveton, arrived in 17 S'T 

l‘J. In further support of the object ol this memorial, it is most 
respectfully stated, that had a mediial othcer on tins establishrneiit. 


* ‘ A surgeon of a general hospital, or superintending surgeon, vyho 
has served in that station not less than two \e.us, and wlnee, jicriod of 
service in India has been not less than twenty yeai', iin haling thiee yearw 
for one furlough, is permitted to letire liom 1 lie service, and ullowed 
300/. per aniuiin for life. 

‘ A memher of the .Medical Hoard, who has heen in that situation not 
less than two years, and not le-s than twenty year^in India, inehiding thri*e 
vears for one furlough, shall he permitted'to retire from the service, and 
allowed 500/. perannuin. Mi/ia/rf/ ()p:rn n'tinni( 

from the Service, 
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now a member of the Medical Board, come out to India as a cadet, 
instead of an assistant-surgeon, he probably would, from his stand- 
ing in the service, have been colonel of a regiment, and entitled, by 
this rank, to reside in England, or in India, at the pleasure of your 
Honourable Court, and to receive, including olf-reckonings, from 
1000/. to 12(K)/. a year. (7) 

20. An inspector of army hospitals at home, has, on full pay, 
730/. a }car, and tlic half-pay of that rank being one pound per 
diem, your memorialist would retire from the service on a pension 
of3(K)/. per annum, which is less in amount by sixty-tive pounds 
a year than the half-pay whicli is granted to tlie medical officer, of 
corresponding grade, in lii.s Majesty’s army. The retired members 
of the Army Alediial Board of (treat Britain were, it is belie\ed, 
allowed to retire on the full pay of their rank, \iz. 2000/. per annum, 
to the surgeon or director general j and loOO/. to the second mem- 
ber of the Medical Board. But tlje pension of a member of the 
Medical Board of Madras is oOO/. a \ear and he must serve two 
years in the Board to hv entitled to that retiring pay j while every 
other militigy officer, (not medical,) after twenty-two years’ service 
in India, is permitted to retire on the pay of his rank, whatever it 
may be, although he only may have attained it the day before that 
of his retirement. 

21. The full pay of a deputy inspector of hospitals, after twenty 
years’ service in the whole, in any medical rank in his Majesty’s 
army, is 5‘17/« KIa* per annum. 

22. A member of the Medical Board, to be able to retire on the 
pension of 500/. a year, will, under jiresent circumstances, have 
reached about his sixty -second year, and the period of his services 
in India must be about forty-one years : that is, su|)posing he came 
out to India in his twenty -lirsl year, served twelve years as an assist- 
ant-burgeon ; tittcen years as a surgeon ; twelve years as a sujier- 
intending-surgeon and two years to complete his period of service 
in the Medical Board , which will be found to be about the rate of 
expectancy, and promotion, at the present day. (h) 


(7) § 1(), 17, 18, 19. There lia.s boon no -such appointment as .surgeon to a 
geiiei-ii! hospital in India tor many years. There never was any danger of a 
surgeon coming to (he Hoard in less than 20 years. The senior siiperintending- 
snrgcon in Heiigul has been 21 years a luHsurgoon, the junior 1.1 years. The 
.senior superintending-surgeon in 'Madras has been 'Hi years a full surgeon— the 
junior Iti years. 'Die senior .sii|(erinlending-surgeon in Honibny has hr('/i 1.1 
years a full surgeon— the junior 9 years. The first member of the Medical 
Hoard in Hengal has .served dl ycais, the second 4*1 years, and the third 41 
years. At Madias, the lust member ol the Medical Board has been a full surgeon 
2t) years, the second 2.) years, and the thiid 21 years. At Bombay, the senior 
medical servant lia.s been 21 yeais a full surgeon, and is now on furlough to 
l'.iiro])e ; the fii st member ot the Medical Board has been a full surgeon 2 1 y ear.s, 
the .second 2.1 years, and the third 22 years. 

(8) 500/. a year at the age of s>ixty-two, and after from forty-one to forty-four 
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^23. 'i'luit the nicmberH of every other lioiird, under yo\ir (lo- 
veriuneut of Fort St. (reorg-e, ;ire taken by seleetion from the wliolo 
,ser\ ice, while the members of your Medical lioard alone are chosen 
1,\ seniority ; and the seats in the Hoard, for the most part, have 
only been relinquished by the demise of the incumbent — cirenm- 
si.nice'i which preclude the most distant hojie, in the minds of vonr 
junior medical ollicers, of ever arri\ing at that station, which all 
mii^t be, in some measure, ambitions id’ attaining*. 

Vonr memorialist is aware, that two or three exccjitions to 
the custom of choosing* the members of the Medical Hoard by 
seniority, have occurred, since its establishment in IJSt;, imt the 
principle of selection has not, to the knowledge of your memorialist, 
iieeii recognised by your flonourable (!oui*t. 

'23. That, on the contrary, jour general ollicers, serving on the 
staff, have a ii\ed and specilic period of service allotted to them j 
on the ground, it is believed, that sncli distinctions and ri’wards 
may be more widely ditliised, and be attainable by all. 'riie ex- 
tension of which jirinciple, to the medical ollicers serving under 
your Hresidency of Fort St. (leorge, while it would hold out the 
most powerful incentive to every laudable exertion throughout the 
j<rofe‘'sion, would disseminate your rewards more eipially among 
\our medical servants, and would be found to be a great and lasting 
imjirov'cment to the service. From which ('onsiderations, yonr 
memoiialist most earnestly entreats its submission to the favourable 
notice of yonr Honourable Court. 

‘2(». Yonr memorialist, in submitting this appeal to yonr Ho- 
nourable (a)nrt, has endeavoured to olfei* as coriect a statement of 
ciri iimstances on the subject of his memorial, as his infoimalion, 
derived from a long period of service, aided by a careful e\ainina- 
lion of oflicial records, will admit, and he prays that yonr Honour- 
able ('ourt will take the subject of this memorial into its considera- 
tion, in the liojie, that the known liberality and jiistiie of your 
Court, towards every class of your servants, will grant the in- 
dulgence prayed for, in the matter Mibmitted to your Honourable 
t onrt. 

And your memorialist, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


>i'ars si’ivice in India, is certainly conltil)nlin;r, uv/c? uf oha tufa uriilfiut. 

m the Hoard is laU’ly, and .sinee the dak* of tins ineniorml, litniU'd to 
hnir jears ; but will this mend the circiinistanees ol a siir^reoti (rorn his seven- 
t'S'iitli to his thirtieth year of ser\i(V, who m.iy have lost his health in the service, 
‘Old has VJJJ. l‘ii. only to retire upon.'’ 
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To A River. 

Beautiful River ! wlicre art thou flowing ? 

Whence didst thou tluis in thy melody come ? 

Wlierc hast thou been all ihy freshness bestowing ? 

Why dost thou wander so far from thine lioinc? 

Dost thou not know that the tempest will meet thee^ 

Heave into dark waves thy calm azure breast ? 

Dost thou not know tliat the torrent will sw'eep thee 
Along in its Avhirlpools, and give thee no rest ? 

Dost thou not know that its blendings will dim thee ? 

Dost thou not know' that with earth it w'ill stain? 

All the sweet sunbeams that often shall gem thee, 

Never can make thee untainted ai;ain. 

Dost thou not kmnv the iee-gale will come o’er thee, 
li’en from the shoias thou hast watered and blest ? 

And midst thy mu^i(•, thy light, and thy glory, 

Make Heaven’s own beamings seem dark on thy brcaat. 

Dost tlnni not know that the sea will <'ngnlj>li thee, 

Take thy bright watel^, but gi\e thee none buck; 

Roar out its j(>y, like the wolf, as In' (juatrs thee, 

But send not a spray-dr(>p to freshen thy track? 

No — thou kiiows’t not ; and tin* \oiing heart’s pure feelings 
Tlow' on as thou <l(>st, and meei the sanu' fate; 

Sorrow’s rude st(Muis, in their darkt st revealings, 

Passion’s wild torrents, when seek they their mate. 

Dh ! can the stain and the loss of that bosom 
K’er be made pure by the sun-l»eains (tf Fame, 

Flourish again in its depths the white blossom. 

Rooted as lirmly as ere the tbuMl came ? 

lee too will meet them, — the iee of nnkindness 
Still all their sweet tides, and chain all tlu'ir flow', 

Dim the bright eyes till the\ tuin, as in blindness, 

From the sweet heavens, all dark to them now. 

And the world’s ocean, to whic'h they are pouring 
All their dee[i .streams gusliing warm from the heart. 

Ne’er of its wealth and its smiles lavish showering’, 

Will to that living-waste one drop impart. 

Yes, thou art emblem, thou l)eautiful River ! 

Of the \oung warm bosom’s de.»tiny here ; — 

And is there none, is there none to deliver? 

Ope’s there no path in this de.sert of fear ? 

Yes — there is one, one sure path of escaping. 

One radiant channel that leads to lU) ill, 

Streams that through thi.s are their bright courses shaping’, 
Ice-ehain.s, nor tempest, nor torrent shall feel : 

Calm and untainted shall e’er be their flowings 
And Heaven’s sea, when life’s desert is past. 

Oh, it shall be on each bosom bestowing 
Waters of joy that eternally last ! 


8. F. H. 
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Account of a Visit to the Volcano of Popocatepelt, 

IN Mexico. 

Ov t]ie ^20th of April, l.S‘27, llii'^ volcano was visited for the first 
time by Messrs. ’William and Frederick (ilennie, of (he Fnited 
Mevieaii Mining Company, and Mr. John Ta)l()r, aeeom|)anied hy 
a \onth iiiimed Jose Quintana. A .supplement to (lie Alevican pa- 
per called ‘ K1 Sol,’ of tlie Slli of May, contains the following ab- 
''tract of the diary which the travellers kept diirinp,- (heir journey : 

Oil tile morning of the Ihth, the par(\ left i\le\ieo, jnovided 
villi a h.iromeier, a sextant, a theodolite, a < hroiiomeler, a telescope, 
and other instriunents. J'liey passed the night in the town of 
,\iiieca. 

On (he 17 th, they took the road to Puebla, which runs between 
(he two Mileanoes, vith (he intention of proceeding (0 Atlixco. At 
(he highest point of the pass, the) turned to the right, taking’ the 
load (.ailed l)e los Neveros. Having- aseendi'd to the liniil of ve- 
getation, which, according- to tlieir liarometrical nieasnreim'iit, was 
,il (In' height of P2,0'lKi teet above the level of the sea, tlii'y met 
'oiiie men, who infornu'd them that the) could not proceed that way, 
either to (he summit of the v olcano, or to Atlixco, on ai count of (he 
(|ii,mti() of sand which obstructed tlu* road. 'I hey iheiefbre de- 
scended ; and taking the road which they Indore (putted, they re- 
jiaiicd to >an Nicolas de los Kanchos. 

On the LStli, they continued tlndr journey towards Atlixco. 'J'he 
load runs to the east of the vohaiu*, and along the skiit ot an e\- 
l<'nsive |)lain covered with large stones mid fiagments of rock, which 
inobably were once lodged in the inoulh of the (later. Having 
.is( (‘rtained that the town of Todiimilco was nearer to the volcano, 
the) rt'solved to jiroieed thither, in older to obtain infoimation n*- 
kitivc to their expedition. Don P. Olivares, the Alcakh' of 'I’oehi- 
inilco, who had never ascended to the summit of Pojiocatejndt, 
though it is situated on his own territory, not only furnished them 
with all the information he jnissessed, but also oll'ered to ac(onij)any 
them, and to procure tbem guides and attendants to coincy their 
instruments, cNc. It wa.s arranged that on the following day they 
should proceed to Santa Catalina, which is at the f(Jot of (he great 
mountain. 

On the null, they .set out for Santa Catalina ; but before they 
reached it, Senor Olivares found that business would prevent him 
from continuing the journey. He, however, gave them a guide, 
who conducted them tliroiigh a sort of wood to theujiper boundary 
of the pine-tree.s, which they found at l'2,.a44 fei t above the level of 
tlic sea. Here they passed the niglit, wrapped in their cloaks, be- 
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Account of a Volcano in Mexico. 

side a great fire. About twelve o’clock it rained, and afterwards a 
hard frost came op. 

On the *iOth, they proposed to reach the summit of Popocatepelt. 
I'hc instruments were placed in the charge of their Indian attend- 
ants ; and mounted on mules, they began the ascent by moo!i-light, 
at balf-past three in the morning. They soon got beyond all trace 
of vegetation, and arrived at a level covered with sand and loose 
stones, which, though rendered somewhat firm by the rain of the 
preceding niglit, nevertheless proved extremely fatiguing to the 
mules, 'i'hey continued ascending the mountains from south to 
west until six in the morning, when they found it impossible to pro- 
ceed farther with the mules, for, besides being overpowered by 
fatigue, the animals would have been unable to ascend the steep ac- 
clivity which now rose before them. 

The travellers, therefore, dismounted and put on their cloaks, 
taking with them two skins filled with water for drink, and their 
barometer, which was carried by the boy Quintana. They began to 
ascend over a tract covered with loose sand, and fragments of 
pumice-stone, their object being to reach some masses of rock wdiieli 
appeared to be connected with the summit of the mountain. Jiiit 
here they experienced gre.it dillieulties, for the eminence was so 
steep and the ground so unsolid, th:it at every step they ascended 
they almost slipped down again. The fatigue of this exertion, 
joined to the diminution of atmospheric pressure, coni])elled them to 
rest at every fifteen or twenty paces. In this manner they jiro- 
ceeded uiiwards to the distance i^f about half a mile, when they 
reached the masses of rock towards which they h.ad directed their 
course. Here they halted to wait for the Indians, who were ascend- 
ing more slowly. Hitherto the thermometer had continued at "28 
deg. Fahrenheit ('2 deg. below iheO of Reaumur ;) the sky was per- 
fectly clear, but the horizon was obscured by a dense cloak of vapour, 
which prevented them from discerning any object. 'J'hey seemed 
to be in the midst of an ocean ot fog. At eight in the morning the 
sun began to be visible. 

As soon as the Indians joined them they partook of a slight re- 
past, and they then continued their journey, jiassing over some 
great loose stones, which had rolled down from the up[)er part of 
the precijiice, and having lodged one against another, formed a sort 
of pathway. Rut these stones were so feebly held together, that 
when step})ed upon they frcijiicntly rolled away, which rendered the 
path extremely unsafe. At this the Indians became alarmed, and 
showed a disinclination to proceed. However, by dint of entreaties 
and offers, they were induced to ascend a little higher ; hut finding 
that the road further on was iw bad or even worst', they absolutely 
refused to adv ance. Perceiving an opening oil the left, the travel- 
lers determined to attempt the ascent in that part, but the road was 
bad, and besides, the clouds in which they were enveloped prevented 
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them from seeing their way. As it was found im|)03sible to induce 
the Indians to continue the journey, they were furnislied with s^e 
provisions, and directed to descend and wait at the place where the 
party had slept on the preceding night. This circumstance was 
exceedingly raortitying to the travellers, because, being unable to 
carry Jill their instruments with them, they were prevented from 
making the astronomical and other observations they intended. 
However, they determined to advance for the purpose of recon- 
noitring and marking those points which would afford them the 
most easy means of ascent on some future occasion. 

Soon after the Indians left them they passed the clouds, and 
readied an extremely steep and stony path, which they ascended 
with much difficulty. Fatigue, accompanied by })ains in their 
knees, obliged them to halt at every eight or ten paces, and after 
journeying in this way for about an hour, they arrived at an amphi- 
theatre of basaltic rocks, so steep that they could only ascend by 
climbing on their hands and feet, and that with many risks. Turning 
to the right they next came to a place covered with sand, consisting, 
apparently, of pounded pumice-stone, and they ascended to a very 
de\ ated rocky peak, which, as seen from Mexico, has merely the 
apiH^arance of a small sharp point. This is a huge compact mass 
of black basalt, resembling broken pillars, wliose large crevices were 
lillcd with solid snow. Here small stones occasionally fell upon them, 
as if thrown down by people from above. They also began to feel 
headache and nausea, which proved more distressing to Quintana 
tluin to any of the party. The barometer now showed that they were 
1(1,805 feet above the level of the sea. After partaking of some 
light refreshment and resting for an hour, they resumed their journey. 

In this brief abstract it is im[K)ssible to enter into minute detiiils, 
or to describe clearly the many difficulties and dangers which our 
adventurers encountered, before tliey reached the sandy slope which 
lorms the dome or summit of the mountain. Having attained this 
point they again rested for short time. Mr. (ilennie placed the 
iiaroineter at the greatest height within their reach, and while they 
were engaged in observing it, QuinUina suddenly fell down over- 
come by fatigue and illness. He complained much of pain in his 
head. He had been smoking a great deal during the day, which 
miglit possibly have occasioned his illuess, as drinking spirits is 
known to produce similar effects in elevated regions. He found 
himself unable to go on, and he was, therefore, directed to wait 
until the party should rejoin him on their return. 

They now came in sight of a sandy esplanade, which, on the left, 
was covered throuj^out with crystallized snow in conical and pris- 
matic massei, forming pillars and Chinese-like ruins, and innume- 
rable fanciful figures. As they proceeded to ascend, making their 
way through the snow, they heard a noise like that of distant 
thunder, which they attributed to a ftdl of rabi in soine other pait of 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 16. G 
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tlie nioiintaii). They advanced to tlie distance of about a league, 
frequently hito|)j)ing to rest, for they were much incoinuioded by 
headache, pain in the knees, difliculty of breathing, and nausea, and 
at five in the afternoon they reached the highest verge of the crater. 

'Phe travellers had jiassed the whole day in the most jirofound and 
undisturbed solitude. Not a plant, a bird, or the smallest insect 
had been visible. In some jdaees they found the rock broken into 
fragments, in others full of hollows, as if dug out, and here and there 
reduced to lieaps of rubbish, sand, and ashes. While earnestly 
engag('d in contcmjdating the grand and awful picture which 
extended around them, they suddenly found themselves on the brink 
of an immense abyss, whence issued a shower of stones, accom- 
panied by a noise like the roaring of the sea. Here they were again 
seized with violent sickness, and they continued for some time in a 
.state of iii'-ensibility. On recovering, (hey examined their barometer 
and thermometer, the only instruments they had with them. In 
the barometer, tliey found that the column of mercury had risen 
more than fifteen inches, and in the thermometer it varied from 133 
to 39 degrees. 

Proceeding to examine the crater, they discovered that almost all 
the stones thrown uj) in the eruptions fall back again into the 
cavity ; and that the few which fall outwards descend chiefly on the 
south side. 3'he noise which is constantly heard in the interior 
increases graduiilly, and then subsides after a loud crack, at which 
time stones, sand, and ashes jire thrown U[) from the crater. 'Phesc 
eruptions are freciuent, and they \ary in their degrc'c of violence. 
Small columns of smoke issue :it various points, both in the interior 
and round the mouth of the crater. The crater resembles the forni 
of Ji deep funnel, h.iving round its sides longitudinal furrow 
diverging from bottom to the top, like the radii of a circle. 'I'hree 
rings, or circular excavations, divide it into four zones of various 
sizes, the largest being that nearest the mouth of the crater. Thi^ 
U))per zone is composed of live stone, and the others ajipear to be ot 
sand. Snow was seen only on the exterior, and the northern part 
of the interior of the crater. The mouth is almost circular, and 
about a mile in diameter. It is imuh lower on the eastern than on 
the western side. On the south side the edge was so narrow and 
uneven that it was not easy to walk along it, but on the north it 
was broader and more ecjual. From the summit of Pojjocateja lt 
nothing was visible but the volcano of Orizava, and the snow-capped 
Nierra lieside it. Every other object was obscured by the clouds. 

Having made these observations, and finding that night was 
coming on, the jiarty returned by the same road which they had 
taken in their ascent, to the spot where they had left the )oiitli 
Quintana. Here they intended to pass the night, and to make 
another visit to the summit of the mountain on the following da} . 
J5ut they found the boy exceedingly ill, with a fev erish pulse and 
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violent headache, so that it became necessary to convey him to some 
j)Iace where he might receive assistance. They carried hirri with 
great difliculty down the sleep and narrow ])ass of Los Neveros, 
and when night set in they once more found themselves at the hmils 
of vegetation. They now discovered that they had wandered out t)f 
their way, and tliat they had not come to the place where they left 
the Indians. They kindled tires as signals, hut they saw no trace 
of them throughout the whole of the night. On the ‘3lst the tra- 
vellers separated, part going to the right and pjirt to the left, calling 
at intervals on the Indians. At length they found them, and the 
whole party, mounted on mules, descended to the Haneho de la 
liaqueria. lienee they ])roeeeded to the village of Atlaiiea, and at 
eight on the same evening they reached Ameca. They returned to 
Mexico on the '2‘3d. 'I'lie following is a table of the observations 
made during the journey : 


Places. 

North 

latitude. 

L(»iiptudo 
('ast of 
Mcmco. 

Iliiirlil III 
leiel of 

Fill; ft. 

ovethe 
he sea 

V ai as. 

1 ' 

\mt'ea 

jS Nicholas de los Ranchos 

'T()( liiiiiilco 

f'])|)(*i hoimdary of the pine trees 

dtoiind.iry ot vefjet.ition 

l’(Mk of S (Jmllonuo* 

Iliehest 1)1 ink of the cratei ol 1 
' Die volcano ot l*oiK)( atepclt . / 
Itaiu ho de la liaipiei la 

lir 7 to 
r 21 ' 

O ' 2.V .to " 

0 ^ 32' ;io ' 

H,2i0 

H,0K7 

ll/l.tO 

12. . Ml 

12.1.0, t 

17,881 

10,781 

2,0.“>8 

2,012 

2, •10.’') 
•I,,")!!; 
•1,.M"0 
(;,08.5 

(i, i.'td 
:t,88;{ 


‘ In (V iNKtimja.) | 

Wakk, dearest, waken,— the day-break springing. 

The Minheaiu'' have risen tin* i)hie hilL above; 

With notes ot .soft ea<len< e the sky-Iaik is singing,— 

J’lien w<ike from thy slnmhers, oh wake thee, my love. 
Wake, dearest, vvaki*, — .softest breezes are blowing-, 

Onr hark lies pre|)ared lier white sails to unfold ; 

The light summer elonds with Vermillion ar<‘ glowing, 

And each little wave .seems a ri|)ple ot g»dd. 

Wake, dearest, wake,— see thy true one is waiting; 

Those eyes bright with love turn upon me agairi j 
Let me live in the sunshine tliy .sinile.i are creating ; 

Without thee eiwh moment ’.s a moment ol i)ain. 

VV'akc, dearest, vvak<*n,— thy downy bed (putting, 

AVliilst health and enjoyment forbid more delay ; 

Since life and its pleasures are trau'^ient and Hitting, 

With morning’s fir-'t tludi let ns hasten away. L. 


• So named in honour of Mr. William (ilennie, wlio was tlie promoter of the 
enterprise. t the ‘ London Weekly Review,’ 

G 2 
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Excursions in the Peninsula of Siam. 

We have been favoured with some notices of the Eastern Pen- 
insula, to the soutli and east of our new possessions, which we 
propose otferini^ to our readers as descriptive of a country rarely, 
if ever, visited by Euroj)eans, until late events led to a more fre- 
(pu'ut communication between the Jlritish and Siamese authorities. 
In conseiiuence of this improved intercourse, and particularly with 
reference to the cxchanj^e of prisoners, several journeys were jier- 
formed by land, in difl'erent directions, by two of the olliccrs of 
the mission, Mr. Harris, Sub -Assistant Surgeon, and the Inter- 
preter, Mr. Leal, to whose notes we have been kindly permitted to 
liave access. 

One of the lirst excursions, and which w'as performed by both the 
gentlemen we have named, proceeded from I^igor, a principality 
dependent upon Siam, and a town and sea-port upon the eastern 
coast t)f the Peninsula. Some account of this place may be found 
in Hamilton, who visited this (piarter in 171!b but his notice is 
very brief and defective. Tiie I'reneh, when established at Siam, 
endeavoured to have a {dan taken of the town, but were not 
permitted, and scarcely any notice of the place is found in the 
work of La lioubere. The Dutch laid a factory there, from the 
beginning of the 17 th century to the middle of the last, the re- 
mains of which are still shown in some old brick foundations, where 
it is said to have stood. 

The town of Ligor is at a short distance from the bank of the 
Ta-yung, or Tha-wung river, at about two hours rowing from the 
mouth of the river : from the bank of the river to the town the road 
is good, leading through an Jivoime of trees. Ligor is in form an 
oblong sipiare ; it is defended by walk, with ramparts, and a wet 
(litdi, which, during the rains, communicates with the river. It 
contains about r) 0 ()() inhabitants, and ajijiears to have been at one 
time much more ])opulous, but it has sult'ered considerably within 
the last half a century, having been twice taken, and many of its in- 
habitants having been carried otf, first by Alompra, and secondly, by 
one of the Generals of Minderagce, the last Burmese sovereign. 
According to the conscription rolls of this state, the males capable of 
bearing arms are about P2,0(X). 

The Chief of Li^or is amongst the Native Princes to the eastward 
who have shown a decided disposition to cultivate a friendly footing 
with the English. He is, in some respects, dependent on Siam, but 
is absolute in his own government, and has great influence at Bankok, 
through his wife, who is the cousin of the king, and their daughter, 
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wlio is one of the king of Siam’s wives, and wlio has lately borne his 
majesty a son and heir. There are three or four t'ornmissioners 
sent to Ligor by the Siamese Court, but the Chief treats tliein with 
very little consideration, and they evereise, except on occasion of his 
absence, no authority whatever. Jle has in his hands the i)owcr of 
life and death. • 

The town of Ligor stands on a very extensive plain, which ap- 
pears to reach to the great central range of mountains, and is co\er- 
ed with rice cultivation. There is a litth' j)ej)per cultivated in the 
interior, and some iron ore collected j but the tin mines are much 
neglected, and said to be exhausted. 'J'here appear^ to be no direct 
trade with China, Cochin China, or other foreii;n j>orls. "What 
little trade there is, is witli 8iam, and it is entirely engrossed by the 
Chief. There is not a single brick dwelling-hou'^e in the town, but 
a great many temples and p\ramitls of that material, and most of 
tliem in ruins. ’J'he Chief’s lumse is of plank, witli a tiled roof- it is 
situated within the fort, which c(msists of an old high wall, in a most 
dilapidated condition, and without a gun mounted in any part within 
or upon it. 

There is no dilliculty in approaching or (putting the coast of 
Ligor, although, from the high swell and suif during northerly 
winds, and the shoal at the end of 'Jantalam island, tin* road-stead 
cannot be considered safe during the height of the J'k monsoon. 
'J'he anchorage-ground isof soft mud , there are tlireef.itliouis.at about 
two miles and a half from the mouth of the 'la-waiig river, wliieli is a 
little to the northward of the Ligor river; the two rivers join a short 
way inland, and the latter is little used. 

The jealousy of the Siamese Court pri'cluded the jiossibility of 
taking advaiitage of a favourable opjiort unity of proct'eding from Li- 
gor to Jiankok entirely by land, but permitted the journey, as far as 
the village of I’athin, situated in about lat. 1 1 d(‘g. 10 min. 

From Ligor, the first day ’s journey, the IHtli December, pa''S('d 
ov er extensive plains, watered by the 'J'ha-wang river, to the vil- 
lage of Nam- Jin, or ‘ cold water. ’ The jiarty accomjianied tlic 
Uajah of Ligor, whose suite consisted of between three and four 
hundred persons, with eighty ele})h»ints; temiiorary houses weri; 
erected for his accommodation at every stage, 'J'he seciuid day’s 
march proceeded through tha/k jungles and occasional ricc-liclds, 
to a place called Ban liooa Thaphau, close to the sea-shore. 

The third day’s route led over very bad roads to the village of 
Ban Clui, cbielly tenanted by Chinese, on the right bank of the Clai 
river, alx)ut three miles from its mouth ; the river is about 1(X) 
}ards wide opposite to the village, but it is much narrower at tlm 
mouth, being choked with the sands gathered at the bar, against 
which the surf beats as violently as at Madras. 'I'ln* bed of the river, 
''Inch runs between lofty banks, is sandy, and the water very clear; 
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the village contains about 1,000 persons. This place is the Clay 
of Horsburgh’s Charts. 

From Ban Clai to Ban Krang, the next day’s journey, from half 
past seven in the morning till six in the afternoon. The road lay 
chiefly through jungly but several villages were passed, and a couple 
of small streams. Tne halting-place was situated at the foot of a 
hill, on a beautiful plain, through which flowed a fine clear stream, 
called the Khlong Krang. 

On the following day, a march of e([ual duration terminated at 
Hooa Nah : early in the afternoon an extensive range of lofty moun- 
tains was visible on the left of the load. The next day’s inarch was 
intersected by a number of small streams, and led through thick jun- 
gle, in which tigers arc sometimes encountered. The following 
march terminated at the Siamese villag(‘ of lian Chekram, after 
crossing the river of the siime name. The bamboos here are of 
cnonnous si/e, and the joints are used for domestic vessels, for 
holding water and others [)urpose'^. 

The journey, for three da)"! more, passed over the same kind 
of country, in which thick jungle, alternated with open plains, 
sometimes in cultivation, and small streams occasionally inter- 
sected the road. ’J’lie evening of the third day brought tlic party 
to a broad and rapid river, the 'riia-kham, near the mouth of 
which is situated the town of IMioonphin, a place containing about 
1,200 Siamese inlndiitants, under the authority of a Chinese offi- 
cer. It is celebrated for its steel, of which the swords of all the 
great olhcers of the court are manufactured. The Tha-kham is 
the northern boundary of the jurisdiction of the Kajah of Ligor. 
A branch runs to the southward, to the town of llandon, where 
it o])ens into the sea, and whence it is usually termed the Ilan- 
don J iver. 'fhe northern branch of the 'J'ha-kham empties itself 
into the sea, at a ])lace called Tha-thong, which bounds the Ligor 
territory on the sea-coa^t : a number of small islands lie off the 
mouth of the Bandon river. 'I'he Tha-kham proceeds nearly across 
the IVninsula, passing to I’ennom, a town three days journey from 
I’hoonga, on the western coast opposite to Junk Ceylon, the tin, 
and otiier produce of which island, find their way by this route to 
Bankok. 

During the next two days, the road ran through extensive tracts 
of rice cultivation, to a village a short distance from Chhaiva, one 
of the most considerable towns on the route. It is defended by 
a stockade, and contains about 2,CKX) Siamese, besides a number 
of Chinese. It stands upon a broad stream, or probably an arm of 
the sea, and carries on a considerable traffic, chiefly in grain : the 
inhabitants of the province are estimated at 18,t)00 or 19,000. 

On the second day after quitting (flihaiva, the road led to the 
sea-shore, and continued for some distance along a smooth and firm 
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kach, lined w\th Casuarina trees, and free from surf. The mouths 
of two small rivers were crossed on the second day. 

On the day following, the 8th January, the travellers proceeded 
inland, partially through jungle, to the right bank of a large river, 
the Lang Sewun, on the opposite side of whieh was a village, 
contiiining about 600 inhabitants, chiefly INLilays ; the next two 
days offered little variety, several streams were crossed, and the 
second day’s halt was at Suwi, a town containing about ‘2,000 in- 
habitants, with a Siamese (Jovernor of the rank of PhrJi ; the 
road was good, leading between paddy Helds. The same kind 
of road continued throughout the two succeeding days to the town 
of Ch’hoomi)hon, on the right bank of the river so named, which 
jmrsues a very winding course, in a sandy bed, between lofty 
banks. The town is stockaded, and is said to contain 8,000 in- 
habitants. It was formerly the entrepAt of a very valuabh* trade 
with the coast of Tenasserim, but subsecpiently to the subjugation 
of Tenasserim by the liurmiins, Ch’hoomphon has been little 
else than a military post, where a force was stationed to watch 
the proceedings of the Jhirmans, and make occasional kidnapping 
inroads into their territcjry. Ihe (lovernor ot ( h hoomphon, 
soon after Mergui and Tavay came into our possession, commit- 
ted tlie usual predatory excesses in their neighbourhood, iind ('ar- 
ried off many of the people captive, fourteen hundred of whom 
were recovered by the late mission ot ( aptiiin Jlurney. His pro- 
ceedings were so far from being avowed liy the Cv*urt of Siam, that 
he was ordered up to the capital, and thrown into confinement, in 
which he died. 

After crossing the Ch’hoomphon river, the next stage was a 
village named Jiang-soon, and the following, at the head of ii 
smail river named tiie 1‘atheir, near the mouth of which is a vil- 
lage of the same appellation, containing about ‘200 (diinese and 
Siamese inhabitants, employed chiefly in fishing and manufactur- 
ing IxirJialain. ’J’he cause we have above alluded to, here suspended 
the further prosecution of the journey by land, and the party em- 
barked on board a large boat, arrived m four days in the Menam 
river, and reached liankok on the evening ot the same day, the tilst 
of .lanuary . — Government Gazette. 



EavmAN Mvmnr.s—l’«ACTicK or EnBAutmc tbe Dsao i. 
Egypt to pr event the Plague. 


Dit. r^iRisKT, an eminent French physician, has started the opi- 
nion, that the jiracticc of eiiibalming by the ancient Egyptians had 
for its object to protect the country against pestilence, and that its 
discfintinu.'ince in modern times is tlic cause of Egypt being so often 
ravaged liy the jilague. Perhaps the hieroglyphic discoveries now 
in progress may throw light on this interesting question. In the 
mean tiino, however, some discussion has arisen on the subject j 
and it will, doubtless, gratify the curious reader to know the grounds 
on which the Doctor rests his ojiinion. Wc therefore give his own 
stuteinent, as it appeared recently in the ^ Journal des Debats.’ 

In the course of the month of April last, he says, I was en- 
gaged in jirepiiring a discourse upon the subject of mummies, which 
I intended to have read as a public lecture 5 and I afterwards com- 
municated all the m.iterials to a gentleman who had expressed a 
wish to be my substitute in the jierformancc of that task. In the 
progress of my lalxiur I minutely investigated the causes which had 
induced the ancient Egyptians to adopt the particular mode in which 
they disposed of the bodies of men and other animals after death, 
and the dilliculties I encountered in endeavouring to reconcile their 
practice in this respect with their religious ideas, led me to the con- 
clusion, that the custom of embalming had no regard to religion, 
but to the preservation of health. I jiroceeded thus : 

D'Auville has calculated the habitable surface of Egypt at some- 
thing less than ‘2,^250 sipiarc leagues. 

Egy^it, at the period of its greatest prospcrity,contained 14, 000, (XX) 
of inhabitants. 

Divide this second number by the tirst, and there will be (>,‘22‘2 
inhabitants to every sijuarc league. 

During eight months of the year, this population may have lived 
more or less dispersed over the whole of the soil which it cultivated. 

But during the four remaining months of the year, which were 
the months of the inundation, the same population must have been 
forced to concentrate itself upon confined and isolated spots, raised 
above the surface of the water. 

But to have habitations at the required height, it W’as necessary 
to construct them on elevated ground, either natural or artificial 

Hence, during the inundation, Egypt presented, as it still presents, 
the appearance of a great ArchijM'lago. 

A population thus confined and compressed on all sides, would be 
predisposed to infection, and the more so, as diseases of the skin 
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would be common In such a situation. Hence proceeded the n 
cessity of a precise diet, of extreme cleanliness, and a minute atten 
tion to health. The Eg)ptians made the preservation of health so 
much their study, that wherever they went they were regarded as 
physicians. 

Now, not to reckon more than one death in forty, a j)opuIa(i()ii 
of 14,000,000 would give an annual mortality of 35(),000 persons. 

During the dry months, the readiest way of dispobing of them 
W'oiild surely be to bury them. 

Dut during the montlis of the inundation what was to be done 
with the dead human bodies, the number of which may he estimated 
at llt),0(X) or 1 17,0(X) ; and with tlie dead l)odies of oilier animals ? 

Expose them in the air, as was dope in Persia for the Magi ? 
A\'ithout stating other reasons, this sacrilege was rejected in order 
to avoid infection. 

iiiiry them in the grounds of towns or villages ? Pcrliajis for a 
few )eurs this might be done, but after a short time it would no 
longer be practicable. 

Cast them, without ceremony, into the waters, or deposit them 
anywhere in the earth? 'J'he earth was covered witli water, and the 
water retiring would have left tlie dead bodies exposed. 

Wliy not burn them ? There was no wood for tluit purpose. 

AVhat tlien was to lie done ? That which was done. 'J'he Egyp- 
li:ins salted the dead bodies; salted, 1 say. that is tlie word; the 
.same wdiieh tlie Ci reeks used witli .so much pr()|)riety, for in Egypt 
salting is an indispensable oiieration. 

'J’o salt the bodies the J'igyiitians used nafrum, which they j)os- 
sessed in superabundance. 

Natrum is an alkaline salt, which, when brought in contact with 
aninnil substances, attracts the hniiiidity from them and disjierscs it 
into the air, and which, combining with the grease, converts it into 
snap. 

The l>ody being thus saponified by a sufficient ajiplieation of na- 
tnmi, is afterwards washed. The water carries off the soap, and 
what animal substance remains may l)e exposed to the air. 'J'he 
body dries of itself, without putridity, and thus you have the inuin- 
my. The aromatic .substances, perfumes, the resins, the bitumens, 
the balsams, the powders, followed by the cn\elo))eM, the bandages, 
the wooden coffins jiainted, carved, or gilt; all these were merely 
luxuries, the use of which wa.s allowable, but which could have hut 
little clTcct in the preservation of the corjise, or rutlier, which would 
have amounted to nothing, if tlie jirevious oporiitioii had not taken 
place. 

In tlie first age.s the mummy thus prepared was kept by each 
Egyptian in his own house. It was then that a debtor might, by 
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way of getting’ a pledge for the payment of his debt^ place the body 
of his father in the hands of his creditor. 

Jiut in the course of time, the mummies uccumuliitcd to such an 
extent in each house that, if this i)ractice had continued, they would 
have driven out the living occupants. 

'J'he oldest bodies being tlierefore selected, were embarked during 
the inundation, and transj)orted to the limits of the desert. There 
they were interred in j>its by thousands, and covered over with sand. 

And as the mountains had Ijeen excavated fior the purpose of ob- 
taining stone to build temples, palaces, and houses, the Eg\))tian8 
took advantage of this circumstance, and converted the (piarries into 
])alaces for the dead, and sepulchral chambers for the ])riests and 
kings. These ])iilaces were embellished by all the luxury of art. 

I’his ])ractiee was followed for nearly 100 )ears. ^V^hat an enor- 
mous mass of animal matter, of aniimds of every kind, must Inivc 
been thus se(pie,strated. To be convinced of this it is only necessary 
to consult travellers, even the most modern. 

During this long period Mgvpt was the most healthy country in 
the world, lint, on the other hand, what would have been its state, 
had the soil of the country, washed and soaked by the waters of the 
Nile, at tlu' same time been saturated with so jirodigioiis a (piantity 
of putrescent matti'r ^ 

I do not deny the existimce of epidemic diseases in ancient Mgyjit. 
It is jirobable that tlu* ( aravans of Nubia would bring with them 
the ty[)hus ; the plague of Athens came from that (piarter, and that 
plague, I think, was a real lyjihus. Strabo sjieaks of fevers of a 
very malignant character, which make their appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood of canals, and great lake-', where also e[)i/.otic disorders 
break out. Ibit Herodotus, Diodorus, 'I'acitus, Nc. do not speak of 
such dreadful maladies in KgyjU. Diseases of this magnitude aie 
not reconcileable w ith the immense jiopulation to which I luiv e re- 
ferred. 

Undoubtedly, the cleanliness, of the jieople, their punctilious nicety 
in the choice of food, the attention paid to the opening and main- 
tenance of canals for draining and bringing into a state of cultivation 
the ^a^t marsh of the Delta, were all circumstances which contri- 
buted to the salubrity of Ugypt, but it is very probable that the 
happy elfect of all those precautions would have been greatly dimi- 
nished, if to them had not been added the custom of embalming 
dead bodies, or, in other words, preventing their putrefaction. 

It cannot be disputed that this practice was discontinued towards 
the fourth century of our era, and it is to that period that we must 
refer in order to discov er the origin of the })lague accomjianied by 
humours, that plague of the East, which has spread so often over 
the surface of the earth, and of which Egvpt appears to be the sole 
and original focus. 
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To render my ideas more intelligible upon this point, I shall make 
the following supposition r Imagine that the cemeteries of IVre La 
Chaise and of Montmartre were both upon the banks of the Seine ; 
that the Seine, in overtlowing its hanks, covered the tombs tour 
months of the year, and then retired, leaving the two cemeteries 
under the unremitted action of a July sun, I ask any man of com- 
moil sense, what w’ould then be the condition of Paris ? 

And wdiat may be expected to be the state of a piece of ground 
like the Delta, which, in the space of so many centuries, must have 
received an immense number of dead bodies, not only by ordinary 
imatality, but by battles, and in eonseijuence of pulilic works, in the 
carrying on of which multitudes of labourers die and are buried in 
the jilace where they drew liieir last breatli ^ 

\ village of the Delta loses one, two, or three of its inhabitants 
in tlie month of June. These are interred a few paces oil', at thi- 
tool of a date tree, which the waters of th«' river wash in July. 
The river retires in Sejitember or October, and disease appears in 
the village in November. T’his is a place to givi' birth to the 
j)lagiie ; in fact, it originates in this manner ; one iiifeeted |)(Mnt is 
siitheieiit. The disease is propagated to the neiglilioiiring towns, 
iu'\t over all Kgypt, whence, it is eairieil to the Levanl and tin' West, 
to ^mvina, ( <)ns(antinoj)l( , M.iisedles, and I'V eii to Moscow ; hut 
neither Marseilles, nor Moscow, nor perhaps Smvnia, nor ( ou- 
st. mtinople would produce th<* plague by their hx-alitu's. It is a 
1 1 util acknowledged througliout the whole of the Past, and which 
tlu' misfortunes of the I'reneh troops m Kgvpl havi* loo well eoii- 
hnued, that before showing itself in any other plaev', the jilagiie 
first appears in Mgypt. 

MT’ arrive, therefore, at the following conehision 'I’hat one ol‘ 
tile most direct, and, jierliaps, oidy means of d{‘stro>ing tlie source 
ol the plague, would he to resume the practice of emliahiiiiig to 
the full extent to whidi it was anciently earned. 

Is the practice an expensive one ^ Not at all. Nature h.is been 
prodigal of lier natriim to Pg}p(, as if tor the jiurpose of jiroteil- 
ing its population | for no natiiim, no Mgvpl ; at least, no siieli 
I'.gyjit as was known to the ancients with all its wonders. 

\^’lll it be said that it is a practice which the natives would imt he 
easily induced to adopt ? It may be so, but 1 think it might be 
^ery easily introduced, if * 

Add an auxiliary means, and besides one of gn'at utility for other 
purpijscs, the rc-eonstruction of the canals, a good police in the 


* Tills liiafus will probably reinhid the n-ader that the ITemdi Journals 
ure Milijcct to a censorship /and yet it is diliicull to suppose any occasion 
for the ('xcreisc of that authority in artiele.s of this kind. Is it a mere 
caprice of the author r 
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towns, Stc., and if an epidemic disorder should break out, the em- 
ployirient of chlorures to purify the clothing, houses, &c. 

If n system of precautions and habits were adopted in this spirit, 
and adhered to for about five or six years, it is very probable that 
no real jdti^c would be a^ain seen in Egypt or elsewhere, taking 
for granted what is believed in the East, namely, that the plague 
has no other source but Egypt. 

In answer to the above, a letter, signed B. C. D. V.,* containing 
objections to Dr. Bariset’s theory, has a])pearcd in the Journal des 
Debats.' 'J’he following is an abstract of tliis communication : 

The habitable soil of Egypt is a long slip of land, varying in 
its width, and situated between two deserts. J'liese deserts, the 
writer supposes, were the only burial-places of the country, exclu- 
sive of those which every town and village possessed on elevated 
ground above the waters. It was in the Thebaid that the custom 
])rcvailcd of burving the dead in the excavated sides of mountains. 
Lower Egypt, which contained the mass of the population, had no 
such resource. 

'J'he writer then states his belief that embalming was reserved for 
the rich alone, on account of the length of time and great expense 
which the ojieration demanded. 

lie supposes the embalming of animals to have been merely a 
religious observance, because only the remains of such as were con- 
sidered sacred h;ive been found in the tombs. On examining those 
deposited near the pyramids of Zakkarah, he saw only the ibis, the 
cat, and sometimes the cameleon, but never any other domestic 
animals. 

M. Bariset, says B. C. I). \ ., speaks of the mortality occasioned 
by war in the Delta ; but he may be assured that the Delt^ owing 
to its situation, could never have been the scene of great battles. 

After laying down the princij)le, that embalming preserved Egypt 
from the plague, the writer observes, that M. J’ariset concludes 
that the origin of the plague must be attributed to the disconti- 
nuance of the practice of embalming j consequently, that the phigue 
creates and maintains the tdague. But Inqqiily this theory is dis- 
jmned by the best authenticated facts. It rarely happens that the 
plague rages in Cairo for two years m succession. Indeed, after a 
year of great mortality, there is a certainty that the disease will 
cease its ravages for some time. The plague must, therefore, be 
assigned to some other cause than the putridity occasioned by un- 
embalmed bodies. 


* 'pic writer .‘states, that he luis just returned from Eifypt, where he 
had lived one year, ti^ome of the London Bapers have given a translation 
of this letter of B. 0. D. V., without noticing that of Dr. Bariset, which 
gave occasion to it. 
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To determine what does not produce the plague in %ypt is 
iiuich more easy than to discover what, does engender it. 'i'hqrc is 
reason to believe that it did not take its birth in Egypt ; but that 
the cradle of the malady is to be found in European Turkey. 

The heavy winter rains and excessive inundations arc generally 
regarded as the precursors of the plague j but it has sometimes 
hapi)ened that these two causes combined have been unattended by 
any fatal result. M. Pariset speaks of the losses which the Frencli 
army of the East sustained through the ravages of the plague. 
But M. Desgenettes, who was chief physician to the army, declares 
that the French force consisted of at least .‘U),(KK) men ; and that,, 
during the three years they remained in Egypt, they lost by the 
])lague only 1683 men, most of whom perished in the campaign of 
SyTia. 

Doctor Pariset's licply to the above. 

Heaven defend me from inventing systems, or writing to support 
])reconceived fancies ! My object is to combiiu' facts, and to deduce 
from them simple and natural inferences. 1 have endeavoured to 
do this, and 1 was astonished to lind in the letter of your corre- 
spondent, B. C. 1). V,, that I am accused of doing otherwise, f^et 
ih now iiujuire wliether I am right or wrong on the (pieslion of 
the preservation of mummies — whether I have merely embraced 
cliimerical ideas, and whether the arguments of your corrcs])ondent 
are calculated to convince me of my mistake. 

First of all, let me declare that it is not I who salt, embalm, or 
fill with bodies the pits of the desert, or the hypogees. It is not I, 
but Herodotus, Diodorus, Stralx), and Pliny, who do this. Myriads 
of mummies of all kinds stdl exist, and my imagination has nothing 
to do with the matter. If your corresj)ondent did not sec tliem in 
Egypt during his ycar’.s residence there, what did he see ? 

Secondly, the desert never did, nor never could, he a burial-place 
for the inhabitants of the Delta. No burial-jdace was ever formed 
in the hillocks, natural or artificial, of the towns on the Mediter- 
ranean. * For the custom of intcrnng the dead in vionnlains,' 
observes your correspondent very sagaciously, ‘ wc must go as far 
as the TItebaid that is to say, to the mountains themselves. 
Nobody denies this. But what does it prove ^ 

Wiis the mass of tlie jiopul.ition in the Della ? The D(*Ita con- 
tained only ten nomes or departments. Upper and middle Egypt 
cf»ntained twenty-six. M'ere the ten more pojjulous than the 
twenty-six ? Let your correspondent answer this. 

lie says, that only the rich were embalmed. Herodotus and 
Diodorus say otherwise, and I give the jirefercnce to their testimony. 
In the * EuteriKj’ you will find the following jiassage : ' The third 
mode (of salting) was reserved for the poorest class of people. 
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There were then three methods at least. The first cost ‘258/. 6s. Od ; 
the second the third of that sum, and the third almost nothing.’ 

Beside the mummy of a barber were placed the hone and razor 
wliich he used in Ids life-time ; with the remains of a surgeon were 
deposited his instruments for lancing and cupping j and beside a 
weaver were laid his slmtlle and other tools. This proves that 
men of all j)rofessions wen* embalmed. 'J'he remains of even the 
lowest mechanics were preserved in this way, and were deposited in 
tile public tombs. 'J'hey had no ciidins, cither single or double, 
either of wood or .stone, 'fhe old linen in which they were wrapt, 
has been freipiently carried ofFby the Bedouins and the Arabs, and has 
been converted into clothing, or sold to the manufacturers of coarse 
pajier for the grocers. A work liy Al)d-cl-Ateef, a jihysician of 
Bagdad, contains some curious details on tliis subject. Interment, 
in the projicr sense ot the term, was never ])i’actised in ancient 
Egypt. Voiir correspondent is of a ditlcrent oiiinion. But what 
can be said to a man who comes home after a } ear’s residence in 
Egypt ? 

Among the inuinmic's of animals, he says he saw none but the 
ibis, the c.it, and tlie camelt'on, and ne\er any other domestie 
animals. Alnl-el-Ateet, on tlie other hand, calculates that he has 
seen upwards ot a hundred thousand mummies of dogs, and the dog, 
I presiinic, may be called a domestic animal rather than the cameh'on, 
Abd-el-Ateet has also seen thousands of luills, cows, cahcs^ slice]), 
goats, t^c. A few )ears ago, Mr. Calliaud of Nantes, \isited some 
immense ciuerns containing an infinite number of horned beast*'. 
Excejiting the horse and the ass, (for I say nothing of the camel,) 

I do not think there is a single sjiecies of the common animals of 
the country ot which there are not embalmed remains existing. 
Birds, reptiles, lisli, ejuadrupeds, and men, were thus liroiight toge- 
ther. 'I'liis was exeiiiplilied in Mons. Passaiaccjiia’s collection, lately 
exhibited in Bans, in the time ot Alid-el-Ateet, a cliild was found 
carefully closed up in a jar of hone). Some jiassages in his book 
wairant the beliet that the h)j)ogees had also ser\ed as magazines 
for merchandize, medicines, and provisions. 

Ilere, then, I repeat, was a mass of animal matter, not mingled 
with, but sejiarated from, the inhabited soil, with a degree of care 
which would be almo.st incredible had we not the most manifest 
jiroots ot it. 1 ask any one who impartially considers the ijuestion, 
tor what object and motive wars this se])aration made' Was il 
merely for religious purposes, or was it jiromjitcd by physical ne- 
cessity ? I am of opinion that it was both religion and necessity 
combined. If ) our correspondent were asked tlie following rpies- 
tion ; ‘ Of the two causes, necessity and religion, which jireceded, 
and produced and suggested the other 1 dare sav he wrinld not 
hesitate for one moment in making his rejily. Thus, then, I con- 
ceive that the custom which was prescribed by necessity, was adopted 
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by religion. Tluis religion lent licr iiid to Hygeia. A sort of 
alliance, a fine example of which i.s given in Lev^iticiis, and which was 
cstahlislied at a very early period in ancient Egyj^t. This i.s ))roved, 
beyond contradiction, in a clever letter on the primitive institutions 
of that wonderful country, addressed to me by M. Drovctli, a man 
wliose knowledge must have considerable weight in such a (piestion. 
i\I. Drovetti is of opinion, that the priests were particularly careful 
ill maintaining all customs connected with the Sanitanj pohec. 
]fe justly observ es, that what was superstition in the people, was 
wisdom, and admirable wisdom, in the legislator. The priesthood 
of ancient Egypt was literally a great aeadeiny of science, which 
dillust'd its inllucnce over tlie whole nation} and the astonishing 
pros[)crity of the Egyptians, under their I’liaroahs or (heir kings, 
proves that with them religion referred wholly to the juiblie interest. 

I shall say nothing of the inllucnce of the periodical inundations 
of rain on tin* ideas, manners, custrans, arts, sciences, laws, and 
governments of the primitive Kgyptians, for that iiilluencc w'as 
unbounded, and wtlidd lead me beyond the limits to which this 
ailicle ought to extend. I must, however, observe, (hat a country 
like Egypt would dilfer prodigiously in itself, according as the 
.dluvi.il soil of wliuh it is composed was carefully preserved from 
animal matter, or constantly mingled up with jnitreseent and dan- 
gerous .substances. In the first ( ase, wliiai tiu' water spreads so as to 
cover and bathe the caith, and on retiring leaves (he earth expo.sed 
to (he action of a burning sun, (he evaporation will l)(‘ great and 
r.ijiid} yet 1 cannot, I coiifes-,, U‘ convinced that this will jiroducc 
anv other disorders than intermitting levers, sometimes slight, 
.''ometimes violent, and even fatal j the saim* fevers which are fre- 
ijueiit in mar.shy countries where tin* jilague never a|)pears. In the 
"ciond case, on the contrary, if the w. iters, in rising, should reach 
.iiid distuib great heap.s of animal matter, I will venture to allirm, 
that when they retire, the hi at will develop deadly emanations, 
(orrupt miasmata, and the real pruiei|des of plague , lor the genuine 
lilague, wiiith is indicated by pimples and carbuiieles, is alwajs 
<aused by animal poismi, inliudiKed by absorjition into the interior 
of (he system. It is, 1 conceive, necessary to observe tins diller- 
cnce, — it is an essential dill'ereiice, and, among others, serves to dis- 
luigui"!! modern from aiu ient Egypt. 

At what jicriod did (hi.s dill’erence commence^ History inform.s 
Us, that for the sjiaee of nearly two ihou.saiid four hundred years, 
till' Egyptians })reserved their health by their i iistoms, and, above 
all, by that excessive eleanhness whirli, as Herodotus observes, 
tlicv jireferred even to biautv. During that long period, it is 
doubtful whether the jilague ever ajijieared in Egvpt. ft was not 
until Egypt was entirely conveited to Christianity that her old 
customs were drojiped, jirobably because they were regarded as pro- 
fanations. bt. Anthony would not be embalmed after his death; 
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but, notwithstanding, the necessary means were taken to preserve his 
remains in the year 356 of the Christian era. Suppose the practice 
of embalming not to have been abandoned until a century or a 
century and a half later, this brings us to the beginning of the sixth 
century. Dr. Jos Franck, one of the most intelligent physicians of 
Europe, declares that it was about the middle of the sixth century, 
in the year 543, that the first plague, distinctly characterized by 
writers, particularly by Procopius, appeared in the world. This 
plague, Procopius sa^s, commenced among the Egyptians of Pelu- 
sium. It was dreadful. It desolated the earth for more than half 
a century, with all the fury and caprice which your corresjwndent is 
very reasonably astonished to observe in the plague of the present 
day. .And whence arise these singular caprices ? From the change- 
able nature of the miasmata, and the changeable condition of our 
own organization. What do wc know of the inlinite combinations 
of animal matter ? What do vve know of ourselves ? Wc, who may 
be utterly changed by a little cold or heat, a north or a south wind — 
a breath, an idea, or a sentiment ! 

But, it may be asked, are not the burial-places of Egypt beyond 
the reach of (he waters ’ (’an the river encroac h upon them at the 
period of its overflow ? Yes, whenever tlie inundation is consider- 
able. The following are (he observations of an ocular witness, viz., 
Dr. Savaresi, one of the physicians of our army in the East : ‘ On the 
17th of August, 1H(K), the Kalidj was opened, and some days after 
the burial-grounds of some of the villages round (Jairo, and even 
some in Cairo and Boulac, were covered with water ; for almost 
all the tombs have a tolerably deep cell dug in the earth. The con- 

setpience was exhalations of putrid miasmata The river, 

this year, reached jilaces which it had never visited before, and the 
plague raged furiously. It extended over Egypt, from east to west, 
and from north to south, for, what is very rare, it })enetrated into 
Uj)pcr Egypt. Tlie plains of the Said were depopulated.’ 

In the course of his work, M. Savaresi frequently describes the 
bad situation of the burying-grounds, which were entered by dogs, 
wolves, and foxes, who raked up and devoured the bodies of the 
dead. There are tombs even in the jniblic streets of Cairo and 
Alexandria. The ])ro|)er mode of treating the dead is that which 
Plato prescribes for jioets : to banish them from the abodes of the 
living, and cover them with liowers. 

The plague generally succeeds great inundations, owing to the 
causes just mentioned j but ancient Egypt was visited by great in- 
undations, and did not the plague then appear ? Certainly not ; and 
the reason was, that the soil was free from all corrupt matter. 
Propose any more plausible conjecture to explain this dilference, 
and I will imme'diatcly adopt it. 

The same effects will be produced by heavy rains as by great in- 
undations. ‘ In the reign of Ismu^l-Bey, (says M, Drovetti,) some 
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years before the expedition of the French army, (that is to say, 
in 1791 ,) the city of Cairo and its environs were deluged by heavy 
rains. The burial-places, in particular, were in a dreadful condition, 
and tlic bodies of the dead were seen floating about ; the capital 
was soon visited by one of tlie most terrible plagues tliat ever oc- 
curred in the memory of the inhabitants. In the month of February 
18‘i4, the rains were so heavy as to render the streets of Cairo, and 
the roads in the neighbourhood of the city, impassable ^ the con- 
tagious disease soon showed itself.’ 

To the above I may add the following anecdote : When travel- 
ling in Lower Egypt, in September 1819, I saw on the banks of 
the canal, which leads from Mansourah to the ruins of ancient 
Thmuis, a small hillock, on wliich had settled myriads of lield-inice, 
(these were frequently joined by myriads of serpents, scorpions, and 
insects of every kind,) a cloud of buzzards, kites, and sparrow- 
hawks, hovered above them, and found abundant nourishment 
without travelling farther. A higher swell of the water, and that 
spot would have been infected with jjcstilontial exhalations. There 
can be no doubt that the water penetrating the tombs, whicli are 
almost always situated at the extremities of the villages, produces 
cflects still more fatal. It must not be forgotten that the climate of 
Eg)pt is so favourable to the multijdication of animals of all kinds, 
as to have suggested the idea that maii and beast had sprung spon- 
taneously from the slime of its soil, — at once a great blessing and 
11 great evil. 

Vour correspondent does not believe that the plague has its 
origin in Egypt. That the generating causes of the plague may 
exist elsewhere, I admit ; but tliat they do not exist in the most 
unfortunate profusion in Egypt, is what no man of sense will ven- 
ture to maintain. Besides, his opinion is, in (his respect, not 
merely opposed to mine, but to that of jM. Savari^si, M. (laet-Sotira, 
ind M. Franck, physicians, who have observed (be plienomcnon in 
its origin, and whose writings may he found in part in the collection 
jublished by Baron Lesgenettes. 'J'lic great Montestjuieu has 
recorded, in his immortal work, the following sentence : * 9'he 
Principal seat of tlie plague is Egypt, wlience it has spread over 
he whole universe.’ In the lirst instance, I pronounced my indi- 
idual opinion on this point in dubious and conditional terms • but 
low 1 venture more decidedly to concur, not with your correspondent, 
)ut with the distinguished men whose names I have mentioned. 

With respect to the losses sustained by our army of the East, the 
juestion was not to ascertain whether those losses were great, but 
vhether they were produced on the spot by a loccil cause, or by a 
oreign cause. Your correspondent decides this question, and he 
iecides it, I think, in my favour. 

Oriental Herald, Fol 15. H 
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With the most amiable condescension he wishes to console me 
on account of the situation of the Delta, which, he says, never could 
have been the scene of great battles. Yet I am not convinced of 
this. Battles, whethei' ^reat or not, have certainly taken place 
there, for men have fought at all times, and in all places. I think, 
too, I have read somewhere that in certain parts of the Delhi, bat^ 
ties were sometimes fought, which 1 should imagine were great, 
because they have been greatly celebrated. In that part of the 
world, as w^cll as in others, there have been invasions, conquests, 
revolutions, domestic dissensions ; and blood has been shed there 
from the time of Camliyses to Selim, and from Selim to the 
present day. Ca*sar fought near Alexandria ^ rerdlccas in an 
island formed by the branches of the river; Agesilas in the island 
of Prosopitis j the guardians of Ptolemy Epiphaiies, in the nome of 
Busiris, that is to sa}, in the very centre of the Delta. 1 have also 
some recollection of the victories and reverses of the Crusaders at 
Damietta and ]\Iansourah. I'lie Turks, too, defeated the Mame- 
lukes in tile neighbourhood of the marshes ; and there have been, 
in our time, a battle of Aboukir, and a battle of Rosetta. Only 
consider the figure of Kg\[)l, and )ou will find that having, on the 
south, one single inlet to invasion, slie had a hundred on tlie north, 
on the tlaiilvs of the Delta, and (hat on the sea-coast she was acces- 
sible at every jiuint. Ancient Eg) [it had a stiung garrison on the 
south, and two others no less strong on tlie north, on the right and 
left, at Pclusium and at Mareolis , and, fmall), under the Pharoahs, 
the Delta was the principal ‘ abodi' of the military caste, who occu- 
pied the districts of Rusiris, Sais, Prosopis, Natho, Aphthis, Taiiis, 
Mendis, Sebennytiis, l^iarbmtus, 'i'hmuis, Onuphis, Anysis, and 
Myceiihoris, that is to say, neail) the vviiole of the Delta.’ For 
the.se decisive details, 1 am indebted to the friendshiji of M. Cham- 
pollion, junior, and I speak holdl) after such authority. Battles\ 
kiid great battles, might, theretore, have been fought in the Delta, 
since the military were so well establislicd there. 

To return to the medical (juestion, J agree with your correspon- 
dent in thinking that so ( (anplieated a jiroblem as the origin of the 
plague can never be completely solved but by a long series ot 
observations made on the spot. 


E. Par I SET. 
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Sir John Malcolm and the Indian Press. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The chapkr on the press records the facts connected with the 
abolition of the censorship. According to Sir Joliii Malcolm, we 
owe this measure to the editor of the ‘ Asiatic Mirror/ stated in a 
note to be Doctor Eryen, (that is, Doctor Eryce, we jiresume,) who, 
‘ having been freijucntly censured for his editorial conduct/ remon- 
strated against ‘ the varied mode in whicli dilTerenl individuals who 
filled the ofhee of censor performed its duties.’ This is the delicate 
language the courtly author emjdoys to describe the fantastic tricks 
of the censors. As to the cause which produced the aliolition of the 
censorship, we have heard a dilferent version of it j but wc incline 
to think >Sir John is right. The truth is, we believe, that the censor 
struck his pen through a whole article ])repared for the ‘ Mirror/ 
against which there could be no ohjection whatever on political 
grounds, and of which the writer or author who was attacked in it, 
had seen a proof Against this arbitrary act the editor appealed, 
and in the following year the censorship was abolished. There 
was a time when we sliould have considered the result a happy one 
for this community, and indeed it has produced henelieial consc- 
(luences ; but there can be no (piestion mm that it’ tlu' Indian jircss 
must be restricted, the censor'-hij), with all its inconveniences, is a 
more just law, and far more etfectual as a preventive of publications 
of which Government may disapprove. y\fter what we have said, 
it is needless to observe that we are only advocating the restoration 
of this odious law as a pis allcr. The freedom of the press is what 
we contend for, as conducive alike to the honour of the governing 
and the happiness of the governed } but if this be denied, and the 
press is still to be restrained, then let there be a censorship which 
will remove the dangerous responsibility of jiublication from the 
conductors of the press to those who are in the secrets ot authority, 
and can so much better judge of what it may deem safe and expe- 
dient to allow to be published, v i/.., a l3ody of censors ajipointed by 
the Government itself We say a body of them, for it would now 
rcijuirc at Icust half a dozen censors for the Calcutta press, English 
and Native. Mais rennons u nos nioutous! 

The censorship being abolished, a series of regulations for the 
conduct of editors wtis, bir John tells us, "substituted’ for it. This 
may be ingenious, but it is anything but ingenuous. There was no 
substitution in the case. The regulations referred to never received 
even the form of law, (no more indeed did the censorship,) but what 
is of more importance, they were not acted upon until long after the 
ttbolition of the office of censor, and after the Marctuis of Hastinga 
II 2 
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had declared the pres^ free, in a speech which would have conferred 
on him immortal honour had his actions continued all along as 
consistent with it as they were for some time after he delivered it. 

On the subject of this speech, to which the author next adverts, 
he is pleased to say, that it was in some (juarters entirely misinter- 
preted. It was ^ erroneously inferred,’ he tells us, * that his Lordship 
was disposed to give a very great latitude to freedom of publica- 
tion.’ If words are the s)mbols of ideas, we should be glad to 
knoy what other iiiter])retation that part of the speech which refers 
to the press, but especially the following brief extract, could possibly 
warrant ; 

* If our motives of action are w'orlhy, it must be wise to render 
' them intelligible throughout an empire, (jiir hold on which is o])iiiion. 

* Further, it is salutary for sujireme authority, even when its inteii- 
' tions are most ])ure, to lo(»k to the control t'f jmblic scrutiny j 
' while conscious of rectitude, that authority can lose nothing of .its 
' strength by exposure to geinral rommeiit. On the contrary, it 
' acipiircs incalculable addition of force,’ t^c. 

If this language does not invite the scrutiny of jiublic opinion 
(applied by the agency of a free press) into the actions of public 
men, in order to render their ^ motives of action intelligible through- 
out an empire, our hold on which is opinion,’ let 8ir .fohn iMalcoim, 
and those who deny this, show what it really did mean, or let them 
cite a single passage in the whole speech which can justify the 
inference, that the s[)eaKer was advocating freedom of discussion as 
a mere abstract principle, and not in its application to this country. 
Until they do tins, we apprehend that they have made little progress 
in their argument iigaiiist the interpretation they condemn. 

We come now to Sir John Malcolm's snmmnri/ of the argnments 
against a free jiress in India. In our notice of this, we must, for 
two reasons, endeavour to be brief : the one is, tliat there is little 
in it really deserving of serious refutation 3 the other, that our limits 
demand brevity. 

' It is safe,' says Sir John IMalcolm, ' tii admit the press to com- 
ment freely upon the acts of government and the conduct of its 
functionaries, when there is an independent jmblie to whom its 
observations and strictures can be addressed,’ tkc. Then comes the 
old argument about the constitution of the Calcutta })ublic. ‘ They 
are not what an Englishman would designate a jmblic,’ kc., but * civil 
and military servants,’ and so on. 'J'heii for all the rest, the free 
merchants, artizans, missionaries, &c.,Uhey,’ Sir John tells us, ^enjoy 
every privilege of an Englishman except such as the interests of the 
Indian empire would make it dangerous for them to possess.’ Here, 
again, the w'hole question at issue is begged. In short, it is another 
mere assertion or assumjition which it w oiild be a waste of time to 
meet in any other way than by a denial. Of the same character is 
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the continued assumption that tlie want of these privile^s is rarely 
felt, and the very fanciful inference that the liappy effect of our free 
constitution attends and guards an Englihhnian, in whatever situa- 
tion he may be placed.’ And that this same inliuence has gained a 
strength that entitles it to be ranked as one of the most powerful 
checks we can expect to ha\e upon a Government that circum- 
stances recpiire to be strong. We do not know what we may expect 
in the way of cheeks uj)on tlie conduct of our Indian Governments; 
certainly very little, if the gallant author's opinions have any 
weight with our future legislators ; but we are fully warranted,^ by 
the history of the ])ast, in allirming that the ‘ haj)py cllects of our 
free constitution ’ have not, and never can, operate as checks until 
they arc permitted to be aj)plied by the agency of an unrestricted 
j)ress. The eflects, then, to which so much v irtue is ascribed, are 
cheeks which cannot, from the state of the laws here, come into 
operation} and a celebrated modern philosopher has aflirmed, that 
^checks, when they serve not as clu'cks, arc screens.’ In India, 
he could find the position .amply illustrated and conlirmcd. 

There is a great deal more in this s'njie summ.ary of the argu- 
ments .against the ])ress in the same strain of assumption. At length, 
however, the author comes to unfold the secret of the danger which 
a free press would call into active opcr.ition — not into existence, for 
we arc told it already exists ; it is this; that the lirahmins and 
^■ivil classes, who have been for ages ‘the noinin.al servants but 
rc.al masters of the turbulent and bold, but ignorant and super- 
stitious, military tribes of their conntrvmcn,’ have attained, by 
practice, a skill in wielding this power, and must have a desire, to 
exert it for the jnirposc of subverting our power. .And a little farther 
on, we are gravely informed, that we could give to these dangerous 
classes no weajion ‘ theji tcould know better how to use than a 
free press' ! ’ It is impossible not to feel an ineliiiatioii rather to 
laugh at, than to refute such an argument. Where did the Hrahiiiina 
then acijuire this skill in the use of such a weujioii as a free press ? 
Or has their .skill in the use of that, too, become complete by fre- 
(|uent exercise r M'hy even Air. Kljdiinstone will laugh at the idea. 
He has told us that none but J'hiropeaus would yet take any interest 
in the press, and Air. Adam was of the same, opinion. So, too, 
was once JSir John AJalcolm, or we are greatly misinformed. At 
one time it was from the disall’eetion t)f our ullicers he apprehended 
danger } and he, it is said, instilled that extraordinary apprehension 
into the mind of the late Mr. Adam. Why he has changed liis 
ground is best known to himself} but lie certainly' Iuls gained no 
other advantage by the change, tlian the exchange of one gross ab- 
surdity for one a little less revolting to reason. To this same 
argument of the danger of a free i)ress from the disaffection of our 
Native subjects, however, wc beg to offer in reply the following 
nuotation Irom the ' Westminster lieview’ ; 
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* What proof more striking of the strength and security of the 
Government thaii this ? A word breathed among the Indian popu- 
tion, and finding a disposition in the general mind to receive it, and 
to accord with it, would suffice to scatter JJritish influence to the 
wind. liut who (under present circumstances at least) can offer 
to the ])eople of India blessings superior to those which Great 
Britain has it in her jiower to cominunicate ^ Will they fly to the 
Hindoo (Jhiefs ? Alas ! their history is smeared with blood they 
have ruled too long, and been known too well ! To their Moham- 
medan masters >— the recollections are not less gloomy. To other 
foreign invaders >— that would be jierpetualing the evil and perilling 
the good. In truth, the great, the solitary danger to British au- 
thority in India, arises from Hritish misrule, 'idle trampiillity of 
India will hardly be disturbed within, uidess by wanton and foolish 
freaks of despotism and ineapacity. Hut should it become a maxim 
that there is a stronger and safer hold than the alfections of the 
pe()])le,~sli()uld it be established as the rule of (iovernment, that 
publicity, the press, the settlement of colonists, the ))ure adminis- 
tration of justice, th(' freedom of commerce, are by no means ne- 
cessary or desirable m British India ; then, indeed, those who think 
that the well-lieing (d I'aigland depends on her authority in the 
East, and the well-being of India on British predominance, are 
jireparing, or rather, are precipitating, the perdition of both.’ 

'To this (iuotation we will merely add, in respect to this assumed 
danger, that as far as the English press is concerned, the inference, 
that it could be employed to set in motion elements destructive of 
our power, is equally opposed to reason and exjierienee ; while, for 
the Native jness, we would just ask on what grounds it is assumed, 
that it Would be devoted to such a juirpose ’ For a very long time 
to come, the press, Native and European, could only exist at the 
Presidencies under the immediate e\e of Government. True, types 
and presses might at a vast expense be sent nj) tlu' country, and wc 
know that a press was established at (iawnpore ; but the difficulties 
attending the carrying on ot numerous ])criodieals in the interior, 
would, for a long time, be insnjierable. Are, then, the Natives under 
the eyeof (iovernment, prone to incite sedition' Experience is directly 
against the inference ; and it is surely a sater guide than mere as- 
sumption, founded on the apprehension of afew individuals enamoured 
of power. 

Sir John Malcolm is guilty himself of the very error he so readily 
charges upon others— a common error, indeed, but one which in 
such an author, nevertheless, requires exposure. Those who differ 
from the gallant author are accused of drawing their inferences 
from mere abstract principles, and of attempts to apply the law^ 
that might be applicable in one province, to the whole of an exten- 
sive empire. This is the very rock on which Sir John Miilcolm has 
split. ^Vc advance it fearlessly as a proposition that cannot be rc- 
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fated, that for the purpose of judging how far the privileges of llie 
British constitution might be extended to India, and how far colo- 
nization is api)licable to it, a residence of three or four years in 
Bengal is of more value than ten times the number spent in Central 
India. In Bengal, there is a very extensive pojmlation of British- 
born subjects, a large and increasing body of Anglo-Indians, and a 
great many Natives who have become familiarized with our lan- 
guage and institutions, and attached to them and to us by habits of 
daily intercourse. When we speak of Bengal, however, we mean 
to include not merely Bengal Proj)er, but a greater portion of the 
territory subject to this Presidency, in which, in fact, colonization, so 
much descried, and so much dreaded by Sir.Iohn ^lalcolm,is already 
in progress. Need w'e refer to the indigo phintcrs, sugar mamjfac- 
turers, cotton growers^ kc. Besides whicli, if we are to a[)ply as a 
rule of legislation, the principle, that what is best adajited for a large 
majority of tlie population, best for the whole, where shall we look 
for the standard but in Bengal and its subordinate territories, which 
include a very great majority also of our i\ati\e subjects^ 

Now, how long has Sir .lohn Malcolm resided in the Bengal ter- 
ritories ? We cannot answ’cr jircciscly, but we know tliat his expe- 
rience does not (jualify iiim to decide the important (picstions on 
which he has chosen to pronounce his dictum in afoim so jiompous : 
and we know', moreiAcr, by his works, that his inferences as to a 
system of Indian (jloveriiiiient, are drawn diielly from his experience 
and inquiries in a nculij coiKfui'icd tnnlonj ! f'cc his rejicated re- 
ferences to Central India. W hate\er, then, may be his own estimate 
(and he is not likely to do himself injustice in tliat respect) of Ids 
(apacity to decide on the question of a free jiress, we believe that, 
even if his mind were unbiassed, he does not possess the requisite 
information. 

AVe must now conclude our notice of this w'ork, and we shall do 
so by adverting to the very extraordinary j/rojihecy included in the 
closing remarks of the chapter on the jircss. Sir .Jolin says that we 
may change the character of the Natives , but we never (an change 
the character of our government over the country ! That is, it must 
ever continue a dcs}iotism ; in other words, tliat India shall not par- 
ticipate in that advancement of the human race, wliidi the spread 
of knowledge is so rapidly accelerating. Thy wish, .Sir John, ‘ may 
be father to that thought,’ but there is as little in it of genuine in- 
spiration as of sound philosophy . — Calcutta Chronidc, 
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Wk have Just received the following interesting account of a 
severe earthquake, which is stated to have occurred in the valley of 
Nepaul on the ^29th of October last. 

At seven minutes past two o’clock, a. m., of the 29th of October, 
the valley of Nepaul was convulsed by a violent earthquake. The 
first shock was tremendous, and was followed, at intervals, up to 
half-past eight o’clock, a. m., by eight lesser vibrations. For some 
days previous to this awful visitation the weather had been (as is 
usual at this season in Nepaul) somewhat unsettled j the sky ob- 
.scured, and, though no rain liad fallen in the valley itself, showers, 
attended with thunder and lightning, had occurred on the summits 
of the mountains enclosing it. 'J'his foul weather had, however, 
])asscd away, and the twenty-four hours immediately jirccedent to 
the. earthquake had been singularly line. A sunset, never surpassed 
in brilliancy, and a night of "perfect beauty, were the harbingers of 
Nature’s internal strife ! 'riie Hr^t and severest shock was itself 
momentary, though it caused every house to shake for some seconds 
after it had passed away. It was not a long vibration or undulation, 
but a sudden \ ertieal jolt j and hence, perhaps, we must account for 
two facts relative to our jierceptions of it : viz. that its direction 
could not be easily discerned, and that it did not cause the usual 
reeling and giddiness. Its violence may be conjectured from the 
following detail of destruction and injury, which has been gathered 
on the instant, and l^eforc remote evils can be ascertained. 

It destroyed six houses in the city of Catmaiulhoo, burying under 
them seven human beings. It razed to the ground a tenijilc near 
the same city. It destroyed fourteen houses in the city of Patun, 
but happily no lives. Of the buildings of the Residency, there is 
hardly one solid wall left without a crack in it, and most of the 
higher and ornamental jmrts of the Resident’s own mansion arc 
either broken off, or so injured as to re<jiiire taking down. Yet no 
circumstance connected with this convulsion is more remarkable 
than the inconsiderable motion of the earth, as compared with the 
awful noise which preceded, accompanied, and followed it ; in proof 
of which 1 may mention, that the minister of this sUite, when he 
started from liis couch, is reported to have exclaimed, ‘ There goes 
my niinar !’ alluding to a column or structure, 300 feet hig^h, which 
he has recently raised in the immediate vicinity of his dwelling- 
house, and which he conceived to have fallen with one crash j so 
insensible was he to the earth’s motion, so alive to the horrible 
BQijind which accompanied it 1 All the Nepaulese agree that the 
present is distinguished from every other similar visitation, by 
the awful noise which attended it. Slight earthquakes are not 
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uncommon here ; the gentlemen of the Residency have been wit- 
nesses to three within the short period of ten years ; but alJ these 
were trilling, and the noise accompanying them caused no sensation 
at the time. So, too, the earth(juakc of ISO.'], though far more 
destructive than the present one, was, say all the Nepaulesc who 
experienced it, unattended by those awful sounds which distinguished 
that of the 29th instant. The writer of the present notice was 
perfectly awake at the time of the eartlupiake, and was summoned 
from his bed, not by the motion of the earth, but by a sound more 
awful than ever struck his ear. It seemed like ten thousand horse 
artillery thundering over a drawbridge at full sjjccd, or like a deluge 
of water sweeping down a mountain torrent’s channel, and carrying 
aw'ay w'ith it huge masses of rock ! There was a continuous roar, 
over which more sudden and violent noii>es at intervals prevailed, 
and it came onward with the s[)eed of light. This horrific soynd 
seemed to the writer to approach liim from the south. In an instant 
or tw'o it swept past the city of (vatmandhoo and the Residency, 
which is a mile to the north of the city The shock followed, — 
30,000 hnm;in \ oices from the city rose in one pejil, — the voice of 
the eartlupiake p.issed on to tlie north, and there it was answered 
by the echoes of a thousand mountains ! 

The whole city of Catmundhoo was celebrating the Dewali witli 
the customary gaming — hardly a soul was in bed: the laugh and 
jeer were broken by the threat of Nature’s dissolution; and in one 
instant, every \oice in that thickly-jieopled town was raised in 
deprecatory exclaim ! The best disciplined arms never answered 
tlie signal of the ablest general with such simultaneousness, as did 
the scattered inhabitants of that city the advent of the earthquake ! 
This alone w^'ls a noise to stir the human heart, and the human 
heart it did stir ; mountains, too, there were to give back its echo; 
but the jmny wail failed to wake t/irir voic'c, and the genius of the 
mountains lent jdl her chorus to swell the far more emphatic acclaim 
of the eartlupiake ! 

The unconcerned reader may haply smile at such exaggeratory 
phrases. Rut what say those who rushed naked from their beds, 
and, insensible to an atmosjdiere of 10 deg. to a night air, and to a 
chilling fog, stood absorbed l)y the voice of the earthijuake, the echo 
of the mountains, the peal of su]q)licating man ! 

'I'he second shock followed the first, after an interval of al^out 
eight minutes. It was less severe in violence, more undulating, 
and more horizontal in direction, than the first, and the noise which 
accompanied it much more subdued. It was nearly fourp’clock 
before the third shock was perceived. The motion of the earth at 
this shock was very inconsiderable, a sort of trembling, passing 
from south-south-west to north-north-east, I'he sound which 
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attended it was, though not fearfully great, yet distinct, and very 
peculiar. I can compare it only to that of a single twenty-four 
pounder’s discharge when lieard at the distance of about two miles, 
yet fuller much, ai]d withal mysteriously indistinct. The fourth 
shock occurred at half-past four o’clock. It was more considerable 
than the two preceding it, but far less severe than the first. It was 
undulatory from south to north, and attended with a deep muttering 
sound. 'J'he lifth, si\th, and seventh shocks were of similar cha- 
racter with the fourth, but the sevenlli considerably more severe 
than the other two The lifth happened at about five o’clock, the 
sixth and seventh between half-past live o'clock and at a quarter 
before seven o'clock, which last noted time was the precise hour of 
Uie seventh shock. 

The eighth and ninth shock occurred between the hours of seven 
o’clock and half-past eight o’clock, a. m. ; the motion of the earth 
in both ti mere trembling, and the attendant sound a subdued 
mutter. 

I have mentioned that the first (piake occurred at seven minutes 
past two o’clock, A. M., and it ma) be ])rudent to account for sUch 
precision hy stating, that our jiuhlic clock and several watches were 
stojijicd hy the shock ; whence we were enabled to learn, when at 
leisure for such ol)^cr\ations, the exact moment of this awful event. 


P, S. — 'J’he above notice was written immediatel) after breakfast 
on the‘i 9 th, and was intended for despatch bv the same day’s dawk. 
That dawk, however, was aeeidenlall) missed, and 1 may therefore 
add, that during tlic whole day and niglit of yesterdiiy, the 2 t)th, 
tiie earth was more or less in motion, and that, in particular, at the 
hours of seven, eight, and nine o’clock, i>. m., three shocks occurred, 
but two distinctly felt, it was, however, the noise rather than the 
motion which excited attention 5 and by general consent that noise 
was declared to resemble that of the discharge of a six-pounder, ut 
the distance of a mile or more. There was, however, about this 
subterranean sound a eerl.'iin iiulistinelness, strongly contrasted with 
the clear eoiuiction it brought lioiiie to everv bosom of its reality j 
it was indistinct, jet no soul mistook it. — (lovcnmcnt Gazette, 

Nepaul, 30/// October, 12 oU'lock of ddif. 



INDIAN Festival of the Dola, or the Swinging op tub 
Infant Krishna. 

As observed in llcnc^al, tin’s festival is considered one of the twelve 
f^reat Jatras held in hii>hest veneration by the Vaishnava sect, or 
followers of Vishnu, agreeably to the sect of Chaitan)a. It is not, 
however, restricted to them, but jiartaken of by every class of Hin- 
doos ; neither is it limited to the jHcsent occasion, but is repented 
at different periods of the year, according to local usage or indivi- 
dual convenience. 

As celebrated at tliis season, it commences on the 14th lunar day 
of Phalgun (March.) Fhe liead of the family fa.sts during the day. 
In the evening, firc-\\orship is performed ; alter which the otheiuting 
Brahmin sprinkles upon the image of Krishna, erected for the pur- 
pose, a little red powder, and distributes a ipiantity amongst the as- 
sistants. This powder, termed jdialgu, or abira, is made of the root 
of a species of curcuma, and of sapan wood. After this ceremony 
is eoneluded, th;it called ('luiuchar takes place, or a bonfire is made 
for burning the llohlca, a kind of (lu) Fawkes ligure, made with 
bamboos and straw. In the country, the bonlire is made in a place 
without the \illage, and the iigure is borne to thi‘ spot by Brahmins, 
or \'aishna\as, in regular j)roeessi(»n, attended by musieians and 
singers. V hen arri\ed at the place where the ])ile has been pre- 
\iou.sIy prepared, the image is plaec'd in the centre, and the priest 
worships it, and circumambulates it se\en times, and then sets lire 
to the ])ile, on which the assistants immediately return home. The 
rest of the night is spent in festivity. 

Before day-light on the morning of the l.'')th, the image of Krishna 
IS eonvejed to a jilaee where a swinging bed or cradle has been 
erected, and placed m tlie cradle, which is set in motion two or three 
times at gam-lire. The same is repeated at noon, and again at sun. 
set. During the day, the members of the family and tlieir visitors 
amuse themselves by siirinkling each other with red pow^der, and 
rose W'ater, through s)ringes, as well as with their hands. The 
place where the swing is set up, is a place of jiarticular jicril. For 
a week, boys, and jiersons of low caste, also take a delight in scat- 
tering red powder of any kind over passengers in the streets, accom- 
panying it with insulting language. In the villages, jicrsons of 
respectability, and females ])arlicularly, arc liable, for several days, 
to gross abuse, and even to personal ill-treatment, it obliged to leave 
the house •, and consequently all intercourse is at this time suspended. 

The people of Orissa differ from the Bengalese in the disuse of the 
bonlire j they have the swinging and the scattering of the abir^ but 
they have also some peculiar usages. 
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Tlieir Gosseins carry, in procession, the image of the juvenile 
Krishna, to the houses of their disciples and patrons, to whom they 
present some of the red powder and tiir, and receive presents in 

return. 

'Ilic caste of Gopas, or Herdsmen, particularly observe this holi- 
day, and renew tlieir own drc.s.'^cs, and all the ecjiiipmcnts of their 
cattle j they also bathe them, and paint their foreheads with sandal 
and turmeric. They themselves collect in bodies, and run about, as 
if wild with joy, carrying slender sticks in their hands, and the leaders 
occasionally turning round to face those who follow them, they strike 
their sticks together, making a clatter expressive, they iimiginc, of 
exultation — singing songs, at the same time, in celebration of 
Krishna. 

In Hindoostan, the Iloli is held to begin upon the Vasanta Pan- 
chartii, and to last for about six weeks. 'J’lic actual celebration of 
it rarely commences till about ten days prior to the full moon of 
Phalgun, and is then limited to the wearing of new ajiparel, red or 
yellow, feasting and making merry. On the Hth day of the light 
half, or a week before the full moon, the festival is fully commenced. 
Images of Krishna are erected and worsliijiped, smeared with red 
powder, and s[)rinklcd with Inpiid of the same dye : and the people 
of the villages and small towns begin to collect, upon a spot in the 
vicinity, cow-dung and otlier fuclj the head man of the village 
commences, and all then contribute to the ])ile whatever they can 
lay hold of, stealing, for the jiiirpose, the stakes offences, gateways, 
doors, and articles of lioiiseliold furniture, if not previmtcd ; and if 
these things are once added to tlic heap, the owner cannot recover 
them, and it is a point of honour not to complain. During this 
time, the people wander about tlic roads and streets scattering red 
jwwder, singing, dancing, and annoying passengers, by mischievous 
tricks, or abusive language. 

On the Hth, the crowd assembles round the Kanda, or pile, 
which is consecrated, and lighted by an olhciating Brahmin : when 
the pile in a blaze, the spectators aj)[)roacii, as if to warm 
themselves, an act that is supj)oscd to avert ill luck for the rest of 
the year 3 at this period their frolics become outrageous, and it is 
not Safe for any decent person to approach tliem. This extrava- 
gjince continues for two days. AVhen the pile is consumed, the ashes 
are thrown into water. 

In the south of India, the rite is also that of the Dola Jatra, but 
it offers some peculiarities. The im.agc of Krishna is committed to 
a swing, and red powder and rose w^ater scattered about, as else- 
where. A hontire also is made, but the efligy is supposed to re- 
present Kamudeva, the Hindoo god of love, and the combustion is 
emblematical of his having l)eeu burnt to ashes by the tire from 
Siva’8 eye, when incensed by the little deity’s wounding him with 
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lii«? shafts, and inspiring liim with love for the daughter of Himalaya. 
The bonfires are made usually in front of the temples of Siva or 
Vishnu, at midnight, and the ashes are distributed amongst the 
spectators. In many places worship is offered to Kamadcva ; simi- 
lar extravagancies are practised in southern, as in western Hin- 
doostaiu 

The season at which this festival occurs, the frantic merriment 
by which it is characterised, the scattering of red or purj)li3h co- 
loured powders, indicative of the blossoms which now begin to 
show themselves, and even the bonfire, which may express the 
return of warmth, leave no doubt of the original purpose of the 
celebration, and designate it as a festival typical of the return of 
genial temperature, which, there is no doubt, was once common to 
all tlie Pagan world, and of which Chrijitianity long retained mark- 
ed traces, in May-day games, and lleltaue l)onlires. VVe find, 
indeed, the practices which now prevail among the Hindoos, de- 
scribed in works of some unticpiity, as appertaining to the f 'asan^ 
totsava, or ^Spring festival, whicli comprised various observances, 
as the worship of the ])ona flower, and tlie swinging of the gods, 
and their procession in cars, or the Dolu and Uatha Jatras, and 
seems to have been wound up with the ^\orslliJ)of the (lodof Love. 
It may l)c doul)ted if the term llohka oeeur.^ in any work of un- 
ijuestionable auti(|uity. 'I'he practice of later times has lost sight 
of the meaning of the festival, dislocated some of its constituent 
parts, and removed them to other pciiods; has upjiropriated the 
celebration to the honour of a different di\ inity, or the infant Krishna, 
and has invented new legends to account for the ceremonial. 

Tims the clligy which is linrnt is snjiposed, in general, to repre- 
sent a female demon, who sought to destroy the life of tlie infant 
Krishna, but was slain by him. After death, however, her Ixidy 
was not to be found, and tlie (lopas, or (‘owherds of Mathura, 
therefore, burnt her in etlig). In the Bhavisyotara Purana, how- 
ever, the efligy is said to represent a female fiend, named Dhon- 
(Jha who, in the days of Itagha, made a jiraetice of killing chil- 
dren. Raghu, by the advice of Vasishllut, instituted the bonfires, 
and the songs and merry-making of the people, to arrest her mal- 
practices, and, accordingly, the particular eifieacy of this rite is 
the preservation of infant life: whence, also, its more ready transi- 
tion to the worship of Krishna. Tliis appears, however, to have 
been an after thought, and the original jnaetiee, which was equally 
common amoi;gst all the nations of antiquity, had no relation cither 
to Krishna or a witch. 

The songs that are sung so vociferously at tliis season, have 
little to recommend them except their brevity; the following are 
some specimens. 

Each consists of but a single stanza and a burthen, and is 
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repeated without end. They all allude to the juvenile Krishna, and 
are supposed to be sung by some of his female companions. 

1. I met in the path the Lord of Madhuvan. How can I go to 
fetch water? If 1 ascend tlie roof, he pelts me with pellets of clay. 
If I proceed to the river, he scatters over me the red dye. If I 
visit (iokul, he covers me with the tinted dust. Thus he drives 
me distracted. — I met in the path, &c. 

)l. 0 friend! proud as you are of your youth, be careful of 
your garments. The month ofPhalgun maddens those whose lovers 
are far away.— 0 friend I kc. 

3. My boddice is wet through: who has thrown the tinted water 
upon me? It is Kanhaiya, the son of Nanda. It is the month of 
Phalgun. — My boddice, kc. 

4. 0 Lord of \Tuj ! yon gaily sport to the merry sound of the 
tabor, and dance along with the nymj)hs of V’rindavan. — () Lord 
of Vruj ! kc. 


SoUUCKS OF TIIK BuAIl.M.\POO rU.\. 

Thk })rogress of gcographu al discovery ()n our north-cast frontier 
has assimilated itself to the development of a well-wronght tale, in 
which expectation has been kept alive by a succession of incidents 
promising, yet retarding, the denouement, and disappointing expecta- 
tion only to excite curiosiiy. In the same manner we have -been 
constantly coming u[)on tin* sources of tin* Hrabmapootra witboni 
attaining them, and, at the* same time, determining a variety of new 
and interesting points, wbicb, altbongb ncU the ultimate object of 
jnquiry, have not defrauded it of its legitimate reward. 

A recent excursion to the cast of Saddiya has, wc* le:irn, been pro- 
.secuted by Lieutenant ilcox, who in the lirst instance jiroceeded 
up the branch of the river called the Thenga Pani, or 'riiengaNadi. 
After passing the Mora 'PnngaMarbar, and Disavi, the stream dimi- 
nished to the breadth of eight or ten yards, and the navigation was 
stopped by trees that bad fallen into the riv er, or across it. Like all 
the streams east of tSaddiya, it abounds with rapids, and, from the 
great inclination of its bed, it never overflows tlie banks, although 
they are low. Tho whole tract through which it flows is said to be 
highly fertile j but the country is thinly iieojilcd, and the lands scan- 
tily cultivated. Such is the want of labourers in the fields, that the 
Sinhfo chiefs arc obliged to put their hands to the plough themselves. 

The Thenga Nadi, from this description, has not contributed to the 
determination of the origin of the main stream ; and we had lately an 
opportunity of showing, that it does not rise from the reservoir on the 
Lohit, on the side of the mountains, to which the designation of 
Brahma Kund is now applied, In the account we published in our 
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paper of the *2 1st of last month, it was stated that tlie river was seen 
flowing down a gentle slope for a considerable distance within the 
tirst range of hills running from the south-east. On the i)rosent occa- 
sion, it has been ascertained from oral, but a})parently trustworthy, 
information, that the Brahmapootra rises by two branches, one to 
the north and the other to the east, the Talooka and tlie Talooding. 
'J'he former is the sma]le:>t of the two, and its water is im[)iirc. It 
skirts the hills whicii runs off northward, and its banks are thinly 
peopled. The Talooding has villages on lioth banks : it has its 
source in a snowy mountjiin in the Khana Doha’s country, from the 
opposite side of wliich issues the Irrawaddy. The conflux of both is 
said to be within the frontiers of the Lama’s country, one day be- 
yond Sitti on the boundary, which latter is eight day’s journey from 
Taeen. Taeen is the third \illage on the route from the Meesmee 
country to that of the Lama, bul it is sometimes made m one day's 
inarch from Lhella, on the 'riieng.i, by a difliculf. p.ilh that passes 
by the Brahma Kuiul. 'fins route, howe\cr, is impracticable for 
travellers with baggage or burthens. At 'raecii, the river is crossed 
by a (Mne suspeiision-bridgi', and cattle may jirocced along the re- 
mainder of the road in a circuitous dination. Bauu'va, the seventh 
stage on this route, is dcsi ribed as an immense hill, which can only 
he crossed in a direct line with the assistance of ropes. 

The sources of other jirincip.il liranches oftlu' liohit or Brahmii- 
jiootra proper, as well as of tlic griMt southern ))ortion, the Bor 
Dcliing, arc, howexer, still imdcteimiiK'd. Of the latter, nothing 
has yet been publislu-d ; of the former, some additional information 
has been olitaincd, but it n^ipiiics Nenlication. 'flic sources of the 
Dibong are ajiparcntlv not far from tlu' fiontieis of the L.mia’s 
country, as the Mcesmec', situated on the form<‘r, carry on an active 
fraflic W’ilh the latter. Of a more important branch, the Dibong, 
the Bor Abors conlidi'iitU assert that it flows from the west, and that 
a lake through which, or from which it issues, gi\es rise to the Noo- 
buiisheerec also, 'I'he description, howexer, seems to be rather in- 
compatible with the assertion, that in the north-westerly route to the 
Lama’s territory, the Dibong is crossed from east to west at the 
twelfth stage, and then left. 

iSimilar reports ha\e been received on this, as on other occasions, 
of a very considerable river skirting the further side of the lulls, to 
which the term .Sri Lolut is applied. It is said to flow from east to 
west, a direction that would disunite it from any |)ossiblc communi- 
cation with the rivers of Assam 5 but ttu.s is probably an error, and 
tile river, if not altogether a nonentity, may possibly be the Irrawaddy. 
The Sri Lohit is said to have been crossed by the posteiity of Khun- 
ling and Khunlae, the heaven-descended founders of the family, 
which, to the period of the Burmari invasion, governed A?.sam. It 
may possibly, therefore, be a river of merely mythological origin,-- 
Bengal Hurkaru* 
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Injuries to the liENOAE Army by posting Majors to 

COMMAND of ReG1MP:NT8. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Bengal, February 182/. 

I SEE in one of your late Numbers an address to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Watson, as Ailjutant- General of the Bengal Army, calling 
upon him to stand up in suj)j)ort of the rights of that Army, &c. 
The call, 1 fear, will be in vain. Every day shows more plainly 
that he will sanction, by continuing in oftice, any alteration that a 
Commander-in Chief, ignorant of its constitution, may think proper 
to make in it. The present Commander-in-Chief has lately thought 
proper, contrary to the constitution and immemorial usage of this 
Army, (where an ofllcer rises to the rank of major in his own regi- 
ment, and then in the line,) to remove senior majors from their re- 
giments to take the command of those whose colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, and majors, are absent; thus entirely annulling the good 
fortune which the juniors of those regiments may occasionally meet 
with. By the constitution of this Army, a major has no more right 
to the command of a regiment than a captain, unless his colonel i^nd 
lieutenant-colonel should be absent : he, ecjually with the captain, 
belongs to one regiment, and ought to take his chance in that regi- 
ment. It it be said that a captain is too low in rank to command a 
regiment when it falls to him, it is the fault of the service ; and 
there ought to be more lield-otlicers to eacli regiment to remedy this 
evil. A major, according to the constitution of the Bengal Army, 
is, to all intents and imrjioses, a regimental ollicer eipially with the 
captain ; and the s)stem adopted of removing them to the command 
of other regiments, must create heart-burnings and jealousies in the 
regiments to which they arc removed, highly injurious to discipline, 
and that esprit du corps which ought to be encouraged. It will fre- 
quently happen that the major thus removed is junior in the service 
to the captain who would otherwise command the regiment; there- 
fore, it cannot be on the. jiretence that the captain is too )oung an 
officer to command. An officer, after going through the hardships 
and chances of service w ith his regiment, is depri\ ed of the benefits 
accruing from the dangers he has shared; whilst they are given to a 
man who has been pleasantly passing his time in the security and 
comfort of cantonments. Is this just or reasonable ? And is this 
the way to induce old officers to remain with their regiments ? It 
ought to make every captain and subaltern, who is entitled to it, 
take his furlough. The frequent changing of commanding officers 
of regiments must be injurious to discipline ; and the insecurity of 
command must destroy the interest a commanding officer should 
feel in the discipline of his regiment. It opens a door, too, to a shame- 
ful abuse of patronagcj as all the senior majors are not thus provided 
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for, but some passed over. Why is this ? If tliey are not fit (o be 
intrusted witl^ the command of fegiments, they are not fit for tlie ser- 
vice j aiid who is to be tlie jud^e of their fitness ? The Comniander- 
in-Ciiief must almost always be a strant:;er to their (|ualiti(“ations, 
except through the report of the adjutant-genera], an ollicer, per- 
haps, junior to thcnij thus exercising an infiucnce whicii ought only 
to be intrusted to an ofiiccr of higli rank and long ‘'Cr\ice. It may 
so liappen that there may not be a major available for tlic command 
of a regiment that lias no field- ollicer to command it ; the jirinciple 
then ought to be extended to the senior captains of the aiany, for 
they have as much right to it (some of (hem more) than some of the 
majors, being e(iually regimental oflicers, and older in the service 
than the majors. If the principle were to be in\ariably followed ill 
practice, there would not be so much room for complaint against it j 
but this is not the case. Sullicient discontent already prevails 
amongst the officers of this Army, occasioned by the supercesflions 
consequent on its late re-organi/aition, and unjust posting’s id’olficers 
to the extra regiments, without increasing itb) these encroachments 
upon its invariable usage 5 but it appears (hat the ruling jiowers 
will never stop until they have driven us to some act of despair, 
detrimental alike to the Army and to our masters. The apathy, too, 
with which the C’ourt of Directors behold the mjustici' of the local 
(iovernment towards us, is n .sti iking fealun* in their character, and 
(ends mainly to weaken the allegiance we ought to feel. The time 
is fast a[)proaching when the allegiance and lidelity of this Army 
must be brouglit to the test, and woe be to the Company’s dominion 
should they be found wanting. It is politic to lake warning betimes, 
for repentance may come too late. 

Milj:nhih. 


Tin: Tory axu tiii: Tunr.RAi. Panss or India. 

It is the fashion with a certain dass of writers in (his coimlry 
(India), with a view to gain ciirrencv and credence for their own pecu-. 
liar views of the political questions that are oei asionallv agitated, to 
ajipropriate to themselves all integritv and jiatriotiMii, and to re- 
present their opponents as discontented and designing men, jioor 
and uiqirincipled, without any attachment to (In* British (loverii- 
ment in India, and without any desire for the preservation of its 
imvver, or the promotion of its interests. In the exuberance of 
their vanity and malevolence they have even gone a ste|) farther 
than this. If you haiipen to agree with them on the evil of any 
proposed measure, but adopt a line of argimietU, produce an illus- 
tration, or make a reference, which to them appears improper or 
OrientameraU, 15. I 
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dibrespcctful, however innocent in itself, the same charges are 
reitenited, and without any diminution of virulence, thus {Droving 
the radical intolerance of their |)rincij)les, and that to differ from 
them, whether in manner or in matter, in shadow or in substance, 
is the un])ardonable siti of their political oj^ponents. We are (juite 
cj)nvinced, that they d(» not themsehes believe in the truth of the 
cluirges which they advance, and that they emjjlov them merelv to 
bring odium on those whom tlu'y dislike ; and we are aware, also, 
that it is only the most unthinking and prejudiced that attach the. 
slightest weight to their assertions and insinuations ; but as they 
aj)pear disposed to jHTsevere in the use of these invidious weapons, 
it may not be altogether useless to show the niter groundlessness 
of the calumnies and misre|)resentations which they attempt to 
proj^agate. 

Let us in(|uin', then, whether the course adopted by the Tory or 
the Lib<‘ral Press ot (Calcutta is most talculated to benefit the 
people of (his countrv, and to give stability and ])crmaiience to the 
(lovernment under which they lue. 

There can be no doubt, (hat a jiowcrful and energetic executive 
is re(|uisite under c\ery go\ernmen(, and especially under every 
d(‘sjK)tic government, such as this is, to secure tranijiiillity at home 
and respect abroad, and there can be as little doubt that, with 
whateviT degree of eneigy this (lovcinment may be endowed, their 
power is great and uncontrollable, ihit mere })ower and energy 
arc not alone "iillii lent, unless (hey be cmjiloved to administer and 
enforce just and c(|ual laws, to punc'h the cornijit and guilty, and 
to prol(‘( t the oppu'ssed and ilu* mnoci'iit , to t'ncourage industry, 
and promote conmuTce ; to incieavc the comforts, and to elevate 
the character, ot (he peojile, II, on llu' (ontrarv, the executive 
employ its ov ei vv helming power (o enloice unjust and unecjiial 
laws, to screen the corrupt and guilt v from the exposure and 
punishment lliev deserve, and tluis leave tlc' innocent and the 
o|)piessed without j)! otect ion and without redi ess j to imjiosc con- 
stantly increasing slnukles on industiv and commerce, and thus 
impoverish the countrv, and nun its inhabit. mis ; — in such a case 
as (Ilia, no jilivsical power, however gigantic, jiossesscd by the 
(lOvernment, van contend against that moial force which is arraved 
against it in (he heart of every one ot its .'•ubjects, and which will 
give sinews to their arms whenever a lit oc<asion shall be offered, 
either by insun eel ions at hoiiu', or by invasions from abroad. 
Ihe attachment ot the peojile is the only certain means of securing 
the stability of the (lovernment; and their siiuere and cordial 
attachment can only be the elfect of good treatment. It follow 
therefore, that those who are anxious to repress the voice of the 
people, who refuse publicity to their conijilaints, and redress to 
their grievances ; who bestow on the Cioveriuncnt undeserved 
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praises, and thus seek to blind them as to the real elTect of their 
measures on the jmblic mind, those, liowevor unintentionally, are 
the real enemies of the British power in the Kasi ; while (hose who 
adopt a contrary course, and endeavour to expose to public \ie\v 
(he most rotten parts of the system, for the pin])ose of eorreetion 
and improvement, arc its best and truest friends. No one that 
knows any thing of the matter can doubt, (hat the introduction and 
extension of the British power in India has been attended with 
incalculable advantages to the jieople, as contrasted with their eon- 
dition under the ]\Iohainmedan swayj and if it be true, (hat the 
well-being of Kngland depends on lier authorit) in the Bast, it is 
still more so that the well-being of India depends on British predo- 
minance, the continuanee of which, therefore, should be the prajer 
not only of every patriot but of every philanthropist. But to deny 
the evils that exist under the British (iovernment, would be just as 
absurd as to deny the good that it has olleeted ; and as no (Jov^ern- 
ment can stand still, — as every tiling must either retrograde or 
advance, — no elfort should be s|)ared, bv those wlio wish well both 
to India and to England, to expose, to cheek, and to leniedy, the 
V ices of the existing s)stem. The hold thus gained on the allections 
of (he people will form the only true safeguaid against (he intrigues 
of ^ative jiowers, or (he designs of foreign enemies ; and without 
such a hold, w'e have no seeuriiy that the very soldiers who now 
receive British pay, and arc* tr.iined under Biitish ollicers to British 
discipline, will not in the time of lusal luin their arms against us. 

‘ (rovern India well, and there is nothing to fear from India.’ Mis- 
govern it, and there is everv (hmg to fear, both liom within and 
from without. 'I'his is tlu' language ot all history and experience, 
and we do not sie wliv the lessons of tliesi' guidi's should not be 
ajijilied to the state' and jiiospects of India, as well as of all other 
fountrics. 'J'lie maxim of the alarmists, Imwcwi'r, is very ditfereiit, 
and implies that the mere suggestion of the possibiht), the duty, 
and (he neci'ssilv, of governing India better iliaii it is aln^ady 
governed, is a (rune againsi the state, a .symptom of disallection, 
an incitement to revolt, 'i’hcir poln y is not to jdease the people, 
and thus secure the (iovernment, but to shut (he (nus of (he Govern- 
luent against the discontent, the groans, and (lii-sol the peojilc. 

B IS a mere niako-bclua-r system, whidi is neces-aiily of temporary 
duration, and will one day result in sonu' teiiible e\plosir)n, over- 
whelming both deceivers and deceived m one ( ommoii luin, unless 
ii better spirit ])revail, and a belter system lx* established. Gri 
this subject we are liapjiy to corroborate the sentiments we have 
cxiircssed by the authority of (he ‘ \\V‘«tmmst( r Beviewer,’ who 
disiov'ers an intimate acipiamtaiice with (In' state, relations, and 
character of the people m India, which entitles his opinion to high 
I 2 
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consideration. In answer to the question, How shall the greatest 
possible sum of good be communicated to our Indian possessions r 


He says : 

- ' The answer is in a few words. J!y giving to (he people every 

possible seciirify against misrule. J^y eiiroiiraging the development 
of their sources of wealth and power. Jn other words, by placing 
every check upon the natural rajiacity of the few, and affording 

every protection to the imjirovenient of tlie many. And for the.se 
purjioses the iiiean.s are sutlicicntly obvious. Publicity, and a Iree 
Press, to secure the people from the abu.ses of tiovernment j and 
the application of a wise system of political economy, to prevent 
waste, and to dilfusc enjoyment. Out of these every other amelio- 
ration will grow. Pul)he censure will point out and reform the 
errors of every class of public institutions, or public functionaries. 
Inquiry, when iiuited, will penetrate into every part of the system 
of Government ; and the natural and universal desire of man to 
better his condition, and to increase bis [lortion of happiness, will 


in itself be found a sullicient instrument, if wielded by a wise and 


benevolent authont)’. 


* In India, as every where else, publicity is the only security 
against misrule, the only guarantee for good government. The 
Press is the most imjiortant organ of pnbheity; it is the organ by 
which appeals are inadv' to all space and all time. It is the witness 
wliich bring, s homo all evidence to the great tril)imal of jiublic 
opinion. Jt has a voice, or ought to have a voieo, for the many as 
well a.s for the few j for the fi'w as well as for the many. Its 
touchstone is the well-being of society. No honest man can wish 
to stitle it.s decrees. A wise man would seek to array them in all 
possible authority. The symjiathy, the s.-mction, of the many, gives 
the highest eonccivable influence to the few ; the mfluenec of wi.sdom, 
and virtue, and power combined, — an influence always eflicient and 
irresistible.’ 


We have notliing to add to these sentimenis, which bear the 
Impress of true philosophy, and of practical good sense : and we 
recommend them to the serious eonsideration ol' all who seek the 
WcUare both of India and England . — ('alaifta Chronicle. 



Of the Mal-orgaxization of the MEniCAE Profession, and 
OF THE Necessity of a Medical Reform. 

The operation of monopolies beine; for (he most part injurious 
(0 communities, theirreal are generally very dilfereiit from their pro- 
fessed objects. Exclusive pri\ilep:es, in matters relating; to scienee 
or literature, arc peculiarly odious as well as detrimental. The 
Collejje of Physicians in London, (the parent medical monopoly,) 
we are gravely told, was instituted for the piir})ose of ‘ jireventing 
improper persons from jiraetising ]diysic, punishing bad jiraetiec, 
and .sujiprcssing empiricism j’ whereas we lind, to our sorrow, that 
the practical etfects of its institution ha\e been ‘to encourage im- 
jiroper persons to practise pliysic, to connive at bad practice, and 
to extend empiricism.’ Prom their origin to the ])resent day, their 
care has been exclusively directed to the maintenance and cultivation, 
not of privileges wliich they legally possessed, Init of privileges 
wliicli tlicy conferred upon lliemselves liy virtue of by-laws, which, 
in order to conceal their turpitude, they deemed it e\[)edient to keep 
secret. Each of tliesc by-laws they hav e occasionally called from 
oblivion to serve particular jmrposes j but it does not appear that, 
a'< a whole, they were necessarily known even to their own members ; 
and we have positive jiroof, upon one occasion, of the ignorance of 
(lieir president, as well as solicitor, of the dale of an important by- 
law, as we cannot supjiose them to have committi'd deliberate jierjury. 
On the trial against tin' ( ollege, at the instance of Dr. Stanger, it was 
sworn to by INfr. Roberts, their solicitor, in an allidavit, dated the 
r)th of April, J/lb), and by Dr. Oisborne, their president, in an 
allidavit, d:ited the ‘^'hl of .lanuary, that, ‘ by a by-law made 

in I,').!.'), not extant, the praetisers of ph)sicin liondon were divided 
into three classes, fellows, candidates, and licentiates : the lirst mem- 
bers j the second eligible to be incorporated Jifter a year’s jirobation ^ 
the last entitled to jiraetise onlv.’ Now there is abundant evidence 
in public records that this (ould not have been true. Rut it this 
by-law, ‘not extant,’ had been in existence, it would have been 
nothing to the jnirpose 3 it would have been still arbitrary, unwhole- 
some, and contrary to the law of the land. Rut there is no re- 
corded evidence of a body of licentiates until after the charter of 
t harles II., which is dated in Lit;.!. 'J'here were at that jieriod no 
fellows even, according to the present iinjiort of that term. The 
forty fellows nominated in that cliartcr by the King, were evidently 
no more, in respect to their ve^otKi, than the commonalty from 
^vhom they were chosen ; they were eijually members, and the dis- 
tinction was only a honorary one, whicli did not confer any additional 
rank. Fellowship meant no more, originally, than college, common- 
alty, or community 5 they were taken as synonymous terms. The 
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distinction of ranks iifterwards instituted, and especially the limitation 
of tlic liighest rank to tlie graduates of Ovford and Cambridge, 
were conse(|uently palpalde iisurj)ation^, with the sole view of pre- 
serving, not tlie respectability of i)hj.sieiaiis, as is falsely alleged, 
but the mono])()l\ of the ])raetice of ph)sic in a few hands. If to 
engross business were not the j>rineipal obje(;t of every incorporation, 
we should have pn^of of its being so here from the diirerent conduct, 
at dilferenf p('iio(k, of the managers of College affairs, to the gra- 
duates of Oxford and ( amhridge. It is notorious that, until the 
middle of tin* la^^L (enturv, the ))erseeutions of the College (having 
assuniedthej)owerof examining and licencing Doctors in l‘hysic)wTre 
as bitter against the independent graduates of those [Universities, as 
in the cases of Dr. Ilonham, in lOOd, and of Dr. Sehomberg from 
17 lb to U-id, as of jiny others. J( wus in 17.Vi that the inicjuitous 
by-law, limiting the fellowship t«) graduates of the two Knglish 
Universities, was first enacted. 'I'he ground of this b)-law wa.s obvi- 
ously to preserve the monopoly on its original narrow basis j for it 
was seldom that more than one phvsieian graduated amuially at each 
of these places, 'fhe English Univer^itu"-, therefore, owe nothing 
to the (a)iiege for this apparent pielerenee, for if it had better suited 
their main purpose ot narrowing the monopoly, and they could have 
done it without inereasmg odium and provoking resistance, they 
would have instinctively tiaiisferred their regards, jierhaps, to the 
foreign schools of Saleinum and .Nd.imanea j their chief object, 
wholly regardless of the interests of the |iul)he, being, with a view 
to the monopoly, to exclude fiom a fair competition the numerous 
graduates ot Leaden and the S(ot(h ( niv ersities. d his was indeed 
essential to the perfect |)ie^ei \ ation of their exclusive jnivilegcs, 
which had long been the |>aramouiit duty ot this self-constituted in- 
corporation ; and il the members, indiv idually, consisted of Solomons 
and of Catos, if they did their duty as nuorporators, the (spinl <le 
coips would neie^sarily prevail over the individual character. The 
inevitable effects of the long-eonlmued oiieratiou of this spirit, even 
upon the soundest and best ((uistituied minds, is to mllate, stultify, 
and paralyse. Ihit to return to the mysterious statutes of the Col- 
lege ; It is obvious that, under a system of secrecy so complete, by- 
laws may be made extant or ‘ non extant’ at pleasure. In the ea.se 
referred to, we leave Mr. Roberts, the n-dirant attorney to the de- 
lunct College, to solve the eontradu tion if he can. 

It is notorious that no ineorjioration ever enjoyed a power more 
absolute, or exercised it more despotically, than the College of 
I'liysieiaiis , /. e. as self-conferred subsequently to the charter and 
act ol Henry \ III. 5 for the powers, then legally granted to them, 
were, for the times, liberal and moderate, and, if literally acted 
upon, would have seareely eoiistituted a mono|)oly. In the precise 
proportion in which they exercised their assumed powers, did empi- 
ricism increase and Hourish ; for which they very sagaciously con- 
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eluded, reasoning most logically from cause to cITcct, that there 
would be no other remedy than a further aiigmentatiuii or|H)\ver to 
themselves. Dr. Goodall, their historian, informs iis, that it wjis 
thought necessary, in the reigns of Khzabeth, .lames I., and ( liarles 
II., to grant to the College lurther ‘ liberties, powers, ;iiul jirivilegos, 
by reason of the yreat merrau- of viiskitfal, illihiale, and loili- 
censed praetisers of physic in London, and wilhin siven mites thereof.' 
It would be dillicult, indeed, to conceive how anv other result could 
happen under a limitation of phvsicians to tvvciilv, and the total 
jirohibition of surgeriiis and apothecaries Irom the |)raetiee of physic. 
In November, 1 .“)!).■), the College of INsiciaiis, hv letter, reipiested 
the Company of the Chirurgeons m London, that they would ichotly 
abstain from the practice of jdiysic. And it is notorious that a similar 
prohibition extended to the apothecaries. 

As it was (juite impossible that ;i twentieth part of the medical 
service of the inhabitants of liondon in the Kith ceiitiirv, amounting 
probably to from 400, ()()() to :)00,000 p(‘rsons, could he jiroperly per- 
formed by twenty jihvsicians, to which number tlie haeiilty was re- 
stricted by the College, as the surgeons and apotlu'caries w'cre pro* 
liibited from })r.actising ph\sie; and as tin* sick, if they could not 
have legal, would have illegal attendaiu'c , tlu' inevitable and imme- 
diate conscipience of such an extraordinar) state of things, was the 
conversion of ninteen-twentieths of the whole practice of physic m 
the metropolis into an illa it or contiaband trade. Irresistible tempta- 
tions to smuggling were Indd out to imadmitti'd physicians, and to 
surgeons and apothecaries, as wcW as to (piacks and (‘inpiries j and, 
of course, thev priw ailed. But these olfenders against College mo- 
nopoly being hal)l(' to be arbitraiily pumsli('d bv j>ros(‘cntious, perse- 
cutions, lines, and impiisonment, it became necessary for thi'm, in 
bargaining wnth their patients, to indemnify themsc'lvi's by jiavments 
beforehand for the damages which they might have eventually to 
siist.iin for their trespasses on exclusive pnvih'ge". Hence arose 
the custom of exacting large sums at the conmK'neement of th<‘ 
treatment, in jiart for cures to be po fa med. As Ihcsi* poai hers were 
fre(|ucntly lined and imprisoned in r.ijiid succession by the jiri'servers 
of the (a)llege game, the same jiatient might have had to ])ay, by an- 
ticijiation, repeatedly for his promised cung without any progress 
having been made towards elUa ting it. 'I'his fertili- source of iiaud 
rendered the expenses incidental to sickness no less enormous than 
the ijuality of the medical attcnd.ince was execrable. I he untortu- 
nate sick liadto sutler the double drain of the exactii/iis ol the illegal, 
and of the fees, rendered cxorbitalit by their monopoly, of the legal 
praetisers. Besides their own regular chaigcs, the (-ollege were en- 
abled to transfer to themselves, in the shape ol lines, a vast projiortion 
of the gains of all the irregulai pr.a titioncrs. 'I’he latter formed the 
sponge through which tliey levied their prim ipal ta.xes upon the 
public. The revenue which they derived from both sources, in the 
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course of two centuries, mugt Imve been enormous. In the work of 
their historian, Dr. Goodall, is found an amusing, and, notwithstand- 
ing his egregious partiality, an instructive narrative of the achieve- 
ments of tlie College, during the greater part of that period, profes- 
SP.dty to put doinn (jituckery. Hut, even by his own account, it some- 
how happened that the more measure.'^ they adopted for the suppres- 
sion of tjuackery, the more did cpuickery increase and flourish ; and 
the philosopli) of this is very explicable, when we consider that the 
more (juackery increased and nourished, the more money flowed, in 
the shape of lines, into the exeheijuer of the incorporation ; and that 
the revenue arising from this source was shared among twenty, and 
afterwards among thirty jihjsicians, for a long time composing the 
whole number of the monopolists of the College. ^Vc speak of the 
first period of the monojioly. 

Whilst the College, labouring in their vocation, were incessantly 
occupied in contriving by-laws, whidi were eminently calculated to 
augment and to extend {|iiaekery, they were, as might be expected, 
constantly the loudest declaiim'rs against its destructive progress, 
and instead of aliolishing tlie restrictions by which it was obviously 
occasioned, were perpetually soheiting trom government and the le- 
gislature new [lowers for its supjiression. Did this conduct arise 
from artifice and design, or a total ignorance, in this ca'^e, of the re- 
lation between cause and etfect } However that may be, the fact of 
the extraordinary increase of (juackery was universally admitted and 
deplored hy the jiublic. 

In the preamble to the charter of Charles II. it was acknowledged 
and assigned as a ground for further enlarging the [lowers of the 
ColU'go, tliat enijiirieism eontinued jirogres^ividy to flourish : 'And 
whereas, notwithstanding all the care, (ravailo, and endeavour, had 
and taken, in the creating, modelling, and establishing of the con- 
stitution andcor[)orati(ui aforesaid, and the many and greate liberties, 
powTi’s, and [irivileges, thereunto given, granted, and conlirmed, hy 
the said severall letters [latent, and Acts of Parliament aforesaid [ 
and noiiritlLstinKlnii:, the ronstant (ind indcfaii^^ahlv palnca and cn- 
dc<troiiis of Ihv Picsidf nt (Hid ( ’o//cge afoiei^did, on all opportnniticx, 
had and taken, in piittiirj; the i<am<‘ in due execution to the ends 
aforesaid, it hatli been made most ajipareiit and evident unto us, 
that the number of uiiskilful, illiterate, and unlicensed praetizers of 
physieke in and about our said eittie of London, hath of later years 
iiiueli increased, and alt piescnt doe daijlie muUiplij ; together with 
the renewed frauds, ahu.ses, and deceits, of divers apothecaries, dru^- 

^isfs, and others, inhabiting thfe same eittie, the chief 

cause or ground whereof, as wcare ftivcn to understand, arisetli from 
some difeets in the said constitution, tiik coercive and penal 

POWERS THEREOF BEING NOT APTLY AND USEFULLY PLACED ANb 
.SETTLED.' 

In 16 ()‘>, Dr. Merrett, a Fellow of the College, talks of ' the mul- 
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titudc of empirics swarming in every corner.’ But it was an evil, the 
peojdefelt, which was intinitely to be preferred to the absence of all 
kinds of assistiincc in nineteen out of twenty cases of sickness, the other 
alternative offered by the ( ollegc mon(»poly. Quackery was, there- 
fore, in reality, to be considered a mitigation of the greater evil of 
the absence of all assistance in sickness, to which the public were, 
for nearly two centuries, c\})oscd by tlie selfish and illiboral re- 
strictions of the College. During that period, informations, prose- 
cutions, fines, imprisonment, and interdiction, proceeded in a conti- 
nued series, and with a constant increase of the mischiefs which it 
was the professed object to remedy. Contraband jiraetitioners, in a 
state of rapid transfer from the sick-room to the jail, and from the 
jail again to the sick-room, whether consisting of unadmitted phjsi- 
cians, or of surgeons, apothecaries, (piacks, and eminrics; invalids in 
a state of rapid transfer from the sick-room to th<; gra\ e ; and a Col- 
lege occupied ^^ith receiving informations, levjing lines, and directing 
imjirisonmcnts, instead of being attending to their jiatients, form a 
jiicture no less true that it is disgusting and liornhle. It is also 
true, that at this period, when any of tliese descriptions of persons 
were charged with killing their patients b\ mal-piactice, which very 
frcijucntly Iiapjiened, a line to the ('ollege, with, in some cases, a 
trilling iiujirisonmcnt, was deemed a sullicient atonement. A con- 
stant succession of lines, of live, ten, fifteen, twenty, forty, and even 
uj) to a hundred pounds, large sums in the Kith and l/th centuries, 
must have fonned an immeiist reveiiui', when divided among a body 
of monopolists coiisisliug of oiil) twenty, tliiitv, or forty jiersoiis. 
What the sick must have sull'ered, in tluar pur-es and persons, during 
this extraordinary state of things, may he imagined, but cannot ade- 
quately be deserihed. Fiom wli.it lias been s.ud, thi' reader will be 
able in some measure to contrast tlicir alllicliiig coiidilioii with what 
it would have been under an unrestrained protessioiial competition. 
Yet we may expect still to find pei'-oiis foolish or )>rolligate enough 
to desire to jiroloug or to renew this disgraceful, di'struetive, and fac- 
titious monopoly . 

B e discontinne, for the present, the regular couisc' of oiir liisto- 
neal narrative of the nature, (»peratioii, and elleets of llie College 
monopoly, for the purpose of adverting to some extraordinary 
oci'urrcnees, practically illustrative of their eliaraeter, vvliieli are 
piLssing immediately before our eyes. Although they relate* imme- 
diately to a misunderstanding between individu.'d j)hv''i(ians, the 
alfair is, nevorlheless, of great general miportanee, as involving in 
its issue, on the one hand, the rights' of the eoimminity to the free 
choice of their owm jdiysicians, and a due supply of ajijiropriate 
medical advice ; and, on the other hand, tlie pretemsions of the 
College of Physicians, for the benefit of their own members, to 
restrain that choice, and to limit that .sujiply. 

Karly in May last, Dr. Chambers, a Fellow of the College of 
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Physicians, thought fit to decline meeting in consultation with Dr. 
Edward Harrison, an experienced ])hysiciiin of the metropolis, 
distinguished for the part he had long taken in the promotion 
of that medical reform, which the very circumstances of this case 
prove to be so much wanted, and may l)c the immediate means of 
bringing about. Dr. Harrison made no delay in addressing a letter 
to Dr. (diambers, with a view to ascertain, ‘ whether, in refusing to 
meet him in consultation, he considered himself as acting discrc- 
tionally, or under an indispensable obligation imjmsed on him by 
the laws of the (adlegc to which Dr. ( hambers replied, that he 
'acted in obedience tha])Ositi\e regulation of the College.’ As 
this corres])ondencc may be found in full in vol. \iv. p. 1‘25, of the 
' f)ricntal Herald,’ we shall here advert to those passages only in 
which the Colh'ge are called upon to try in legal form the validity 
of the privileges which they chum the right to exercise. 

' Should the College still be of opinion,’ says Dr. Harrison, ' as 
they formerly professed to maintain, that they can legally compel 
the acce})tanc(' of a li(‘ens(-, or the discontiiuiance of practice, I beg 
them to be assured, that J am perfectly ready to try the (pie.stion, 
whenever they may think jiroper to allbrd me the opjiorlunity. I 
must, however, in the mean time, strongly remonstrate' against the 
custom of endeavouring to obtain their object b) a course injurious 
to medical science, and prejudicial to tlie community. 

‘ ^^)u may possibly be aware, that I formerly stated the same 
sentiments to Dr. Ilaillie, and after his death, to Dr. Turner. I did 
not omit, on either occasion, to add, tliat the Fellows were, in my 
opinion, highly culpable m making rcgnlations which they dare not 
attempt to enforce in a court of law'. 

' As my sentiment'- remain unaltered, I embrace the opportunity 
you have aifoided me to renew my oiler, ihrongb )ou, to the College, 
iidiould the challenge be at length accepted, I jiledge m)self to carry 
the suit to a full hearing, and final decision, 

' Jn repeating my oiler /hr ilir iIiikI tunc, 1 de^lre to remind you 
that I have hitherto been content to assert my own privileges and 
independence, when they were unnecc'-sardy assailed. But after so 
many provocations, I mnv think mvself called upon openly to claim 
for myself and colleagues all the rights and privileges of British 
subjects, agreeably to the umoii of the two kingdoms. 

‘ ft the Fellows shall '-till think fit to decline the contest, an 
enlightened ])ublic cannoi fail to appreciate their real motives, 'how- 
ever they may be disguised or concealed.’ 

Bj the })ublication of this corresjiondence, in various periodical 
and daily .louinals, after a due period for meditation had been 
allowed to ela])se, the College found themselves placed under the 
disagreeable necessity of trying the (piestion by a formal process, 
or of tacitly acknowledging that the privileges which they claim 
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are not founded upon any legal or competent authority. Either in 
ignorance of their real psition, or in the ho])e of intiinidiiiing their 
opponent, and contrary to the expectations of those ^vho gave them 
cr^it for discretion, they at once resorted to the latter alternative, 
and tlic Censors addressed to Dr. Harrison the follo\ving letter of 
admonition : 

No. I . — Tu Dr. Edward Ilarrisan, Ifol/rs S/rrrf. 

* We, tlie Censors of t]»c Ro\iil Colleu:e of Pln.sieians, London, liiiving 
received information that \ou are practising p!i\.sie nithin tlie city of 
London, and seven inile.s of llie same, do hereby a<lin()ni^h you to desist 
from so doing, until you shall luue been duly examined and lieensed 
thereto, under the common seal of the ^aid College, otherwise it will be 
the duty of the said ('ollege to proceed agaitist )ou. for the recovery of 
the penalties thereby incurred. 

‘WiLLiw Lambb. 

‘ J. ( 'oi'K. 

' College of Physicians, Pall iMall East, * IL II. Sot TiiEv. 

* July 0, 1K27. ‘ Cohnw'm.i.is Hewt.tt. 

‘ A Board for examining persons who have the re<|ni''ite (pialificalions 
will be holden at the (h)llege on next Eridav, L'ilh July IS^/,’ 

Having thus committed themselves, tlicro vvas for these gentle- 
men no return. With wlnit safety could they now retreat ^ But it 
was still more dillicult to advance. It became necessary to impure 
by what title they could get into a court of law. It will be dillicnit 
for Sir .lames Ncarlett and Mr. Brougham, their retaiiU'd advocates, 
able and ingenious a.s they undoubtedly are, to furnish Ihem willi a 
suitable one for the occasion. W ill they adopt the title of ‘ Presi- 
dent, College, and (j>iiim(»i(tllii, of the /•’m nlhj of Vlujsivhc in London,’ 
originally given to them by Henry \’I1L ' 'Liiey ba\(‘ long ago 
forfeited all claim to it • first, by disuse; secondly, by a change of 
their whole structure, as well as name. Will tliey take that ol 
‘ President, Fellows, and Commoudlhj of the College of Phy- 

sicians in the Cih/ of London,’ bestowed on them in the chaiterof 
Chiirles 11.^ They have never assumed this title: they have at 
present no commonalty. 'Phis <harler was never valid, having 
been refused to be eonlirmed by parliament. ^Vill fla y endeavour 
to get into the presence of the iegal authorities of the land by the 
name under which they have for a long time actuallv designated 
themselves, of ‘ President and Frilous of the Royal Colleg(‘ ot Phy- 
sicians in London r’ It is not valid. They have legally no fellows. 
Neither are they a Itoijal (College, excepting by their own creation. 
They cannot bring an action at law, then, under any ot their aliases, 
as we are assured by persons (onncctod with legal technicalities. As 
well might any private medical society in the metropolis attempt to 
procure entrance into a Court, of .lustice under the title ot ‘ Presi- 
dent and Fellows of the Uoyal College of Physicians in London.’ 
They would, without ceremony, be turned out of Court. It was, 
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therefore, in evil hour that the Colleeje thought fit to order their 
Censors, a designation also wholly unknown to the laws, to issue 
an admonition which they had not the j)owcr to enforce. The 
purport of this admonition is to direct a mcdicjil graduate — legally 
authorised by his University, not only to practise, but to teach, 
medicine throughout the world — to desist from so doing within the 
city of London, and seven miles of the same, until he shall have 
been duly eiamined and licensed thereto, S\c. 

No. II.— Harrison's Answer to the Censors' Communication. 

* (iRNTLEMi'.N, — I luid last nij'ht tlic honour of receiving a corarniini- 
calion, purporting to be signed hy j/oit, as the Censors of the Royal 
t'ollegc of riiysicians, London, nheicin \oa arc pleased to admonish 
me to desist from, practising pliy^ic uitliin the city of London, and 
seven miles of the same, until I shall ha\e been duly examined and 
licensed thereto; and alleging, that, othernise,, it will be the duty of 
the said ( allies e to nroceed against me for the recovery of the penalties 
thereby incurred. iJeforc I ansucr the abo\c communication, will you 
have the goodness to jmint out to me the authorities nmler which you 
act, and the jicnalties to which you allude ?— I have the honour to 
be, (ientleineu, your \ cry obedient humble .servant, 

MIollcs-streci, duly 7, lt'27.’ ‘ Edward IIarrtson.’ 

1'hcso were rather startling (jucstions ; and, instead of giving 
them direct answers, it was ende.uonrc'd to draw Dr. Harrison 
into a personal conference at the College, hy the following letter 
from one of the Censors : 

No. 111. — To Dr Harrison, Jfolles-sireet, Carendish-sqaarc, 

'Sin, — Being senior Cens<ir of the College of Pln^ieiaiis, I opened 
your letter of the 7th instant, which 1 shall lav Ind'ore tlm Board at 
ilieir next meeting. 1 tliiuk it right to luloim yui, tliat .such Board is 
appointed for Friday next, at three o’clock, where you may ajipear, if 
t/ou t/iin/i proper, and ohtaiii w/iateeer informntion the Hoard may think 
it (heir dutij to communicate (o you — I am. Sir, vour ohedieut ser\aut, 

‘ 1?, King’s-road, Bedibrd-row, duly !t, lS27.’ ‘ Wiljaam Lamuk.’ 

On tlic same day, it is nnderstjxKl, that Sir dames Scarlett wais 
generally retained for the C ollege. In older to avoid the i.ssue 
apparently meditated, as well as to prevent any misinterpretation 
which might arise from a \isit to the Censors, under .such circum* 
stances. Dr. Harrison declined the invitation : 

No. IV. — To Dr. Lainhe, 2, Ainy's-road, Bedford-row. 

‘ Sin,— I beg to acknowledge tlic receipt ofyour letter of Monday last; 
and 1 ha\e only to repeat the rcijuest made by mv former letter. — 1 ha\e 
the honour to be. Sir, your \ery obedient humhlc seriant, 

‘ Ilollcs-street, duly 12, 1827. ‘ Edward Harrison.’ 

1 he design of drawing Dr. Harrison into a conference, where 
the witnesses of the proceedings would be all on one side, a mca- 
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sure which wouM at any rate have subjected him to suspicion, 
having, in consequence of his refusal to attend it, failed, the Cen- 
sors could not avoid making some reply to his questions ; and they 
accordingly entered into the following ex])lanation : 

No. V . — To Dr. Edward Ifarrison, JlolleS’Street. 

* SiU, — We, the Cen-^ors of the Roval (’ollo^»^e of PhyNieians, London, 
having taken into consideration the re(]ue^t made in yonr letter of the 
/th July, “ to he informed under nhat authorities ue act, and uhat are 
the penalties to nliich ue alluded,” — have to inform um that we act 
UNDER THE AUTHOllITYOK OUR (’HARTUR, (’0\FIRMi:i> RyPaRLIAMENT, 

Htli AND 15th Henry Vlil., whieli is nell knonn, and has heen re- 
peatedly enforced. ‘ WlUl.mMLAMRE. 

‘ CnUMEXT IH E, FOR Du. Coi’K. 

‘ College of Physieiaiis, ‘ 11.11 Soitiiky. 

July Pd, 1827.’ ‘ Cornwallis Hewett.’ 

‘ There will he a Censors’ Hoard held at half past four o’clock on 
Thursday next, 2()th July, at which, if i/oa ffiitd' proper, you will have 
an opjiortunity of appearing.’ 

If the College have hitherto been allowed, witlioiit iiuestion, to 
exercise the jirivileges wliieh they erroiu'ously assumed under the 
charter and act of llenry Mil., it is certainly a jmiof that they 
are far from being well known ; and it tliey ha\e never lieeii lor- 
mally contested, they cannot with truth be said to have lii'cn 
‘ repeatedly enforced.’ In what instanci' has a liiu* been enforceil 
by the (a) 1 lege against any Doctor of Physic denying their juris- 
diction? lint let US hear what Dr. Harrison himself says to the 
authority under which the Censors profess to act upon tins occa- 
sion ; after merely ob<er\ ingthat they have, by taking this .speeilic 
ground, .still more fully committed themselves. 

VP — Dr. HarrhoEs Answer to the preceding Commnnieation. 

‘ Hentlemen, — A fter uekuouh-dging the f.nmir of your letter ol 
the IDtli in.stuiit, informing nu' ” that you act under the authority ol 
your charter, eonfirnu'd hy Parliaineiil 1 1th and loth llmiry \ III.,” I 
heg leave to ohserve, that 1 can U(> wlnu'C find the tith' ol ” ( ensors oi 
the Royal College of Physiri.ins” mentioned in that statute ; or their 
right to examine graduates of rni\ersitie.s recognised. And what is no 
less relevant in this ease, it <locs not apjiear to confer the power <)1 
eonstitutiiig two different classes of phvsieiaiis, under the. denoininuliou 
of Fellows and Licentiates. Such is the result of a careful exaniinatimi 
of the ahovc-named act Rut if you can point out jtartieular clauses in 
it, hy which the title and powers in (juestion are distinctly given, 1 shall 
feel obliged hy the communication. — 1 have the honour to he, (jcntle- 
inen, your very obedient humble servant, 

‘ Holles-strect, July 2.% 1827-’ ‘ Ldwaud Harriso.v.’ 

The Censors, no doubt, now felt that they hud to dowithanopyioncnt 
who retjuired that every aisbumption should be jirovedj that nothing 
would be taken for granted j and that the contest would be decisive 
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of the fate of the College. In. vain would they have looked for 
their present title of Censors in the charter and act of Henry, VIII. ; 
they would there lind that the four superintendents of the internal 
affairs of the College were described as Supervisors. Hut it would 
be too glaring an abandonment of their ground to drop this title 
wholly and at once ; and, accordingly, in their answer to Dr. Har- 
rison, they only drop a part of il, — namely, the word ‘ Royal,’ 
which they, perhaps, hoped would not be missed. It would have 
been more decorous, and ecjually safe, to have dropped the whole, 
and become .Suj)cr\ isors again. Jiut even this would have availed 
them nothing. For, besides their ineompctency to resume a title 
which they liad so long abandoned, unless they could prove their 
legal riglit to examine medical graduates, upon what ground could 
they pretend to prosecute them lor penalties for refusing to submit 
to an examination ’ In this letter, their right to examine, and 
that to establish diilerent ranks among doctors of physic, are de- 
nied, and their authority for assuming sueli powers recpiested to be 
pointed out. Hut respecting tluse matters, the ('ensors are, in 
their answer, of necessity totally silent , and \\ould doubtless gladly 
have retraced all their preceding steps in this affair. 

No. VII. — The Ccnnors (o Dr. Harrison. 

‘ Wk, the ( Vnsors of the (’olleg(‘ of IMi\sieiiins, ha\e vereived your 
letter, hearing the date of July the li.'hl, isLV, and Inne nothing to add 
to onr last eoinnuitiication. excepting that the next Censors' Board for 
examining all persems irho Imri' (lit' r('(inis}(f (ii((tlifira{if/nst wWl be held 
at the College ol l*h\'-ieians, on the 1st of next October, at four 
o’clock, i*. M. 

‘ William Lamiie. 

'.I Coi'K. 

‘ College of Physicians, ‘ 11. H. Soi they. 

duly2(), 1H27.’ ‘ (.’ouNWALLis Hewett.’ 

Satisfied with the progress and the issue of it, Dr. Harrison ter- 
minates this discussion by refining to ‘ recognise their authority as 
Censors of the Royal (ollege of Physicians,’ declining their ‘ invitation 
to oiler himself at their licensing board on the 1st of next October,’ 
and concluding his letter by ‘ referring them to his solicitors, Messrs. 
Tennant, Harrison, and 'J ennant, of (iray's-Inn, in ease of their 
choosing to institute proceedings against him.’ 

No. VIll. — Dr. Harrison to the Censors. 

‘ CiENTLEMEN , — 111 rcpU to your eoiimumieation, hearing date the 
2()th of July, 1 de.sirc to state, that 1 was led in my last letter to propose 
three (piestions for your consideration, with the view of encouraging 
amicahle discussionfmid of producing, if possible, a conformity of sen- 
timent between ns. A.s my conciliatory elforts ha\e been frustrated by 
your unooiiipromising answer, I l>eg to inform you, tliat having bestowed 
no ineoiisulerable attention upon the coiustitution of the College of Phy- 
sicians, I am led to conclude, that the privileges and powers granted to 
it by the statute Htli and 15th of Henry Vlll., are not now in existence, 
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or at least are no longer available fo^^ College purposes. Upon the con- 
sideration, generally, of the other insurniountablc didienlties and objec- 
tions to the exercise of your monopoly, I shall think it unnecessary to 
enter, unless the paramount one can be renio\ed. 

* Intelligent ami enlightened physicians, as well as s»cnllcmen learned 
in the law, entertain similar opinions to my own. I have also reason to 
know, that even among those who formcrlv ranked with the highest of 
llie Fellows, the boasted authoritv of the Ccdlc^c wa.s denommated a 
mere “ Itnituin fulmrn ” As I luul not lately met with o])])osition from 
any of the Fellows in the exercise of my professional duties, I concluded 
that I should be .sutt'ered to pursue them without furl her molestation, 
until I was roused from my deceptive (juiet, and forced into the held by 
vour colleague. Dr. Chambers. 

‘ Fortihed vvith the concurring approbation of accomplished lawyers 
ami jdiysiciaus, I thought that I could not bestow greater service upon 
the medical profession, to which 1 am enthusiastically dcvotc(l, than by 
iiringing all (lisputed matters formally int(» open comt, under a convic- 
tion, that however they may be decide(l, the interests of the Faculty and 
of the public will be essentially promoted by the investigation. 

‘ Actuated by these motivt's, I have tendered to the Colh'ge, for aserles 
of years, through some o( its Im'IIows, (ipportunities (»f examining legally 
their pretensions to interfere vvith me, or my pra<‘tice. 

‘ I am unwilling to suj>po'e, that the gentlemen who now eomposc the 
“ Royal College (tf Phv'ic^ians,” and for whojiv, imlividically, I entertain 
every respect, are b'ss desirous than my.self to come at once to the points 
at is.sue, lietween us, without the introduction <d' those foreign topic.s 
which have hitherto emharrassed the ijue.stion, and prevented a satisfac- 
tuiy decision. 

‘ Acting on ivubllc grounds onlv, ami for the advantage of our common 
profession, 1 jiledge invsell that li proceedings an* iiistilaled, tlu'y shall, 
on my pait, In; carried on without unnecc'saiy iriitation or exciti'iuent. 

‘ In pursuance of the great obj(*cts lor which 1 contend, I now deelan*. 
that I do not recognise vour antliority as “ Censors of tin* Royal ('ollege 
of Phy.sicians,” and "hall therc'loie (leeline your invitation to otl'er myself 
at your licensing board “ on tin 1st ol next October.” 

‘ I have only to add, in conelmling my eorrespondence, that IMes.srs. 
Tennant, Harri"on, and 'rennant, ol Oiay’s-lnn, are my solicitors. To 
them I refer von, in case of vour idioosiiig to institute jiroceedingH 
against me. They are furnished vvith instiuctions to give every facility 
to a legal investigation of your assumed piivib'ges, but they are diri'cted 
neither to com|)romi.se my rights, mu* those <d my professional hrelhren. 

I have the honour to be, Ccntlcmcn, your very obedient humble servant, 

‘ Holies Street, August Itli, ISJ/.’ ‘ IAiwahi) ilAunisoN.’ 

The C(dlcge arc now in tlie po.sition, that, whether they nd- 
\ance or retreat, it will make but litlh* dillerciue to themselves, 
and none at all to tlie piihlie oi the indejiendent j^rt of the jirofes- 
^ion. If they advance, they must he defeated on the merits of the 
t'a,se j and, if they retreat, tlie inevitable ctun lusion is, tliat they find 
themselves destitute of those powers with which they had hitherto 
sjipposed thcmselvcb invested, lliid they, indeed, abstained from 
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admonishing Dr. Harrison, although the same unfavourable conclu- 
iioh (mtet have been drawn from the fact, they might have lingered 
on for a’ few months longer in a state of doubtful existence, and 
levied a few more lines on offenders by means of their licensing 
bbard. But having proceeded so far, it will l)e more creditable, 
although not less unsafe, ^ to go o’er than to return.’ So, however, 
does not think a Fellow in a Licentiate’s ma.sk, who addresses the 
public, in the ‘Ltindon Medical and Physical .lournal’ for Septem- 
ber 1827, under the head of * The College of Physicians versus Dr. 
Harrison.’ 'i'his article vehemently dcj)recates proceedings on the 
part of the College. The writer gives advice gratis to the College, 
to Dr. Harrison, and to the editor of the Journal. The apprehension, 
the exclusive spirit, and the angry feeling, which he evinces 
throughout, denote the monopolist as clearly as if he gave us his 
name ; and the contents exhibit internal evidence of a demi-othcial 
character. ■ Jt is a performance which, in felicity of mystification, 
would do no discredit to the most practised school of sophistry. 
Yet the writer occasionally betrays and contradicts liimseif. ‘ I 
acknowledge,’ says the Licentiate, ‘ the power of the (Jollege.’ — 
I believe that if they persevere they will gain their action,’ 
&c. Yet he advises them not to |)crsevere. ‘ The College will 
better show tlieir prudence in abstaining from, tlian in courting the 
publicity of, a trial at law.’ M'liat ! after proceeding so far that it 
is less dahgerous to go on than to retreat ! Again : ‘ The charter 
of the (ailloge, though old-fashioned, has hitlu'rto worked well.’ 
For whotn ? — Not for the juiblic', not for the medical profession, but 
for a few monopolists. ‘ l^et the ('ollege tliink seriously,’ says he, 

* ere they Umd the old bow to its full streteli of jiow cr.’ He would 
have been more correct if he had said, ‘ Let them not touch the old 
bow, lest they tind it to have lost all the virtues that were formerly 
attributed to it.’ If it were possible to believe this writer to be a 
Licentiate, we must also believe him to be one w lio does no honour to 
bis class ; for he not only exults m the suiiposed legjil existence ofe 
that po'^er by wliicli be is himself oppressed, degraded, and ex- 
cluded, but professes that hois thoroughly contented witli the lot of a 
slave, .since, in the quality of an ajipenclage to the monopoly, (literally, 
t\\G appendix vermifornns,) he enjoys .some advantages which, under 
hfair competition, j^e could not hope to procure over the independent 
physician. ‘ I am jicrfectly satisUed,’ says he, in the language of 
‘ with what I have got for my money, jiartly in increased 
respectability, partly in increased notoriety, but chief y in the entrance 
if has afforded me to two charitable institutions.’ The deceit is here 
much too gross. JJut it is the precise language with which Fellows 
iyould bait their (Roks in order to catch licentiates. Whether they 
do or do not proceed in their threateued action against Dr. Harrison, 
tfiis species of hshery is for ever at end. After this season the Col- 
lege will, iipsuredly, catch no more gudgeons, 
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We conclude, from internal evidence, that tlie article to which 
wo refer is not, as it professes to be, the production of a licentiate, 
but a demi-ofUcial manifesto, issued by a Fellow, !i legitimate moiio- 
j)oli^t, under a Licentiate’s mask ; and, in tliis view, it may be de- 
ser\ing of notice, llis sentiments betray liim in almost every line. 
'J'lie burden of his song is peace and harmony in the profession j 
and he assigns numerous reasons, some of them very curious, why 
tlie College should now defer legal proceedings. He sets out by 
gi\ing an alarming descrijition of tlie preparations already made 
lor battle. ‘ 'J'he tosein of war has been sounded. Dr. Harrison 
is ciirrentbi reported to have received notice of action.’ (We are 
not aware, and we do not believe, that Dr. Harrison has received 
anv notice of action bevond what is contained in the preceding 
correspondence; but we do believe that the writer of the article 
before us well knows, whether he has, or has not.) ‘ My object, 1 
an'ain repeat, is })eacc and harmony in the profession.’ So, if, by 
dint of monopolies, the public be despoiled, and the order of nature 
imerted, all this is to be atoned for by the preservation of harmony 
111 the jirofession ! Injure and destroy whom you jileasc ; but l)e 
siiri' you agree among yourselves as to the division of the spoil. 
l'i\(|uisite morality truly ! ‘ iliekerings among professional men are 
always viewed with great disfavour by the public; and the provo- 
c;i(ion must be strong indeed, and the benefit to be gained clear and 
siibhtantial, before the publie mind will aefcnowlcdfre the justice of 
ihnkiuu; a man in the exo eise of his ealltn;'.' Aye! ‘ the public 
mind’— -there’s the rub. Hut it 'seems the College, without Ixdng 
aware of their good fortune, are surprisingly pojiular. ‘ The College 
miL’ht to know, and I hojie they do know, that their truest and 
noblest source of power is— nof the charter of Henry VIH., but 
the ( barter ot' ]iHblte opinion. Theij enjoi/ the good opinion of the 
liiibtie foj maiuf leasons,' «lvc. In various .lournals of this month, 
tlie ('(illege ^viil ])robab!y find proof of what degree of reliance they 
may safeiy place on each of these two sources of jiower. J5ut, not- 
u ifhstandinn their hoih pojudauti/, Ids * earnest advice to them is 
not to swerve from the path which has hitherto jiroved so fortunate 
lor them, and so useful to the public,— not to allow themselves to 
hi‘ hurried away, by the bold Ix'aring of one .angry man, to an act 
til it favours more of liravery than ot caution. 

^ 'J’heir authority (tliat of the College) is acknowledged by all the 
rt'spectablc phv ncians of London.’ So, those who acknowledge the 
authority of tlic ('ollcge are respectable, .and those who do not, are 
not respectable physicians ! This is a dcliidtioi^ ot rcs|)ectability 
nijuallv nov cl and ingenious. ' The public attaches a high degree of 
importance to tlie title of “ member," or licentiate" of the College ; 
<md this alone would be a sufficient motive for very many. If this 
Ix-' so, the editors of the London medical journals, who are Licentiates, 

Oriental Herald, Hoi, 15. K 
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feel very differently from the rest of the i)ul)lie for, iis if asliamcd 
of it, they have dibeonliimecl the title on the eover^ ol their rcsjiec- 
tive works. They know, that by being Liroiiuitcs, tliey are not 
memhers of the incorporation. lint, far more tiian all, eoiitiinu's 
this demi-oflicial writer, ‘ the (|uaIil!ealion of a Licentiate i*! iiulispen- 
sablc to all asjiirant'j to the |Hibhe hospitals and diSj'ensaries ot Lon- 
don. This it would still be, //loag/i tlm ('ollv^c acre io lose then 
action ia-morroir ; and I feel llte most perfect conlidenee that, even 
in such an event, (which, however, 1 do not antieijiate,) the sami 
number of eanihdales far the Colki^e Ik ruse iroiild .shll anntiall/j ap- 
pear before them.' 'J’his would, indeed, be a ( urious result. This 
writer puts a bold face upon tin' matter. I Iis valour oozes out at 
his jin^ers’ ends. Jiut he occasionally relap'^es into duMdlul apjna- 
beiision. ‘ Supposing my advice is not l.dven,' says lie, ‘ that J);. 
Harrison’s challenge is accepted, the action enteied for trial in \’fe^l- 
luinster-hall, and the lawyms in their wigs are arranged “ in teiribii' 
show^” it will, I presume, bv' unneded to me, that the verdii t will 
be either for plaintill or defendant. If j)r. ilairison gains his action, 
either from a Haw in the indu Imeiit, (a very (onccivable ca'-e), or oii 
the merits, the eonse(|uenci s are, seiK.ii^,' tve. Jn token that ins 
fears are predominant, lie gives ns a dissertation on what may be 
the probable conse(|ueiiecs of a new eh. liter. Ihil let him make 

himself (jiiite easy on all tliese matteis, nor in date himself with tlu’ 
thought that it can be of the .smalk si conseipicnce whetlier bis ad- 
vice be followed or not. W itb respect to a new ehaiier, befoie any 
can be granted, the coiistitulioiis ol all the branches of the iiu'dical 
profession must undergo a tlioroiigh lev isjon. And as to the ( ourse 
which the College may think lit to junme, it will not make any dil- 
ference in the ultimate late of their niono])olv. If tliev letreat, tln v 
are lost j if tliey attempt to advance, they will not be able, (weii with 
the powerful assistanci of the .Attorney -(leiieial and Air. Iboiigliani, 
to procure a title by which they lau sustain an action at law. Tlieii 
conduct is, therefore, a mallei of indilfereuce as to the issue of the 
ease, liowever it may affeit themselves. 

AVith respect to his gro-s stiicturcs on the htter of Dr. nariisoii 
to Dr. Chambers, they are so wholly mifouiuled, or lather mi eiilii'elv 
contrary to the truth, that It woulil he to iiisiili the iindeistandiiigs 
of tliose will) have jieiiised both, to make a single observation on tlu‘ 
subject, further than to renuuk, tliat lliey aie tlie ellusioiis ot some 
individual, angry and di-appoiiited, no doubt, at seeing liis deatly 
beloved monopoly, by the iiistrumeiilality of Dr. Hanison, about to 
be siialelied from Ids grasp. 
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Bcir'ooItii, January IS27. 

Vor will liavo hoard of tlie sad Inisinoss of (ho (ransfor of ihl^ 
plaoo to tho Duioli, and tlu' niiii dial il has hroinjit upon (uoryono 
who had ])roporty lioro ; and, indood, ujuni thoso who hail nono. It 
is desolation in tho oxtronio. \\ hdo (ho hhii;li^h woro hero, tho 
labouring olassos w’oro snro of oniph'N iiiout, l)nt that is now ooni- 
plotoly (h)ho aw.iy with, and the poor aro lofi to '-tarvo. I have no 
mode of ro|)rosentation by which I can ^i\o )on a clear idea of tho 
(hanp;(' that lias taken place. On the lir-'t blush of (ho business, w o 
one and all llalt('rod oiirsi'ho^ tlnit it wonid not ))ro\oso dosirnctivo 
as wo now (-oo it i'^. At tho lirst s.do of tlu' Ikmm's, liio ]hi;;lish 
made a few puidiaH’s, thinkiii'; ih.;! a. they had cost llioiisands, 
llic\ nnn.'ht bo safely bought at tlu' rate of hnndri'ds, mid conclndiin.!; 
that foi’o\oi‘\ l>i-iton p,ono, (lure would boa Dntihman to i\'placo 
Imm in time j this la. pi', hoai’vor, jiioM'd to bo i oinpK’tol) dohi- 
i\o. as not a siii;;lo lioiiso, a plantation, or ain olli' i' pioporlj, has 
ht'cii pnrclnisod h) a Diitchin.in, c\co|)tiM", only a small ijiiantily of 
iVinitnro which was bought iri'in lh<' knL;h'-h ( io\ orninont-hoinc by 
the Dnti'h (Jo\crnmcnt ibrthi'ir Kosidcn(_, and which served for him 
and the (ro\ornor ol' dad. uip,’ also. 

ii) tho inclosed list of sales \oa will see how much Mr. Canning' 
u. is iiii'tahon will'll hi' madi' the obsoriatioji, ‘ th.it it coidd make 
no (Mieivnco to (ho p'ojilc whether thi'V wcio niidor the Dutch or 
lainhsli.’ Dtiiii'p, the time the Jlnnhdi woio hoio, juoport) of 
cui\ kind bia'e laail) it-^ mtiiiisic \aluo; '-omolimos al)o\o, somc- 
ti'oos a little below. Now, piojicit) of every kind is peiicclly valiic- 
l''"", and the homos jniichascd, and still remaining, on h.md, aro 
k'loiiio a bnithon to tho-o who aio under the noiessily ol' ja'ojanp,' 
|a ople to take care of them. J'lii' Dull h huddle (hem‘'el\ es loni thi r 
like M) manv pin's, and the (hll'cient houses that fell to them, as 
lahiiiniii^r to jhi' j'ormcr (ioiunmuh, answer cver^ piiiposo', civil, 
aulitaiy, and naval, d ho ])la(c that was called tho Stoics would 
ten times tho nnmk-er they luive to put, the ic. In tin' new 
< 'o\ erimiont-hon'-e, is (ho Kesident and his (rain j in the old ( io- 
u inment-honso, the Connnandaui and his ollicers; so that they 
niinire no houses beyond thoso beloiig'inp; to (loveimnent. J'his Is 
■'dliiieiit to ^-ive you an ide.i of the diHercnce between the iw'ii 
Governments. 

This, howev or, ion titntcmivery Miiall part of our p-ricvaiices. 
Du (he Dutch lirst takiiip: charp:c of this jjI.icc, thoup,h little was 
'«>id on the subject, wo were led to expect that matters would be 
idlow’cd to rcnuiin as they found them for the fust few years. But 
K 2 
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we soon found th.^t this would not be the case : in the commence* 
mcnt we were told tliat there would be a trifling duty on spices. On 
this we memoralized the Government of Jlatavia, stating, that as 
we had been at a very heavy expense in bringing the plantations for- 
ward, and were now only beginning to reap the benefit of our 
unwearied exertions, we lioped they would take our case into con- 
.sideration, as our former (rovernment had done, and permit us, for 
the present, to go on as heretofore. They wrote us back for answer, 
that our request was inadmissible, and they laid on a duty that 
may (as managed by them) be called 20 per cent., that is, they have 
pul on a duty of 10 dollars a picul : their otlier duties may also be 
considered as exorlritantly out of the way. lI})on every bag of 
IJengal rice they exact a duty of a rupee 5 a (juantity came to m(>, 
some time back, at the time rice was very dear, that is, six dollars 
a liag. I therefore Ix'gged the Government to suspend the duty till 
the. pri('C came down a little, but I was told that regulations bad 
been sent from Ihitavia, with a long list of other duties, and, there- 
fore, it must tiike etVect at once. It did, and all tliat has been landed 
.since has bi'cn obliged to pay the same lie:ivy duties. Tliis, with 
other numerous malU'rs that bear hard on the }>lanters, will make 
their losses severe, and do away all hope that this class will be able 
to stand their ground. At the same time, these arbitrary habits 
of their jiresent masters render them the most galling of mortals ; 
and, in fact, make it impossible for an Englishman to live under 
their yoke. 

The W’liole of their arbitrary system of punishments is abominalde 
to an Englislmiau’s feelings, for, iiowever deser\ ingof death culprits 
might be, we still consider them entitled t<i a hearing, which is not 
alwiiys granted here, though no English (iovernor would, of course, 
venture to hang a man without a trial, 'fwo men were recently 
a])prehendcd here for a murder : the ca.sc of one was thought clear, 
and he was condemned to death ; the guilt of the other, it app('ar^ 
wars not so evident, he was therefore sentenced to be Hogged at the 
gallows j but this (logging was so severe tliat he sunk undiT it 
before they had finished. He was taken to the hospiud and there 
died. The man that was hung remained hanging on the green, be- 
fore the Government-house, the whole day ; the body wus tlien 
taken down, and left to liang three days more outside. Two otluM> 
have been hung since this ; the same, process has been observed. 
All tlii.s may be very well among themselves, though I doubt wlu'- 
tluT the Dutch ha\ c any of tiiesc horrid pructiees in Europe. I al\va\ ^ 
under^tood (piite tlie contrary ; howTver, there is not a doubt l)Ut 
they carry things further in their colonics, whether they are au- 
thorised l)y the Government at home or not. They have also a 
sy stem of torture hero, to make witne.sse.s, they say, speak thetrutli ; 
that is, I suppose, to make them speak whatever they wish them , 
fur it has that cireet. It has as yet, 1 hear, been tried only on women. 
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The mode Is to tie the wrists as close and as tii^lit together as they 
c-an be, then to force them over the knees, aiid in this position to 
pass along heavy sticks over the arms and under the haius, \>]neh 
very soon give cxcriitiating torture, and tlion they lca\e the ^i(‘lilus 
tied in this cruel position till they will tell Mhat may be lenuired. 
Their shrieks and screams arc dreadful; but in this state they must 
remain. Tor a woman to undergo this process, )ou will obser\e, 
they must put on a pair of breeches, as without them they would 
remain exposed to the police-men, who have to see this j)rocess 
managed. How would you be able to reconcile these horrid prac- 
tices to your feelings r Can it for a moment be thought extraordinary 
that the Natives in all their islands should prefer being under the 
Tnglish ? Our Ministers at home ha\ e gi\ en these Hutch gentlemen 
credit for feelings they never will jiossess j they hoped that, for de- 
cency’s sake, they ^^onld not venture to make any gre;it changes till 
a few years were expired. 'I'hat they have been wrong in their 
conjectures, their heavy duties, and other exactions, will make sul- 
fheicntly clear ; and that they will act in direct opposition to the strict 
terms of the treaty is capially evident. 

The English CJovernment left :UW) or 400 African negroes here ; 
they had been originally slaves of the East India Com[).iny, Init were 
liberiited by Sir Stamford Rallies. On tbe English rulers of the 
settlement going away, they made a representation ot their liaial 
case, staling that they should b(‘ left to starve unless the (io- 
\ernnient stretched fortli a ''a\ing band toward^ them. Hie matter 
was brought to the notice ol the Rengal (jovermuent, and they 
(itlered a pension of six lujiees a month eacli, to all those that 
wished to go round to Singapore, desiring their agent to procure 
a passage for them, \\1icn they came to iiupiire how many there 
were that wished to embrace the oiler ol (lOM'nmu'ut, they found 
tlu'ie were about ^>00; they, therefore, thought it advisable to write 
to the agent at IJataxi.i to jnocure them a vessel lor tlie piirjioM’ ol 
taking tlie said ncgri'cs to Siiiga|)ore, mentioning, at tiu' same tilin', 
to the Resident the meiLsiires they were adojiting. d’o make shoil, 
tlie vessel came, the sliij) Mini/ ol .">00 tons, 'ihe exjiensc attend- 
ing her coming was ‘20,000 rupees ; that is, she was taken up for 
1/ and the expense to the I lonourable Company for water-casks, 
and other little matters, tor the accommodation of so maiiy men, came 
to 3,()(X) ruiiccs more. However, no sooner was this vess( I .ineliorid 
ni tlie roads, than it was notilied that none of the negroes would be 
allowed to leave the idace. A remonstrance took place without 
ell’cct ; a boat was also dispatched to the .Su])reme Hovernment at 
Ratav ia to state tlie circumstaiu e, and to reepu^t that the indiv idiuls 
wliom the ship M<iry came to take, might be allowed permission to 
depart, as they were «dl free, and a jiensioii granted them at Singapore 
by the Englisli Government. The only umsweif the Hutch Ciovern- 
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merit deigned to give was, that they approved of the measures of 
their llesident at iicneoolen. 

Now, can tlicre lie a greater \ iolatioii of tlie treaty thiin tliis was ^ 
Yet thougli the hlast lisdia Company has been obliged lo j)ay the 
money, I am tcinjited to think that the whole will lie allowed to die 
away without a comment, and the jioor wretches, whom it w^as 
intended to secure from want, lie forced to slay here and starve. The 
reason assigned for this extraordinary stej) was, that the (to\ern- 
mentdid not choose to stand (juiclly by and see the place abandoned. 
'J'his argiiinent would have been c(jually good in jircventing the 
.se[)oys and (iviliaiis from going ; all that can be said is, that we are 
at such a distance, and so completely thrown from the protection of 
our Uiitive country, that let whatever atrocities m;iy take place, no 
hope can be found of a helping hand being stretched out to save us. 
We are, therefore, obligi'd to abandon ever) thing, however valuible 
it may have iieen, and tuist to the (iovernment at home for our 
future support. How they ma) be disjioscd towards us I have no 
mode of ascertaining, as il is now just <me complete year since 1 had 
a letter from my agent in Jamdon, who, I am led lo lliink, is seeing 
what can he done. 

An individual lately di('d here, and Just before his death it was 
thought advisabl(‘ tliat he should have his 'vill drawn out ; and as ho 
was ver) desirous that his own countrvmen should iiave the manage- 
meut of his alfairs, m case of his death, he liegged it might be "O 
oidered. The Kesident, and the other Diitcli aiitliorities, being pre- 
sent, all desirims to see twer) (lung sIkhiUI be done as he wislied, 
they pointed out the way tin* will should lie worded, so as to 
prevent the l)iit<li (iovernment, or their Orjdi.ui Cliamber, from 
interfering in < ase of his death ; and Ik' was lirmly assured that all 
was secure, 'i'he house he lived in he left, with every thing as it 
stood, lo his house-keejier and hi-. soi\ bv her, and we imagined 
things would be allowed to coiiliiiue as they wanx', us they would 
have done under the late (Iovernment) but an order has been 
given that the bouseliold pioperly and every thing should be 
sold, and what w’ould not sell to be valued, that the Iraii'-fer and 
other duties might be levied. One of the executors of the estate 
told me, lie tliiiiks, by the mode they are ('aleiilaling, that they 
will contrive to screw from the estate at lead 10, ()()() rupees. This 
w ill oblige them to sell, and so impoverislied i-^ the estate that there 
will be nothing remaining of any valuable projierty. 'J’his they 
say is done by the Orphan Chamber, to secure and assist the heir-. 
Now, I am of oihiiion, that they have no right to llie transfer 
duty till the end of six: years hut tlicy contend they can take it 
in the lirst instance, and dispute the point hereafter ; that is they 
are determined to take all advantages, and leave their Govenmient 
at homo lo defend their measures here; but, without further elu- 
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cidation, this will g-ive yon an idea how we are situated. At any 
rate, 1 shall feel oblii;‘ed if you can ascertain from any of ^()ur 
political friends, whether tho\ have a ri^ht to this transfer duty, 
or, indeed, to any other duty for the first .si\ years, beyond \\liat 
existed at the tune of their takin;;- eliar^e. If you can make a 
(|uestion of these points in the ‘ Oiumtal Herald,’ it may lead to 
some further in\ eslip,.ition. \t any rate, as I am still residing;’ here, 
and must do so for some time, it ^\ill Ix' of importance that my 
iiame do not ap])ear, as it mip,ht briup, about another Amboyna 
alfair; for when these men ha\e the power, they ha\e \ery little 
(are about the re.'Ult of their action.. 

I lane just written to Sir Stamford liaflles, and u:iven him, per- 
haps, a mor(‘ enlarua'd slateim'Ul, sayin*;’, :»( the same time, I was 
greatly surprised that the whole of the traiisaelion of the treaty 
had not been brouuht forward by any of our political writers of flic 
day. I also beu,ited to know what would h.i\e been the cas(', had 
Ministers found it their intercsi (or tin* interest of the nation at 
I iri 2 :e, for it must not bc' '-iipposed for a mtMiu'nt tlu'y can be 
aiiid('d by any other priiuaple) to exehatyi^a* .[(tiiiaira for diiva, or 
any other phu e, and that oiir 'linistia's, still eoiisullitu;' the i^ood 
of the nation, had, without one moment’s notice, thrown the 
inlnhitant>- of .Tamaiea from tlie prol('(lion of the liritish (iovern- 
iiu'ut, under the full and ahsohiti' rule of the Dutch ; — why the c.ise 
vomld have hi'cn, that all the ptais in London would instantly have 
'•tnittd from their st. nuf^, to in\oii;h au.iiusl (he miipiify of the 
ineasuie, and would liavi* demanded th.il Minisleis should step 
tin waul with an oiler ot iiulemuity t(‘ the sulh'rers. 

I plainly perceive that propcaty luTc' will no lonp;er he of any 
\ ahie. as tlio.e phu es alre.idy -old would not now l('l(h one-tenth 
ot ihi'ir late jinn ha-e-monev . In fac I, .i van y valuahh' estate hero 
would now hidi no moie than one of the am ioiit jialaees on the 
plains of I’aliiiyra. 'riw jdues ai*' ne.iily ('(pially dcsolatia 


' f<'/t ,/ii Ilf uf Ifouuy mill I'liintnliniis \,i!il, irith f/nn m i^niid i na y, mul m i mnit uf 
yiliA, \lii!iii<;, fill I'm nil ! mu! tfu iiiiiin s of thr /’in i limi rs. 

Diil'iiis Ifiilfnr-. Ifiifhn'!. 

Mr W .nu r, U'P inriii\ liou-e, oM i'.dn —s.ilrl td Mr lla.kmirn 'ijd — I/i.s 
'‘'r (lUiliii'^N luMiM , . '-'1(1(1 . ((ii'idjc'i <|('ii 115(1(1. 

'-r W ihtu ut lit iiti 1 m(r, -'■.(•(■(i — . Oi.Ki-r 

'll W, ikIMh, ( 1-1 (itMdtir.t LiIku dull, iii-iii — , . M) H.i ki I 

'a . Vi iMiS |,!aiil li >0)1, . . Ill, '(111 - (iiiH'liu I'l.U','. 

'll 2 '. I'l . 'll V\ili|,iui-, K-O - 'J),l(iO 

M.i Saliis ihI\ i-lata.tlw-ii, VidiA ( id\t , p'-imi - . ( i u i du i lO. — VSlSli. 

'll- .111 (piantMioii-t, . V)(i.t — . Mr Sl.().Kr(l dt), ni'-O.— . H'JjO. 

An V talc ( illcd M< niM 1 Ic.eaii', linni -- J’ >' m', ‘'li'l oot bid fur. 

lN(rd,t, . . . 'p'liMi I;') do. 

5lr TytlLr’s lioii'ic, .... I'pdd.— Do. do 

•'tr. iiaiiiCh’-, lion-c, . . luod — Do. do. 
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We noticed, some time ago, the failure of an attempt to proceed 
along tlie Jlrahmapootra in an easterly direction, and that it wa^, 
proposed to repeat the undertaking at a more favourahlc opportu- 
nity. In the mean time, eireumstanees having occurred which were 
considered proj)itious to a nortliorly excursion along tlie Dihong, 
towards the country of the Dor Ahors, tliis journey, we understand, 
has been aecomplislicd))y Lieuts. Wilcox, and Jhirlton. The result 
has not satisfactorily solved the great problem of the eonneximi Of 
any of the rivers of Assam witli the San-po, the advance to a sullicient 
distance having been impeded by the unwillingness or inability of 
the hill tribes to give necessary assistance; but we sliould think 
little doubt can remain of the identity of that river with the Dihong, 
unless the geography of the Lamas is wholly (‘rroneous. The tra- 
vellers ascended the Dihong to the village of I’ashetS two da\s 
journey beyond the juunt reached by Captain Ledford in his journey 
up the same river, of which we gave a summary in our ))!i))er of ilie 
‘2d February 1826. The j)Coj)lc of the villages along their route, 
offered no interruption to their pn)gre'’S, Init expostulated with tliein 
on the toil and danger to which they cxj)()scd ihemschcs, declined 
supplying tliem wdth guides; and with such information as tlicy 
furnihlied, deceived and misdiicctcd them. Under tlu'sc circum- 
stances, they found the natural ditlieulties of tlic route insupcral)lc. 
The banks of the river rose pcrpcndieularly from tlie water’s edge, 
and w'cre .sunnmiiitcd by sleep bills (overed witli thick jungle, 
through which it was imjiossible to cut a path. Having proceeded, 
in a small canoe, a few miles uj) the river, bevond the point where 
a path along shore became irn practicable, tlie travellers were stojipcd 
by a formidable rapid, wliich U would have been dillieiilt to asceiul, 
and dang^Tous to return by. On climbing up ihe rock, an urihrokdi 
reach of water w'as ob.«crved running for some distance in awestcilv 
direction; according to Native information, it follows this eonrse for 
twenty mile.s, and tlien runs as far north. 'I'lie path to tlie llor Alioi 
country goes directly to the north, and, eonsetjuently, leav es tlie ri\ cr 
at this point. Tlie width of the stream is here reduced to one 
hundred yards, and the current is slow; but as no considerable hruiicli 
had joined the Dihong, on the route, all the water poured by it into 
the Brahmft]X)otra, in quantity more than double tlie contents of llu* 
latter, must be comprised in this channel. Tlie source of tlie stream 

said to be remote; — a tribe, called the Simongs, are in the imiiu - 
diate neighbourhood ofthe jioint reached, and il is supposed that tin 
country of the Lamas is next to theirs. 

The view from the Tashcc village is described as most magiiHi- 
cent, comprehending the course of the Brahmapootra from the hill-^ 
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as fur as Secsec, its junction with the Dihong, the course of the 
Koondul and other streams, and lofty ranges of mountain^, includ- 
ing the snowy mountains behind the Sudd) a Peak, and the Miowy 
range to the south-east, at least one hundred and lifty miles remote. 

Jly information received from the merchants of Phot and, Lluv''S.i, 
the city of Lhassa lies to the south of a large river, which Is not the 
case in the map of Du Ilalde, who places it thirty miles to tlie north, 
on the banks of the Kaltjii. According to Stewart, however, (Art- 
niial Register l/HS) Llnissa is on the l)anks of the Siin-po. This 
position is not wholly incompatible with liurnet’s aceoilnt, although 
not derivable from it. He says, he saw fiom the rock of 'IVslujo 
Lomboo, the Krcchomboo, or lirahmapoolra, wa>hing its northern 
base, running to the cast, in a wide bed and many channels. From 
his own apartment looking south, he had the road to Lhassa on bis 
left, or to the west, and it is possible, therefore, that the river may 
cross tlie road, and tliiis run south of Lhassa. We wish, howevijr, 
we had some latitudes and longitudes on which we could depend. 
We should then be better able to judge how far the Jlihong is likely 
to be connected with tlie 8an-}K), or liow far Du llalde’s map is re- 
coucilcablc with other standards. W’c may presume the following 
verilications are allowable with Turner: 

Shigatzee C'. N. 'P. E. Jikse 10'. N. E. 

Painom. . ‘2H. ,h8. H!). 17* P.iinam ‘2H. 50. » . 

Jhansu . . ‘2H. ‘JH. Hl>. 3'L Chiane 40. . . 

The latitudes and longitudes, theiefore, are much the same, and 
encouiage us to put some tiust in the latter, which are Du JIal(|e's 
or D’Anville’s. 

'I’lio San*po is lost in the latter, in kit. '20', N., and long. 1 13 ’ 
20' E. from Ferro — or 0.3'’ 30'. Ilamillon says about OG , but his 
map and Kennel's gi\ e O.V'’ 20'. 3'he Oincliit dis<i))pears in 27 ^N., mid 
long. 03"^ .50'; but, as we ob.servcd on a tormer occasion, Uie obli- 
(pie direction it follows to the .S. E. renders it jirobable that it joins 
tlie Nan-])o. ^'ow, we understand that the former survey of tin* 
Dihong terminated in hit. 28'' 2', and long. 9.3" 22', and the prciciit 
l)eing extended two days further in a we.sterly directiim chiellv,uiay 
have ascended to about 2.S G', and long. 9.3" 3'. In cither case, 
however, wv must be very close u|M)n the Stin-po, if not, laitiuilly in 
it, and the latter must be the case, if Du Halde’s jiositions ure,^iot 
much further wrong (lian in the example, we have, given (fflom 
Turner. 3’he course of the Omcliu and San-po, from the WCifcund 
north, respectively, will explain the aecount.s given by the Nutbes 
of the western and northern reaches of the Dihong. — ikn^al Uur~ 
Icaru. 3 
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In'TJHUOK O! I.NHIA. 

To till' Lililoi of lltc Oriciit((l llcruhl. 

Sir, rpjicr Pn»\ inccs of India. 

1 HAVK HO (IohI)! hut furiositv is on llio .stn'tcli to know tho ino\(‘- 
nu'iits of t1i(‘ (iovornor-( i(*nci;il of India, and tlio public i>'rounds of 
the c\])ciis(.‘ (sou I 'V. here :il)out a lac of rupc'c^ per menscin) of liis 
trij) to the Upper Piauinees. 'flu' former I can i!,ratif\ , but the lat- 
ter have n()t as jet tiauhjiired lhoui;h il is but natuial to suppose 
some i;ood to the state is contemplated. 

Oil the tith of Novemlu'r iS'iti, his lauaUhip and suite left Vllalui- 
bad, ('M'orted b\ the !)odj*i',uard and 'M extra rer,iment of Xative 
infmtry. 1 1 is I^oid'^hip leav cs hi^ tents at (!a \ -Ineak, and tlie infantry 
follow him, comini;’ to their j’lound at l(‘ and II m. Fortunately 
the weather is pii'Kv cool, or it would be liot woik for the old Qin 
Ill's. On the 1 tith the ( iov vS eor-Ocnu'ral leached ( aw iijairi’, where 
rather a ludicrous eiicumst. men o! ( lined. \t the durbar held b\ his 
Lordship, at which Ladv \mhcr^i, the l.idies ol the suite', and some 
others were present, the Fnnnah Hajah mistook them for the ladies 
of hn Lordsliip s sera!j,!io. and a' b( d n lin h ini^ the (m oiii ttc '* I low- 
evi'i, lu' id'lerwards made amends, Jor, on b<'m>; iidbnm'd that her 
laulvship was (hedioa'ii I’avoniile, he pic'i'iiled her with a handful 
of diamonds. 'Phis, jon will ^ i} , w.is i;ettin:j, out of the dillieulty 
with vrhit. 

The Kini;' of Oiah' came ovc'r to Cawnpoii' to pav his lairdsliip a 
visit, and was leei'ivcd wit'i all tlie stall' that coiild be muUercd, ail 
the troops bc'iiu; drawn out to reieivc him. I 'nt'oi tnn itely it was a 
r.iiuy dav,nnd thev i;ol a (ompleti' soakine;. In this state they had 
to remain from seven m the moiiniif;’ until pa^t ten, without bieak- 
liist. I fau.cv it did not occui to 1 ih Lords|ii[) or suitv- that a tent 
mii!,hl hav e been pitdied to ;;iv e tlevoibieis idicshment. ^ot bein^' 
a militarv mail, like the M:ir(|uis of ! Listings, Ids unfoitunate escort, 
to Use a \ul,';ar e'quession, ‘ ‘.w’t moU' kicks than haifpeiK c.’ How- 
ever, they exjieited to have come in fir a share of tie* i;ood thini;s 
at Lucknow, but ayaiu the unfirtimate circ umstanci' of Lord \m- 
herst not beine; a military man operated ai;aiust them ; and with the 
exception of the commandini;- ollinei of thi' 'id extra and his lady, 
they weie left out ('f the breakfast party, whidi his Majest\ n,i\o on 
the morniii'.;- of his LoiaUhip's aiaival, and Ivy this means were de- 
jirived of the ^ood thiiiLi's distributed, and allowed to be letained on 
that oeeasion. 'I’o make uj) for this, tliey were united to the dinner 
y,’iveii by his Majesty, and each received a i;oid and silver necklace 
ol (Jutah, value one rupee ! which tliey were liberally aMowed to keep. 
\ou may perhaps remember when the Maiapiis of Hastings w'ent to 
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Lucknow, and the diftVrenrc of the state of thinij;S upon tluit oorasjon ; 
hut, tempora miilauhtr, with regard to tlie Muall fry. Not with 
the hii^her powers, howo\cr, if we may jiidi;'e hv ^\llat we sair ; 
what we did not .see, of course w'e eannot Ituow. \\ e aie now, thank 
(fod, once more on the move, and sliall l)e h.ipjiy enoni;h when we 
turn our backs upon his [airdship’s j)r()cession. 'I'lie soldiers of lii^ 
ivordsiup s escort, bothollicers and men.liave h'n^'lhened in tlie face 
^ince leaving; raicknow, for they rational]) e\pc< led to have i)een 
trc'ated ])) ills iMajestv in llu' s.une manner as when they formed 
part of the .Maiapiis of lla-tiiiiis's escort. 

1 liave not i;iven )ou an aiToimt of tlie lij;]its hetween ('lephants, 
ti!;’ers, bidfaloe^, ^kc., for tln'v were total failuo's, not (wen calculated 
to I’ralii'y the curiosity of siaond childhoo'.l. 1 (ear this unfortunate 
irlp will lower us sadlv in the estimation of the Natives j hut iMr. 
( aniline; miis| answer for the e'uuihols of hts ‘ laiuh,’ 

d'he ^ootl folks ill j'hieland will h.u'dl) believe li, vet it is never- 
iheless true, that so litiK' is the ///////'O// ( haiacler upheid b\ the jne- 
‘«eiit state-proics-iou ihroueh out Eastern dominions, that the (io- 
V eriior-ticnerars band have to tiamp on foot, or lind tlieir w.iy how 
they can on the march ; whilst the menial servants of hi^ LooUhip's 
lioiisi'liold are fuiiiished with el''ph.iiils to <mii) tlu'm. 

Simc'i v’i'OK. 

Since wait ini;’ this letter, 1 lie.v b'ai neil that l^adv \mheis( has 
held a durbar for the pu'-eiilaliuii ol Naliv <• ladie I could not have 
li' hev edit , had it not been li om eoinl iiiriior il \ , but w lial w ill not ciipi- 
(lil) h.i/ard It is said that ' he i.unUsI undei the wee^hl of pies( ills , 
ot ( oiiise llieiv could have liceii no Mi. Sliiliiii; prc'cnl to have taki'ii 
an auoulit of them , therefore the) were all I'air <;ain , — /<»</, I vvas 
eoiii^ to sa) , bill 1 hate to coini ah- w ilh ij!,eiicr.il opinion. I should 
like to know who presented tin* .N.ilive 1. idles, and how man\ Irj'l- 
/e/adej vv iv es were piescnted, and who w.is ////< //uc/ess on the oeea- 
^ 1011 . I ''hall ende.iv our to lind out some of ihe-e jiartieiilars. Shame 
"erins to have taken leave of pei'-oiis in hi;;h situations. 


PunLie A.ssi: MUL.vi.n at liuNAiuis. 

\Ve are much obliged to the colre^pondenl who has favoured us 
With the following; ai count of a j)ui>he assemblage a* llenarc'., of 
the character of those respcctuiy; which W'e latelv iiilmialed our wish 
>'» be fav om\d with communications. 'I'lie mela here de-cribed, 
'>e rciuembcr to have witne^-.ed witb niiuli pratifciiion. A more 
pi( tnresipie concourse Ilian (hatwlu'li is b'-held on this occasion, 
cannot well be conceived : when the river is covered with boats, 
iuid the ghats crowded with spectators, and the fantastic architecture 
ot the temples and buildings animated by moving groups, and the 
most brilliant variety of colour and costume. 
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Public Amnhlage at Benares. 

Boorm MungtiL — On the first Tuesday after the Holee, the 
worship of ])oor/jfa is prescribed in the Kaslice Kliiind j partly in 
conse(iucnce of which, and jwrtly from the desire to protract every 
holiday uinusemcnt as niiich as possible, a lar^e mcla assembles on 
this day^ in the nei|;hboiirhood of Doorga Koond ; although there 
is no bathing in (he 'J nlao, (he attendance is generally greater than 
on the real festival of J)()orga in Asia. 'I’he garden walls, from 
iiheloopoor to tlie tank, (‘onstrueted with balcony terraces of stone, 
arc seen covered with well-dressed spectators, while those who can 
sport a sw'aree [)refer moving in the crowd, on richly caparisoned 
horses and elephants, 'j'hcre is no regular ])roccssion, but parties 
of strolling actors, dressed up as .rogees, with earth rubbed over 
their faces, and bunches of peacock’s featlicrs in their hands, dis- 
guised as Nach women, as Cluimarlns, S<»o(rasu]iees, and Musuhnan 
fiKjccrs, ply to and fro, dancing and singing, sometimes different 
groups op]K)Sc one another in the n'cilation of verses, and (lie jmblic 
acclamation awards the victory. The poor aia* naturally prone to 
laud the blessings of wealthy no wonder, therefore, tliat sucli 
ballads, as the following of Nhi/A'cr, arc popular among an Indian 
crowd : 

^ Konroo nn (lie— to khate the ha^ee pnkonreean, 

Kouree houee — to clihooime hii;ee liiiidiee < houreean ; 

Kouree im tlie — to ''Ole the kind (‘e ziini(‘ei) ))ur, 

Kouree hooee — to soiie liii^e — .dudi juidu'cn juir : 

Kouree kasuh juhati men — \ih l^U|^h o uugeeii hy — 

Kouree iiuheoii— to kouree ke phir tceu (ecu h\ ! ’ 

‘ Without a penny — he content to scrape up dirtv cruiuhs 
With a pcini) — pick and choose, for e\er} dainty coiii(‘s, 

U itliout a peim)~on the ;;rouiid lay down your restless head, 

With a penny— like a kin!(, loll m a IVatlier ImmI. 

Oh ! ))euuies arc huong worldly thiiu-^ the most esteemed of aii), 
Ami the peiuolcss poor wretch is \alued — less lliaii half a peiiii) ' 

Wlicii the evening n}>j)roachc.s, the crowd adjourns (o the hanks 
ot the liter, which now begins to allord one of the ))rctlicst spccl.i- 
clcs ot which the tdtes ot Kaslicc can boast, d he whole river is 
covered with boats ot all descriptions, fitted out with platforms and 
canopies, and lighted with \ariegatcd l.unps, torches, and blue lights. 
'Ihc rich merchant.^, and such as can afford it, hire jiartics of Nach 
girls, or male buffoons, and dancing boys. 

I hose who cannot pay for a Naeli, gather their boats around one 
upon which it is going forward, and subscribe their mite, when the 
dancer or singer turns towards them. At about nine o’clock, the 
llajali h large }uniiacc floats down from Uaninagiir, and takc.s its 
place off the middle of the tow'u ; the Rajah himself, liowever, gene- 
rally prefers rowing about incognito, in his sonamooklice, smoking 
his hooknb, and listening to some favourite warbler in the service 
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of a more fortunate master. Year after year did he thus follow, 
with longing eyes, the celebrated Iling-uii, whose history is rather 
romantic, but cannot well be told here. 

The most conspicuous object, or that which most strikes an 
Kuropean spectator, is the Uajah’s state bed, with its vuus(|uito 
curtains, evaltcd on the roof of his pinnace. I do not believe he 
ever uses it, for the show lasts, without intermission, until noon of 
the day following ; of course, there are })aslry-cook, or piitwacb 
boats, in abundance, where ^ all hot, all hot,’ is the order of the 
night. 

The only account whicli I can obtain of the origin of this water 
fete i^,th<it when Mccr Jloostum IHce held the Souhali of Benares, 
he lived on the banks of the river, (on the Mecr l*oo''hta, built by 
liiinsclf,) and the Uajah Uuiwunt Singh took to celebrating the Holee 
on the river, perhaps out of compliment, that hi' might I'lijoy the 
view from his window; but the name of the day augurs greater 
antiipiity of iii'-titutioii. 'I'liere is nothing religious eomiected with 
Its observance. — (Ivn-nininit ilazi lic. 


Ton l^seArm) CaCtivi s. 

Avvvy, away ' swift us the wind, 

When riishiiig in tin' ^elnpe^t^s wrath ; 
Awav, away ' the hchiinl, 

Our base njjpressnr’s (Ml (Mir path; — 
d’lie Idooddnnind fierce, the Arah stei'd, 
l’in>nc not with (he t\ rant’s speed. 

lliLiht on, ri;;ht on ! now o’er tliis rock, 
\Ndiat Ihouch the ton ('lit foam below, 
And shake, as with an eaillnpiake slioek, 
'fhe tottering masses in its tlow ; 

There ;^ape. not such destnietion there, 
As in the treacli’rous loeinau’s snare. 

Vet (Miwaid ! onward thr(Mig)i yon shade, 
Tlioui^h (lark a-* death's (»wn vale it be, 
And thousand perik, tin're arrav’d, 
(ileaiii like nii^hl’.s li^hlniny.s b'arfiilly, 
’riie wild boar’.s liisk, the trodden asp, 
I'car not like his jelentlcss gra<=p. 

Vet forward, forward ’ oeean’sroar 
Is heard lond mingling with the Idast : 
Seize yon frail hark iijnMi its s^hore, — 
The hark of hope, hut oh 1 our lust jrr 
But ’tis nut now from daitU w’c flee-*- 
No, no ! it is from Slavery! ‘ 



Different Modes of ruNisni\n similar Offences 
IN India. 

In llio 'Boinlxiy Coiiri'T’of iIh^.'UI of M.ircli la^t, (wlilcli lias recently 
roaclird us anioiii;' oIIkm' Journals from India,) we observe copious 
e\traels friuii Caplaiii (Jrant Didr’-. [Ii-.lory of the Malirattas. ()iii> 
passii^p‘(-f lliis Ilislor) de^eiihes tlie eondiicr of a lirahmin, named 
Babaji'O l*un( (iokla, who is s.iid to liaw Mijiei intended the han*;- 
inu; of tv.o Bnp,'jisl, (Jlicers nanu’d \ auelian, taken N\lien the i\lah- 
raflas and ll:e IkiL’b-li Mere in o|)eii lioslilities, tlionj’.b without re- 
sislanee on the pail, of the <dheei,s named. 'I'o this narrative' tlie 
following note is appended, aiid iei>eated in tlie ' Bombay Courier, 
namely : 

‘ 'I bis person ((iokl i) is now a prisiner in a ivoodc)} vnnr, in tlie 
' fort of Sinj;lim. Bajee How (Ills so\erii;;n) disa\owed the mur- 
' d('r of tile \'anj;h.ins, lint aeknowled<;ed that the Kesideney (llu' 
"dwelling' of Mr. iCipliiuslone, the pr» >-('111 (io',einor of Bonibav, 

‘ while lesiduU at i’oonah) was destro'.ed by Ins orders.’ 

'I'lie traibai lion ad\eited to (x nirred in ISIS, now sevi'ii years 
ai^’o ; and b) the List adMie.s from Bombay \v(‘ learn, Ih.it the eoii- 
linement of tlie Bralmiiii was still ( ontiiiiied. J’he ‘ (io\ernm('nl (l,i- 
/ette’ of (ha; Ihc'suh'iiev (for ihe ‘ Courier,' la* it understood, is tiu' 
ollieial paper of tlu' (iowrnment of B('mba\) thus u'c oidlna,', with- 
out the least sense of shame, an aet of .sinli baibarou^ inbiniianih 
as that of keeping' a iinnian beiny in a wooden-( api', like a wild 
beast, tor seven \eais, with the prospect of In-) liii^erm,;- out his hfe 
in this brutal pi ison ! 

'Phis act of eonliiiement, and, it is to be presumed, the barbarme. 
mode of elleetini; it, was the woik of Mi. FJphin^tone, tlie piesent 
(lOM-rnor of Bombay, wlieii Commissionei in the Dei van at the 
jieiiod leferied to. 'Ihe victim of this tipc'i-hke eauiii'; was an 
ollieer hia,h in the seiviee of the IVishwa or Soveieip,!! of the Mali- 
rattas ; and the alley, at ion upon wide h he was senleneed to this iyno- 
minions jiunishment was, ibat be had ordtivd tlie e\eeiition of two 
Ihiy^sh olhceis named above, who weic' eaptuied while marehin,, 
trom i\Iadi\is to Bombav, and jia-sinn thioiiy^h the territor) c»f the 
Mahiattas, with whom the Ihii;lish were then at we.r. It is admitted 
that tlu’H' ollieers were juit to death, beiny,- taken in liie enenu s 
leintories, and dui iuj; at tual warfaie ; but it is eonlidently stati'd, 
b) jiersons intimatelv aecpiainted with the history of those times^ that 
no regular iiuiuirv into tlieir allotted mode of execution took ])laee, 
:ind that no proof whatever was obtained of the Brahmin, now con- 
lined in a wooden-ca^-c for life, ha\ ing ordered their lives to be taken 
away. 

This wrotebed being was still in his cage in 18^34, being tlien 
seen by a person who visited the Deccan, where the general (]ucs- 
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tioii to strangers was, whether they had ])L‘en to .see the man, 
(ir the iiioiibter, in the wooden cage. To what place the ])0()r 
creature has been since removed, is not known. lUit it i>> be- 
lie\ed that lu' is still kept in his wooden cage, in some p-art of the 
ii'terior, nothing ha\ ing j)nbliel\ transpired eilln'r as to his death or 
his release. It is said, indeed, that since the knowledge of Mr. 
Hume's motion in the House of Common, ■<, for a reliiin of all the 
persons eonlined by the Indian (io\ ernment, he had not been talked 
of as bel’ore. 

Jt is impossible not to contrast this ( ircumstaiice with anotlna' 
act, described in the sanu' hislou of tin* Mahiatta^, b} ( aplain (iiaiit 
Hull', where the same eondint, on the pail of an Ibiglish ollicer to- 
waids an Indian jirisoner, as that impnl('d to ili'- AlahraKa ollicer 
low.irds his English jiiisoiua's, met with a \ci\ (bli’cienl inlerpri'ta- 
tioii, and a \cr) dillereiil i-sue. d'he Engli li general, .'>ir Thomas 
ill lop, hanged uji, without tiial oi jiiocess, (ho coniniamh'r of an 
Indian foil, aj'hi he luiil sun ciidi i at ; and though this was proved, 
admitted, and juslilied, <.n tla' gionnd ol pievioiis lieaiherv, tin* 
English gciu ral wa> not iiieielv .icipiilo'd, but iMvsved (ho thanks 
of both Houses of (he IJrilish Eai liaiiii'iit. ' 'I'he Mahiatta gi’iu'- 
i.il, llabajei' I’unt (lokhi, is alleged to have hung (wo Enghsli 
olliiers taken in lime of wai , bill .ilicr tho\ h.a! '•in leiidoK'd . and 
wilhoiil adinision oi jiioof of (he alitg.ilion hcing tiiie, ’Aithoiit 
jiuhlir iiueslig.itioii, iiKpiii , or midtiKc, wilhoni ilu' iMial foinis 
of tiial and dvd’enee, he is eondcniiii'd, liht' a wild bca'I ol piev, 
to linger out his e\I^lencc in a woodi'ii c -go, .nid to he (In' siidt 
and '(orn of everv wanton ga/ci who in i\ iIioom' to niahc him 
the s|K)rt of an idle hoin ! Imi w<' '-hail give tlu' hisloiv (d this 
lians action of Sii d'homas Hi'-Iop, in t aptaiii Ciant Dulls i/vvii 
will (Is, prcmi'-ing that it i-. one Engli-di onieci m the India Com- 
panv s serv i( c siitahing ol aiiotiu'r Iviighsh oili v'i,gioa(l\ his mi- 
[icrior, in the same servuig .ind iIu'K'Iok' sajnig nothing moio uii- 
lavourable than the .strut (rnlh ol hi-!oi\ icijiiiies. d'li ■ pool 
lhahmin has liad none but nuuins to tell ins stoiy , or W(' should 
lia\ c jiiola.iily a dilb'ieiii. ver ioii o| i!. ilu(, adniiilmg il to hn 
line as (dlegcd, that having <aplur<d (wo I'hnilisli oIIkcis in an 
ciii'inv ’,s t(M ritoi V , and in t line ol war, (possihiv mgicitiiig ihci# ol 
trcuherv, a-, ■giie-’, snivevoiN, or conv c\ ors ol i'ilcil!g''ii( <' to (lie 
eneiii),) the Erahniin h.id oidercd tliem to be hung, and ihiii s,l( li- 

* riic Parliaiiieiitai \ DcleUe.s uf this d.iv |,-c(' ‘ I knis.ird,’ vid. \\\i\ 

P March d, ISID,) -tat'', that tin -c ihviii'xs wm voted unu. noi 
Ihit vv(.' know <jf o;,c holiest friend ol tin' Native- ol India, who, in the 
House of ( ’ominous, gave his .solitaig vote again-t including Sir 'I homas 
Hislop in this vote of thank.s, on the ground of his hnnginir (lie Indian 
eoiniuander after his surremh'r, a.i above referred to. W mild that his 
rcNpeel for the rights of hiiinanitv — whether tovvard.s hlaek or white 
uien— -belie vers or iufulels— were inuie generally felt and ueted on I 
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ficed two English lives, (though it is contended that no proof of 
this allegation has ever been adduced,) let it be contrasted with the 
following conduct of Sir Thomas Hislop, conveyed in the history 
of the Malirattas, in (Captain (irant DuiFs own words : 

Sir Thomas Hi^loj), as commandcr-in-chief at Madras, pro- 
‘ cceded to Fort St. (h'orge j but on his way to the southward, he 
^ took ])o.s'^cssi{)n of those places in his immediate route, which 
' were ceded to the British Government by llolkar. The Killedar 
' of 'J’alnier, from a pvrtinadtij common to ^orernors of forts in 
‘ India, resisted the order of surrender (is not tins a virtue ’), and 
' altljough warned from the first tliat he should be treated as a 
^ rebel if he refused to obey the orders of his government, he con- 
‘ tinned to lire on the British troops. A storming })arty wa^ 

‘ therefore sent to force the entrance of the tort, which is by live 
‘ siiecessu’e gates : of then', the first and second were passed 
^ without dillieulty; and at the third, the Killedar came out and 
‘ surrendered himself He also returned with the j)arty through 
^ the third and fourth gates, which were opened ; but at the lifih 
' gate, there was some demur made by the Arabs (not by tin* 

‘ Killedar, or by any of his Indian adherents), when told they 
‘ must surrender at dis(‘retion ; the wicket, howev er, was at last 
' ojiencd, and a few oflicers and men entered, when the Arabs, 

‘ from soMK MisAi'i'HKiiKxsioN, rushcd uj)on them, cut most of 
‘ them down, and amongst the number killed Major Gordon and 
M'aptain M‘Gregor. 'j’heir comjianions behind hearing of what 
‘ had been perpetrated, wnth the evasperated feelini^s of British 
‘ troojis, where they si si'kct treachery, rushed in as fast as the\ 

^ could gain admittance, and of a garrison of about three hundred 
^ men, oxn onlij, by leaping the wall, escaped with life! Sir Tho- 
‘ mas llistop, under the imptlsk by which tin* troops wrte 
‘ actuated, ordered the Killedar to be iiAxi.i.n, as the cai^sk of all 
‘ the bloodshed : ivithont re/Ieclimj^ on the probabililij of his not 
‘ beini( erenin the first instance whollij to blame for this tamentablr 
' catastrophe, and that nis sluseqlent conduct entitled him 

* TO clemency!’ 

^ word of comment upon this is unnecessary. The Killedar 
was as barbarously hanged, airording to this our own histor) , 
under the superintendence of Sir Thomas llislop, as the\'aughan‘^, 
under that of the jxior being, who is, or at least w'as for several 
years, wasting away his life in a wooden cage! 

Another more recent ease occurred not long since, of a Lieutenant 
Fenewick, of the Bombay Army, being guilty of tlic murder of a 
Bbeel Cdiief, at a place ealled Looncr Wurra,on the of Januarv . 
1H^3, by causing him to be hanged by the neck, till he died, twclvt 
hours after his capture ami surrender, and for the sake of making a 

* tumashau,’ a * merry-making,’ or ' siglit.’ He was proved by a 
jury of his countrymen, after a fair and patient trial, to have been 
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guilty of the deed in question j * but, instead of Ix'iug punished by 
confinement for life, in a wooden cage, he was diseliarged from cus- 
tody, on some technical quibble, and not even rentoved from tlje 
service, or curtailed in any manner, as far as we arc aware, of any 
privilege or enjoyment heretofore held by him ; hut let loose to 
hang other chiefs after surrender, or perform un\ other act of injus- 
tice to which this escape might encourage him. 

Such is the difference between the f.ict of an Englishman hanging 
an Indian, or an Indian hanging an ICnglislmian, after surrender, in 
India'. M ho, after this, will dare to say, that, in the eye of the 
British law, all ranks and classes of men arc eipial ? 


SUiMMARY OF TMK LaTJ'.sT IntKLI,1(:i:N('U COX.YIH'TKD 'WITH 
'J’lIK Kastekn W'oulo. 

SiN( K our last, we have received papers from llengal extending 
to the middle of April ; from Madrius to the end of the same montli ; 
and from Ihimbay to the beLnnniiig of jMay. 'I'hese contain many 
articles of local interest, but alford very insutlieient data for any 
general .summary of the state of jniblu* affairs. We^seleet, liow- 
ever, such portion.s of their contents as apjiear to us most likely to 
interest our English readers, in addition to tlie articles already in- 
terspersed among those intended for oiir Indian readiTs in the early 
])iuL of the jircscnt number. It is llie constant aim and object of 
this work to furnish information whidi '-hall be at once iisc'f’ul and 
acceptable to both of these classes, hut the due apportionment of 
the space to be given to each, is a matter of more dilliciilty than 
would jierliaps he conceived, 'riie growing interest felt by the 
English community resju-itiiig India is smh, however, as to induce 
Us to eneouragi' tins feeling by making onr ])ages more, and more 
the means of laving before them the diseus.sunis of the Press in 
India itself, (which, without such re-pnblieation in some European 
Periodical, have no chance of being read here,) whenever they relate 
not merely to personal or stiictly hxal (piestions, hut involve jioints 
of general interest coimeited with the commercial or jjolitical 
relations of the two coimtiie.s, and involving in their issue the wel- 
fare of either or both. Keeping tliis principle in view, (without, 
however, exeliuling occasional rcfcrince to lighter matters when 
suniciently attractive,) weproecaal to the selections named, l)cgiiming, 
however, with the private correspondence to which we have access. 

Bengal. 

Thu private intelligence from JJengal is various, and of consider- 
nhle interest. VVe have had an opportunity of seeing a number of 
lettejjj from thence, addressed to dilferent individals, and from them, 

^ — — 

* See t)ie report of the trial at full lenjrih in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ of 
January, 1825, vol. iv. p. IIG, and p. 2/5. 
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as well as others that have reached us circuitously or directly, we 
have been able to select the following passages, not perhaps all in- 
tended, but certainly all ots ullicient public interest and importance, 
to meet the public eye. 

* The Press, hy thr (Irmaml for the article, continues to gain 
strength, in deliance of prunings and criishings. The men I have 
named above ''' are all enllmsiastic iii tbe cause, and show much tact 
in contriving just to pie^-, on the boundary hue.' 

‘ Mr. 'rnrton, as you already know, no doubt, has rnite.d quietly 
into the Advocate-(reneralsh:p , and, I suppose, ought to be con- 
firmed, on the principle that such men arc the most useful to their 
new employers ! Spankies, I'Vrgiissons, tvc. tvc. 

* Horace WiKon still (‘dits the (iovernment (iazette, ^ stupid by 
authority,' except in matters of Orienl.il liter.iture and the like. 
He h,is jireserved his usual (lignilied silenci* in regard to Buck- 
ingham’s triumph, and Bankes’s com iction of libel. Even in his 
own jieculiar line, he g(‘ts into ludicrous scrapes. He made a 
gross blunder lati'ly about Ahbai , wliom he accused of aiming at 
divine honours, h.iving ' lllla \kbar’ inscribed on his tomb at Se- 
cundra ; whereas c\ery dhro in \rabic, Persian, and Oriental his- 
tory, knows the word to be ‘ I’llaliee Akbar,’ one of the numerous 
attributes or ascribings of juaise and glory to Ood, the one Ood 
whom Akbar endea\ouied to establi>h as the sole object of worship 
for Christian, Jew, Moslem, and Hindoo, m the new system of uni- 
versal religion, which he tried to set up, (st'c ‘ Bmnbay 'J’ransactions,’ 
fi\e or six years ago, Colonel Kennedy’s Paper.) 

‘The ‘ (lovernment Ca/ette’ gotqui//a'd for writing the Dictator 
Sylhi, like Scijlla of tlu' Straits , but he never enters into any con- 
troversy. 'flu' ‘ John Bull’ is still Dr. lirvce’s property, and he is 
the real Editor, under the ( loak of Meiklcjohn, his brofher-in-l.iw. 
He has lately given a Sundiii/ ollset from it, under the name of the 
‘ Oriental Observer’ — foons Preacher ! and likewise owns and edits 
the ‘ Oriental Quarteily,’ a imnluction (|uit(' eontemiitible for talent, 
or any thing, but thefeiocious h.itred wlmJi this renegado of the old 
‘ Mirror’ exhibits towards Jhickingham, and which delights his 
friend.s in jiow’er. 

‘ Among the on dils is one, current here, that the labour of read- 
ing over the newspapers of the day, to mark and bring to the notice 
of (lovernment censurable passages, has devolved for some time on 
the Chief Jsecretary ’s inqiartial and blue-stockinged lady, (Mr. Lush- 
ington,) who comjilained to a friend that Lushington had not time 
for it } and as somebody must do the duty, he had devolved it on 
her! This couple, it is said, leave Calcutta in July to go up the 


* We arc, of course, too well aware of the danger to them to repeat 
their name.s here.—Eu. 
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river, and thence march to Bombay to return overland with Mr. 
Elphiiistoiie, who wants to be Governor-General, or Royal Ambas- 
sador to Persia or Constantinople, or to p^et into the corps diploma- 
tique in Europe, for which his slav ish and |)uflin‘»: newsj)aper-scril)es 
at Bombay say his ' universal i;'enius,’ tarn marh quam mcrcurio, 
eminently lit him ! 

* Akin to the Press (piestion, are the pl.i^iarisms of Dr. Bryce, 
who has been found out recently in ha\ in^; .sc/r/Zc/y and tawdrily 
copied w'hole passages and thoughts from iilair and others into his 
sermons, printed and preached. 1 have sent >oii various nevv,sj)apcr 
scraps, amonp,- which \ou will lind plenty of scpiihs on this sore 
subject. I'he reverend |)(>lemic is di ivcn almost mad witli shame 
and disL!;r:tce, much so, as to have cmmnenccd prosecutions 
apiinst the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ and the ‘ Rental llmkarn.’ He 
expects to have tlic benelit of the usual disldvc of .)ndi;es to all 
IVsses, and all libels, when emanatin'; from the liber.il side of the 
jieoph'. His experience ot one honest d'orv .lud;;’c (Sir \ntony 
Ruller) oup,ht to have taught Inni bettor, and 1 doid)l if the present 
( hiet Justice will ;ict up to Brvee s expectations. But at, ;dl events, 
the mortitication he will suHer in the exposure of his unelerical, 
worldly, sordid, libellous, and seuiiiloiis doinns, when (Toss-exami- 
nalions shall unmask this masked Editor, will far more than coiintcr- 
1), dance any benelit of d.ima<;('s he may obtain ; and, at all event, s, 
allord line spoit for tlu' friends and foes of the rev ('rend hypocrite. 

hat <i life he has led ol double-ih'ahiii;, stiilc, iiK'amiess, and 
mendacity ! But his hour is almost come ! and this jx'stilent and 
lieiid-like parson is wrilhinp,' m that would be his last in 

India, if he were not held up, as Ik' is, bv the \damit('s, and parti- 
cularly b) the Liishmtiton jiarty , lu'caiivc Ins fall would be the 
tiimnph of the honest and liberal-minded m India. 

‘ d'he iniblication in the ‘Oriental Herald,’ of Lord y\mhcrst’,s 
appeals to the Indian ‘ l^uhlic' a^'ainst his cm|»loV('rs, which has 
just reached us, has caiisi'd t;ri'at private merriment, and it is said 
the ship John has at length bioup,hl his ncal. No doubt the iisuaJ 
address will be p,ot up. W’e are onlv a public when we are to be 
taxed, or to lend onr money, or vole addresses in praise ! 

•Scindiah is dead, and has left no hen*'^, lineal or (near) collateral. 
Ilis widow, it is said, is to be snjiported by Government in the suc- 
cession j but, if so, it w’ill be lU'ccs^ary to hold her up by the usual 
subsidiary force, with usual terms, and there cannot be but several 
risings of feudatories or competitors ; for .Seindiah’s country was an 
a^grep;ate of recent shreds and patches , it abounds in powerful 
-icmindars, with forts, and has been a ^reat rcfin^e of discontented 
iind disbanded chiefs, Pindarries, and otliers, thrown out of bread by 
the successful result of the ojierations in ( enlrul India in IHI 7 and * 
IblH. The Raj[)oot portion of Scindiah’s subjects, to the south and 
West of Gualior, were with dilliculty, and very recently, subdued 
L 2 
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effectually, and ■will d()iibtle<?s have a strni^p^lo to get free from 
Maliratta domination, v’hieh tlicy ])articularly abhor. 

^ Runjcct Singli of Laliore is in very bad health, and not expected 
to survive more Ilian a year or two at most. His death will be the 
.signal for many a disjmte. Ilis conc^uest^-', also, are very modern, 
and of jirodigious extent ; and he has very recently raised and dis- 
ciplined a compact, thonc;h not, as yet, a large body of regulars, 
under sonu' v(‘r) clever Freneh and Italian refugees, and more such 
are on their \\ay to him from Fiirope. 

^ What a figure poor Lord Amherst has made of him.sclf in his 
silly tour ! \olhing could lx* more absurd and unwise, in every 
jioint of view, than his chddish curiosity le;iding him to Delhi, to 
raise knotty jioiuts of ceremony wilh the King, which had better 
have bet'u left uns('lth‘d. A line exjieiise his idle trip must be :dto- 
gether, and a enu'l ineless harassment to the impo\erished ryots 
every where, in eomojs, supjilies, |)hinderings, and derangement of 
public provincial business in every department !’ 

Lomiuv, 

'I'lie jirivate intelligence liom Bombay continues to lx; interesting, 
and sutlieiently exposes lh(‘ (aiis(s of (he great hostility there felt, 
and expressed, towards the ‘ Oritiilal ll('ral<r and all its readers 
and contributor^. \\ e could ('xped nothing ('ls(‘ than the hatiaal 
and demineiatioii of ihoH* who fmd 111 ilsp.iges such faithful accounts 
of their misdc’eds ; and we take the expression of tlu'ir anger onij as 
proof of the elleeiiw nature' of oui rejiroof. When they praise us, 
indeed, anc mav well begin to be :ipprehensi\e that iill is not right 
on our jiait. Till tiu'ii, we shall indulge' the belief that our strictures 
are not wholl) usek'ss. 

The ‘ Bombay Cemrier,’ whieh is the eilhcial Taper of that (io- 
vernment, and so a\ owed b\ its In'ing made' the channel of all olli- 
eial orders to the' Ihist India ( 'ompan\ sf'uil and Alihtary Servants, 
continues te> be edited by a ?dr. Mae aelam, one eff those servants, a 
surge'ou in the BennliaN Aim\, in deliance of the eirdcr or regulation 
of the Directors, se-ut exit to India two years ago, prohibiting, exi 
pain of dismissal, any of iJu ir sm-anls freim being connected, as the 
editors or pioprieteirs, with any jiolitical or periodical })ubhcatie)n 
whatewr. Such is the eontem|if with whieh laws made here are 
treated by the Lowruors in India, when they de) ned sepiare witli 
the notions of those who are in peiwer on the speit. It is jiretendcxl, 
at Bombay, that because the ‘ Bombay Cemrier’ is not the actual 
pioperhj of the (lovernment, it is therefore perfectly independent of 
it. But neither is the ^ (lovernnumt (Jazette ’ of Calcutta, the pro- 
perty of the (nnermuent. It belongs to the* Alilitnry Asylum, or 
“Orphan School j and the ‘ London (la/ette’ and ‘ Court Circular’ ot 
England belong also to pri\ate individuals. But the fact of the re- 
spective Ctovernments making these papers the official channel of 
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all their orders, and announcing, at tlic heads of each, that notitica- 
tionsappeariiigiutheinare to betaken as sunicientproofoftlieir being 
published by order of the (Jovernments in ijiiejjtion, is (piite sullii ieiit 
proof of their entire dependanee on (he (Jovernments of which they 
arc the oflicial organs, liesides \\hich, in the case of the ‘ Bom- 
bay Courier, it is almost wholly (he proj)crly of member.^ and func- 
tionaries of the Bombay (io\ eminent, who aUo, in retaining their 
shares in it, act in defiamr of the positive orders of (he Directors, 
and is edited by one ot tlieir servants, h'he notion of independence 
therefore under such ( ircumstance^, is too absurd to be entertained 
for a moment. 

As a specimen of (lie lalvnt as well as tlie.vp//// of (liis pretended 
indciiendonl Paper, we select the following doggerel from the num- 
ber for the i;ih of IVbrnarv last, in rd'ereiice to llu' (Jo\ernor of 
Bombay, the Ilonour.ilde INIr. Ml|)hins(()ne, on whose breakfast-table, 
of course, tliis grateful incense wa^ laid, (hough we haw much too 
high an opinion of his t, dents and understanding, to say nothing of 
his good taste, not to be di^-gusted with sucli eontcinptibh; poetry 
and such wretched adulation . 

* Oar wortliy (Jovcriior (hmg life to him) was llicn', 

‘ And seemed in e\er\ hod\’s ildinhi for n* sliare ; 

‘ And tlioM^li tiom us ail he’s <iImhiI to seser, 

‘ We ne’er shall forgO him — Oh! mwer, im ! inner.’ 

Ml, Klphin^'tone is a man <*f too imieli jienelratioii ntid ('\peii- 
eiKc not to know tha! Sir .lohn Mahitlm, or any other successor, 
Would not be a month iii [lowei, befoie be, or any other e\-( Jovernor, 
would be forgi'tteii ; and the hom.igi' now. shown to liim, be paid to 
wlioever should lia\e the good phues and liigli .salaries to disjieiise. 

It is the oHiee and its patioii.ige 111 it is wordiippial, like tlii‘ gods 
of the Africans, for their jiower of ,",i\ ing tiuours in ret urn : not the 
individual. Poor Lord lla-liiigs was a recent and a iiielanelioly 
instance of that [irolligaey .ind ingratitude whidi is so coiumoii to 
all w'orshipjiers of jiower in every part of the globe, but in the J'last 
above all other quarters. 

liave seen a late letter from Bombay', deseriiitive of the .sort 
of deception practised there to deceive (he authorities in this country 
(for there it can deceive none) j and knowing tliat both at (-'alcutta 
and Madras similar delusions have been atteiiqitcd, we can readily 
believe in the accuracy of the st.itement respecting Bombay. The 
truth is, that where tliere is no free press, or, in otlier words, where 
no pen or tongue dare censure [mblie men and public mciusure.s but 
at their j)€ril, addresses, and other modes of jiraise, are wortlilcss, 
because there is no proof whatever of tlieir conveying the real sen- 
timents even of those who sign them. The following are a few only 
of the paragraphs of the letter referred. 

; You have seen, no doubt, in the * Courier,’ the account of the 
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meeting of the Native School Book Society and he grossly aduln^ 
tory spLhc^ of the Natives of Bombay to the ^ belovedbead of our 
society (as Mr. Elphin.tone is called). Do you really suppose these 
arc the speeches of those Xafives ? Look at the Jang’ua^e. Ihey 
arc, in fact, cfiinposcd and written out by some of (he Committee, 
of wliieh Committee, Dr. Macadam, (the Lclitor of the ^Courier,) 

^5, who inserts them in his ])aper, is one. 1 hey arc then handed to 
'these Native sjieakers, wlio read them with parent diflieiilty, some- 
times, indeed, they cannot read tliem at all, and who do not under- 
stand a word of tliem, but are mneh astonished and pleased at the 
applause wliieh follows their ellusions. 


* At the meeting: of IH'irt, a Parsec of some eminence could not 
read two words of his own ''pi'cih; and utter a lonii,’ and vain 
attempt, was ohlii;ed to band it to his son, who w'as a better Lnu,’- 
lish scholar Ilian liini'^elf, to read tor him. At the same meetinp,’, 
a Hindoo Natue could not read ten words of his own speech, and 
was literally ohlijj^ed to sit down alter many absuid attempts, which 
nearly coinulsed the mei tini;' with I.iiiejiter. 


‘ Our (ioveriior has all at oiu e heeome alfable to the Natives, and 
aims at popnlai'itv w itli tlunn. 'I’lll latelv he ne\er thoui^ht about 
them; his cliief (d»jeet has been pojmlarity with those who had a 
voice ill l''iiiiL;laiid, and p.ii ticularlv with those who had a voice in 
Leadeiihidl-street, and he ^aini'd (hat popularity by a very simple 
e\|)edient, iiamel), bv letliiii;* the (, i\ il ‘■ervants do as they pleased, 
and increasing’ their salaiie^. Put this license of tlii' Civil Servants 
was, of course, o[)])ression to the Natives, Aiiiont;’ the Civil Sei- 
vants (hose who favvneil the ni(/st were sure to p,et the ehoiee''t 
thinp,’s. Adulation was (he price paid for every tliina,’, and this 
could not be loo gToss ; he is now, however, In'cnnie alfable to tin' 
Natives. 'Idie (iou'rninent-hoiise w.is lull ol them on the last 
new year’s day. Shall 1 tell you the re.i-on of this than^e ^ Mr. 
J'dphiiistone is turniiij; eveiv ‘moiic to j^et an address from the 
Natives upon Ids leav Lii” tlie ( io\ erniiH’nt. He will of course 
succeed. Jt will be drawn nj) by one of his Civil friends, and 
not one of the Native^ who may be asked will dare to refuse his 
signature.’ 

We can the more readily believe all this to be strictly true, from 
the following siiiij lie fact, 'i'he greatest pains have been taken at 
all the Pie^idencies, but e^peclally at Madras and Lombay, to 
create an impres.sion on the minds of jieople here, that the Natives 
of India were not merely regardless of the lav our shown to them 
by the ikiti^h ParliamenI, in admitting them (by Mr. Wynne’s 
Pill) to sit on ])etit .Turies in that country, but that they were dis- 
satislied with it, as imjiosing duties on them which were degrading, 
troublesome, and without either honour or prolit. At Madras, the 
imposition was exjiosed, by it.s being shown that the very reverse of 
this representation was the case. And at Bombay, so far are the 
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Natives from being displeased, that they have nctwillv drawn up 
and signed very numerously, (not prompted by their (iovernors, 
but in defiance of their known uLs]ie.s), a petition to the 
Parliament, in which they thank the Lci^i^hitiirc for tlic benefit 
thus conferred, and c\inceflieir hi^li sense of its Mdue, by pray- 
ing that it may still further be evlended m) as (o enable them to sit 
on Grand Juries also ! 'Fliis petition ^\lll, no doubt, I'e sent liome 
and presented during the ne\t session. It is thus that fuefs eon-* 
tinually refute the interested assertions of those in India, wlio are 
not contradicted there, for the jdaine-t of all reasons, that the press 
is either in the Ininds, or entinJy under the control, of the govern- 
ing body j and that no man dart* say any thing vvhieh they pro- 
liibit, but at the peril of all his fortune. W lio can ever expect to 
hear the retil shite of a;/// case under such restraints as these ? 

Our readers will remember the legal deeisioiis recently given in 
favour of Native merchants, who had brought (heir actions into the 
Supreme Court of Bombay against (he (iovernmeut ot that Bresi- 
dency, and obtaiiad verdicts. J’lie following extracts of late letters 
from (hat (piarter, shows how this opeiated, and what means were 
resorted to to jirevent this dem.nul for justice lieuiming too general. 

^ d'he Bajah of ( olapon* laid talkial a few months since of eom- 
ineneing proceedings m (lie Snpii'im* Court against the Bast India 
( omptuiy for a large sum of immev due to him. All at once 
a force (including, among (he ies(, arlilK'rv) were under ordi'rs to 
march to Ins frontier ' or, i.itlier, to lx* m la'admess to embark for 
Ills territory, d'he rumour <»f his intended action against the 
Company drojiped ’ — d in* "lienee ot death supervened ! — d he fort'C 
was accordingly countermanded.’ 

^ ]Many actions, liki* (hat of \meie]mn(rs against the Kast India 
Company, were threatened, but (lie same silenei' li.is lollowed. No 
one dares even to nu'iitioii tin* subject , and unless tlii* injured 
party happens to live within the jjroteition ot the ih’itish laws, it is 
absolute madness to proceed agaiii"! anv ot (lie 1 iidi.an (lovnrmueiits 
for redress.’ 

Prooress of Tiir, (lOvmiNfoi-Gr.Mia vr- i-x ms Iolk tiihoi (;n 
Tiir, ]\Ti,iuoK or IxiMV. 

dhiE Bight Honourable (In* (Jovi'ruor-General and suite arrived 
at Meerut on tlie morning of tin* .^th of Alarth. Ills Lordship, 
escorted by tlie body-guard', and attrnded by the ladii's and gentlemen 
of his suite, was met on the high ro.id Iiom Delhi, b} Major-(ieneral 
Beynell, commanding (he div ision, the ollicers of his stall, and a 
sijuadron of his Alaje^tv s Dith Lancers. At aliout lialf-pa-st seven, 
this brilliant procession entered the stieet of troops, which, in hcaiour 
of the occasion, had been formed on the road, leading from the 
mansion of lier Highness, the Begum »Sumroo, to that ol Mr. Glyn, 
the collector, which had been appropriated for his Lordship s resi- 
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dencc. The riovernor-fkiicral alii^htcd under the usual honorary 
salutes. At eleven o’cloek of the same day, Lord Amherst held a 
levee, which was attended by tlie civil and niililary ollicers of 
Meerut, and many ii;i'ntU'iiH*n Lom other slatioiis. In tlic cveninf^', 
Lady Amherst held a (lrawii)L’;-ronMi, at which the ladies of the sta- 
tion were presented to licr Ladv^hip. 

On the morning of the btli, the (lovernor-Gcneral, escorted l)y 
the body-^uard, ))rocee(Ied to the ^rand parade, when his Lordship 
was received by i\I;ijor-{ieneral Iteynell, and the whole of the lr()o})s 
under arms. After a be.uitifal display ot iiiilitary maiuenv rc*^, the 
troojjs passed before his Lordship in review' order, the colours tlvii)!;’ 
and the band j)la}iiii^. Lady Amlier‘'l, Aliss Amlierst, the ladies of 
the suite and of the station, honoured tlte review with tlieir presence. 
In the division orders of the day, entire satisfaction of the (iovernor- 
(icncnd w’tLs notilied by tlie AIajor-(ieneral commanding. In the 
evening of the Scuue day, Loid and Lady Amherst were eutCTltiincd 
at a dinner, liall, and suiiper, by th(‘ civil and military ollicers of the 
fetation. 1 1 is Lordship and family arrived at a (piarter before sev’en, 
under a htilute of nineteen puns, at the compound of the horse 
artillery mess-room, whi'-li wa.-. adorned with brilliant illuminations. 
As soon as dinner w’as aimonne<d, and tlie company bepan to move 
into the dininp tents, (lie liand plavinp (cod ''avi; the Kinp, we ob- 
served an interestiiip- proiipe of little tlower-pirls, strowinp roses 
and jessamine belore onr noble vi''ilois,as they pas; ed nj) (he spacious 
area of the tent to the dinner table, which was splendidly covered 
with plate, contributed by individuals for the occasion. IJjiwards 
of two hundred persons sit down to dinner, and onr noble puosis 
W'ere pleased to exiiress themselves hiphly pratilied with the tasteful 
arrangement of the bainpiel. After dinner, and (lie nsnai toasts, 
the healths ot Lord and Lady i\mli» rsL wort* proposed, in an appro- 
pi iatc speech, by Alajm'-tiencral Iteyncll , u s.iInU' of nineteen pans 
Irom the artillery lines resjionded l(< lliis com[)linu'iit, and bis Imrd- 
sbip, with nmch feelinp, I'xpre-sed, in the name of himself and Liuly 
Amherst, their hiph si'ie-e ol tlie marked attention and cordial hos- 
pitality which had distinpiiished their recepticiu by the residents 
of Meerut. The company then repaired to the ball-room, wliieli 
was handsomely titled up with ornamental li opines and decorations. 
After A sumptuous supper, dancing re-eommeneed. Onr noble 
visitors retired at a late hour. On the forenoon of the 7tli, Lord 
Amherst gav e aiidienees to sev’cral civil and military oflieers. In 
the evening, the Oovernor-Oeneral and Lady Amlieist proceeded, 
under honorary salutes, to the parade-ground, where his Majesty’s 
31st regiment was drawn out, ])reparatory to the solemn occasion 
of the presentation of colours to the regiment by Lady Amherst. 
As soon as her Lady ship luul eoniinitted the new banners into the 
hands of the junior ensigns, tlie Governor-General, in the name of 
Lady Amherst, made rni appropriate and impressive address to 
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Colonel Cassidy, coinmimding the regiment, which was followed by 
three cheers and the usual ceremonies. All the European inha- 
bitants of Meerut, ’and numerous \i^itors from the neighbouring 
.‘•tations, were present at this interesting scene. On the same night, 
Cord and Lady Amherst were entertained by Colonel Cassidy, and 
the officers of the .‘list, at a b.ill and su[)per. The dancing-room 
was elegantly fitted uii ; nt one end was an ornamented star and 
coronet, at the other, a well eveeufed (Kiinting of the Kent in tlames, 
in which were strikingly represented the horrors of that awful event •, 
after an excellent sujiper, the new colours were unfurled and dis- 
jiltjed, and the healths of his noble and distinguished visitors were 
proposed by C’olonc'l Cassidy, in an appropri.ite speech, in which 
the Colonel complimented his regiment on tlie honour which had 
that day been conferred upon it, and which had never before lieen 
conferred in tlie Upper Provinces. Lord Amlierst replied with mueh 
felicity of expression, in an animating address to Colonel (’assidy, 
and the otlicors of his regiment. D.ineing reeominenced, and flu; 
eomtiaiiy did not disperse till a late liour. On llie evening of the 
Sill, the (TOVcrnor-tTcneral entertained at dinner tlu' jiriiicijial ladies 
and gentlemen of Aleerut, visitors from neighhonring stations. On 
tile morning of the i)th, his Majesty’s Ultli fvancers wen' review'ed 
by the (lOvernor-Oenenil j the dnst having been laid by the rain, 
wliieli had fallen the ])receding night, the siijierh eijiiijunents, the 
glittering lances, and the brilli.int evolutions of (his distinguished 
regiment appeared to full advantage. After the review, Lord 
Amherst visited the riding school, wlierc the lance exercise was e\- 
Inhited by a few selected horsemen, llis Tiordsliip and f.imily 
breakfasted with Colonel Arnold, and (lie offici'is of tlie Ibth, in tlic 
imblie mess-room. In the evening, Al.ijor-Oeneral Lev nell enter- 
tained Lord and Lady Amherst at a miMcal party. 

On (lie morning of the lOth, (lie (iov ernor-Oeneral reviewed his 
Majesty’s ,3 1st ; the steady movements of this vvell-disciidined and 
distinguished regiment, were highly commended, .'ind ins Lordship 
and f.imily breakfasted jifterwaids with Colonel Cassidy and Ins 
otlieers, in the puldie iiiess-rooiii. 

On tile 1 nil, Lord Amherst and family attended divine service 
at St. John's church. The text eliosen by the Kev. Mr. Jusher, was 
the .5th verse of the 20th Psalm, ‘ We will rejoice in tliy salvation, 
and in the name of our (iod, will .set up our btinners;’ in allusion 
to the solemnity which had taken place that w'eek. Our respected 
jiastor, in an apjiropriate discourse on the jicrils of the ocean and 
on mir.aciilous preservation, exhorted the regiment he was address- 
ing, to cherish their new banners, not only as incentives to future 
deeds of heroism, but as cmldems of the past merc ies of Providence. 

On the morning of the 11th, the Governor-Ocncral and suite 
‘luitted Meerut under honorary salutes j his Lordship, on this occa- 
sion, was pleased to dispense with tho ceremonial which had been 
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observed on his arrival. The camp of the (iovcrnor-Gencral halted 
at Dourala, on the road to .Saharunjmr. 

The (iovernor-Goneral ariived at Delhi on the l^th, and had an 
interview with the Kint;: on the 17th of February. The Kin^‘ met 
his Lordship in front of the throne, and aft('r embracinij; him, led 
him to !i chair of state, llis Majesty conversed witli miieli cheer- 
fulness and airabihty. On the (iovernor-Oeneral takin^^ leave, his 
Majesty also arose, and taking' him by the arm eondueted him to the 
antc-ehainl)er. llis Maj(‘ 4 j was to return his [/ordshi])’s visit on 
the Friday «)r Saturday following. A\'e understand a vast number 
of persons of consideration had assembled at Delhi, whose presenta- 
tion would, in all i)robabilit\, detain his Lordshij) there, till tin' 
lirst of this month, when the journey to the hills would eommenee. 

Advices from the (rovernor-tieneral’s cam]), to the ^^d of March, 
p;ive us the following' |)artieulars of his Lordship's Visit to Delhi, 
ilis Lordship Wiis met at Muttra, on tlie.Slst of .lanuary, by the 
I’rince Mirza Sehrn, bearini; a eomplmientary messa^’c and invita- 
tion from his IMajesty (lie Kin^ of Dellii, and on the following- day 
Lord Amherst returned the \ isit of lus Hoyal Highness. The eain)» 
halted a day at I’inv.apon*, in tlie Mewattee country, where hi.s 
Lordship w<is entertaijied at dinner by Nawab Ahmed lluksh Khan, 
the Jageerdar of the surrounding territory. 

On the l.'ith February, the .(iovernor-General reached Delhi, and 
was met at the Lahore gate of the city by the King's eldest and 
third sons, Mir/a Aboo Zollar, and Mirza Labar, who conducted 
his Lordship to the llesideney. 

The morning of the 17th having been li\ed for the (Jovernor- 
(Jcneral’s visit to his Majesty Akber Miah, his Ivordshij) proceeded 
in state to the palace at eight o’clock, accompanied by the Resident, 
the whole of the stall' and suite, and a numerous jiarty of English 
officers, ei\ il and military . 'I'he whole of the troops of the. garrison 
were drawn out in the front of the jnineipal gate of the palace, 
under the command of Lieut. -Colonel Wilson, . • 

W'hen the Suwarree reached the inner gate, called Nucjqar Khaneli, 
the .several gentlemen in attendance alighted from their elephants, 
according to custom, and jiroeeeded on foot, whilst the fiovernor- 
(icneral was carried in his tonjohn (chair) to the steps of the Dcwati 
Khass. 'fhe King came into the'hall of audience from the apartment 
called the 'rusbei'h Khaneh, at tlie same moment that the Governor- 
General entered on the ojijiosite side, and meeting his Lordship in 
front of the throne, embraced and weleoihed him in the most cordial 
manner. 1 lis Majesty then ascended the 'I'likht-i-Taoos or Feaeoek 
throne, and the (lOvernor-General took his seat in a state chair below 
it, on the right j the Resident and other olhcers present, as well a^ 
the chief personages of the Court, all standing. No nuzzers were 
presented. After a short conversation, consisting entirely of expres- 
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sions of a oomplinu'ntary and conc;ratnlatory nature, the Klnj? took 
a Ijandbome ^triiii;- of pearls and cuieraids from his noc k and plaoed 
it around that of Lord Amherst, liis Lordship risiui; to receive (lie 
Royal gift. Utter wa^ then given by the King, and his Majesty, 
descending from the throne, look the ( Jo\ cTiior-tJencral by (he arm* 
and led him to the door of tlieTusbeeh Khanch, where his Lordship 
tor»k leave. Salutes of nineteen guns were lired from liis Majesty's 
])ark of artillery, both upon (he enlry and departure of the Lovernor- 
General. 

On the ‘2‘2d, the gentlemen of his Lordshi])'s statf and suite, 
twenty in number, were intioduml to (he King by the Resident, 
c'aeh jiresentcd (he usual iSu/zer and received a Khelaut. 

On the morningof the‘> l(h,lhe King jtroeeeded to (he Residency 
to return the visit of the Oovernor-Oeneral, when his iMajesly was 
received with iwerv demonstiation of respect and honour. IJisLord- 
shij), attendc'd bv his suit(', went out half the distance to meet the 
King. On his Majesty’s arrival, he took his seat on the I’eaeock 
'flirone, which had been jireviously jdaced in the jirincipal room of 
the ResideiK y for (he j)urpose, and tlu‘ (iovi'rnor-tieneral, as before 
sat on a state chair to the* right, ev ('rv other pc'rson jirescnit standing. 
At the proper time pivsents wen* brought tor his Majesty, c(msist- 
ing of one hundred and one (ra\s of jewc'ls, shawls, and cloths of 
various kinds, (wo elejdiants riclily caparisoned, and siv horses with 
costly trappings, d’he ( iovernor-tieneral (hen rose and pr(‘sent('d 
the utter-dan to his Majestv, after which his Majesty signilied his 
intention of taking leave, and was conducted liy I^ord Amherst to 
the ro}al litter in (lie veranda. 

On the '2bth, his Lordship was visited by the Jleir Ap[)arent, 
Alirza Aboo Sulfur, and eight of tlu‘ King’s sons. 1 1 is Royal 
Jlighness w’as conducted to the Residency by Sir ('. Metcalfe, and 
met at the head of the stejis by the (ioveriior-ticneral. 'fhe J*rince 
sat in a st.ate chair on his Lordshiji’s right, and tlu‘ sons of his 
•Afajesty were seated below his Roval Highness ac( ording to tlu'ir 
ages. Rresents, consisting of lilty-one (rays, oiu' elepliant, and 
three horses, were given to the Heir Ap[>arent, and twenty-one, 
lihecn, and tliirleen trays, with horsc'-, toeai h of the junior Rrinces. 
Ihe following day the Governor-General returned (lie Heir Ajipar- 
ent’s visit at the Koodsia Jhigh, and was received with the same 
honours and ceremonial obseivance.s as had been shown to his Royal 
Highness. 'I’he Gentlemen in attendance were all seated in the 
presence of the Princes on both occasion^^. 

During the Governor-General’s stay at Delhi, his Lordship held 
durbars for the rceejition of the Nuwab Meer Khali, the Rajah of 
Kisliengurh. iMissioms from Jyepore, Roondee, Kotah, Kerowlec, 
and numerous Chieftains and Jageerdarsof the neighbouring country, 
who had assembled there to pay their respects, and the principal 
personages of the palace and inhabitants of the city, were tvlso pre- 
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sented. Ilis Lordship returned the visit of the Nuwub Meer Khail, 
the llaja of Kisen^urh, and Nuwab Fy ze Moliemcd Khan, and par- 
took of an entertainment at tlic house of liegum J^iiniroo. 

The camp was pitched at Shahdera, on the 'M, across the Jumna, 
on the road to IMeerut. 

A letter, dated I)('lhi, Feb. '27, IS'27, says — ' Yesterday a durbar 
was held at the Residency ; not le^s than sixty persons were pre- 
sented, amongst whom were Doonjmi Saul’s two son*^, one of them 
was wounded in the thuml) at Bhnrtpore ; he is a fat unwieldy boy 
they arc both residing at Delhi under Sir ('. Metcalfe’s protcetion, 
at the recpiest of their father. This morning all the Frinces of the 
lilood came to the Residency 5 they arc a line-looking race of men, 
but from their poverty dress badly ; the Heir Apj)arent looked splen- 
didly, his face very miuh resembling those of the older Emperors, 
lie received one elephant and three horses, superldy caparisoned, 
two trays of jewels, and lifty-one of shawls, kinkole., muslins, txc. j 
the others received presents of less \ulue, proportioned to their rank. 
A little boy, the son of the King’s third son, who died .at Allaliabad 
in the fort, and who was his f.uourite, was placed alone on the left 
hand of tlic (Toveriior-deneral, by tlie express desire of the King, 
as a m.ark of distinction, and he muui cd the next best presents. 'I'liis 
evening Ameer Khan’s \isit is to be returned, and to-morrow two 
other durbars will l)e liekl. On 'lhur^d:i} the King entertains tlic 
(lovernor-tieneral and suite at dinner, and on Friday we march. I 
had nearly forgotten to infoim yon that on the ‘ 2 fllh J^ady Amherst 
went to tlie palace to \isit the Queen, to whom she jiresented a 
sjilendid diamond neeklaee. At se\en o'clock this morning wc paid 
a visit to the Heir A}»])arent, and a \ery amusing one it was ; the 
Poet Lain eat came forw.ird and recited some comjilimentary verses 
on the do\ernor-(icnerars Ni^'it to Delhi, wliicli were presented, as 
also .some specimens of Persian writing. Tlie Prince called his 
Lordship his brother, and presented his daughter to him as his' 
niece, a \ cry pretty -looking girl of about six ye.irs of age.’ — Goccni-^ 
vicnt Gazette. 

Stwip Tax in (^Ai.cmA. 

'Phe following are among the jiroduclions of the Indian Press 
which this subject has drawn forth, in addition to the graver matters 
of argument and reiuorstranee whidi we ha\e elsewhere given : 

Taxation. 

I liiul a (lic.nni, 'whirli was not all a dioam, 

(Joldon and sdver com were c:onc ; tlie Shroffs 
Did wonder cachlin^ ihron.li the drear ba/.aar 
Listless, and cashless, and in inonldy h.cajis 
Clialtels and goods lay hhukening in the air. 

Morn came, and went, and came, hut no relief. 

And men forgot tlicir squahhling in the dread 
Of this their grim taxation ; and all hearts 
Wcie chill’d into a selftsb prayer ’gainst Stamps. 
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And tboy did live with catchpoles • and the pilts 
And palac'os of great ()iii-hi’s — the huts 
Of wretches who near Bow' Jhi/aar do dwell — 

Were trod by hadirts. B.itienee was as.-ium’d ; 

And men were gathei’d into grinning groups, 

'J’o talk by stealth about each other’s Siani])s, 
flapjiy w'cie those w'ho dwelt without the ditch 
Of tiie Mahrattps, and Kntalh’s line. 

A fearful hope was .ill the tow'ii coiitaiird ; 

Agents appeal’d on fire ; but lioiir bv hour 
'J'hey shniirg’d their shouldeis. Kditoiial stars 
Bla/’d, and were extinguished. All was black. 

Tlie brows of iin‘n, by the despairing liglit, 

A\'ore a mo.st wrathlul aspect, as by Ids 

The taxes fell upon tlieiii Some sat down 

AVilli lidded arms, and N.iwn’d ; and some did Vi'sf 

Their chins upon their sighing breasts, and smok’d ; 

And others inn i u'd to and fro, and ('.ill'd 

I'or their sireais to bring their lulls (,ill st.niip’d) 

\\ Itli mad disipiietude at the denis st.ir’d ; 

Abuseil them lor the amount ; and then ag iin, 

With curses, tlirew the lulls in each one's i.uh'. 

And kick’d them out, and roai’d. I’at H.dioo’s sliiiek’d 
And, taxilied, did llntter all aioiind. 

And (lap tlieir dumpy ai ms. 'i'he biggest wigs 
AWie tame and Inmiuloiis. Assessors crawl'd, 

And twin’d Ihemsebcs among tlw mulldiide, 

Jhisliing and scpiee/iiig — taxing men food. 

And leasts and dinner-jiarties wcic no more. 

And simkiii there w.is none. \ me.d was bought 
^Vith pice, and each sat sullenly .ip.iil 
trorging liims(‘lt in l'Iooiii ; no lo\e was leli ; 

'I’he town w.is hid oiu' Ihoiight — and that w.is stamps, 
liiiini'di.de .ind iioloiioU', .ind tlw pang 
Of taxes fed upon all eiili ails — men 
Died, and then bones wen* l.ix’rl as was flieii llesh , 
'J’ax'd siigai’d pinin', wen' bv l.ix’d hi.d s de\oni 'd, 
Sne.ns luloim’d ’g.iinst S.ihib-logee, s,i\e one, 
y\iid he was tadhlii! loi a time, and ke[it 
'I'he i.ueiioiis ta^-gathclers .it h.iv, 

'fill hunger seized them, and the dirinei limn 
Lured their lank jaws ; hiiuselt sought out no food, 

But with a dinning .ind peipelii.d moan, 

He hmn \ ciavi'd, and getting none, lesolved 
To ( hum Ins share ol [leiiall) — he wept, 

'riie ( luwd W.IS t.ixed li) degiees , luit two 
Of an enormous fitness did ese.ipe, 

And they weie Jkihoos ; .md they iiu't beside 
A .smalt green t.ihle in <i l.iwyei’s room, 

Wheie had been heap’ll a mass of .solemn luiels 
J’or an unholy usage ; they r.ikod np 
And shivering urged their huts, llien its, then .mils, 
t )f feeble negativi s ag.inist the bt.imps, 

Bleu' for .a IiUle lile, ,ind made a flume 
Wliieh was a mockery , then they Idled up 
Their eyes jis it grew d.irker, and beheld 
A taxman '.s visage — s;iw’, and shriek’d, and died — 

Even of their vexatiousneHS they died. 

Unknowing how to wiiggle an esca[)c 

Urom tax— th.it searching lieml. The world wa.s t.ixM, 
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Calcutta city was a dismal lump I 
Horseless, sliipless, tr.uleless, jienless, inkless — 

A lump of woe, and chaos of \ile tax. 

Horses, doajs, and birds, uere all a^se^s’d, 

And nought nnlax’il e’en moved along the streets ; 

Sailors — .dl grogless — wander'd through the'town. 

The Toun-ll.ill fell dow n piece-meal ; gaiety dropp’d 
Into a slough of taxes ne’er t’ emerge— 
riddles weio mule ; and hachelors look’d erave, 

And ga\e no halls ; ,ind matches there neie none ; 
liihiriuets svvageer’d loiind with lanipail air, 

And Tolies perish’d; taxation had no need 
Of aid fiom them — She wa-. the L/iineise. 

LkTTKU of VkTER (ioRDON 'JO THE EoiTOR Ol’ THE ‘ jMaDRAS 
Cot RIER.’ 

Madras, March 7, 1^27. 

OxE would suppose that till now the good folks of the Citj of 
Ihihieeis had not seen a stamp thi're. 

They forget how they coveted (he drudgeiy of a copying machine 
countersigning stamps at a few annas per thousand. 

This stir shows strongly tlu' dilferenct' between direct and indirect 
taxes; and iM'lweeii taxing jicrsons viitnallv represented, to those 
who aie without lio])e of their interests or representations being 
ftttcnded to l)y (lieir soveieign. 

The decree went out, the world was taxed, gricvoiisl) — vet not 
a groan found its edio. ^^'e are readv enough to allow these 
kings of the Hast to take tribute of straiigeis, prov idl'd ourselves are 
free. 

In ISOS, stamps were introduced ‘ with the view of adtling 
eveutuall) to the public ri'smirces, without biirtlK'iiing indiv iduals. 
This added to the Mohammedan law a new crime, and jiunishes it 
with seven years’ transpoitatioii. 

llowannahs for goods, under ten rupees value, were then free 
from the charu'e of a slum]) , now ihev an' subject to that charge. 
It is miserable to see an old xvoiuau, on her handful of salt fish, 
'which has repeatediv jiaid laud custom, rowaiuiah and fees, having 
to pay one anna land custom, and one anna rovvailuah. 

"Now, thank (Jod, we aKo are to see it : and they are to feel its 
iiieonvenienees in some small degree, but the dicgs arc for the 
poor of the land. 

The curse of this (oimtry, the thread of the existence of the 
separate (lovernment, is the separation’ between the European and 
Mative subjects. 

I welcome the Stamp Act to the Eresidency, and hope it will be 
supported by summary process, with all its apparutus. 1 would 
also that it should be followed U]> with a court of wards ; and that 
the search for betel should be extended to lavender and otter. The 
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salt practice of the interior extended to tlie town ; this is hnt a hint 
of the changes 1 would desire in order to produce similar interests 
in the few and the man) ; to join the head to the stock. 

Paul Pry enumerates his Majestv’s and the Ilononrahle ('om- 
pany’s civil, military, medical, commissioned, nou-i'ommissioned, 
covenanted, and un-co\ enanled servants as chielly atlected. 1 hi'lieN e 
that man is so linked to his neighbour, that ble-<sings and curses 
operate on all mankind. 

1 )ndoul)tedly, a (‘onsulerable jiortion of it ^ill lie jiaid 1)\ tlu* 
money of mercliants resident m (ireat IJritain ; a greater jiortion by 
consumers and dealers in the dinted Kingdom. 

You inform iis that the ('ape colonists are di\ided on the siibji'ct 
of this fresh burthen. In another of >our colmmis \ou show us 
how they reason on such subjects . free inliabitaiits of the 


L .V </ 

d.ipe •’> It* 0 per head taxes 

(ireat Britain - Itt 0 

l‘Vaiie<‘ I ‘I 0 

Portugal 'Mt; .'t 

Prussia b bt b 

Ireland b 1 1 (> 

Pol.iud tt S S 


This is mere dii\elling , \sia is the model of taxation , liiM take 
tlien land , then as much of tin annual produce as seems lit at tin' 
moment , more afU'rwards on an\ pii-lence. 

This we ha\e copied and iiiijiiowd upon, for we neither Io\c or 
ti'ar eitlier (lod or man. 

M e have, moreover, impro\('d tin* laii^er brain h of colleelion, by 
adding- to it all the means known m Kuiope, when- it foims the 
( hief resourci'. 

e readilv eoiuedc jiower and wisdom (‘iioiigli to tax an himdii-d 
millions of stiangers, but disiovei a delieieiicv in taxing some. 

'Ihe liberty of the [»ress was a subjeit on wlm li tin- ready jiublie 
nearly all felt alike. 

'I'he King’s ITistage Act was oia-whidi inli'rested all Kuiojicaiis ; 
but the Stamp Act will be a bond of union betwi'en all men ol 
wliat('\er rank or colour. It will tend in a slight (h-gre-e to teat h 
Os all a truth of which I had no idea until lately. A senate, and a 
house of representatives, formed of existing m.iteiials, would ojierate 
beneficially in relieving' the lawgiver, and in participating in the 
< are of the state. 

I believe that no province of this earth enjoys a smaller share ol 
its own legislation than does the territory dependant on Port St. 
f^corge. Your mo.st obedient servant, 

PKTiiR Gokuon. 
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A Nbw Vision of Judgment. 

I HAD ft vision as I lay, 

Stretched on my couch the other day, 

When my brnin had got heavy and eye-sight dull, 

J'oring over that morning’s ‘Hull.’ 

An<l it seemed to me as if I stood 
In the midst of a countless multitude ; 

Who gii/ed with a fixed and stupid staie 
( In a great red Lion up in the air, 

^Vho trod a black cloud to and fro. 

Scornfully eyeing the crowd below, 

And cr.'K king o’er head, at every step, 

His tail as a coachman cracks his whip ; 

And at every stamp the lion did make, 

’I’liut wretched multitude seemed to (piake. 

As if an electrical apparatus 

Were giving them all their last quietus. 

And f heard a faint whisper grow stronger and stronger 
‘ IVtition the Lion to stamp no longer 
And, oh, how these poor sons of poidition 
Like drowning men caught at the word ‘ I’etition '* 

And 1 heard a terrible scribbling then, 

And the mingling voices of legal men ; 

And it seemed as if by a coalition. 

All people rushed to sign the IVliliou. 

Rut I looked, and the Lion shook his mane, 

And he roared (ill the multitude ipiaked again, 

And they ran like sheep, and left behind 
(The shoes ') that same petition unsigned ! 

Their /light was rapid, but something cliei ked it, 

In u {piarter whence 'iwas least exjieetod ; 

And the dread of that stamping came on again. 

And they blushed at their flight so base — so vain 1 
For sudden— a terrible voice, thoush single, 

Made the cars of all who heard it tingle. 

And public feeling buist down like a ii\er. 

And the veiy gonnd eehoed, ‘ Peter (Jordon for over I’ 
Hut, oh! the rage ot the l^ion then. 

How he stamped and he I'oaied and he stamped again, 
And how the ilaik cloud giew darker below him, 

And his countenance changed, that I could not know him 
How his tail kept cracking like distant thunder. 

Till the trauie of that cloud seemed lending asunder, 

I thought of my sins and the Judgment Day 
Till my senses reeled and I swooned away. 

How long 1 lay I could not say j 
It must have licen many a weary day — 

Kilt I looked about me, and I knew. 

It was the year of our Savionr thirty-two. 

And there was the .self-same multitude, 

And there was the Lion «p iu tlie cloud j 
But, Lord ! what a change from the rojal brute 
That was wont to stamp with so firm a foot ! 

The great black cloud which he used to tread 
Had dwindled to « very shred, 
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And his footing* upon it was now so frail, 
lie was frightened even to wag his tail ; 

And he cursed himself in his royal woe, 

‘ Uli that I had not stamped it so ! * 

When a luckless hole that escaped his view, 

Let a hind leg of his Highness through, 

And fast he plunged and kicked and roared, 

Calling aloud for help on the Board. 

But the Board was deaf, and the hole it grew 
So big that at last the Lion fell through ; 

And the crush of his fall, and the awful yell 
That rung on my ears as the monster fell. 

And the damning hiss of a world’s derision, 

Made me ga^p, and shriek 1 awoke — 'twas a vision ! 

]\l .'Jjinf, 1827 , — Calaitta Chronicle. J. C. S. 

Advocate-General op Henoal. 

T. E. 1\jRTON, Estj. has been appointed to act as Advocate-Ge- 
neral during^ the absence of J. Pearson, Es([., or until conlirincd 
from England . — Bengal lJurkuru. 

Native Imitation op English Manners. 

Notwitiistandini; the freedom of onr comments on a late occa- 
sion, our niitive friends, we are happy to lind, have still full conli- 
doiua' in our liberality, and do not hesitate to request onr assistance 
to gi\c celut to their festivals. ^\'’e have been requested, by very 
Miflicient authority, to insert the following, of the aceuraeyof which 
we make no doubt, and we are equally satislied that it will have 
due elTeet, tin; postscript ospeeially. The idea of promulgating such 
' News of Fashion,’ through the columns of a newsjiaper, is decid- 
edly of English origin, and will be hailed as an encouraging speei- 
iiKMi of the progress of eiiliglitened customs. In fact, the advantage 
here, is on this side (»f the globe, and the substantial promises it 
liolds forth, woidd be an obvious improvement on the intimations 
of ail 'at home’ in the 'Herald’ or ' Morning Post.’ 

' A Native Festival is to be celebrated at Baboo Uooplol Mullicks, 
in Chit])ore Road, (hileutta, on the evenings of the 14th, ir)th, and 
Ifith instant, (A])ril,) in the grandest and most splendid style ; an 
Kngllsh band will be in attendance, and the nautclies and entertain- 
ments will excel every amusement of the kind ever witnessed at this 
Presidency. 

' Tickets are under distribution to tlic Baboo’s friends, and all the 
respectable ladies and gentlemen of the Presidency who may feel 
desirous of hononriiig the Baboo with their company. 

‘ P. S. (innter and Hooper arc to furnish the supper, and to sup- 
ply the l 3 cst champaign, claret, and all kind of wines and liquors, 
^.c, &c .’ — India Gazette. 

Storm in the Nbiciiboubhood op Calcutta. 

Chandernagore, March '29.— It was about live o’clock in the 
afternoon of yesterday, the ^8th of March 18^7, "when indications 
Oriental Herald, FolAb. M 
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of an approaching storm appeared. It commenced witli sheet 
lightning, and distant thunder, wind south-east. At a quarter be- 
fore six, the wind chopped round to the westward, varying from 
west to west-soulh-west, blowing hard. At length a shower of 
hail commenced, wliich lasted tifteen minutes, and the whole plain 
around us resembl(‘d a field of snow^ The hail was so very large, 
and made sueli a report upon the tile Hags before our Ihingalow, 
that at first 1 actually thought the castle and fort was being 
stormed. We gatliered three bucket*, full, and, witliout exaggera- 
tion, the largest of the stones were full four inches in circum- 
ference. When partly dissolved, the heart of them resembled a 

fish’s e}e; and some of them resembled a shell. Old T 

conclud('d that it certainly was a shoal of frozen fish, and put it 
down in his log-book as such. A severe hurricane followed, ac- 
com})anied with thunder and lightning, which lasted nearly two 
hours. During the remainder of the night it was cool and plea- 
sant . — John Hull. 

Soramporu, March 30, 1827- — L:tst Thurday night, at a (jaarter 
past ten o’clock, a severe storm accompanied with a heavy shower 
of rain, with hailstones, fell in Serainpore, and lasted for almost an 
hour. The stones were uncommonly large, so much so, that each 
of them was equal to the ^i/x' of a goose’s egg, and jiouring down 
in abundance with a tremendous sound. The elfects have injured 
many of the branches and leaves of every tree in my garden j small 
mangoes and leeches were destroyed at a great rale, and very few 
left in the trees. In fact, 1 do not think there will he any fniit 
this season. My gardeners were enqdojed sweeping all the pail 
of the garden from six this morning, until six in the evening. 
The stones were gathered with each other, and their appearance 
were similar to a large stone of one or two maunds weight, all 
were melting through the night, and the whole day to-day : on the 
whole 1 never experienced any thing of the kind in my life, and it 
was a most shocking event that liaiqiened. — Ihllars, walls, win- 
dows of some of the pukkah houses were injured, besides the los^ 
of the huts and choppers of many poor classes, which is beytiiul 
extremity. 

Here is the 21th of March, and no rain, with the exception of a 
few partial showers to the southward, about the 1 1th and I2th in- 
stant. There is now every jirobability that the indigo sowings 
will be much later than they have been for many seasons back ; 
and the inevitable conse<juences must be an unprofitable winding 
up. Wc had half our cultivation sown before the 10th of March 
last year ; still the produce, in general, did not average a fourth of 
that of the three or four jireceding ordinary seasons. Our principal 
dependence being on February and early IMareh sowings, there is 
every likelihood that this will turn out, if jxissible, a more disas- 
trous season in Lower Lengal than the last. These arc cheering 
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prospects, while we are daily, and indeed, I may say, hourly 
harassed by the unrestrained encroachments and interminable arti- 
fices of the surrounding talookdars, who consider our scattered 
property fair game” for their unseemly speculations, now re- 
duced by them to a system of legal robbery, under the specious pre- 
text of a competition in trade !” — Calcutta Chronicle, 

Murder of an English Officer, in his \’(>vaoe up the 
Ganges. 

Some weeks ago, we gave a brief accoimt of the atrocious murder 
of Lieutenant and l*a} master Monk, of his iMajesty’s 31st regiment, 
on his passage up the (ianges, on tlie 4th of December last. Our 
cotemjiorary of the ‘ India Gazette’ now enables us to add the 
following further particulars of this melancholy event, which he 
received from a friend at jMeerut. 

IMr. Monk was proceeding with a detachment of the regiment, 
under the command of Captain Holton, by water, from Dinapore. 
Heing some days behind the Meet, and \er) anvious to join it, he 
(juitted his budgerow at Henares, and proceeded thence in a small 
oolak of about 3 (H) maunds, in hopes of joining the fleet more 
exjieditiously. 

On the evening of the dth December, Mr. IMonk’s boat came to 
for the night at the end of a long Hand-baid<, below the village of 
( huckoa on the right bank of the river, and o])])i)site Hoorejioor on 
the other. 

The place is situated about half-way between Allahabad and 
Mirzapore, and is d<'scribed as a long low furrowed bank of sand, 
of a peculiarly w ild and de.solat • aspect, and the banks on each side 
being high, and intersected with deep ravines. 'I'he lotalily had a 
bad name, on account of the reputed lawless disposition of the 
inhabitants 5 and .Mr. Monk was advised by the manjee ot his boat 
not to put up tliere, hut to pass to tlie otlier side of the river j un- 
b.ijipily for himself, he did not attend to this advice. 

The crew of Mr. Monk’s boat consisted of a manjee, golyah, and 
live dandies. There W’ere also on hoard, Mr. Monk’s dobce, and 
his vson, a boy of about twelve years of age. It is not unworthy ol 
remark, that three of Mr, Monk’s servants had absconded the day 
prev ions to his murder. 

Hetween the liours of ten and eleven o'clock, the boat was 
attacked by a band of dec(/its, su|>posed to be aliout lifty or sixty, 
‘^ome of whom entered the bow from shore, while two other jiarties 
of the same gang broke into the oolak from a dingy on each side. 

The golyah was on watch in the bow, and was speared at once. 
He died of his wounds two days afterwards. The rest of the crew 
Were at this time slci’ping on the chopper of the oolak, when tlie 
duljce (who was on the front part of the chopper; was awoke by 
the cries of the golyuli. Hearing also his master calling out from 
IM 2 
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the inside to know what was tlie matter, he jumped down on deck, 
and saw Mr. Monk, who was at the door of the apartment, or rude 
kind of cabin, and in the act of lifting; up the piirda at the entrance, 
hastily informed him that they were attacked by decoits. At this 
juncture the dobcc himself (who had a glance of the decoits break- 
ing into the cabin, from t^ir doongjis on each side) was thrown 
overboard into the river, and made his way to the bank, but after- 
wards returned to the boat. 

From his evidence, and that of the dandies, it seems that the first 
thing the decoits did was to bind the -crew. 

It is supposed, that they then bound the unfortunate Mr. Monk, 
and cast him into the stream, as there was a great noise heard as of 
a violent struggle, followed shortly by a plunge or splash in the 
water, as if something heavy had been thrown overboard. 

On examination of the cabin, every thing was found in great 
conhision, Mr. Monk’s trunks were broke open, and tlie property 
missing. One of the feet of the couch was found wrenched off, as 
if the poor man had desperately clung to it. His sword was lying 
on tlie lloor, with the ornaments torn away. In sliort, the confused 
state of tlie things in the cabin indicated that the deceased had made 
a despcrat6 resistance. 

A human skeleton, it is said, has been found near the spot 
where the murder was perpetrated, supposed to be the remains of 
Mr. Monk. 

The IMagist rates of Allahabad and Mirzapore have, we learn, 
taken tlie most active steps to ascertain all the jiarticulars, and dis- 
cover tlic (icrpetrators of this foul deed; a reward has also, we 
believe, been offered for tlie apprehension of the murderers. 

Mr. Monk, it seems, had very little property with him at the 
time, and nothing of value. 

The conduct of the three servants who deserted him the day pre- 
vious to the murder, is not without su.sjiicion. A sharp in(|uiry has 
been instituted after them. 

It may be satisfactory to persons proceeding up tlie river to learn 
that a strong police thanna is immediately to be established near tlie 
spot . — Madras Courier, 

Muudeu of an English Officer at Nagpore. 

A report has been some time in circulation of the murder of an 
oflieer at Nagpore ; from a letter, with the iierusal of which we 
have been favoured, dated at Kamptee, (the liritish cantonment near 
Nagpore,) the February, we have deduced the following par- 
ticulars relative to the melancholy occurrence alluded to : Lieut. 
Dallas, of the llifle Corps, having disjiosed of his house, had com- 
menced to build another, and had pitched his tents in the compound 
of the new house, in which he was living ^ it appears an officer of 
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the same corps had his tents pitched in the same compound, and 
the servants of the deceased were lodged in a baggage-tent close at 
hand ; over the latter, wc arc led to believe, a sepoy was stationed. 
On the night of the ^2d of February, some villian entered the tent, 
whether with the intent to rob or to assassinate is yet doubtful. It 
is presumed the miscreant must have been in some meas\ire dressed, 
a large turban, a cumley, and a string of beads, having been found 
in the tent j an unusual incident in eases when plunder is the obj'ect, 
and especially from the small inducement which offered to attract 
the notice of a thief, there being, as wc are informed, scarcely any 
property in the tent, except a few articles of furniture, &c. ^Vhat- 
cver might have been the object of the villain, it is ev ident a scullle 
must have taken place, the table, glasses, 8ic., having been found 
upset. It appears no other person slept in the tent ; but that his 
chockra, or servant-boy, was sleeping outside of it. The otlieer in 
the neighlxjuring tent, as well as the chockra, heard the struggle, 
and on the deceased exclaiming, ‘ Chor, c/ior, Klutlascc puckerro,' 
the otlieer immediately ran over to the tent, and on approaching it, 
he saw the villian run off and his friend drop ^ and came uj) only in 
time to see him breathe his List. Tlie deceased was wounded in 
three jdaces, one wound on the right side, another on the left 
shoulder, and a third on the breast ; the latter was three or four in- 
ches deej). ^^'e understand the sepoy, stationed near the baggage- 
tent, j)ursued the assassin, but hearing the screams of the ^hockra 
over his jioor master’s body, unfortunately gave up the pursuit, and 
returned to the tent. 

A letter from a friend at Nagporc adverts to a tiger hunt, which 
took place in that neighbourhood on the ‘27 th of Februar), when a 
small party of gentlemen, mounted on eleplmnts, succeeded iji kil- 
ling a large, tall, and ferocious tiger. Ills length was ten feet two 
inches, which, we believe, is rather unciumnon. II is height, however 
was more extraordinary, being four feet two inches ; and the cir- 
cumference of what our corres|)ondent calls his fore-arm, was two 
feet and a luilf inch, and stout throughout. The monster had killed 
a bullock on the ^2bth, but his depredations were soon destined to 
be tenninated with a \ cngeance. When he found that the game w as 
up, he showed much })luck, and charged in such des[)crate style that 
he had nearly annihilated the mahout of one of the ch'phants, but 
luckily did no more mischief than leaving the marks of his claws 
deeply indented high upon both sides of the elephant’s head.. Al- 
though he received several shots, which knocked him down repeat- 
edly, he charged several times before he received the coup degrucc. 

While on the subject of tigers, wc may as well mention a circum- 
stance which lately hajipened .at Amhcr:>t Island, which shows that 
nil desperandum is a good rule in the most desperate circumstances. 
A tiger breaking into a shed in which a colt and a pony were shel- 
tered, killed the former. The pony then attacked the tiger ahd 
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pummelled him so heartily with his heels about the head and ribs, 
that he knocked out some of the monster’s teeth, and all his courage, 
for he had just strength enough to crawl to a nullah hard by, where 
he was found by the Niitives shortly afterwards, as he appeared so 
much bruised that he co^liardly move ; they accordingly fell upon 
and killed him with blud^jiwhs. Previous to this, five horses had 
been killed near the same spot . — India Gazette. 

Death, Policy, and Character of Maiia-Rajah Dowlut- 
Rao Sindiah. 

On tlie evening of Saturday, the 31.st of March, a discharge of 48 
minute guns from Fort-William, in Calcutta, announced the death 
of Maha-Rajah J)owlut-Rao Sindiah. 

The Maha-Hajah had for several months, we understand, laboured 
under a lingering disease, from which there was no hojie of ultimate 
recovery j so that the melancholy event which has just happened 
was anticipated j and all projKT measures had been taken, we pre- 
sume, for preserving public trampnllity, and settling the succession. 

Notwithstanding his tedious and serious illness, the Maha-Rajah, 
wc have understood, has left no will ; at least, so far as our informa- 
tion goes, none has been found. 

Perhai)s the omission was caused by that dilatoriness natural to 
some vmletudinarians, and the unwillingness of determining u])on a 
task of a disagreealile nature, that could not ])ut give rise to melan- 
choly rellections ; or, perliaps, his Highness was satisfied that mat- 
ters would bo duly adjusted and settled after his death, whether he 
left any directions to that elfect or not. 

Sindiah’s reign could not be called a happy one, although it closed 
more prosperously than that of some of his contem})orarics, which 
was owing rather to the decision of others, and peculiar political 
circumstances of the times, than his own talents or deserts. 

His life was chequered by those Hoods and ebbs of prosperity, and 
extraordinary contingencies, which are to be expected in that of a 
Mahratta Prince ; but in these he was more passive than active, and, 
in general, was ruled more by the ad\ ice and intrigues of others 
than by any original iiiovcments of energy in his own mind. 

Accordingly, in the history of British India, for a jicriod of some 
thirty years, he will be found at one time with another, to have played 
a considerable part on the |)olitieal arena j but his military talents 
were not of a lirst-rate order j and whatever v lews he might have 
indulged in of independence and concpiest, he never was any thing 
more than a partisan. 

Impelled no less by the encroaching policy of his neighbours than 
his own vanity, he always kept uj) a large military establishment, 
but in general it far exceeded his linancial means, and he was not 
unfrequently exposed to the disagreeable necessity of listening to 
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the clamours of tumultuous troops long in arrears. To silence these, 
when money was not immediately to be procured, he was sometimes 
obliged to send out his troops to subsist themselves the best way 
they could in the surrounding country. 

Annies that in extensive regions haditen accuistomed to license 
and plunder were, as matters might hap||^^or the exigency dictate, 
confined to tracks comparatively small j conse(|nently the sphere of 
their violence being diminished, tlie burden of (heir exactions in 
many places became intolerable, and districts before culti\ atcd and 
populous, were sometimes rendered waste and wretched. 

Ev en for the siqiidy of [lersonal demands, Sindiali was often obliged 
to have recourse to bankers, \\bo, at large rates of intcre.'tt, furnished 
them with such oca'asional advances as he stood in need of. Con- 
cerning a Midiratta potentate, it is some juaisc, it may be claimed, 
to say, that he was content to borrow, when hemiglit have pillaged. 

For many years he was too much swayed by the counsels of 8hir- 
'/ee llao (iliatgay, his connection witli wdiom rendered him iinpo- 
j)iilar. This man’s cruelties and enormities rendered him generally 
detested, and his name is jet remembered with horror in (he districts 
where ho jiei petrated his atrocities, which were instigated by avarice, 
and a natural love of violence and rapine. Siiuliah, though not cruel* 
himself, jet shared at times the oblocpiy of tin; crimes of Ghatgay 
and men of that stamp. 

Not only was this (iliatgay a constant instigator of outrages, but 
he cherished the most \ iruleni hostility against (In' liritishj from 
which sentiment, events have shown that iSindiah himself was not 
wholly free. 

Impelled by evil counsellors, no less than by the confidence of 
igni'rance, and the hopes of delusive advantages, he was occasionally 
driven into measures which often terminated m disaster, and at one 
time almost in total ruin. 

The death of his ev il genius (iliatgay was important, both In tran- 
rjuilli/ing the domestic feuds and public dissentions, which it seems 
that turbulent agitator was jierjietually exciting in .Sindiah’s domi- 
nions. 

At one time his insolence had so far overcome the patience of Sin- 
diah, that he liad him sei/ed. 'I'bis adventure, which was by no 
means an easy one, or free from danger, was very successfully and 
happily executed by the late Colonel llessing, then in bindiah’s ser- 
V ice, and another person. Ghatgay was again restored to confidence 
and power j but at length fell a victim to his own contumacy, and 
died a violent death, being speared by a jierson who had orders to 
arrest him. Dowlut Hao, if he did not exactly order, seemed to 
approve of the deed, and it is said ‘ that he has all his life been a 
prey to remorse for the atrocious actions to which he was induced 
to lend his sanction, when under the influence of the monster Ghatgay.' 
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Sindiah’d name in the late times frequently occupied a conspicuous 
place in the stirring topics of the day, on account of the important 
events in "which he was engaged, and his collusion with the Pind- 
baree system^ which, at one time, it was supposed he encouraged, if 
not fostered, in the hopes of making it a powerful instrument of his 
own purposes. .^4. 

By having lands in Sindiah’s territories, the Pindarees had a 
place of refuge wlicrc they might concentrate their strength ; and 
opportunities were not wanting whereby they might extend their 
dominions by conquest and hereditary encroachments. 

The growth of this body (which was somewhat similar to that of 
the first Mahrattas) was rapid to an extraordinary degree. Mlicn 
the Mahrattas, having, as it were, obtained a sufficiency of territory, 
ceased to spread themselves, the Pindharces, who had attended their 
armies, were obliged to plunder the districts of their former pro- 
tectors for subsistence. To the unemployed military adventurers of 
India, particularly to Mohammedans, the life of a Pindharce, we 
arc told, had many allurements ; but the Mahratta horsemen, who 
possessed hereditary rights, or had pretensions to respectability, did 
not readily join them. 

The predatory visits of these robbers were like a whirlwind or a 
pestilence, sudden, unforeseen, devastating. ^\Mnlst they continued 
.their excesses, marauders of all descriptions sallied out to join them, 
or to profit by their presence, and whole districts became a scene of 
rapine, conflagration, and dismay. ‘ The ordinary inodes of torture 
inflicted by these miscreants, were heavy stones jjlaced on the head 
or chest j red-hot irons apjdied to the soles of the feet ; tying the 
head of a person into a tobra or b«ag for feeding horses, filled with 
hot ashes ; throyving oil on the clothes and setting lire to them, be- 
sides many others equally horrible. The awful consc([ucnces of a 
visitation from the Pindharces, can scarcely be imagined by those 
who have not witnessed them. For some time, until the districts 
in Malwa, Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Uajpootana were ex- 
hausted, and the Pindharces were encouraged and excited to venture 
on more fertile fields, their ravages were chiefly confined to those 
countries and Berar. A few of them, however, ventured almost 
every year into the dominions of the Nizam and the Peishwa, though 
little notice was taken of them by the British Government, whilst 
they refrained from molesting its own subjects and territories. 

At length matters took such a turn, that the British Government 
could no longer forbear interfering. The collision of conflicting in- 
terests and fierce chieftains, includiug Ameer Khan, Sindiah, Holkar, 
the Pindliarees and the Rajpoota States, rendered the people on the 
British frontier miserable j il the elements of predatory power being 
stirred up in an unhappy range of country, till Ameer Khan and 
Sindiah began to found higher hopes, foreseeing a prospect of sup- 
port from the Peishwa and other allies. 
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A plan of an extensive confederacy was formed to thwart, if hot 
to overthrow, British supremacy, at the head of whicii was liajeo 
Row. This, however, with a genius, energy, and wisdom, upon' 
which it is unnecessary to dilate here, tlie Mar([uis of Hastings sig- 
nally overturned. He, by a grand stroke, succeeded in the complete 
suppression of the predatory system in ^entral India ; gave, peace 
to those desolated provinces, and security to the rest of the country. 

Sindiah’s intentions, at the juncture alluded to, w'ere well knoWn 
to be any thing but friendly ; however, before irretrievably placing 
himself in a false position, a judicious maiKeuvre was executed, 
which disarmed one important member of the confederacy, and iSin- 
diah signed a treaty, which really ensured his own safety ; and ho 
remained, wc believe, from that time until his death, a faithful ally 
of the British Government, which, but for an ob\ious sinister in- 
fluence, he was, perhaps, always dis|)osed to be . — Beugul iltirkaru, 

MaUAKAJAII llUNJECT SlXG. 

It appears by the IJkhbars, (Native India Va])crs,) that up to the 
^d iMarcli, the ]M:iharah was at Lahore. A })ctition from the com- 
mandant at Attock was received, slating that in conse<iucnce of bis 
having received intelligence of ]»artics of V\.scf/cys, Noor/cys, and 
INlilkies, to the amouiit, of ;10,0()0 men having taken up arms, an 
army was disjiatched against them j hut they met near the fortri'ss 
of Ilakoot : ‘ 2 (XX) men were kilhal and wounded on both sides, and 
the enemy was disper.sed. jMoidovi’e Sadoolah and others, four 
sirdars, with many other persons, were prisoners j 700 of their horses 
and a large ([uantity of ammunition came to hand. Salutes were 
ordered to he tired on this occasion, and Koor Khug Sing reecivei^ 
orders to jiroceed tow'ards Attock. After jicrusing a letter froin Var 
Mahomed Khan, the Mahamjah expressed his dissatisfaction of thi; 
conduct of that chief, and said to Ids vakeel that the gnmd army 
will turn him out of the country 3 the vakeel urged his master's in- 
nocence, and in verification thereof, stated that he had sent an army 
against the rebels 3 but Uunjeet considered it as mere mockery. 
Orders were dispatched to Mons. Lord, to direct the movement of 
the army marching from Bhoolpore, towards Attock. 

Indian Tuavei.lkum. 

We have been favoured with the perusal of some letters written 
by Mr. Guthrie, one of the companions of the late Mr. Moorerott, 
who unfortunately .shared the fate of that lamented fravTller. ^Vc 
intend to publish extracts from these letters, as soon as we can find 
room for them. One is wTitten on the bark of the birch tree, which 
was so much employed by our northern ancestors as a substitute f<)r 
paper, that the word book is said by etyanologists to be derived frohi 
the same word. It is singular that wc should find this substance 
put to a use in the heart of Asia, which was generally believed to 
be confined to the extreme north of Europe.— Rcnga/ llurkaru^ 
April 7 . 
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Walnesdnif Scptinibrr 26 , 1827 . 

The minutes of last Oourt luuinj^ l)eon road, 

Tlic OifAiKMAN (the Hon. Hu^di liitidsav,) laid before the Proprietors 
the list of the superannuations uuule since t)uly last, accordiiijr to the 19th 
section of the dtli chapter of tin; By-laws. 

The (Jeekk then read, at the request of Mr. Hume, the names of the 
persons who \vere u[>on the list. Th<^ first was Mr. Henry Matthews, 
u/(ed fifty-one years. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, whether Mr. AUitthcws had re.signcd from 
ill health. 

The (biAiiiMAN answered in the allirmatiNe. 

Mr. Dixon stated, that if such was the case a certilicate of the cause 
oui,dit to be jiroduced, ami he tiustiMl that such certific.ites would in fu- 
ture appear on the list of superannuations. 

Mr. WnniAM said, that by Act of Parlianienl, a person if sixty-fivc 
years old, or about that ai(e, iniudit re.simi without producin|^' any cer- 
tificate at all, but if he were under sixty-fne, he must produce a certilicate 
of ill-health. 

The CuAiRMAN then laid before the (’oiirt c(‘rtain papi'rs relative to 
the (.'ollei^e at Haileylmry, and tin* seminary at St Addiscombe. 

The Hon. Dououas Kinnaiiid wished to know, whether any g’cntle- 
men were sent to India without haviiu; I'onc throui>h an examination at 
the (h)lle^c. 

The CiiAiKMAN stated, that ei/^ht g-entlcinen ha<l been sent out, ac- 
cording’ to an act of Parliament l.itely jiassed, and that a day of examina- 
tion was now approaching, when a certain number mote would be sent 
out under that Act, who ha<l never passed throui(h the (hjlle^au 

Mr. Hu.me wished to know low many cadets had been sent out to 
India duriiu;’ last year, and how inaiiy had received their education at 
Addiscombe. 

The account w as read by the (’lerk, and laid on the table. It appearcil 
that the total number of cadets educated at the C(dlei;e durinf( the last 
year, was ,‘199, of whom ,‘10/ had been appointed to coimniasions in the 
cavalry and infantry in India, and ninety-two had been sent to the xMilitary 
Seminary at Addiscombe. 

IMr. Hume asked what was the «ro.ss cxpence, after dediictin^f the 
receipts, which the Company had been put to. 

Tlie (!lerk stated, that the total cxpencc was 8(H7/. 9^. Od. fur 14.5 
pujiils, makincf an cxpence of about o/A for each jmpil. 

IMr. Hume thouj>ht some arrangement should be adojvted with respect 
to the education of ollicers, by which every individual sent out to India 
might be fitted to discharge the duties of his situation. 

The Chairman said, that the Hon. Proprietor seemed not to be aware 
of the number of pupils which Addiscombe contained. That (hdlegc 
did not, and could not keep up the annual supply of cadets for India. 
The Hon. Douglas Kinnaihd said, that an examination of the officers 
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before they went out to India, was only so far just and reasonaldc ; and 
no man ought to complain of that examination being rccpiired before 
he-went out to India, where he went to exorcise certain functions of 
much greater importance to any of those whicli an European olhcer was 
rctpiircd to discharge. 

The Chairman then .stated, that the General Quarterly Court was 
further made special ‘ for the purpose of .submitting to tlie Proprietors 
for their confirmation, the He.solution of the Court of IVoprictor.s of the 
l?()th of June, appro\ing of the unauimou.s resolution of the (’ourt of 
Directors of the 2.'hl of May last, granting to Major-General Sir A. 
(’ampbcll, G. C. B , a pension of lOOO/. on the grounds therein stated.’ 

Mr. Hums: did not rise to oppose the present motion, Inning on a 
former occasion stated his ap|)rol)ati(m of the grant. He had, on that 
occa.sion, asked the (auirt of Directois, whether they had taken into 
tlieir consideration the seiwice.s of the army wlio had .ser\ed under that 
gallant General, and he now wished to know whether any decisive reso- 
lution had l)ccn come to with iespe<-t to (tfleringa grant to that army. 

The Chairman stated, tltat tlie Bengal Government Inni decreed tliat 
a reward of three* months Itatta to that part of the army, which liad been 
employed in Ava under twelve montlis, and that six months batta should 
!)(* given to those who had served upwanls of a year. The Court of 
Directors came to the resolution of doubling that amount, ami he begged 
leave to say, that then the amount considerably exceeded the sum |»aid 
I»y the Burmese to the Indian (lovernment — he meiinl the fifty lacs of 
nipi'es. {ffrur.) 

Mr. Hume asked wln'ther the relatives of those who f(‘ll during that 
struggle, would (h'rive the same advantages as those who survived. In 
ease.s of prize-money, a share of the money was allowed to tin*, n'latives 
of those who died, but he did not know whether this custom was attended 
to in ease.s of a grant. 

The Chaiumav begged leave to state, that the relatives of those who 
fell during the Burmese w’ar, will participate in the grant, in the same 
manner as those who survived. 

('aplain Max field desired to know whether that grant applied to the 
marines as well as to the army. 

The Chairman stated, that the marines and the navy had had batta 
allowed them from the first, whi(*h the army had not; and that, there- 
fore, neither of those establishments wouhl partici|)at(; in the grant. 

Captain Max field .-^aid, that he had been misinformed, if any grant 
had been made to the marines on this occasion. 

The Chairman stated, that batta had been .specially made to tbem 
for their services in the war. 

Mr. Hume stated, that In* had reason to believe that batta had not been 
allowed to the Bombay marines. He knew that the Bengal marines rc- 
ceiv'cd not only batta, but treble the pay of the ofIicer.s of the legitimate 
hcrvice of the Company. 

The (hiAiRMAN stated, that the oflicers of the legitimate service had 
received a.*} much as the officers of the Bengal establi.shmcnt. The 
f>aine batta had been allowed to both from the beginning of the war. 

The motion was then put and carried unaniinoubly. 
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APPOINTMEKT OP A STAFF CAPTAIN TO THE SEMINAKY AT 
ADDlSt’OMUE. 

The Chairman stated, tliat the Court was further made special ^ for 
the purpose of layitu^ before the Proprietors, for their apjjrobation and 
conlirination, accordin'^ to the 17th section of the (itli chapter of the By- 
laws, a resolution of the Court of Directors, of the 20th June last, for 
the appointment of a Stafr-(Ja])tain to ))c attached to the Military Semi- 
nary at AddisconilM,*, with an allowance of 15s., per diem, a.s pay, and a 
further allowance of 201. 5&., per annuin, in lieu of diet. 

Mr. IltJME rose to express his regret, that after an endeavour liad been 
made to obtain an account of the expenses attending the College of Ad- 
discombe, only that of the professors had been j)ut down, and no part of 
the military ex]»enses. It wouhl be sali'-factory to the ('onrt to know , — 
as their appeared t»» be two establishments, — what was the expense of tin 
military part. The expenses (T the profe.^sors amount to 40001 , and he 
should be glad to know wbal was the amount of the military establish- 
ment connected with (he C(dlege of A(hli^eombc. 

'J'he CuERK then read the amount of salaries from Midsummer 1^20 
to Midsummer 1827, which was 7,8 LV. lO.v. 8^/ 

Mr. lIuMK saiil, that aeeonlinn to that account there would be leli 
,3200/. as tlu' military expense. U<‘ did not object to that item, but he 
observed, gra<luall\ from\<Mr((* vv'ar, a eoiniderabh increase, iKHilnnin^ 
nt 1500/. or lOOO/.' and goim; on to 7000/ (»i 8000/ He left it to (he 
Directors to consider bow far they weie outstepping a fair remum'ration 
for the services ol their servants, who would, under a ]>ro]n'r sahirv, re- 
main useful and attentive to their duties. He thought it would be b(‘ttei 
to have a separate detail of the military and civil <'stal)]i.shment, when the 
account was laid Indore (he Court 

The Chairman stated, that the Inm. IVoniielor did not take into con- 
siderati(m the iiiereast' of (he pupils at Addi.scombe, which amounted to 
150 within two years. To cdueale the, whole 150, it would cost the Com- 
pany 8000/. 

Mr. lli’Mi: said, that three times that amount would educate the w bob' 
number who went out to India; ami be was one of those who thought 
that no cadet should be allowed to proeeevl to India without fust being 
examined, 

GRANT OF 20 000/ TO THE MXRQt ls OF HASTINGS. 

The Chairman stated, that the Court was made special ‘for the pur- 
pose ol laving' behue the Ihoprietors, lor their appiobation, a lesolution 
of the (aunt of Directors, of the .‘hi ull., gianting to the present Martpii' 
of Hastings the sum of 20,000/. on the giounds therein .stated.’ 

I'he resolution being read, 

ITe f’ hairman stated, that previous to moving that the Court adopt 
the resolution which had been just read, he would beg leave to offer .i 
very few observations upon the subject In the fust place he felt great 
satisfaction in inentioning to the Couit, that this lendution had been 
signed b\ nineteen membeis of the Court of Directors, but in mention- 
ing that eireunistanec he did not mean to s;iy ili.u it had been carried 
unanimously. He was quite sure that those who differed in opinion from 
the majority of the Court of Directors had been actuated by as honour- 
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al)le, fair, and honest motives as those \vho had sii^oed it. He would, 
liowcver, pass over all that had taken place since the. last (ienerul Court, 
and would only ol)scr\e that, after the Manmis »)f llas^linys arrived in 
Eni^land from India, he had been appointed Governor of Malta, for 
which place he departed, and where he died in the di>eharne the im- 
portant duties of his situation. During last year, the late ('hairman bad 
liroui^ht before the Committee of (.'orrespondence the state in which the 
iMarquis of Hastin^^’s family had been left, for the purpose of nroposinji' 
some mark of the ('ourt’s approbation for the services of the late Mar- 
ipiis. The proposition im't with some disciissioji in tin' (.'ommitlev' of 
( 'orrespondence, and there were soim* dillerences «»! opinion on the sub- 
ieet, in consetpienee of which the proposition was not jvroceeded on, and 
no resolution was hrouijfht Indore tin* Court o( Directors. Shortly after, 
he (the Honourable llui^h Lindsav) had tin* honour of In'ini; placed in 
that chair, he ^Mve notice to that’Comt of Directors of his intention t() 
hrinir before the notice of tlic ('ourt tlie services of the late Marcpiis of 
II,istiuii,s, fill* the purpose* of all’ordiiu,'' somi* aid to Ids iamilv. I hat 
jiroposUion was not received with that unanimity w hiidi lie hojied, and he 
vielded to tlie m'lu'r.d opinion of his (*olleamies, and wilhdr<*vv his motion, 
j^iviu^' notice at tin* same time tlcat he would airain briiu^ tin* subject under 
dieir coiisideiation. Accordinirlv liedidbnni; forvvaid .i ri'soliilion, vvhiidi 
vv as sonndhinef like thi'oiu* winch had been just ri*a<l to the ( ourt, aiid he 
did so because he felt it to be his duty to’pl.iec* In'fore the noticeof the Court 
of Diioctoi's the services of the Manpiis ol Hastings, and the necessities 
of his family He* was <piite sun* that he had no li^ht to mention 
the necessities of his family, if it were not tor tin* services rendered by 
his family. He would take the libertv of statini: what he knew to be tin* 
situation of the pri'sent M<ir(pds oi llasliii^s, and he tru'ted th.it when he 
had done so, the (a)url vvoubl <-ouciir in the vi(*vv which tin* Coiiit ot 
Diri*ctors had t.iken 'I'lu* .M.n(|uis ol Hastings has succei'ded to an 
entailed piopeity of KlOd/. per annum, ami b.irels moi<‘ than tin* posses- 
sion of two mansions, 'i he property ol the Manpiis ol lla'-linu^s was 
uiidc'r such dilln'iillies as icmlcied it impos>ibli‘ lor tin* jin'siMit Manpiis 
to avail liiiiisell of it All tin* pi'rsonal.tics beloii^iiu; to the houses 
wen; under ]iecnniary obli'^atioiis to tin* eredilois ol the 1 ite Mar- 
quis. It was for the obp'id of relieviin^- these appurtenances that it 
was jiroposed the jnescnt tyrant should be* made j and In* Inqied liy 
that means tlnit the ])rcsent Manpiis would be able to n'cnive^ his 
mother and sister' in one ol them. It vv<is not lor him to draw an invi- 
diious eonijiarisoii, between the l-itc .M.inpiis ot 1 l.istin^s and the many 
di,sliiii(iiished jicfsoiis who h.nl held tin* Govc'rnment in India j iinither 
should he draw a parallel with the n'wards which each had received It 
was sunicient for liiin to stat**, that the .Alanpiis ol lla'liiii^'s governed ii 
lon^'er [icriod than any other Govc'rnor-Geiieral, with the eveeplion ot 
^Varren Hasliiurs. ifovv he di ehari^c'd that imjiorlant duty vvas well 
known to that Court, it was known by the unanimously i econled laetHot 
tin* ^^’iieral Court. It was well known that when In* assumed tin* reins 
of Gov ernmenl in India, the Comp.iiiy’s paper vv.isat a discount. I hen* 
was a war ready cut and drv to his hami, he r<‘pelled the, a;(irre.s.sion ol 
the Xc'parees by fori e ol .iiiiis, and also successtiilly terminated the at- 
tacks of the Pindarees. The Coiiit at that time recorded tlmir approba- 
tion of his conduct, of his milltarv knowledtre, zeal and ability in em- 
phatic words, and ^^avc him as he bimself called it, a princely donation 
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After having thus exercised the duties of Governor-General, turning his 
mind to finance and other matters, lie si^aiified a wish on account of 
family circumstances to be relieved from his important duties. The Court 
of Directors after havini( expres.'-cd their apjirobation of his services, 
sif^nitied their wish that he should remain in India till his successor ar- 
rived. How did he answer this desire of the Court ot Directors ? That his 
duty made him stay tiiere as Ion;;' as they should coinmaiid. W hen he 
was relieved how did he leave the paper of the Company? lie left it at 
a very hi^di premium, and left the treasury full. These were the services 
of the Marjjuis of Ilastinj^^s, and he felt sure, that when the executive ap- 
nlied to the Court of Projirietors to reward the services of their servants, 
he they hi^^h or low, th<‘y have never rejected the application. The nol)le 
youth who was the subject of the present liberal »runt, would feel deeply 
/grateful for it, as it was a mark of kindness from the Jhist India Com- 
pany towards Ids family, and a mark of approbation of the. iniblie ser- 
vices of his father, would prove some consolation to him under the 
deprivation pro\i<lence had inllicted on him, and would never fail to be 
thankfully received by him. The hon. Chairman concluded by moviiit; 
that the resolution be u<(reed to. 

Mr. Pattison stated, that as the motive for the ^rant bad been most 
ably and clearly e\[>iessed by the hon. Chairman, lie should now only 
second the motion and reserve^ himself for reply. 

Mr. Dixon thought that no public body could act in a more liberal 
manner than the Past India Comiiany did ; but, he thoiio-ht that some 
further intbrmation ou^dit to be adiluccd before the proprietors were 
called to declare their opinion on the present motion. If he remembered 
ri^ditly a i^rant of (10,01)0/ ha<! formerly been api»ro]>rialed to the family 
of the Marijuis of llastinj^s, and the impression on Ids mind that in con- 
.seipience of ^reat disrej^uird, nay, total neolect of jiecuniary matters by 
the late Manpiis, tlie greater proportion of that ^rant was so settled, that 
his family should receive the benefit of it. Now he wished to knowhow' 
much the family were receiviiui;' annually in conseipicnee of that ^rant. 

The Chairman stated, that that urant, amounting to 00,000/.^ had 
been put in the hands of 'Pruslei's, for the purpose of Ix'in^ invested in 
the funds, and that the interest of that sum was entirely devoted to the 
Manpiis and Marchioness of llastini;s. Thus, <lurini»' the life of the 
Marchioness, the family derive no benefit from that f;rant, but at her 
death it will lie divided in certain proportions amon^^ the family of the 
late Manpiis, 

Mr. Dixon asked, whether he vvas to understand that the Marchioness 
of Ilastinxs received no interest from that {(rant, and that the sum was 
to be divided at her death amonj*- the family. 

The Chairman. — She receives the interest of the sum durin{( her life. 

Mr. Dixon said, that the more the matter was explained, the more reason 
appeared why the Proprietors should not {tivc their votes with their eyes 
shut. He (lisajiproved, however, of that part of the Ke.solutiun of the 
(’ourt of Directors in which the ilistress of the family of the late Manpiis 
of Hastinj(s was represented as a situation t<i which they were ‘ reduced 
by the dispensation of Providence.’ He considered this lan{(ua{(e ill ap- 
plieil in this instance ; for if ever there vvas a man who had for{(otten his 
duty to his wife and children, it vvas the late Manpiis of Hastiiufs, 
h(‘ar !) He hoped lie should be excu.scd if he said, that if the present 
Marquis had only 4,000/. a-yeur, such an income would go but a little 
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way to maintain his rank ; and that it would, therefore, he more prudent 
if the proposed jrrant of 20,0{K)/. were applied in some other uay to his 
benefit than in fitting- up a house in uhieh he eould li\e only in splendid 
misery. {I/far !) 

The Chairman begged leave to otTer an explanation of the olijert of 
the proposed grant. That olijeetwas to enable the iMaivliioness and her 
daughters, by living together, to join their means together for the pur- 
pose of maintaining that rank in soeiety to whieh tliey were born. At 
the death of the present Mareluoness, tlie noble lord would tlnm beeome 
possessed of a fortune, though not so large as he might have been entitled 
to c.xpeet; and he had no doubt, from wluit he knew of the gmxl habits 
of the noble youth, that he would live to bring hack, by his prudeuee, 
the riehes of his family. 

Mr. Hume stated, that on the oeeasion when tlie grant of OO.OOO/. was 
proposed he had ohjeeteil to it, beeaiise that reward wa^ given to tin? 
I\lar<juis ot Hastings, not for his services as a statesmen, hut iis a warrior. 
He thought, that if the Court of Proprietors had eonsulted tlieir own dig- 
nity, they would have been more anxiou'' to support the merit of an able 
statesman tliari that of a successful soldier. Hut the Court thought dif- 
ferently, and granted the ()(),000/, to the noble Mar(|ni> for the talent and 
ability exhibited by him in his militarv <-apaeity. He must confess, too, 
that he was very much disappointed at tin' manner in which this grant 
was brought forward. The value of the Manpiis of Hastings as a Cover- 
nor-Ceneral bev'ume known oidy wln'ii he was no longer in that siliuition, 
and he had expeete<l, that before the present time the seivie('s of tin? 
noble Manpiis as a statesmen would have been brought under the consi- 
deration of the Court, I'hat time had pass('<l away, and the Manpiis of 
Hastings was now no moie, 1'he wonU <»f the llesolution, In' believed, 
were, that ‘ it would be consistent with tin' high eh.iracter for liberality 
‘ which had always In'cn maintained by tin' hast India Company, not to 
‘ suder the immediate suei-essor of the bite Alanpiis (d' Hastings to fall 
‘ under the jiressun' of those eireumstanees to whieh he vva-, rediu'ed by 
‘ the dispensation of Ih-ovideuee,’ Hut the Court ol l)ire(‘tors thought to 
retrieve their chiiraeter for liberality by tin' present giant, d'hen' wen? 
two things to be considered in a grant ; — liist, the amount ; and sc'condly, 
the manner. If ever there was a grant proj)os('d to any public man more 
discreditable than another, the prc'sent was that; and it In' were the 
Manpiis of Hastings, In' would ratin'r starvi' on bread and water, than 
submit to receive a sum of money under such conditions; lor wln*n merit 
did call for public reward^ that reward should be given in a way as grati- 
fying to the receiver as to the givi'r. During the lile-tinn' of the nohh' 
Alaripiis attempts were made, though ilefeated by ojiposition, to «irter 
him u suitable reward. In history he would stand as tme ol the greatest 
Covernor.s-(ieneral that ever e.xisted One who held power dining an 
e.xtraordinury crisi,s, and brought .several im|>ortanla(l’airs to ii lavouruble 
eoneliision, and left India in perfect peace ; in vvhieh it might have remain- 
ed to the prc.sent moment. He did not think it con.si^tent with the i haracter 
of this Ccurt to agree to a grant of money on the conditions which were 
now proposed ; and he submitted it to any man of common sense, or 
eoininon feeling, whether the residution was not degrading in the highest 
degree to every person concerned. In raising his voice against the terms 
of the resolution, he was willing, however, to agree to the amount of the 
money proposed. He vvouhl have submitted a much more plain and sim- 
ple motioDi— namely, that this Court, iu testimony of the tleep and im- 
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portant services of the Marquis of Hastings, do grant a further sum of 
20,000/. to his son tlic present Marquis of Hastings, He thought that 
tliis simple grant would have been more consistent with the dignity of the 
(Company. He held in his haml a statement, by which it appeared that 
the revenue of India, at the lime the Manpiisof Hastings went out, was 18 
millions ; but tliat w hen he returne<l it was 2.8 millions, making an increase 
of millions. If the ('ourt wished to act a liberal part, he entreated them to 
look to the grant they had gi\»‘n to a former ( Jovernor-General of 40,000/., 
for services exj)ected, not for services actually performed. He wished 
to mak(; one observation on what had fallen fiom an bon. Member near 
him respecting the private conduct of the Noble IMarquis. When would 
they find a man of any eminence who had not his weak points ? His em- 
f)arrassnK*nts arose from his heart being open to the calls of humanity 
and misfortune. However, a public ('ompany had nothing to do with 
the state of his finances. They were not to reward a man because he 
was jmor, but on account of Ids public services. However much bon. 
(lentlemen miglit di.sapprove of a man for neglecting tlie affairs of his 
family, yet they ought to refh'ct that the evils fell upon that family, and 
not upon tliosc who were lienelitted by the individual. The title wldch 
the piesent iMar(iuis of Hastings bore, it shoubl be remembered, had 
b(‘cn granted t(» bis father by his Sovereign, in consideration of his ser- 
vices in India; and if this (mnrt, when tlie circuinsfanees of the family 
made it imjiossible for them to suppogt that title with iteeonung dignity, 
should tliink ])ro])er to relieve them, he was sorry tliat their opinion wonhl 
jiass in the language which had been unfortunately agreed to by theC'ouit 
of Directors. A sinmle and plain motion vvoubl have placed the gnmton 
its jinqier footing, lie should, Imwever, in either casi', concur in giving 
his support to the grant, tliougli lie considennl itsmtdl; becau.se liethoughi 
that to be graciotis it should be jias.sed unanimously, and he would bt' 
the last pel son to h.izard any inteiniption of the un.mimity of the ('onit 
on this occasion. Hi* threw out his amendment in the shape of a sug- 
gestion, rather than of a formal motion. 

('idoncl St.vmiouk highly ajiproved of the spirit of justice and liber- 
ality in which the pioposed grant had originati'd, thougli he disapproved 
of the terms in which the resolution was expressed. 4'hat part of it in 
which the ('ourt comjdimcntcd its own libeialily, was awkward, and in 
bad taste. He recommended that it .should be retrenclied. Nevertheless, 
he thought the thanks of the (’ouit were due to the Directors for their 
liberal conduct on this occa.sion, and in jiaying a tribute, which he con- 
sideicd not as a tribute paid to the distress of the family of the Marquis ol 
Hastings, but to the virtui's of the, late illustrious Alarquls. To jiraise 
the virtuous dead was excellent ; but there was no sentiment more abused 
than that of ‘ dr iiinrfuis nil nisi honum.’ 'Po attack a living man was to 
inflict a real injury ; but to attack a deail man was to do no injury at all 
It vvaiP, however, honourable to ju'ai.se the merits of the dead, and merits 
such as the Marquis of llasting.s’s was rarely to be met with. Lot the 
(\)urt look to his eondnet in America, and to his conduct against the 
Pindarees, where he displayed the .strongest proof of the knowledge of the 
an of his jirofession. Let them look to his .struggle.s in favour of suffer- 
ing Ireland, and there was a proof of his patriotism. His conduct in 
favour of suflering debtors afforded proof of Iris humanity; and his 
loyalty to his Prince was unaccompanied by any feeling of selfi.shncss, or 
by any flattery. Under the.se circumstances, though he preferred the 
motion which h»d been read by an hon. Proprietor below him to the re- 
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(solution, in wlilcli the Dlreeturs luul eul(\i(ize(l thoin.M'hcs, Gu'erf) jel lu* 
^houkl ^Ivc hid vote for the ori.:;iiuil nmtioii. 

General Thornton could not ^I\e u silent M)to upon the pros(‘nt 
occasion. lie sliould supjiort the inolion, lliounh lie coidd uisli it liad 
been couched in other terms. He would ha\e been jde.ised to see the 
propotcd grant larg^er, hut as it was a great object to give a cordial vote 
on this occasion, he should not mo\e any amendmenl. 

Sir (h Fordks wished his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) had followed the 
example set by the f'hair, and abstained fnim drawing coinpari'-ons 
between the .‘'er\ices of the late Maripiis of Hastings ami hi'' ])i cdece'>sors 
in the Go\ eminent of India. H(‘ was ''orry in jiarticuhir to hear his hon. 
friend make observations tending to ilepreei.ite the -ervices of Lord 
AVellcsley, in coinjiarison at least with tho'-eid’ Lord Hastings. nn!\ 
He understood his hon friend to ha\<’ said, that the seinices of tlie iMar- 
ijnis of Hustings were infinitely siipeiior to any of his predecessors. 

Mr. IlrMi:: I said tlu'y would bear a comparison with any. 

Sir ('. rounns admitted they would bear a coniparMui, but houeier 
he might res[iect the imnumv of l.»oid H.isting'', hl^ services must aluavs 
fall hefoie those of the Martpiis ol Wellc'-lev, who had .'.ived <uir enipiri* 
in India by the destruction of the pow er ol Tipjioo S.ieib ; again, by the .siip- 
ure.ssion of tiie formid.ible jiower^collccted at llvdlii abad, niiiler General 
Uayinond ; and in the trememlous conllicts intlu' Dt'ccan, with the Peisli- 
wiih, iSindiah, ami Holkai. W’eie the balth"' id'A-sve ami Delhi, and all 
the splemlid achievementsof that tim<‘,to In* foi;.’<»tten^ Jl LordJ lasliiig'-’s 
.services were long, vvhv were not Lord die -b‘\ ’s eipiallyso? Gn)\ 
becau.se he was not peimltteil to lem.un to put flu' lmi''bing h.md to hi' 
vast and valuable SCI vices. 'J'hen as to grants on the bill (d Seringa- 
jiataiu, iau'd A\ elh"'h‘v had t!ie olb'r ol a giant <d l()(t,t'>()()/ , vvhidi he 
iioblv iiml generously declined, because it was inti'iiihd to h.ivi' taken it 
from till* ''jtolls of Sermgajiati'iii. \) hat w.ts dom* lor him.'’ As he 
would not accept the [uim ipal, th(‘ ( 'ompaiiv ga\<* him the iiiter(‘-l during 
the remainder of their Ghaiter In fad, he believed the .Nobh* .Mai- 
ipii.s received tlu' annuitv to thi" dav d he heiioiii able Ibiionet said 
he would d(‘.il out the same mea'-uie id jii'tiee to the lamily ol the 
Manpiis of Hasting.' as to otbei". I.oid Goinw.illis hiid leeelved 211110/ 
a-year, and his .son lecelved a giant (d 10,()t)()/, whieli w.ts also i (pial to 
an income of 2(1(11)/, Thi' MaKpiis ol Ha''tin;’s had reeeivi'd (>(),()()()/., 
which was cipial to .'ICOO/., and it was now proposed to givi his '•(>11 
20, (;()()/. more; so that it did not apjiear that the Manpiis (d‘ Hastings’s 
services had been raleil lu'low thosi' ol olhei''. He admitted the 
great merits of the iManjuis (d IJa'-ting.s as a iin.oicier ; and lor 
whateftfr had happened since he h it llu' Govirmiienl ol India, ol 
eonr.se he was nowI>(* accountable. Thi^ giant clearly re''ulted Irom 
their dilliculties, and it would be a libei.d .ict on tlie p.iit (d the ( om- 
pany, though he would have been better ideased il the wiwds had been 
left out in which they eiilogi-ed their own liberality. He would be well 
plca.sed ahso if this ineasuie were coupled with another, vvlrlidi he vvuh 
sure vvould meet the approbation of the whole ( oiirt ; lie mi'unt that it 
statue (c//ccr.v) of the ivlanpiis ol Ha.stings should be placed in that 
room, amongst the heroes and statesmen whine elligies alieady adorned 
it {hear, hour.) Than the late laird Hastings, a more nohle-minded or 
generous man never e.vi.-ted (///i/r, hrur.) If he had eome down from 
heaven his eonduet would not ple<n(‘ eveiy body; yl‘t he (Sir ( liarle.s 
Forbes) was quite sure that the more it was eNamined, the nioie it vvould 
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be approved. In finance the Murquis of Hastings had undoubtedly sur- 
passed all former Governors-dcneral. 

Mr. Dour.LAs Kinnaird tluinked the lion. Baronet for the admissions 
which he had made in contebtini* the clailn.^ of tlie late Marquis of Has- 
tings to the first station ainnngst the statesmen of India. On all hands, 
if was agreed that he was the most successful administrator of the atfairs 
of that extensile counlrv. His splendid fortune had been sneut in miti- 
gating the misfortunes (►f rank and birth suddenly liurleu from their 
elevation. His name ivas eonnecti'd with the best recollections of the 
■circumstances attending the rrench re\(dutioii. When he received his 
appointimmt to India, Jie pas comjielled to raise the means of Cipiipping 
himself, by anticipating, at the very outset, the greatest possilile benefit 
he couhl deriie from tlie ('ompanyS seriice It had lu'en asked what 
had become of th(‘ (it), DIM)/. ^ 1'ln‘ liroad tact was, tliat Lord and Lady 
Hastings had sold tlieir life interest in the money \ested in the trustees, 
in order to pay debts incuria'd by tin' late Manpiis’s service when he 
accejited tlie (joiernment of India The hoii gentlt'inan then stated in 
detail his objections to the modi' in which this grant was proposed. The 
more Lord Ilaslmgs’s iamil\ were in dillicultics, tin' more delicate ought 
to be the ('onduet of the ( ompanv in relieving them. He declared to 
(iod he would sooner cut Ins hand olf than have siLiiied that residution. 
He would vote for it, bi'eaiise, at anya’ati', it contained a recognition of 
the Marquis’s service'', though hi' sineerely regretted that it was so 
worded, lie regretted th.it the levenues of the ( ompiny were not in a 
condition to allow of a largi'r gr.int 'I’lie M.irquis of I Listings went out 
to India with all tin' dis.ulvant.iges of a man unac(|uaiiited with the habits 
and manner of thinking ot the Natives, but vvitli an energy unprece- 
dented in historv, finding his own .igeiits of coiitr.iry opinions to himself, 
having scarcely any .sujqioit lioni otheis, he acted on his own rcsponsi- 
bilitv, and the result h.nl been most successlul 'I'he Marquis of Has- 
tings ought to be paiiiti'd like IVricli's, with I'oitune at his feet lie 
would give his voice loi the present motion, though he was very sorry to 
sec it worded as it was 'I'ln' nioie legitim.ite object of the grant would 
have been to enable the l.imilv ol the M.inpns ot Hastings to assembh' 
round their own iK'arth, — that pl.iee which vv.is conseer.ited by some of 
the best virtues exercised bv their l.ither to suH'ering virtue. 

Mr. A.sTr.Lij said, th.it being oiii' of the Diiectors who had withheld 
his signature to the Uesolution, he felt, attervvh.it h.id j)as',ed, that he 
ought to state his view of the question Lor that jiurpose, it was neces- 
sary to make known much more than the (’hairni.in had stated. In his 
opinion, it did not become any deliberative bodv to vote a sum of money 
without siillicient intormation The grant was recommen(lcd|Wn the 
Resolution of the (’ourt of Dinetors, on the plea of the nec^nties of 
the Noble Lord, but it had been argued by the (’hairman on the ground 
of the late Marquis’s services ; an ample reward had been given to those 
services in 18HL bv the grant of ()(),OtH)/. That sum was vested in the 
names of trustees, for the benefit of the f.imily, as it was unluckily noto- 
rious, that if it had been given directly to the late Maripiis it would have 
been transferred immediately to his creditors. The Court had been that 
day told, by the lion. Proprietor who had spoken last, that this annuity 
hail been sold by the noble lord and his lady, so f.ir as their life-interest 
was concerned; and the hon. Centleman liadwi'shed it to be inferred, 
that they had been compelled to this act by debts incurred in order to 
enable the Marquis of IListings to take on himself the g’overnment of 
India. But it appeared, in fact, that the sale hud been made the year 
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after their return to this country, and he (Air. Astcll) would say, that 
it was extremely discreditable to them. The olijeet of tlie (’ourt of 
Directors had been defeated. This fact had been iiiVidentally mentioned, 
but it ou^dit to l)e borne in mind in con>iderin;; thi" application. There 
was not a sinii^le document before the (Jencral Court relative to this 
grant. The facts were all kejit out of \iew. As a guardian of the 
Company’s funds he was bound to tell the (hmeral Court, that in ISl'.l 
a proposition was made to the Coiiit of Directors to oi\e the noble Lord 
5000/. It was negatived, eiitht «)nlv havini; \oted for it. It afterwards 
pleased the (annrnittee of Correspondence to entertain the subject, at 
the instance of Sir (leoiite R(d)inson At the end of two (lavs’ debate, 
it was netfatived. A pn»nosition was tlnm made bv tin' Chairman, to 
give d0,0()0/. to the noble Lord and his familv His s(‘r\ie(‘s were taken 
as the groundwork of this grant. 'I'lie Coiut of Directors ayain negatived 
the propo.sition. It w,i.s, howevir, withdrawn, and tin' Chainnau had 
liberty to bring' forward another Anew pi (.po.siiioji was accordingly 
made, wdiieh was met by an amendimmt, that enough had been done for 
Lord Ha.stings and his lamil\ ; with a sHohl alteration of words, this 
proposition was that now befon' the Cdurl 'I'lu' necessities of tin* 
present Mar(|uis form the ground of this appeal to the sMii]);iih\ of tlui 
Court He (Air. Astell) called on hl.s nim'tt'en ('(dleagues, who had 
.signed the Resolution, to sa\ wln'ther that was not their motive. He, 
however, was of opinion, that rn'illu'i lilM'raHlv nor iiisliei' had any thing 
to do with the (piestion 'riie late AIar(|uis hims(dl, when Ik’ leeeivi'il 
the no, ()()()/. voted by the Companv, s|\lcf| it ,i |U'i,iet‘lv donation To go 
beyond that, would be an <‘\e(‘ss <>( lib(‘ialilv 'I'hesc were his .seiiti- 
numts, and he felt it his dotv to deelan' tlo io \<it onlv had he not 
signed the Resolution, luit he would resist it b\ all tin* mciins in his 
power. 

Mr. AVior.vm wasom* of those who had not dgned the r('solu(ioii, though 
he iidmitted the high services (d the .M.ii(|Uis of llasllngs Th(‘ Hon. 
Director then stated tin* se\(‘ral times th.il .i inolion loi gi .oiling h.id been 
brought before the Couil oI Direetois, and had ,dw a\ s been lU'y.iln ed, 
and .stated that thosii vveie the leasoiis whv he ( oiild iiev(‘r bring im his 
mind to agree to the proposed gi.iiit. Re-ides, beloie thev votiul this 
Mim of money, the Court ought to know how llu‘ rest of the l.onily were 
.situated. 

"J'he ChiAiUM.w said, that on his f.i-t ]iropositi(in, he h;id stated not, 
only the .situation of the Noble Mar(|uis, but ol hi.s -I'tms .iLo He had 
omitted the latter ])ait in his notne that d.iv, as the CoiiM id Diri'c- 
tors luw^ot .sanctioned his fust ajijdie.ition lletiusli'd the (lemual 
Court IfPIld act liberallv towards the Alar<piis'.s lamilv, a.s In' had been 
an able steward ol their allairs. 

Mr. AViora.m thought, that il the cireiiin.slanees of one part of the. 
family were mentioned, the circumstances of the whole ought to be 
l>rought forward. 

Mr. Campbell (d)served, that il had been eontmided to-day, that the 
present grant was to be given in consideration of the jioverly of the family 
of the Marquis of Hastings. If the Marquis <d' Ilasting.s had not been in 
the service of the Company, with what countenance could the Chairman 
have come forward to propose this grant to the present Marquis: 'I'he 
services of the late Marquis were the ground, and the poverty of his 
family was the motive, of the present grant. A di.stiiictioii should be 
N 2 
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insidft between the "round and tlio motive. In his opinion, Lord Hast- 
ings’s serviees hud not hevn adcMpiately rewarded. The "rant of (10, 000/ 
was SHllieient up to JHII), hnt were hi'^ suhsequent .lerviees of no value? 
Tlie Noble Lonl had remained in India three yeais at the request of the 
Court of Direetors, and wa^ no lewardto be "iven for his serviees durin" 
that period ? * 

The Dkpt’ty (biAiuMVN said, it was the misfortune of tliosc wlm 
tir^mcd a (jueslion warmly, to press alto"ether on one ])oint. In this 
ease, the j)arties itad agreed that somethin" was dim to a mereiful eon^i- 
deration of tlie state of the Noble Manjui.s’s family, as well as to his 
serviees to the (’omjiany. In order to briu" all parlies to unibon, the\ 
had eonsented to incorporate merey with jiistiee. 'Plie vital purjiose of 
llie j^ranlof bO.OOO/. liad been i(aine(l ; forlhou"h Lord and Lady Iliustiiie-, 
had vested tlieir life interests, estates woith 1800/, ji-year had been pnr- 
eliased for the family. The objeelions to the ,j»rant ur"ed by his two 
friends (i\lr. A.'.tell and Mr. Wijrram) amounted to as little as he ever 
heard from any two j;entlemen in that Court (<i — in fact, to no- 

lhin|.t laa^h). 

I\lr. Jamks Sttaut eontended that the services of the Itlanpds of 
IIas(in"S had been more ampl\ rewarded than th(i'«e of Lord Cornwallis 
or iiord Widlesley, but he thoni'ht that the family of Lord Ilaslini^s was 
entitled to the tfonerons synq)atl>y <d' thet'onrt. 

Tlie CifAiuMAN said, that as so mneh had been said alxmt eomjiaratiie 
/jrautr, he would state them To the Manpiis Cornwallis an annuity ol 
boot'/, had hemi i(ranled for twenty V ears, andafterwards a further sum ot 
d0,0('0/ to lu.s .son. To tlie Marquis Welle^lev an annnifv ol 5000/. had 
in like manner Iteen ‘■ranted at first for twimly year.s; it liad been afli'i- 
wards e\tended to the term ot his natural life, lie (the (-hail man) then 
had not been so far wronu;, whim, with a view' to eomjiarativi' grants, he 
had ori^^inally ])roposed *10, 000/. for the family of Lord liastiiif^s. 

Mr. SrrAitT had no intention of iustitullu" a eonqiarison betwi'en the 
serviees of the diilerent (lovernoi^-CiMural I’eihaps it was not neces- 
sary to say, that, the Deeean piize-moiiey oimht to be taken into eoiisi- 
ileralion as forming; jiurt of the award to Lord Hastings. 

Sir John Dovm. remarked, inrejdy to the lion. Diieetor (Mr. Stuail 
that the pri/e-monev to whieh he allmled was a <*rant fiom the Kin;,^ in 
the first instance well miitht they debit the Manpiis of llastin".s with 
i?0,000/.ifhe had re<'eive<l that Mini liom the Lottery w Idle in their service. 

Mr. 1) Ki\n.\ii:j) stated, that in eoiiM‘(|uenee of the delavs that had 
oeeurred in the jiavinent id’ the Deeean piize-money, an aei’umuhiliou of 
inti’resf was aeei nine on some debts ow iii» bv the late Mai(iuiblE|lastin'i.s 
in India, which would eat iqi the whole of the prize-money vvlicncver it 
iiiiijlit be received. 

Mr. Stuaut admitted, that fn that case his arouinent failed. 

Colonel Caki.o Doyi.k as.snred the Court, that of his own knovvlediic 
he could inform them, that the late Marquis’s sliaie of (he prize-money 
would be ubsorhed hy his debts in India with the interest. It would yet 
be a lonj( time before the prize-money claims could be .satisfaetoi ily 
arranged It was only lately that the prize-ndl.s liad come over from 
India. 

Mr. TnANT supported the motion on the same "round.s as were assi^med 
by the Chairman. 

The Cjjaiuman said, that with regard to the Deeean pti :e-incney, every' 
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fiioility had been j^lvcn by the East India Company in order tliiUtlie money 
nn^dit be paid to the oajdors. 

Colonel C. Doylk imputed no blame to the (hnnpany. 'I'he eldef blaine, 
he Itelievcd, rested witli the Odieers eominandini^ re^nnKMits not traubi- 
mittinj( the prize-rolls. 

Mr. D. KixNf.vinn had heard the <leelarafion of the Cliairinan with j^reat 
satisfaelion. 

Sir C. FonuES asked whether it would be a:>reeal»le to the fhnirt ft)r 
him to propose his motion fora statue, as an additiotUo this resolution, 
or as a separate motion ? 

Mr. 8. Dixon rose to order. lie objeeted t<) have the i)roeeedin;(s of 
the day interrupted by the introdiielion of a new and sc'parate «|uestion. 

Sir C, Forhes could not see why it was not elieihle to di-pose of bis 
motion at once, but as that course was objeeted to, lu' i,mv(‘ notice of his 
intention to briii^t( it forward at the next (ouieral Coin I . 

The (hi.MRM.VN then put the ipiestion, on the motion for tlie i,^ranl of 
2(),00(V. to the Manpiis «if Hastings. 

The moliim Wds carried in the allirmative, with oidy the dissent of two 
Directors and two IVoju'ietors 

KXI'EXCES OF (JEN’ERVL COrilT ANM) lULLOTS. 

(leneral Thoiintos stated, that it would lx* nmnmilM'red that at a former 
('oiirt, it had been stated by the bile Chairman, that if .my ITopriefor, 
di'sirous of piittimr <(U('stions to the Chair, would send his ()uestions in 
wriliiii,'’ to the Secret. irv before the meetim^ of the Court, he would receive 
an an.swer t<» tliein whim th(‘ business of the Court would allow'. lie h.id 
bin'll desit oils of kiiowim,'’ what w.is the expeii-i' to which the Couip.my 
was put, in eoiHcipieni'e of a IVoiirielor ealliu:,'’ a .'Special Court, or de- 
niaiidiu”’ a ballot. Ili' umb'r.'looil the Comp.iin wa- put to sevi'r.il hiiii- 
dred pounds exjiense for these pur|»ose> ; he had, therefore, sent a writ- 
ten (|U'‘stion, res[)eetiui,'’ those cit eunisi.inees, to the then Ch.iirin.in, but 
to his siujirisc, when he a^ked the ipie4ion in ( 'ourl, he could i;et no 
anwver. If the Chairman would answer the (jm'-iion now, if would save 
him the trouble of puttiui^ the motion of which he had ;^iveu notice. 

The CiiAiRMAN wa.i not aware of the •'•ommimie.ition to which the 
lion. Froprietor alluded ; but he would no a state to him th.it .hr e\pense 
of ealliii;^^ a Special Court w.is lo/., and that of ilemandiii^; a ballot 15/. 
General Thornton then withdrew hi.s motion. 

NF.W' .ST\Me REOrLVTION. 

CaptJ^IMAXFiCLD stated, that he broiiirht this subject before the no- 
tice of tflffc ('ourt becauM* he thoui(ht the ipiestion w.is extremely im- 
portant. A doubt existed rc-pectini( thi' b'^.ditv of the Xew Stamp Ile- 
nulation, but upon that point he was not (]is|M)se(l to eutertaiu any donbt.s. 
lie mi;{ht, perhaps, be told that, since the Stamp Act was in force in the 
provinces, there could be no objection to it.s beim( put into operation at 
Galcntta. The Stamp Hcl; illations were, however, introduceil into the 
provinces in order to prevent litii^ation ; but that w:us the worst reason 
for introdueinflf tliem auioni( commercial tran.sactions. The value of the 
stamps impo.sed in India, was treble that imposed in this country. He would 
pre.sently read to the Court a petition lioni the inerehanls of Caleiitta, 
to the Vice-President and Council. The manufacturers of India had been 
ruined by the introduction of muchinery, and he exulted that there vv un 
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u (Icnmnd in that rountry for En<(li.sh silks, cottons, &c., but the subject 
would soon ccii'*c to hi* one of exultafnm, unl{‘>s some means were de- 
vised of {(eltinif rid of the raw produce of India. Tlic revenue, to be 
properly increased, ouahl to be increa.'.ed from tlie ditlercnt branches of 
commerce. What was th(‘ rticnuc denied from stamps ? In 1825, the 
revenue derived trom th.it duly was 22 lacs !>6,()0() rupees, while the 
churjfes upon it w.is moK* than b lacks 2fM rupees, bciiuj a change of 
more than 7 per cent upon tin* revenue. Perhaps he mij^-lit be told that 
this only h.'innoni/.'-d witli the other jiaits of the sy-'lem ; hut that the re- 
venue was badly jpauai^ed in one depaiiment, was a poor excuse for its 
beins,'' badly inanjured in another department. Injurious as the Stamp 
R( unilatious w'et(' int ’aleutta, they were still more severely felt in the 
])rovinees Inlrodiieed, as thi'v wert“, for the purpose of preventin'^ liti- 
j^ation, they li.id aUo the etb'et of dehaiiiiiii the N.itivi's from their ri;;ht 
of appeal, ll'* once eaiii^hl a Native w liter of his writing a jietition 
for a poor Nati\(‘ 'FIk* wiiler t(d<l him tiuit the Native could not buy 
pajier on which to wiite hi^ wrone^, for the pni|) 0 'ie of <^a’tlin;^^ them re- 
dressed ! lie (('apt .M.i\fiehh at fir'l lidt indieiiaiit towards the writer 
lor lilndliiui, .is he eonsiih led, the (luvernment, hut when he knew the 
truth, his indii;nation w.e. eh.inued into "Vinji.ithv. hon. Proprietor, 
tifler st.itine the .iveision hdt hv tie* \ativ(‘> to he under tin* jurisdiction 
ot the Provincial Coin Is, wa^ .ihoiit to lead tlu' petition to which he had 
alluded iu tin* eontsc of Idn speech, v.lien 

The ( hiAi UM \N slated, ih il thi-('omtof Directors had not received 
the petition w hieh the hon Piopi leto'-s w.is about to lead. lie thoiieht 
the non. Pro|)iIelor h.nl lu'ltei wait till tin' (’oiirt ree<-i\ed that jietition, 
and it would then be compcti nt Jor him to (all for its jiioduction. 

(kijit iM.wi IK 1.0 .-aid, he should MMd the jietition as part of his .speech. 

The (’iiviHvivN stitf'd, that the Couit of Diicetofs could not promise 
to take into eoiisidci.ilion .i j'.ijier, i/f the exi'-teiiee of which they were 
ignorant. 

Mr. Ill MK said, he had intended to have e.ilh'd tin' attention of the 
(hmrt to this aibp'it, but at jne eiit it would, jieihaps bi' enoii;,di to pul 
two (jnestions to the (’haiinian 'I'ln first was, vvlietliei these new stamp 
rceulatioiis had reeeivi'd the iii.itiire eoiisideiation of the (hiiirt of Di- 
rectors. 'I'Ih' second, wlu'thei .i p('lilion, 'iuned iiv' nine-tenths of the 
Europi'an and native coinini'rcial inh.ibit.mts, had been referred liome 
by the PenuMl ( iov erinneiit ; and if so, whether it was under the consi- 
deration of the ( ourt ot Direetois 

'The ( hi VI R M VN said, in answer to the first (|uestion, that the reijula- 
tions had been apjioiiited by the Coiiit of Directors. They had been 
made in India, and leferred home, where thev had been ajijiroved In 
replv to tin' SCI Olid (|ue'-tion, he could st.iic that no jietition of the in- 
habitants of (’alcutia h.id reached the Court of Directors; and that he 
did not know, theiefore, to what ilccisiou the IJengal (jovcriiment had 
come with rcnard to it. 

Mr. IliiMr, : The rei,nilations state, that after May Ut, 1827, they 
were to be in force. Du von know wlu'tlier the stamp duties had eom- 
menci d ? 

The CuAiRM.vN . We have no advices as to tli.at fact. Our eommuni- 
cation with the (iov eminent ol India is not .sufiieiently bite. 

IMr. lli'iMK censured this, as an a(!t of extraordinary ncufli^encc on the 
part of the local authorities. There never was a ijreater instance of want 
of attention to the iuteiosts of the Company and the country. It was a 
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proof of their utter incapacity to rule over tlie population sulunitted to 
them. He would at the next ('ourt mo\c the .stroniicst vote of censure 
that could be framed, a^aiust this attempt to suppres'' the public com- 
plaints. 

The CirAiit.MAN rcmaikcd, tliat the hon. (icntlcman was premature 
in Ids censun-s. 'I'he (iovernoi-tlcnci.d was absmit when tins petition 
was pre.sented, and no ollitial account ol aii\ of tin sc ))roccediii^s had 
been received. 

('ajit. M vxFir.i.D, asked wbether he was to unders^und that tlie (.'ourt 
of Directors were ignorant ot tin* existence of this petition. 

The CiiAiimAN' n plied in tlie alhrmativi'. 

(.'apt. iMAxnr i.o then nave notici', that he would at tlu' next (piarterly 
court or earlier if j)os>ihle, biiiie foiw.ird a motion on the snhjeet of the 
stamp renulatioiis ri'cimth pa'sed at ('alentta. 

I\]r Wk.uam doprer.ited the line of conduct piirsm'd by hon. Tro- 
jirii'tors in eondeinniiii: a (Jovei unn'iit b\ wlndesale. 'I'he petition men- 
tioned by llu' ^all.int Propiirtor had not re.ieheil the Court of Diieetors, 
it is tru(‘, but liou. I’lopiietois must .illow lime lor the (iow rnment of 
India to eoiisjih'r uiion tlu* subject. 

I\lr. Hi .MK wislnul to l.now, whetln'r duiiiui tlu' time that the (lovern- 
ment abroad were eoiisidt i iii^ on the sulijcct, ih(‘ Mamp Ui'j^iilations 
were su.sjieiided, if not. In' thought the <'oiidu<-t of the (ioverimient 
unjust towards the petilioiieis 

After a tv'W' words from .Mi 'I’raiit, the inolioii was wilhdiawn. 
iMi'uisoxMi'.x r loK 1)1 iir IN i\i>i\. 

(’olonel L Stamioi'i; uave uoiiei' that he would, at tin* next (Quarterly 
(leiieral ('ourt, briiii; forw.od the followin:; motion — 

1 'i'haf a |)('tifion fiom the drbtois m the Ltie.it jail at Calcutta, jire- 
sented by .Mr, .lobn I’.dincr, and leroinmended by the mai'i'strates, 
merehauts, aLii'iifs, of shopkeepm •• ot th.il <ilv to the \ lee-lhesidcnt in 
('ouneil, is entitled to the attention ol the Court ot Diieetoi's. 

2 'I’ll. it it ap|)e<ii' li\ the |)eliiion, tint neither the iiisoheiit nor 
bankrupted laws of laiitl.ind ext'-inl to Uiili h Indi.i, anil that the debtors 
are theii' sidijeeted to eiuel, niijn'r, ainl unneees-uiv imprisonmenf , 
without reference to the iiiliiie and extent ol then debts, but dependin;( 
on the capriei' ot tbeii creditors 

.‘C 'I'liat in 1H12, one hiimli'. d debtors were liberated fiom C.deiitta 
jail, under the operation of the Insolvent .\ef, one ot whom bad been m 
that hot jail for KU.m i i,\ \ears, .ind that, when In iHl.'j tins ael was 
made jieriinuieut in l'aiL,bind, it w.is not extended toJliilisb India. 

4 'f hat font teen veais li.ul .since elapsed, .nu! ihoii^b the Court of 
Directors h.ive extended the .•.j(liit of the insolvent .\el under their im- 
mediate Presidencies, still d'-htois in the metropolis ot the three Pre- 
sidencies (under tin' /ofi.s >>/ an' vet doomed to perpetual 

imprisoiirnent. rinis one piisont-r h.is been lonrieeii _v ears, two have 
been twelve, and one lui' be. u eleven \ears in the snlfrv and otfeiisive 
dting-eoiis of ( 'alentta 

T). That this ('ouitdoth, theiefore, humbly n'eoniuiend tin' ( Vmrt of 
Directors to use all their inllie-nee in mder to extend the insolvent and 
bankruptcy laws to Tliitish Iinlia, and to ,iid in eslablishiiij:;, here, as in 
Condon, a society for the n'lief of :nforlun ate liebtof', (the operatioii ot 
liencvolent exertion,) In ini; in truth the only paliutive apjilicublc to llie 
prcpcnt system of Kn;,dish jiioeeduic. 

The Court then ajouriied. 
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CIVIL AND MILir.VRV APPOlNTULNrS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANCES, IN INDIA. 

[U. sl|,nufies Bombay — AI. Aludras — and Calcutta.] 

Alexander, R., Lieut., IStli N. 1 , to l>e (.'apt , v. Votinirson, prom. — M. Feb. !». 
Airdry, J. D., Lieut , 1st N. I., t ) be (Jiiart.-Mast., Interj)., and l‘ae-Mast , v. 

Hod;.,^', plared under (»rder>nl Covennninit of Forl-Cortiwallis. — M. Feb. 1). 
Aldritt, J., Lieut, Arldl., to l>e C.ipt., v. (Jamijje, dec. — M. Feb. 9. 

Atkinson, I/. II., Lieut, bai^jineer-^, 1o l)e 2d Liciit — .M. Feb 9. 

Anderbon, C. L. Me., to be Fouith .Jiid^e (d the Sudder Deu ance and .SioMer 
Fonjdary Awdandul, and Commis>ionor for Civ. and Criiu. dustice in tlm Dec- 
can. — 11. March 29. 

Ballon, N. D., Lieut , tith Ll. Cav., permitted, at his own refpu’.st, to rcsi;rn the 
Adjutantcy. — C. March 1 1. 

Beathon, W. F., Tilth N. 1., to b" Adj , v. dniuharl resi^med. — t' March 14. 

Hurt, T. W., Assist.-SnriJ:., appointed to the Med. Dutie.s ol the Civ. Station, Me;>- 
tnemsin|f, v. Roe, renuoed — C A|)nl (!. 

Blair, Lieut., 10th Lt. Car., to ad ns liiterp. and (juart.-Mast., in the ab.sence of 
Lieut. Skipton — C. Apul 2. 

Burnet, Brief., ajipoinU'd to the Command’of the I’aslern frontier. — (k Apnl 2. 
Bain, <1., Asaist.-Surji;., placed at the disposal ot the Med. Board in the Hon. 

Company’s Di.spensaiy. — C. A[)t d 2 
Buckle, I'k, Lieut, F-iifrineer, to lie Lieut — M. IVh. 9. 

Baker, B., Maj., Ith N. 1., on futlouuh to Fairope for health. — M. Feb. Ki. 
Bihcoe, d , Lieut, posted to lOtli N. I. — (k Maidi 21. 

Beadon, First-Assist., o( the C.iirison of Forl-William, to be Med. Odicer to tlie 
Aifcnt for the (lov.-Cen. on the N. Iv troiiliei. — C. M.iicli 2.1 
Bell, H. B , Assist. -Surir , M. I)., to be 2d Assist (iar.-Sui;f. ot Forf.-^^ illiain, v. 
Spiers, prom. — C. Max li 2d. 

Butler, Ens., TiTith N. 1., to do duty with llic ITth N. 1. — (k March 2(i. 

Bax, d. M., to be Secretary to (lovei nment, m the territoiial and (ommercial 
Department.— B. March 29. 

Black, AV., Mr., to he diuli^e and Maifist. of the Dist of Rajeshaby.— C. Feb. 22. 
Barber, Lieut, 8tli Lt Cav., to ait as yVdjntunt.— (k Match 2(i 
Barret, d., Ens., (lately admitted,) to do dut\ uitli (I2d \ I — Mmcli 2ft. 
Beoeber, (J , Lieut-Cob, .hi l.t (kn toollid.ite asSci. to the Md. Board, Com- 
mis.-Dep. dnnny; the ab.senei* id' ('apt. 'N onn|f — C. M.uch 2. 

Brooke, 11. K. M., F.ns, to do duly udb (I.klli N. 1. at Neenmch, — C. March 2. 
Bacon, M. (i. ff , to lie Majristi.ite ol C.iwnpou' — Maicli 29. 

Clarke, Mr , Mk C., to be Assist -diidfre at Siiiat.— U Apul .i. 

Cracklow, H., Liciit., 22d \. I., to be Actinff-AdjelaiU to a Field Detadiment. 
— B. March 29. 

Cnnnin^liam, W., Brev. Capt, 4 Itli Madras N. I., to be Dep.-Assist-Dnart,- 
Mast. -den. to a Brigade. — B. March dl. 

Collins, d, Mr., admiUcd a (kidct ol Infantry, and prom, to F.ns — B. March lf». 
Campbell, H. B., Lieut., to act as Adj. to the left uinif ot the dren. Rear. N. I. 
— B. March 8. 

Camjibcll, U. N , Liont., 4th 1., permitted to place his sen ices at disposal of 
dovernment of Couuvallis. — M. Feh. 9. 

(duirch, C., Lieut., 4th N. I., to lie Adj., v. (kim]d)ell. — M. Feb. 9. 

Crawford, AVk, Mr., to be Register of the Zillah Court at Shaninporc, — C. 
March 22. 

Collins, C. V, C., Lieut., posU'd to 2.‘)lh N. 1.. — C. March 21. 

Campbell, Lieut., .bth N. 1., Irnnslcrred to Pension List. — C. March 23. 

Candv, d., Lieut., 3d N. 1., placed at the disposal of the C'ommander-in-Chief. 
— B. IVb. 22. 

andy, T., Lieut., 20th N. I., placed at tlicdispoaal of tJie Commander-in-Chlef. 
B. Feb. 22. 

hapman, H., AssisL-Surg. app. to the Civil Station of Chittagong, v. Graham. 
— C. March 23, 
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Cowloy, Lieut., 3‘)tli N. I., to net jis Adjutant. — C. Mareli ‘HI. 

(’nrrie, Mr., 1'., to he M.Uflstr.ite of (loiruckiiore. — (’. March 1. 

('uull, A. 1) , I'.ii.N , Itli N. 1., permitted to icsiirn.— C. M.trdi 2. 

Client T, C., [..lent. 2.Jil N. 1 , on tiirlou rh U) l^url>pe for he.dih. — (\ March 'h 
Cliild, T. S., Assist-Siir^r ^ appointed to the Med. charge itf the l^st^^h. at lliss.ir, 
V. IVuniiiifton, promoted. — (J. April (i. 

Croxtori, Lieut.-Col. Command , rem. Iroin the lOlh to Ihtli N. I. — (h .Aprd 2. 

De Hutts, A. Td£*ut., Luirin. to he 2d fae'it. — .M Fel) !). 

Dee les, 1' , Mr , to he Ilea l .VvsLt to th'* C\port W.ireh'itise — (' Mari h 22. 
Dick.soii, C., Lii^. olst N. I. on furl, to l''iirope for health. — Mai eh 2.1 
Dau’KIii'^, Adjutant, Kith Light Car. to he llrigade-Alajor on the K>tal)li.shment, 
— C. Mar. 2.1. 

D.iwkins, C I)., Lieut , 2d Ing’d Car to he Brigade- Major, an 1 posted to \ee- 
luuch, vice Honeywood. — t' Mar. 2. 

Day, Lieut , to act as \dj. .md <)'iar -M.is.to Detach tilh Balt, diiiiug absence of 
Lieut. Il.m. II. B. Dal/ell.— C Mar. 2. 

Diindas, T. fC, Lieut., to act as Interpreter and Ouarter-Mastee 1th \. I,, in the 
absence of Lu'ut. Boisragon. — C. .Mar. 1. 

Duncan, .Assistant Surgeon, appointed to the Medic.il charge of llie 17lh N. I. 
— C. Mai 1. 

D.u’idsoii, T. K , Afr. to h* Magis of ChittaLouig . — C Mar. S, 

Dadnvood, K., I>ieut., Artill to he Ouait.-Mast. of the 2d liiigade llorsi* Arid., 
vice riolmson, on luilough — C. M.ir. 1 1. 

Dalliy, Assist. Apotlieciix, is attaclusi to the (icneral .Stalf — C. Apiil 2. 

Dent, .Mr. J , to be Ccdlcct ind M igis. of .Musiiljiatam — M .M.nch 21. 

Dampiei, II., Luuit. 12th N I. to act as Inteiprclei to the lell uiiigol the 1st 
Light ('a^aliy at Hajcole. — B. M.ih'Ii 2b. 

Dickson, AV , Col , (C B) 7lh Light C.iv., to cornin.ind the Bi igade force at 
Dooah.— B. M.irch .11. 

Duulo[), J. .A., Ml ., to be Judge and Session .lodge of I’ooiia .and Shoolapore, 
and AL'-eiit for the Adjustment of Chums ag.iiiist Sud.us in the Deccan. 
— B. March 2!). 

Dickson, .1. M., I'.ns. 1 Ifb N I , interp in llindoost.inee, to be Iikeu’ise Interp. 

in the Mahr.itta laii'.ni.ige. B. .M.imIi 2t) 

Diiiisterville, .1 II, C.iptain, to he I'a) master at the I’lesidiuicv, vice James. 
— B. Maichld. 

r.lliotl, T, C., Mr., admitted \ssisi.int-Siit igi’on — (’ M u .1(1 
I'klwaidh, .1., Lieut., tube \ilj. .ind Ou.irl.-M.ist of 1st B.itt i'oot \itil., vice 
ArCregoi , on fill loii"h,-'-( M.ii 1 J. 

L hot, M 1) , to be .Sei iclaiy to (he Bo.ird of Kewniie — M \lauh21, 
r.iskine, J , All., to be \ssi,t nit Judge at Kair.i — B. Xjud .'i. 

Foley, K., A.ssist.-Surg , jiosted to 1st \ I. — ('. Mar 2. 

I’oipiette, 11., Lieut., to l)e Adj., vice 'riionisoii piomoU'd. — C. M.ir 1 1. 
F.inpiharson, .1. II , Mr., to he acting Deputy Collect, of Custoiu.s .md Town 
Dutie.s at the Fiesidency — B. April 1. 

Fullerton, \\k, Mr., to he .Id AsM^tant-Collcctor of the Ciistonis at J'oona. 

■ — B. April i. 

Farqiiharson, L. A., Lieut., of the IIor.se Artil., on furlough to Ihiiope for 
health. — B. March 20. 

Fra.ser, J. W., Lieut. Artdlcry, to he Ouarter-Master and Interp. in the Hindoo. 

stance and Mahralta languages to 2d Butt. — B. March 22. 

Gordon, A. D,, Lieut. 4th N. I , or. furl, to Kiiiope for he.dth. — C. April 7. 
Goldingham, J., Mr,, to he Junior Deputy Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
— M. Mai eh 21. 

Grant, Mr. E,, to be Judge and.Criminal Judge at Kairn. — B. April .'i. 

Gdbernc, (J., Mr , to he Collector at C.andei.sli. — B. April 4. 

Graham, J. AV., Major, Interpret, to the .Supreme Court of Judicature, is placed 
at the disposal of the Command. -in-Chief for regimental duty,' — B. March 2.1. 
Gibbon, J., Major, to be attached to Malwa Field Force. — B. March Ifi. 

Grant, J. Jk, Assist,- Surgeon, to proceed with troops to Prince of Wales Island. 

— M 9S 
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Graham, W., Assist.-Stirgeon, M.D., permitted at his own request to resign. 
— C. Mareli 2 '.\. 

Gifford, W P., Ens., po^ted to 12d N. I. — C Mar. 

Giiflin, J. P., Capl. In\. Itat. posted to 2d Hat. — C. Mar. 5. 

Garden, A., Snrg., Mid. SioreKe<‘per at .^au»or, appointed to the Medical charge 
of Aitill. on tliat station — (/' Alar..'). 

Graliam, J., ('a|)t., RairaiK-M .aster, to resume charge of the Engineer Depart- 
ment. — H. Mareli 8. 

Graham, I) , Lienl. Ufth N I., to act as Adjutant to the Left Wing at Jaitporc. 
— IJ. Maich 8. 

Ilnwkins, J., Mr., to he Kegist. of the 24tli Pergnnnahs, and Joint Magis. at Ba- 
lasef.— (’. March H. 

lleyiand, A., Mr , to he llegi'.t. of the Zillah Court at Nuddeah. — April 5. 
IJumerton, A , Lieut,, l.'illi N. 1., to he Acting Adj. to a Field J)etachment. — 
B Mai (h 21). 

Hutchinson, (i , ('apt , 21th M. N. I , to he Brig.ule Maj — B. March 81. 

Hewett, \\k N , Ca])l , .^>lh N! I , on fnilougli to I'.nrope tor health. 

Hare, A., ('apt , 1 Ith N I., <tn fnilougli to Euiope — B. March L'i 
Hodge, Lieut,, IstN. i,, placed under oideis ol Goierninent of I’oit-C’ornwullis. 
-M. Eel) 1). 

Hill, II. II., Lieiit., posted to -lOtli N. l.-C. March 21. 
flogg, Lieut,, Hth Lt.Cat , to net as Oiiart.-Mast. and Interp — C. March 26 . 
Hail, J. W., Incut , 1 Ith N, I , to he ('apt. v. Curiie, resigned,— C. March 2. 
Honeywood, Bug -M.»j.,2(l Lt. C.i\ , appoint, to the command of the Govcrnoi ’s 
Guaid. — C. March 2. 

Hall, C. B., Lieut., to he Adj to Det.ichment of 2r)th N, I., v, Hay resigned. 
— C. Mail h 4- 

Iletlieiington, A. C,, Lieut,, 1st G/en. Begt. N. I , to .act as Adj. to a Detachment 
of the Gu/.eiat Provnui.d B.it , at Kaira — B March 8. 

Hewitt, M., Sen. Surg., to succeed Superintending Sing, Kemhall — B, Feb. 17. 
Halt, L. W,, fJeiit., 22d N. 1 , to he Oiiart.-Mast and Interp. v. MMntosh on 
fin lough. — B, Feb. 21. 

Irwin, J, A., Ml., Regist. of Jiianporo, and Joint Magistrate at A/.cemghiir.— 
C. March 1. 

Johnson, C. II., T.ient., 12th \ I , to act as Adj. to Lt. Companies of the Kurop. 

and Nat. Hegts at Poon.i — B, M.iich 2(!. 

James, C. B., ('apt., to he Inst \^sl■,t. Com. -Gen., and attached to the Surat 
Div. of the .\rmY — B. Mai eh Iti 

Jellicoe, Lieiit., ."i.'dh N. 1 , to act as Adj. during the indisposition of Lieut. Scott. 
— C. M anil 28. 

Jolf, C., Ens., to do duty M ith the 7th N l.—C. Manh 28. 

Jamc.s, Lieut., ti8th N. 1., to act .is Inteip. and ymo’t.-Mast. — C March 7. 

Jacob, Assist. -Surg., app. to the Medical Chaige ot the (Ith Local Horse Tangor 
Dnision.-— C. Mauli 7. 

Jan IS, Is., M.ij. 8(1 Lt. Cav. service, is placed at the dispos.-d of the Com.-in- 
Chief for regt. diit).— B. M.iieh 28. 

Jacob, G. L., Lieut., Oait.-M.ist. and Interp. in Hindoostunee, to be also Interp. 
of Mahrat. Lang, to 2d N. I. — B. Maich 2(1. 

Kerr, A., Cajit., 7th Lt. Cav., to be Maj. of Brigade at Dooab. — B. March 81. 
Leighton, Lieut.- Col. Com. fC. B.) to assume the com. of a Div. of the Army at 
tile Presidency.— B. Alaich 111, 

Long, S., C.ipt., to be attached to the Force in Cutch. — B. March 20. 

Moore, J , Sen. Maj., 18th N. I , to he Liout.-Col. Infantry, v. Jollie deceased.— 
M. Fell. 1). 

Miller, G., Lieut., post, to 2.’ith N. 1. — C. March 21. 

Marshiill, B., Lieut., post, to 2.Mh N. I. — (A Maich 21. 

Miller, Meiit., 40th N. I., to he Adj., Interp., and (jiiart.-Mast., v. Margrave 
and Vaiireiien.— C. Alarch 22. 

Margrave, Lieut., rein, fiom 40th to 25th N. l.—C. March 28. 
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Maling, C. S., Lieut. 18th N. I., to take charije ^)f the rocruith and men at Bar- 
rackpore, and proceed Avith tliem to Arracau — C. M.irch a. 

Mdlctt, F., Mr., to be Jud^e ot Jessoie. — March 8. 

Murray, W., Lieut., 2d 1., to he (apt. by Hrev— (’. March Hi. 

Morton, J., Eris , (lately admitted,^ tt) do duty AA'itli .')8tli N. I. — (k l\tarch 12. 
M'Gregor, Lieut., dd Ex. N I , to be .\dj , a'. Meati>on lein. — C. Maich K. 
Mercer, II. S , Surg , rein, fioni the l^t FroMino Suiir , to the S.inataii.in and the 
Officers of Gen. -Staff at the IbcMdencv— ('. Match .50. 

Montgomerie, E., Mr., to be \cf. \vsisi. to the Col (>f Cusjtoins, and the town 
duties at the lb e.sidency — H Ajoil 1 

Mitchell, J., Lieut., l.dth N. 1., to atl as Interp. to the .'dh N. 1. — B. March 
28. 

Martin, S., Lieut. -Col , 1th Lt. Cav. to command Miigade. — H. Maich dl. 
Napier, A., hais , posted to 2d \ I.— C M.iidi 17 

Neil.snn, Surgeon 7th Lt. Ca\’., to take diarge ol Ci\. Med. duties at Shollapoor. 
— 15. Ed) 21. 

(VReilly, Capt., Ifith N. 1 tetiri'd — M Feb 8 

O'Donuaghue, M., ,\ssist.-Smg. AL I)., .ippoinled to the Civil Station of Com- 
mercolly. — ('. .Match 2d. 

O'll.ira, C , Lieut 1th Id. CaA-., to be \dj. v. ILuttm lesigned. — C. March 1 1, 
Fears, T. T., Lieut, laigin , to he 2d Lieut — M Fel) 8. 

Fmson, A , to be Sen laeut Kith \. I v. OMCulh, letired — M. Feb 8. 

Fnnsep, Mr. 11. 'F , to be ,\gent to llie Gov.-Gim, iii the S.iugor and Nerbudda 
Teiiitones. — C March 2.1. 

Figou, M 1 . 1 1 M., to be dodge and Magi^li ate of Cutta< k.— C. M.trch 8. 

Fepp'’*d i Lieut ol Ailil , to be , Assist. -Supcnnteii. of Roads in the Sati- 
gor and Nerlmdda Ten itoi ICS — C M.iuh 8. # 

Fhipps, AV., Lieut to act as Adj. to 22d \' I \ Cr.ickloAV — M March 28. 

Fope, G., Lieut., 2d(l \ I. to ai t as Oiiait -Mast., i\c — R Maidi 8. 
RoAvlandson, C., Sen. I'ns., l()th N I. to be laeut a. Fiusoti, |uom. — M. Fell. 8, 
Ram.say, I)., hais , 1 1th N' 1. to be laeut \ I lull, piomoted — C. Maich 2. 

Rose, A\ . K. M , Assist -Suig , posted to .Id Id Cav. — C Maiih II. 

Roe, Assist. -Siirg., removed tiom AlAmen.sing to 'I ipper.di. — C Apiil fl. 

Roberts, Mr. C , to In* pimcipal ( olleitor .iiid Al,i!.'isti.ite ol tlie Noith l)iv. of 
Arcot. — M Al.indi 21. 

Roberts, Air A., to In Senior I)ep -Secretaiv to the Hoard of Revenue.- — M, 
Alai eh 21. 

Reid, All. L R , to be Colhutoi in the Southein Conc.m.- H. Alarch. 

Reynolds, d., Capt., to be attached to the H.uoda Sub.sidiaiy Force. — B. 
March 20. 

Sliuldham, J , Maj -Gen , lem fiom Kith to the lOth N. I — C. April 2. 

Steven, Mr. d., to he .Assist -dudge at Ahuuvlmiirirnr. — H. April .A. 

Seton, Mr. .A., to be thud .Assist to the Colleitorol Ahmedniif'giir. — H. .Ajiril L 
Sparrow, d d , to lie Collector of Customs ami 'Fown Duties — 15 M.irch 
Swanson, Lieut , Depot V Assist to the ILxecutive laigineer, on the southern 
Concan. — H M.ti(h27 

Simp.son, G. AV. Y., Second Lieut. Aitik, to be First Lieut, v. Riidjerd, deceased, 
— M. Feb. 8. 

Shuckburgh, 11. A., Lieut., posted to lOth N. I. — C. Al.irch 21. 

Spens, T., A.ssiht.-.Surg. M. D., to la- 1st .As.si.st. in the Gainson of Fort AVil- 
liam V. Brc'don, jiroiuoteil — C March 28 
Shortbreed, Lieut , 2d lair. Reg to act as Adjutant v. Stevv.irt, resigned the 
Adjutancy from ill he.ilth — C. .M.iich 2f» 

Smith, Mr. G. II., to be .Assist, to Al.ieii-liafe, and to the Collector of llooghly. 

^ — C. March 1. 

Smith, T., Siirg , to be Superintending Smg. on the estab., and posted to Allahied 
V. Durham, juocet’dc'd to Europe — C. Maich 2. 

Savage, J., Surg., to do the Med. duties ot the Civil Station, at Moorshedabad, 
V. Smith.— C. March 2. 
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Births, Marriaj^ps, and Deaths. 


Sewell, T., Lieut, lull N. 1., lo ofiimteas ajreiilfor army clothing 2fl DIui,ion, 
V. Macken/.io. — C. Mardi 2. 

Scott, J. W., Lieut , Artiil , on fiirlou 4 ;li to jMirope f ir health — ^C. Vt.ircli 9. 
Speiis, A., Lieut., to act as Xdj to tlie k‘ftuin<r fitli I'Atr.i 1. — C!. Marcli I, 

Sfotlariil, Lieut, 7lli N. I , to h.* .station Suil' OliiiaT at Tavoy. — C. Mareli 7. 
Taylor, C , Ln.s., dHLli \. I , to Lieut , v. M.issita invalid.— ,M. IVh. !). 
Terrancau, C., Lns., .’ith 1., to he Lieut., v. Campbell, traiisf. to the Pension 
List. — C. Mareli 2.1. 

Thompson, I)., Lieut., .^itith N. 1 , to lie Piriir. Maj. v. Cook, rem. — C. M.irch 2. 
Tytler, J., to bo (Tarn^oii-'sur” at Cliunai, v. I’layfair. — C. Mareli Ki 
Trotter, Major, of Inval. Lsl.ib. to do duty witli the 1st Bat — C. March 7. 
Taylor,.!. M., to lie Collector of Broach — B. Apiil 1. 

Thomas, K., Major, Int Lt, (iav. to a.ssuitie the command of the IJrijjMde in 
Kattyivar. — B. March 29. 

Troward, A., Ideiit , Line Adj. at Kajapoor, to take eliare:e of Aitill. Delacbment 
•Stores, I've.— B. March 29. 

T.ipp, T., Lieut., 1st Luropo Kc-'t. commanding: the Siihundees in tiu’ Noilli 
Coiiean, is a])pomted to the Ccn. Stall dllue at Assceie:!mr, v. II. Kensington 
res.“B. March H. 

Vanroneii, Lieut , removed fiom 10th to 2.'th \. I — C. March 'll. 

Vetch, Lieut , filth N. I , posted to the I’residemy — Maich 1, 

Vansandaw, Lieut , of Knngpore Light Inf. B.it. to act as ,\dj. in the absence of 
Lieiit. Kennedy. — C. Match 7. 

Vibart, <1. M , to be Collector ot Mimedabatl. — B. Apiil 4. 

Vardon, \V., Lieut., Lt Lt. Ca\., to be acting Oiiail.-Mast. to the left wing at 
Uatlywar. — B. \l.ii< h 29. 

Mhiddingtoii, CL C.ipt., I'higiticer to the Commissary Store.i Deiiait. at Barod.i. 
—B. March B. 

4\'ilks, 11., Lieut , 1st Lt. C.iv., to be acting Adj. to tbe left wing at ICattvwar. 
— B. March 29. 

Mhlson, lb, CLjit , 2(1 l.t Cav , on liiilough to lairope for health, — U. Maicli dO. 
^\.ltts, .1., Cajit., 1st I'airope Keg., to taUediaigeof the Comniissariat attached 
to the tioiips of Bomb.iy ILtab — B Mauh .U. 

AVade, A. 'I'., Kns., ISih N'. I , to he Lieut., \. Campbell deceased — B. I'ch. 2ti. 
^\alt.s, R., Lieut , lOth N. l.,tobe (Jiiaiter M.i.'ilei, Intcuireter, and B.iv Al.oler, 

V. Alevaiider, piom, — M. I'eh 9. 

AVyiine,(.i. B., .AsMNt.-Suig , ap|iointedto the (.’ivil St.itioiiof Patna, \ . Thomson, 
— C. March 2.!. 

AVihlcr, P. B. S., Mr., to he Resident at Nagpore. — C. M.irdi 2.5. 

Winglield, Lieut., Kith i-t Ca\., tohe \dj. v DaAvkiiis, pi om - A'. Mardi 2.1. 
AVilli.ims, I'his , ‘itlth \. I , to act as Intcip. and Ouart. M ist.— C. Match 2'9. 
Williains, il., (Mr., lo he Collector ol Sea Customs m the Cone. in — B. Apiil 1. 
Yoiingsoii, T., Capt., 18th N. 1., to he Major, v. Moore, prom. — .M. I'Vh. 9. 

BIRTHS. 

Adam, the lady of Lieut. A., I’.iv master of hi.s M.ijesU’s t'.ie Xi/.ambs bat., of a 
dauglilcr, at Auniiigabad, Mauli i.h. 

Alexander, the lady of fjieiit. and .\dj. \\b, of a son, at Neeuiucb, Jan. 21). 

Biisbby, tlie lady of II. J., ILtj , (bv. Seiv., of a daimliter. — B. March 20. 

Bulkely, the lady of Lieut. R., 2()th I., of a d.niglitei.— B. Mardi 27. 

llrow'iie, the lady of Capt., Roy.d Faigmeeis, ol a sou, at Ceylon, Feb. 28. 

Blown, the lady of Capt. A. W., Inspector ol Forts, ot a daii’ghtei.— B. April 1, 
Corbyii, tlic lady of F., F,s(j , Beng.il Med. Serv., of a son, at Sundaway, Arracan, 
Feb. 20. 

Cluster, tbe lady of Capt., dOlIi Reg., of ad.uigbtiT, at Masiilipat uii, March 9. 
Carvalao, (be lady of I'. i\. de, F.sij , of a ooii. — B. April I. 

Can iiigton, the lady of the Hon. J. \V., ol a son, at Cejion, Feb. I'.). 

Doveton, the lady of Lieut.-Col., .'18th Reg, of a son, at S.uigor, Maidi 9. 
Danbnbinj the lady of Capt., 22(1 N. 1., ol a son, at Rutmighira, Match d. 
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Diinslcrvillo, llio l.idy of (’apt. J. H. D., Mililaiy Va>ma>tor, at Prcs'uloncv, of 
a danghtor. — H. \piil o. 

D., the lady of W. F., of the Civ. 8ei., of a dao"Utei, at Meerut. 

—M. Feb. 17. 

Doiii^las, the lady of J., Ksq., Assij>t.-Sui|r , of a son, on the liver, near Hoelepore, 
Feb. 1. 

F.ulinton, the lady of IF, Fsip, of :i son.— C. Apiil I, 

Fllis, the wife of Mr. J., of the Adjutant's Olhco, ol .i daiiphler. — C. Feb. 2ll. 

Fell, the lady of Capt. T. 11., Iti%-M.ij. E. Fiontier, of a d.m^Iifer, at Daeea, 
April 2. 

Hunter, the ladv of Major J., oSth N. I., of a (laujihU'r— C Mardi .10. 

Hainploii, the l.idy of Lieut. J. II., .''lOlh N. 1 , of a son and hen, .it Sullaiipore, 
Henares, March 27. 

H.iriis, the l.idy ol II.. Faij , Assist -''urtr , of .i son, at IXura, Apiil 2. 

Ingram, the lady of Lieut. J. ^V , lOth N f., of a son, at \liuoi.ih, Feb. 1 1. 

Jervis, the lady of Capl. (J., FiiLriu., of a sou. — 15. M.inh .') 

Jones, the l.id\ of C.ipt. J. 15., 11th N. 1 , ol .i dau‘ 4 ;hler, at Cm id. on Shiiiioii, 
I21h July, iS2b'. 

M.'ieken/le, the I.ulv ot \V\, h'sii., M. I)., ('anloiiiiieiit Siin eoii, of a son. — 
M. March 17. 

Major, the lady of the Uev. IF, ol a .son, at Cejioii, M.ii'di 2.5. 

Ousley, the lady of Lieut , Fiole.ssor in the Colleee ol I'oH W illi.uii, of a sun.— 
C. Al.irdi .‘51. 

Finte, the l.idy of C Jj , Fsq , at the Fiesidency, Apiil 0 ^ 

J’lowdeii, the l.id\ ol W. II. (’., i’.s<| , ol .i (l.inditei , .it .M.ie.ui, Dec. l.isl. 

Uus.sell, the l.idy of C. D , Fsq , o( a d.iiiL'htei, .il I’.m-ilK — M. Feb. 2.1. 

.•^1111111, the l.ady ol Capt. C IF, 12th \. I.— AI. Alaich l.'i. 

T.ulor, tlie lady fd’ Lieut -( ol 11.(1. \., ol a son — M Mauli IH 

A.inreneii, the hulj of Capl , .\itill.,ol a daughter, :it Duui Diim, M.iidi 2;l. 


M ARKIACKS. 

Hell, (’.ipt. AV., of the Atlllleiy, to All- J \Mous, ,,t Huiduan, Maiih 21. 

Hnller, \\ ., Iv-i) , to Miss F.. Ha: lh<doiiiev. — C. Alaiih K 

Hlair, C.ipt. J., .5(1 Local lloise, to ( h.iilotte, lilth d.ai'dihi (.1 Hii;/. \'anrciicn. 
Com in Uohilciind, al H,iieill\, Al.iidi lit. 

l5r\doii, J., Fs<p, Al. D, .*surLf \itilleij, to l.li/a, daie-hter ol J. Home, Fsi]., 
Kelso, r\. H , at I’oon.i, Fib. 27. 

Caldecot, C. M, !■%(], Ci\ .‘^eiv, to Maipaiel, d.uiehlei of 'F Snillli, Fs(j , Cn . 
8urfr , Moorslied.-ib.'id.— C M.ndi I. 

Crump, 1’., F,S(i., to Miss Is.diell.i .‘^ ( horn, at .'s'eet.ipore — C M.nch 7. 

Doin^l.i.s, A., I'isq , Dep. Ass -Coiu.-Ceii , to AI. li.i \oiman, jcjunpcst daughter 
of the late (F M.iidm.iii, I'sii , .it .''C( imdi i .ibad, Al.iidi 2. 

(loidon, the IJon. H. (« , l.ieiit , 2. Id N. I. and A. I). C. to the (lov.-deneral, to 
Alis.s I’ll) ne, at Aleerul, Alaidi b. 

Harris, F., I'isip, to Helen, scioiid daiiehier of F. .Ar.diew, I sip Magistrate of 
Calcutta, at Calcnlta, Maidi l.'i 

Hamilton, (1., F.sip, to Miss F. N. 'I hoi nton, at C.ih i.ll.i, .Ajtnl .'5. 

Inncs, AVF, Tyieut , 12th N. 1 , to Fli/a .\nn, thiid d.mghti r ol the late M.ijor C. 
I’oiteoiis, at Calcutta, M.iiili .A. 

M'C.irthy, Mr. C., Head CleiK of the .'siipeiiideiuh nl of Folit c, to Miss Hadn I, 
eldest (laiightei ot T. I'uttei, Fsip, Siipei intendcjit of Indigo Factoiies, at 
Calcutta, March 21. 
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Birth, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Marsh, E., Licnt., 10 Upjrt., Assist. Superintendent of Bazars, P. D. A., to Jane, 
(laughter of W. Forlonir, Es(| of WVlWiot, N. B., at Madias, March 19. 

Maughan, P., Capt , Bombay Man ne, to Kli/abeth, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Arnott, Arbiickle, N. B., at Bombay, March l.'», 

Moore, Lieut., J. R. .')2d N. I , to Mis. l>\nnton, relict of the late Lieiit.-Col. 
Swinton, at Chittagorur, April I. 

Pearson, J. T., Esq., .Assist *Surg. to Mi-s I’, Fitzpatrick, at Calcutta, March 7. 

Stirling, W. 11 , Lieut , 18ib N 1., to Maiy, eldest d.iuglitcr of the late Captain 
F. Duncan, at Bomii.iy, Apiil‘2. 

Vanderstraalcn, J. Jv., Iwp, to Miss I'h 1 j. M. J.,daug!iterof \V. A. Krcckcnbeck, 
Esij , at Coloinba, Feb. 

Wilson, C. Mr , Marshall of Bombay (J. ml, to Ann, daughter of the late C. Bond, 
l'^s(l , of the Isle ot Ely, Cambridgeshiie, .it Boiiili.iy, rd). 27. 

Webb, V., Mr,, to M.ny, eldest daughter of .1. Batt\e, I’.sq , at Bagnlpore, at 
Calcutta, M.'iich 19. 

Ward, R., the Rev. A M , to Fanny, daughter of the kite W. Ironside, Es([. of 
Honghtun-le-.Spring, Dnrh.im, ,il Bomb.iy, M.uch 2<). 

DEVniS. 

Relcour, Mr. C. J,, Clerk in theoHiie of the Audit -Cen at Bombay, Mareli 22. 

Bayly, Major'!', of the (h'vlon Reg , Comm, .it Ruanwelle, and Agent for Go- 
veinmenlin tlie three Coibes, at the Giaiid I’ass, near Columbia, on his way 
to lU'oeure medical .idvice, Feb 10. 

Cotton, Mr. S. B , wileol G. 1' Cotton, lisip, Assist. -Siirg , 11th Foot, at Cal- 
cutta, Man h IH, 

Crommeliii, ('. B, Es(|., son ol the l.ile C. B. Crommelin, lAq., Ben. Civ, Sen,, 
at Gori IK hpoie, Feb 27 

Chesterimm, .1., I'-sq , at Puine.ih, at Calcutta, Ti b 17 

Crawtord, A,, Es(|,, (bv Sen Bom I'.sl.di., .it Bombay, I'Vb. 2H. 

Crawfoid, Mr., late ColleeUn ol .Mimed. ib.id, Bomb.i\, lab 20 

Dunlop, M., son of Major Dunlop, .h2d \ I , .it ( !ntt.igoiig, \[iril 1. 

Desplamies, the l.id\ ol the l.ite Capt F , .it ( .ib ull.i, ^|Ui!2, 

Liddell, Ell/ , (l.iughtei ol I) M‘\. Lidilell, I'sc] , at Calcutta, \piil .'i. 

Elliott, (i. 11 G , son of the Mon .1. E l^lllott, at Cabmtta, Maidi !>. 

Eastm.in, Mrs. 11., d.iughtci ot W Simiison, Es(| , at C.diutta, March l.’». 

Hamilton, B., sou of C. C. Hamilton, Es(| , at C.ihutta, Maich 11, 

lucell, Capt. T W , 28lh \. I., .it B.iii.ickpore, A)ud S 

Mellis, the M idow ol the l.ite Eieiit 11. M's 20th leg .it Poona, M.uch 12. 

Miisseeah, Re\ .Mxl-ool, (.i com eiteil Musidm.m .it Lucknow, in the house of 
Dr. faixmoorc, ami lot in.im se.iis a Mission.ii y ot the Church Missionary 
Society, andu'gul.nlx ordained, March 1. 

Scott, Mi.ss \. ('., d.mghter of W. Scott, Es(j., Assistant-Revenue Surve\or. 
— C. March, M. 

Skipton, Miss C, I\., d.iughter of G. Skipton, Esq. Supennt.- Surgeon of Agra 
and Mutree, C. Mar. 21. 

SethagHsee, Mrs. S. (’ , L.nly of C Sethagasee, E>q , at Dacca, Mar. 17. 

Stuirens, J., Esi] , Fust Judge ot the Piov. Court ol Appeal, Cire. West. Div. at 
Tellichevry, I'eb. 21. 

Tinker, M. P., IJeut.-Col. 2()tli N 1 , at Sea, April JO, IB2(;. 

Tate, .). !>(],, at Palipart nc.ir Cochin, iSl.irehJ. 

Thomson, the Mife ot Capt. R. T., C. March 2. 

Turner, the wile of .1., Esq., late ot Rangoon, at Prince of AVales Island, 
— Feb. 7. 

Vauspaul, 11. C., Capt. 41st reg. at vSe^cl•ndroog, Feb. 2.’). 

Worthy, Jane R., ^ife of Capt. J., 18th B. N. 1. at Mhow, March 18. 
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SHIPPINCf INTELLIGENCE. 


AURIVALS FROM I'.ASTI'.RN PORTS. 


Date. 

Port of Arri\al. 

Slop’s Name. 

Comniiiiuler. 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1827. 
Sept. 3 

Portsmouth 

Coquette 

Thornton . . 

1827. 

.South Seas 

Sept. 3 

Dartmouth 

Bo\ ne 

Pope 

China . . Mar. 2.1 

Sept, a 

Falmouth .. 

Maiy Ann 

O’Biien ,. 

Beng.d .. M ir. .31 

Sept. () 

Falmouth . . 

Thames 

II.iMside .. 

China .. Alar. 13 

Sept. 7 

Falmouth . . 

Asp 

1 louse 

South Se.is 

vSej)t. 7 

Falmoiilh .. 

Recovery 

BiooUs 

.South Seas 

Sept. 7 

Falmouth .. 

Coiom.indel .. 

Bo\i's 

Beiiual .. Fell. 20 

Sept S 

Tautli 

Louisa 

iM.ukie 

Bemr.d .. Mar. 27 

Sept. 12 

Downs 

Lonaidi 

Diis(ol] 

Bomh.iv . Apr. 11 

Sept. 12 

I)<I\V11.S 

\midi.i Wilson 

1 ndci w 00(1 

South Se.is 

Sept. 12 

Poitsmouth 

Indus 

Cock 

B.it.iM.i . A|ir. 2,1 

Sept 12 

Downs 

Ciimherl.ind .. 

Steel 

Coihiii .. Apr. 1.') 

S('pt 12 

Li\ ei pool . . 

Bride 

Blown 

Beiie.d .. M.ii. 7 

Sept, l.t 

Chde 

I'oilime 

(idkeson .. 

Boinh.i) . M.ty 8 

Sept. 13 

Dover 

Christi.inhav en 

Lai kites ., 

Cliin.i .. I'ch. 2.5 

Sept. 1,5 

Downs . . ■ 

Biightm.in 

Philips .. 

Smu.ipoie M.ir 2.'> 

Sept, l.i 

Down.s 

C.ina.li.in 

Reed 

Bengal . Apid 8 

Sept. 13 

Ky.le 

Ro\ .d Geoi ire . . 

(d.int 

M, on It Ills M.i) 111 

Sept. 13 

Dover 

Indispet's.dile . 

I’eiiton 

.South. Se.is 

Sept. 13 

fir.i\ esend. . 

Siisaiiiia Vnn 

PcK-e 

.South Se.is 

.Sept 1 1 

Dover 

Bnl.inm.i 

^\.dkeI 

Bomhav . Apiil ."1 

Sept. 14 

Downs 

Loid Aiiiheist 

Ci.iiiTie 

Clioi.i .. .Ian, 18 

Sept. 11 

\Ve} mouth 

'I'hcmis 

Pi .ill. on 

B.il.o i.i . .\pi il 2 

Sept 1 1 

iM.iig.ite ., 

M Urnet 

'Podd 

BeiiLod .. M.o 30 

Sept. 11 

Dover 

Lahiirn.mi 

'P.ite 

\.S. \\. Mio- 21 

Sept. 14 

Dover 

Th.ili.i 

Biden 

1826 

Beng.d .. Dec. 23 

Date 

1827 

ARRIV.U.S l\ l,.\sri.KN I'Oltas. 

Poi( 01 Arnval. Sluii’s Xaiiw ('uiam.uuli 

1 Pi'it Ilf j)(,jiait. 

Mar 10 

C.deiitta 

( '.Indian 

. . Beed 

. . Loudon 

Mar. 20 

Cal( utta 

Cl.insm.in 

.Snowden 

.. {'Kde 

Mar. 21 

('.d( iitt.i 

Angmon.i 

B.ikei 

. London 

Mar 2:1 

('ahulta 

Mcliish 

. . \ iiiceiit 

London 

Apr. 1 

Boml)ay 

S.ir.di 

. . 'Pucker 

. . London 

Apr. 1 

Bom hay 

-Mleiton 

.. Hill 

Liverpool 

Apr. 1 

Bomhay 

Fiti tune 

,. (idkeson 

.. Clvde 

Apr. 2 

Calcutta 

Othello 

.. .Sw.onson 

Liverpool 

Apr. 7 

Calcutta 

.lolin 

rieem.in 

.. (..otidoii 

Apr. 1.) 

Bomhay 

Miustrell 

.. Aikioll 

. . l/oiidon 

Apr. 27 

Batav la 

D.inul)e 

.. .St 'll ires 

London 

May 1 

Batavia 

lliiskinson 

.. Petiie 

.. Liver [lool 


Batavia 

Loretto 

. . Thomson 

fdveipool 

May 20 

Mauritius 

Madeline 

.. (dirld.in 

Loiulon ' 

June 11 

C;i|K* 

Bi itom.irt 

, . Brow n 

. , London 

Date 

DTPARTFRI-S FROM l.t UOPI,. 

i’ort of Depart. Sliii)'>. Natne. C'Dinriianrlt r Destination. 

1827. 
Aug 2.5 

Liverpool 

Pallass 

• • Ouoniane 

.. Maiirifins 

Aug 26 

Liverpool 

M.irgaret 

. . Ferguson 

. . Bomhay 

Sept. 6 

Deal 

A returns 

, . Wilson 

. , Bengal 

Sept. 13 

Deal 

Bloia 

, . Lt'eming 

, , Batavia 
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Jlato. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’.'* Name. 

Coinin.nulcr. 

Destination. 

IH‘27. 
Sopt. 13 

Doal 

M'olliin^doii 

F.vans 

Madras 

Sept. 13 
Sept. l.'» 

Deal 

Dr.al 

M. Sinai 1 LIphiii. 
L.'idy revmsham. . 

Adler 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Sopt. Ki 

Doal 

I..m).i 

Mil thews .. 

Capo A. M.iii 

Sopt. 17 

Do.il 

Awrioa 

M'alloid 

Bon'o’il 

Sopt. IH 

BoitMiioiith .. 

Tw 0 (m1 

(dinuhill .. 

Cajio tA Man. 

Sopt. 2U 

Dmd 

Diy.ido 

Kolioik .. 

Capo A M.III. 

•Sopt. 21 

Liverpool 

M.irmion 

damoson 

Maiiritnis 

Sopt. 21 

Liverpool 

Anil 

Foiiiior 

Mam if in.-i 

Sopt. 2.') 

Doal 

Copornions 

Stevens 

Mad. A Boiieal 

Jsojit, 2.'’) 

Do.d 

Chrisli.ma 

Wlulo 

.Maiinliiis 

Sojit. 2.') 

Doal 

Alexander 

Kit h.iukson . . 

M.III. A Con loll 


(ir-M:HAL fjST or Passkxc.ku.s. 

I’A‘'Sr N<.l K'^ JloAII U AIU)>. 

Dy (Im- from lloniI).iy at (iurnocK — Ln-uts, riiillij)^;, IticlMnl H)!!, 
Oic, M.u'ititiisli, anil ll.il|'li. 

Ky tin* lii ihiinnity [\in\\ Bomliav -Mr. (■'n'l'i'iliik. 

Ity the 'J'lidhn, Itom IkmiMl —Col. CollocK, \ilill ; C.'.jil''. liU'lii'ld, Atlill, 
Smith and Hamilton, Kith l<aiu’., \\ ('^lma(•oU•, and IKmIIh otn , Liniil-- (iialniin, 
Ai'till. anil Sniitli, K N.; Mosms W olsli, Thoma'', and MmhIIi'w > ; Ahotcis 
Cookn, two BoH’'', two (iowaiiV, two lamiMicn’s, SI. dm, and 'I'lpn It ; Mi'- 
(-'ajit. IK'atlicoto and thu'c diildion; Mrvdaiiu's ll.imilton and Ik’. do •, Mn'-i> 
Lnm.Mlim, Tiii|ii‘tt, and I ).i\ is , 71 iio.dids. 

I'y Iho J'liihnic lioni Bomh.iv .it Lnmiiool — llcniy Mi'diior, 1 'mj, Siii" , 
If. ('om|i.’s Sci\, fdu’d at so.i, Kith of i\la\]; ('.i],t I'atiuk WiKon, !h)iu!i,i\ 
i'lstahlishini’nt. 

By the Mmio ('(nl/r, fiom Bombay at fa\c'rjooI — Bunt. Fustcr, loft at St 
Jldon.i ; I'-nsign Sciuon 

By tho lltiiofht/^ Irom Bombay at Livor|f.ol . — Mr. .1. M Mitdioll, Ofliroi, C 
I. Koyal Maiino". 

Bv \]u' I.oiun h, fii m Bombay — Col. ll.iio; M.i’ms Thow, Bombay Aitd! , 
aid Sjiinks, Mad. S(iv ; Cajit. Ilowolt and ladv, Bondiax Aimv, liwin, and 
Duke, 11. M.'.s (ith iof>( Limits lishor, CiKmi's Bo\.d', and l'’.ii(|nl',ii‘'on, 
Bombay Ai til. ; I’liilliji Baron, Lm]., Ci\ . Sm v. ; M.istor llondiy j Mi.ss C luil, 
two invalids, and six>oi\anls. 

By tho li^n Bonpal ■ — Cajil Uo(d, 11. M.’s -K Ih H^d., and Mi. 

daislino'. 

Bv tlio /I’l'.o/A , lioin Bmijr. 1 —('apt Bkh v. 

Bv tho , limn Chin.i , — Mr. (.hailts li.nio, Cumjain’s ’(niro (dird .it 

son, May.')) Mis. I'billiph f u m St. lUh n.i, widow (i Limilmi.int l'liilli]s ol 
tho Bombay Aimy. 

By tho t (iiM/iMoA/, fioin India — M.ijoi B.ikm , ('ajd.ilns Snodh and Biin, 
Dr. Cl irhton, Alr.ssi.s. Mas.^io and L.iidlio, Mi'-.sionaiirv, Mr. ('olt'-, MoKlaini'’ 
Mac Loan (and tliioo d.ihlron) Milnor, Colts, M.issio and Lardlio, and Mi"’- 
Bhind. 

By the ]V(Uini>ti u, from Madias — Liont, Bishop and lady, Capt Marjoii- 
banks and lady, Mr. llaiffi.oo and danehtir, Mr. Kiihard-, Mr. Cordon, Mi 
dodfioy, Mr. lioiatt, Mr. Lodcr, l.ionl. Bodinlichl, Mr. Llo}d, Mr. llaidin;,’, Mi- 
Knott, and Mr. Uroutt. 


To CouRKspoxDr.x r.s. 

ff'v have rarived a (opij of the Lrttn' addnysnl hi/ Mr. /Iruot to (he 
* Jxhitk' Jounuil ; ’ (Utd JtoU rcad'dij romphf with his m/ifes/, in giving 
it a place in the ‘ Orichtal Herald,^ should it he refused insertion in (he 
Puklieution to tchich it is uddressedy — an event, hou evir, which wc do >wt 
unticipatv. 
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It having come io the knowledge of the Proprietor of 'Tiik 
Spiiynx,’ that a dismissed Servant of that Establishment, latriij 
employed ns Publisher and Jdrertising Clerk io ^ The Spiiynx' 
and * OuiENTAL Heuald,’ has, since his dismissal, been surrepti- 
tiously endeavouring to prevent the usual transmission of Advertise- 
ments to these Iforks, and otherwise injuriously ajfecling their in- 
terests I’fJliLlC (!AUTION is given, not to attend to any o])- 
plicalion for Payment of Outstanding Accounts, or to any Notices 
respecting Advertisements connected with ‘The iSpiiynx’ or H)iu- 
ENTAE Hekaed,’ either from the Individual mentioned, or from any 
other Person whatever, who may not bring with them a wiitieii 
authority, under the signature of the Proprietor himself. 

Office of*']L\\v. SiMiYNx/ 147 , Strand, 

'Iftk October. 
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Benefits that would hesult from the Colonization of 
India ry British ISi'/rTLKRs. 

In the 35t]i Number of this Work we p:ave a review of tlic tir.st 
])ortion of a pamphlet written by Mr. Wlieatley, an Eng’lisli bar- 
rister, of Calcutta, and addressed by him to his (irace the Duke of 
Devonshire. This jiortion related to proposed measures for the re- 
lief of distress in Ireland, esjiccially by Emi^Tation, and led from thi.s 
to the conbideration of the (’orn Laws, and (.’olonization of Canada. 
"Idle second portion of Mr. Wlieatley’s work relates to an eipially 
important subject, the Colonization of India : and to this, as a topic 
of the highest interest, and one, jierhaps, of the very greatest imm- 
inent that could engage the attention of English statesmen, desirous 
of realizing from our Indian [)ossessions the full benefit they are 
capiible of conferring on the mother country, we now propose U) 
draw the reader’s attention. 

The relative duties and interests of Mother Countries and Colo- 
nies have betbre been enlarged uiion in the.se pages j the sjiecifie 
benefits likely to arise from the extension of the principle.^ therein 
developed, to India, whether it lie considered, strictly speaking, a 
Colony, or a Dependency of any other class or description, have also, 
from time to time, been pointed out j and the paramount necessity 
of Colonization, as * the one thing needful ’ for the preservation as 
well as improvement of that country, has been insi.sted on, in almost 
every Number of this Publication that has yet issued from the pre.ss. 
There is, nevcrlhele.ss, still room for further record of facts, further 
illustration of reasoning, and further application of argument, bearing 
on this great and interesting (|uestion : and, therefore, we rcQur with 
pleasure to the work of Mr. Wheatley, from which we shall draw, for 
the information of the English reader, materials, not otherwise acce.ss- 
ible to him, as the work is still unpublished here j and add to these 
such observations as may occur to us in the course of our examina- 
tion of its contents, with a view to lay before those likely to be 


• Sec * Oriental Herald,* vol. x. p. 206. 
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most instrumental in removing the evils of the existing system, 
and advancing the progress of those benefits which may be fairly ex- 
pected to result from a better one, the conjoint sentiments of men, 
writing with that local knowledge of the country, its capacities and 
its interests, which, next to a sound judgment, is considered the best 
qualification for informing others not j)osscssed ot this advantage. 

In that portion of his work directed to the consideration of the 
distressed state of Ireland, and the relief whicli might be afforded to 
this quarter of the empire in particular, as well as to the whole 
system of public wealth in (freat Britain generally, by the oj)ening 
of (Canada to a free trade in grain, and to the benelits of an extended 
colonization — topics which we discussed at (onsideiJible length, 
in the article before adverted to j ^ the writer adds.: 

* But it is not that this new system of public wealfh shoidd receive 
nourishment from the colonization and frt'c trad<‘ of Canada only : it 
should receive nourishment from the colonization and tree trade ot 
India, and, if no unworthy and contracted policy forbid our re-imsses- 
sion of it, from the colonization and free trade of Bgypt also. But 
the class of colonists rc(|uired tor India is very different from that 
■which is required for Canada. In Canada, populafion is wanted, and 
cultivators of the soil the greater the number of her colonists, the 
greater will be her prosperity; and therefore no portion of the globe 
can be better iulaj)(ed for the reception and suj)porlot the numerous 
populafion and hardy peasantry of Ireland. But \nln(\\i\.,popnlah()it 
is ali'Cadijfar too gtcal ; and it is not tho'^ewho [((hour that arc wanted, 
but those who are capalde of dircLtiini the labour of others; men 
who arc acquainted with the pracliee and theory ot agriculture and 
irrigation for the land, and master workmen, who are acijuainted 
with the principles of medianism, and the ap])lication of machinery 
to manufactures for the towns ; as it is only by the intnKluetion of tlie 
skill, science, and intelligenei' of Euroj)e, by means of such colonists, 
that any effectual improvement can be made.’ 

What are the particular views entertained by the writer as to our 
right to the ‘ re-possession ’ of Egypt, we do not understand. 4'hat 
such a country, under Eurojiean skill, might be made a garden of 
happiness and abundance, no man vvho lias ever travelled on the 
banks of the Nile can ihiulit. If the ’lurks could be indiued, by 
compensation in any shape, to cede its jiossession to England, the 
connecting link between India and this country would be worth a 
Iar‘>'e firice indeed. Of this, however, there seems but little proba- 
bility at the present moment ; thougli, from the threatening aspect 
of aflairs in that quarter of the world, it would be unsafe to predict 
the continuance of any particular province under its present rulers 
for any pumber of years. 


* See * Oriental Herald,* Vol, XI. p. 
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The most important part of the paragrapli we have quoted from 
Mr. Wheatley’s work, that which draws tlie distinction between 
the class of colonists required for Canada and India. In ^enenvl, 
whenever the Colonization of India is mentioned, the idea is instantly 
entertained that its advocates wish to transfer the surplus and pauper 
population of Great liritain to lind subsistence as hibourers, me- 
chanical and a^icultural, in fliudoostan : and accordingly it is im- 
mediately objected to this assumed intention, that tlie climivte of 
India would be altogether unfavourable to English labourers, and 
that the cheapness with which a rice-eating idolater can subsist^ 
compared with a beef-eating Christian, would make the wages of 
the latter altogether Inadequate to his support. All thjs is undoubt- 
edly true : but it is here an tirgument misplaced. For the advocates 
of Colonization in India do not want to see Fnglish hihonrers, but 
I'higlish directors of tahonr, capitidists, agriculturists, manufacturers, 
engineers, 8cc. j and these are jirecisely the classes and descriptions 
of men of which the East India Company are most jealous, and 
whom they effectually exclude, by the system wide h najuires all 
such persons to reside in the country (if they visit it at all) on a 
license of sufferaiice, to betaken from them, and themselves banished 
whenever the (loverument may see lit : a (enure of such insecurity 
that few or none woidd end)ark in any great enterprise, or risk 
much jiroperty under its capricious duration. 'J'he greatc,^t obstacle 
of all, however, to the ( oloni/atLon of India, and without a rcjieal 
of which, indeed, no approach to if can ever be made, is the unjust 
and jd)surd law which prevents indiv iduals of pundy IJritish birth 
becoming projirietors of land, while it adnnts to this privilege even 
the illegitimate olfspringof Ihitish fatheis and native Indian mothers, 
as well as the descendants of the Ik^rtugmse settlers, and all who 
come under the denomination of Indo-Jiritish, i\nglo-Indiati, or 
half-caste, meaning the whole progeny of mixed Furojiean and 
Asiatic blood, from whatever national stock, born and residing in 
India. This Mr. \\dieatley, in common with all others who liave 
ever turned their attention to the subject, has perceived, and he thus 
adverts to it : 

* But no benefit can arise from any system of colonization, unless 
permission, in the first instance, be granted to British subjects to 
pro)pTiet or s of land, with the consccpjcnt permission to convey 
the produce which they raise to England: for while (he practical 
effect resulting from the theory of the balance of trade, that of admit- 
ting money only, and excluding produce, continues a part of our co- 
lonial law, nothing more can be done fir promoting the relations 
between India and England, than can be done for jiromoting the rela- 
tions between Canadaand England, as no good can ensue from raising 
produce, which when raised is not to be admitted j and therefore, if 
liberty were given to any set of colonists to proceed to India for the 
purpose of furthering the interests rjf agriculture) no advantage could 
02 
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be , taken of it, as those who came out would find no employment, 
unless the privilege of purchasing landed 'property were previously 
conceded to British subjects.’ 

■ Mr. Wheatley, with a view apparently to show how the Govern- 
ment of India might easily, and without the necessity of purchase, 
transfer the present system of Zemiudaries to English instead of 
Native management, has stated his opinions on this subject in 
detail : and as in this lie has been greatly misrepresented by the 
enemies of Colonization, who have made no scruple at insinuating, 
that he would recommend the ])r()perty of the Natives to be taken 
from them and transferred to English successors, without j)urchase, 
and without compensation, we think it but justice to the writer to 
Jet him state bis own views in his own language, which to our 
apprehension certainly bears a \ery dilFerent meaning from that 
perversely attributed to it. He says ; 

‘ But the actpiisition of the land by British subjects, even without 
purchase, could not be considered an act of injustice. According to 
the Hindoo law, the fee siiuj>le of the soil of India has always been 
held to be vested in its government. The whole of the country has 
tliereforc been divided by its dillercnt ruling jmwers into so many 
/emindaries, part of which are now a-.ses''ed at alixed, and part at 
a contingent rent to tlie ( oinpanv. The /eniiiulars who collect the 
revenue from the ry ots, or peasants, are in all instances natl\ es. But 
\idiie compensation were made to these Zemindars, by granting to 
ithem alixed salary, and British Zemindars were ap’pointed in their 
stead, the Zemindarics might in a short lime he reduced to the simi- 
litude and condition of English estates, the rent to government being- 
considered, by an easy and familiar conversion, in the nature of a 
land-tax. Jly this system the governmeut and the ryots w'oiild be 
benefited, as much as the British Zemindar,from the lucrative cliange 
of his seignorage into fee .simple, would be enriched j nor would tlic 
native Zemindars have any just reason to complain of the salutary 
reformation. 

■ ‘.Under the present mode of collection, the ryots are reduced 
to the lowest state of degradation, jicnury, and oppression; for 
as they are completely at the mercy of the Zemindars, in const'- 
quence of the engagements tlicy enter into for the advances, which 
, the Zemindars in almost all instances make to them to enable them 
to cultivate the soil, nothing is ever left to them, let the season be 
^ ever so favourable, beyond the. bare necessaries of subsistence, 
notwithstanding that the moderate rent which is affixed by the libe- 
ral policy of government may, comparatively speaking, be ])aid out 
of a small proportion of the produce that is raised. The proper sa- 
* lary of the Zemindars is such a i^-centage out of what they collect, 
as is deemed an adequate remuneration for the trouble and respon- 
sibility of collection ; but in consequence of the dependent state of 
the ryots, from the ruinous terms that are imposed upon them in their 
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loans, it is obvious tliat the whole produce of the Zenxindarios.bt'vond 
what is rctpiisite to pay the rent to ^vernment, and yield U) the 
ryots their scanty pittance, is swept into the store-houses of the Ze- 
mindars as the unjust profits of their office. If, therefore, the native 
Zemindars were made to retire on the permanent settlem ent on 
themselves and families of the per-Qenta»e that is their due, and 
British Zemindars were appointed in their phice, tlje improved sys- 
tem of agriculture, and the humane regulations which it would ho 
the interest as well as the wish of British j>roprietors to introduce, 
would in a short time not only allow a larger surplii } to the ryots, 
and a larger revenue to government, hnt would allow, in addition, the 
acquisition of an ample and honoanihle fortune to themselves.’ 

Nothing, wc tliink, ran be idainer than this, as to the proposal 
compensation to the Natives : though not in the nature of a purehnsr, 
in the common acceptation of that term ; and altliough it might be 

still betterto havetheestate^ ill India the property of British individuals 

of independent minds and fortunes, yet even under this projiosed 
arrangement of transfer from Native to Jiriti.sh management only, 
wc concur entirely with iMr. Wheatley as to the extent of benefit it 
would jiroduee. 

‘ No country would (hen exliibit a brighter aspect than the plains 
of India. Tlie inincK of the natives woiild be liberalized and ojiened 
by the science, which a more intimate intercourse with Europeans 
would diffuse} the gloomy supersfitions, that now prey on their dis- 
tempered fancies, spell-bind the freedom of (lieir intellect, and destroy, 
by absorbing tlieir faculties, would be dispersed} and the dark destinies 
that have so long liung over tlieir devoted country, as if they had 
been, and were to be coeval with tlie world, would be ^hanged at 
once, by (be more than magic p«)wers of reason, into an age of light 
and happiness ; 

‘Non alios priina crcscentis ori!»iae iiuiiuli 
llluxibhc dies, uliunue habaissc Icntin ia 
('rediderhii • ver illad crat, \er ui.i^oius agchiit 
Orbis, et lixlieniis p.ircehaiit IkililiU'* Jairi/ 

‘This privilege, therefore, of the possession of landed jiroperlyhy 
British subjects, being conceded, together with eoIdHization and 
free trade, ample moans would be furnished to realize the wealth, 
which this latter holds out, as the produce of India far surpasses that 
of Canada, or any other jiart of the globe of the same extent with 
itself, in amount, value, and variety.’ 

The writer next passes to the consideration of anotlicr great evil 
in the existing state of tilings in India, luiinely, the mode in which 
justice is administered in the interior of that vast country. He 
adverts to the fact, that when we first took possession of the country 
from the Mohammedan conquerors of Ilindoostan, we found all the 
business of tlie public courts conducted in the language of |he«J 
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conquerors, which was not the language of the people, but Persian. 
Instead of substituting for this tlie English tongue, which would 
have made all proceedings intelligible to the judges, or the Indian 
languages, which would have made them intelligible to the people, 
we most absurdly retained the Persian, which is now the language 
of neither conejuerors nor people, and is nearly equally unintelligible 
to the ;suitors, the witnesses, the pleaders, and those who have to 
pass judgment on cases conducted through the medium of three dif- 
ferent languages — the original being the Persian, and translations 
of this being made into English for the judge, and into Hindoo- 
stannec or Bengalee for the suitors — placing both parties entirely at 
the merey of the intermediate oflieers of the court, through whose 
hands these translations of the pleadings and evidence pass ! To 
mitigate this evil, great pains have been t.iken to give, through the 
College of the East India Company in England, as well as that in 
Calcutta, a comjjetent knowledge of Persian to tlic young gentle- 
men of the (avil Service, before they proceed into the provinces to 
fill their judicial appointments. The inelliciency of this, however, 
may be seen from the language of the author, vho sa)s : 

^ But how perfectly futile this precaution is, the existing stale of 
things in the provincial courts sulliciently manifests j as, notwith- 
standing every ellbrt to the contrary, the most ojiulent litigant still 
continues to be in almost all instances tlie victorious party. If, 
therefore, justice is to be administered in a less exceptionable form, 
it is absolutely necessary to rescue the judge and the suitors out of 
the hands of tlie Persian law ollicers, by directing all legal jirocecd- 
ings to be conducted and written in the English, instead of the 
Persian language, which will be attended with the additional advan- 
tage of having but one language as a medium between the judge 
and the jiarties to the suit, instead of two. lint it is not only for the 
better administrati(»n of justice that this alteration should be madcj 
it should be made also with the \ icw of bringing the English language 
in^ more general use, and making it as mueli as possible the com- 
mon language of the country. iSotiiing can tend to advance the 
natives with easier and more rapid steps to a nearer level with 
ourselves, than opening the sources of European know ledge through 
this channel; 

‘ ^11 dc nova ingrc-ssus honuiuiin experientia cepit.’ 

* But instead of supporting this question by my own reasoning only, 
it is better that I should avail myself of the aid and relief of the great 
master of history, who has illustrated this subject, as applied to the 
Homan empire, with the peculiar olo(|uence that pervades his mag- 
nificent work, the glorious result of the collective learning of ages, 
concentrated in the capacious mind of u profound and penetrating 
philosopher. Gibbon says*; 


* Vol. i. page CO. 
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' So sensible 'Wete the Romans of the influence of lanp^uanjc over 
^ national manners, that it was their most serious care to extend with 
' the progress of their arms tlie use of the Latin tons;ue. 'flje an- 
^ cient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscati, and the \’enetian, 
‘ sunk into oblivion : but in the provinces, the East was less docile 

* than the West to the voice of its victorious preceptors. This obvious 
^ ditlerence marked the two j)ortions of the empire with a distinction 
' of colours, which, tlum^h it was in some deforce concealed during; 

* the meridian splendour of prosperity, became gradually more visible 

* as the shades of ni^lit descended uj)oii the Homan world. The 
‘ western countries were civilized by the same hands that subdued 

* them. As soon as the biirbarians were reconciled to obedience, 

‘ their minds were opened to new impressions of ]vno\^ledl;e and 
' politeness. 'I'lie lan^ujiii;e of \ ir^il and Cicero, though witli some 
‘ inevitable mixture of corruption, was so univers;illy adopted in 
^ Africa, Spain, (iaul, Britain, and Ihinnonia, that the faint traces of 
^ the Hunic or Celtic idioms were preserved only in the mountains, 

‘ or among the peasants. Education and ’study insensil)ly inspired 
‘ the natives of those countries with the sentiments of Homans, and 
‘ Italy t;a\o fashions as well as laws to her Latin provinces, 'fhey 
‘ solicited with more ardour, and obtained with more facility, the 

* freedom and honours of the state; supported the national dit;nity, 

^ in letters and in arms; and at length, in the person of 'rrajan, pro- 
^ duced an emperor, whom the •'scipios w'ould not have disowned for 
^ their countryman.’ 

After adverting' to the ])ectdiaritic.s which made tlie situation of 
the (Irecks dilfercnt from that of the Homans, and referring; to the 
profjress of their colonies and conquests, from the Adriatic to the 
Euphrates and the Nile, tlie historian continues ; 

* It is a just, though triti* observation, thiit v icl»)rious Home was 
‘ herself subdued liy the arts of Lreece. 'Ihose imnioital writers 
‘ who still command the admiration of modern Europe, soon became 
‘ the favourite object of study and imitation in Italy and the w'estCTn 
‘ provinces. But the elcji^anl amusements of the Homans were not 
‘ suffered to interfere witli their sound maxims of policy. A\'liilst 
‘ they acknowledged the charms of the Creek, they .'isscrtcd thedig- 
‘ nity of the Latin tongue; and the exclusive use of the laller was 
‘ iiillexibly maintained in the administration of civil as well as niili- 
‘ tary government. The two language.s exercised at the same Lime 
^ their separate jurisdiction throughout the empire: tlie former as 
‘ the natural idiom of science, the latter as the legal dialect of juiblic 
‘ transactions. Those who united letters with business were equally . 
‘ conversant with both; and it was almost impossible in any pro- 
‘ vince to find a Roman subject of liberal education, w ho was at once 
' a stranger to the Greek and to the Latin language. It was by 
^ such institutions that the nations of the empire insensibly melted 
' away into the Roman name and people,' 
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Mr. WhoJitlcy\^ * ]))?cl;intry’ — we use the term as a quotation 
from his opponents — has becu' made the subject of sneer and sar- 
casm, by those who )nid nothing better to oppose to his arguments, 
liut we think the use here made of liistorical facts as happy, as it 
must be convincing to every unbiassed mind, as to the natural elTeet 
of the causes described, and as to the duty which this exiunple 
ought to impose on succeeding conquerors. To this, Mr. Wheatley 
thus Jidvcrls : 

^ If this example, therefore, and this reasoning, be worthy to be 
followed, tlie (>)inpany have done the very reverse of what they 
ought to have done. Instead of founding Hailey bury College in 
hhigland to teach the Englisli Hindoo, to teach the conquerors the 
language of the oon(|nered, they ought to have founded colleges all 
over India to teach the Hindoos Knglish. And if Eiiroi>e is to be 
realized in India by the introduction of European arts and sciences, 
and European improvements; if the Natives are to be brought ‘ in- 
sensibly to melt away into the English name and people,’ not only 
must India he colonized in the manner that lias been described, and 
latid(*d property be suffered to h(t held by Eritish subjects, but the 
English language must he established as the language of govern- 
ment, the language of law, and the language of business, or such a 
state ef amelioration can never be attained.' 

In all this we entirely agree : and, as to any apprehended difli- 
culty in effecting this change, wc have no liesitalion in giving our 
decided opinion, that if a perfect knowledge of tlic English lan- 
guage were made an indis))cnsable qualilication for employment 
under the Government of India, whether in Civil, Military, Judicial, 
Revenue, or IMarinc service — every jiarent desiring to provide for 
liis children in these services, would instantly set about giving them 
an English education, nor cease tlicir exertions until it liad been 
perfectly accomjilished. At present the groat towns of liombay, 
^dras, and Calcutta contain hundreds of individuals in the various 
bmces of Government (Moluunmedans as well as Hindoos) who 
have so (jualilied themselves, and who could not be employed as 
they now are without such knowledge. The same ))owerful motive 
of interest would extend thiir numbers indelinitcly till every indivi- 
dual, of the rising generation especially, might be brought to speak 
and write our language with ])crfect accuracy : and, even in a 
national point of \icw, (independently of tlie benefits to the Indians 
themselves by their adoption of a tongue in which all the most 
valuable information of the present ag-c is contained,) liow glorious 
would be tlie prospect of seeing the English language springing 
from a little island in the north, and covering large portions of the 
two groat continents of Asia and America 3 and finding its way into 
Africa by the Cape of Good Hope, into Australasia by our settle- 
ments on that fifth continent of the globe, and over the Islands of 
the Tacilic Q^ean from Oudieitc and Titet^rn ! 
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Mr. Wheatley next directs his attention to another subject, that 
of the dimate of India ; and this is, indeed, a |)oint of the utmost 
imiwrtance in considering the various questions arising out of its 
Colonization. He says : 

* There is one other point relative to India, on which it is necessary 
to make a few remarks 3 I mean, the selection of stations for the 
residence of Europeans. It is ascertained by experience, that the 
healthiest situations for European constitutions in tropical climates 
are those elevated districts, where the thermometer, when placed 
under the cover of a veranda, graduates from (>5*^ to 75°, such as the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica, the high lands of Java, and the hilly 
ranges of Alexico : though a still lower degree of heat, if it could bo 
reached, would be jireferable, as Dr. Baillie was of opinion, that the 
temperature of G3° was that which was most congenial to our nature. 
But throughout the torrid zone, it is necessary to be at an elev ation 
of about *1500 feet above the level of the sea, l)efore the thermo- 
meter can be brought down to a mean temperature between 0*5° and 
75°. In the lowlands which arc on a level with the sea, and vliere 
the ])rinci])al towns and forts are usually situated, it varies from HO’ 
to 120°. Where, therefore, a choice of residence is practicable, the 
hilly districts arc in all instances to be preferred to the plains. But 
as civilians are comt)elled to exercise their prote^sions and carry on 
their business in the principal towns, and as garrison duty and lield 
o})erations for the most part confine the soldier to the lowlands, the 
great body of Europeans who come out to the tropics are necessarily 
debarred of an optional residence, and must submit to the risks their 
particular line of life destines them to encounter. But as all our 
foreign dependencies, even in time of peace, should have a larger 
military force than is merely sullicient to garrison the forts, and aid 
the civil power in the maintenance of order, the stations to be fixed 
upon for the supernumerary body should umpiestionably be on as 
elevated ground as the conveniences ot supj)ly will admit ot, Ihese 
stations would also be most desirable asylums for the reception of 
troops on their tirst landing ; as much of the dreadful expenditure of 
human life, so unhaj)pily and suddenly incurred in the tr()[)ics, would 
be saved, were the new regiments, on their arrival, instead of being 
immured in a fort, or cantoned on the |)l«iin, immediately marched 
to a depAt on the hills, and there detained till duly seasoned to with- 
stand the sickliness of the climate, 

‘ These elevated situations, too, from their sui)crior salubrity, arc 
equally necessary for the seats of government, unless some forcible 
and urgent reason exist for confining them to the cities on the low- 
lands. Commonly speaking, the duties of a governor may be dis- 


* It is proved by experiment, that an elevation of 2400 toises in the 
tropical zone produces a eoldness equal to that of the frozen zone. ► e c 
‘ Remond, Observations surlcs Voyages dc Cuxe dans la Suisse,* toiu. u. 
p. KH, 
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charged in one place as well as another; and as the principal officers 
connected >\ith the administration ofulTairs liavc no duties to per- 
form, except those that relate to gov eminent, there is no reason why 
they should not have their residence contiguous to that of the go- 
vernor, to whom tliey should always liave a ready access, instead of in 
the unhealthy atmosjdicre of the low ground. Let tlic head quarters 
of government 1)0 fixed wliere they may, the interested and ambitious 
views of various individuals who would Iw Ix'iieHted by living near 
them, would soon give birtli to a new city, more splendid than the 
old one: and, instead of being injured, the colony would acquire 
additional lustre by the ehangi* of position. 

^ Whatever may he tlie siekness and sulTerings of those civil and 
military Eurojiean bodies, wliosc destiny now coniines them to the 
lowlands of '‘'('aleutta, .Madras, and Bombay, tlierc is at this instant 
no remedy, us no in(|nir\ has ever been made into the comparative 
bealtliiiu'ss of otlu'r stations, and no happy spot been tixed upon, 
where ICurojieans could enjoy llie tenqierulure of their native clime, 
and found a city innovioii^ to the disea ^es and malaria of llic pLiin. 
Of late, however, some interesting letters liave a])j)earcd in the news- 
papers on tlie peculiar heallhiiK'ss of the Nilgla'rry hills, an exten- 
sive range of high table land, situated between Madras and the coast 
of Malabar. 

From one of these letters, written by an Englisli gentleman from 
the sjiot, the following extract is made : 

“On the morning of the liflli day, I arrived at the foot of the 
hills, and began the ascent in the middle of the next night. At day- 
hreak, I round mv.self amidst all the ehanns of mountain scenery — 
rocks, and mountains, and woods, and streams — and, after an ascent 
of soipc hours, reached a little station called Diuhutty, where a few 
Europe'. Ills have built cottages, to breakfast, at leu o’clock. The 
thermometer, which below stood at PS was licre exactly lower, 
and I was glad at night to get under two good blankets. I cannot 
describe to )ou tlie delight 1 b it at the eliange. I forgot that I had 
been ill; and notwilhslaiuling mv fatigues, was out all day, almost 
believing lu) self in England. I'lie scenery at Diuhutty is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, the hills are very precipitous, and strongly resem- 
ble the painting of Swiss .seeiu'ry. "I'iie climate is delicious — and there 
is so mneli in every resjieet resembling England, that one ceases to 
think himself in India: 1 am sure I did, when I walked out with the 
ladies two miles to a three o’clock dinner in the month of May. 
After a few delightful da)s, 1 continued my ascent on horseback 
about tiftccu miles to this place, called Ootucainund, about '2000 feet 
above Dinhutty, and of course somewhat colder, the scenery all the 
way up grand and beautiful in the extreme. Here the country is 

* There is no work written on India that does not complain of the 
unhealihincss of these situaliuna. iSec * Eenuant's View of Hindostan/ 
vol. ii. p. 2yd. 
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different from that about pinhutty, and I think I like it less. This 
may be descril)ed as a hilly country at the top of lofty mountains, 
and we are \ery near the summit. Dodabet, the crown of the Nil- 
ji^erry hills, rises just over our head here between 80(K) and ‘J(KX) 
ieet abo\ e the level of the sea. A f^reat part of this consists of open 
lawns, and gently swelling hills, rising one above another to a great 
height, covered with line verdure, and occasionally broken [)y a 
rugged mass of rock. Here is no pestilential jungle or noxious 
marsh, Ikautiful little woods, as in England, are scattered over the 
country, and give to the whole aspect the aj)[)earan(’e of a grand 
park, excellently well laid out, in some hilly country at home. 'J'heso 
little woods fringe c\ cry ravine between the hills, through each of 
which, without exception, little crjstal torrents ru^h down on every 
side. With the exception of the want of cultivation, every thing 
here is English. The woods are carpetted with strawberries, ane- 
mone, and violets. 'J'he white dog-rose, honevsuekle, and jessamine, 
twine themselves over all the trees — and blackbirds, and larks 
innumerable, make the hills ring with their song — but the violets are 
shaded by groves of gigantic cinnamon and rhododendron, with its 
great masses of scarlet blossoms, and the song of the blackbird is 
interrupted by the croaking of the monkeys, and the screams of the 
pea fowls and jungle cock. The whole, however, is delightful. 

“ It seems almost inerodihle that sueh a ( onntry aiidcliiuate should 
exist so near the e(|uator, and surrounded by such burning ( limes. 
In truth, all the peojile below are (piite seeiitieal, and will not make 
the trial, cxcejit the civilians of (’oimhatoor. 'I'his regi(»n was not 
known till IHI!), when the first v isiiors were pineluxl with the frost, 
'fhe greatest advantage of the climate is its eipiality, the temjiera- 
lure v arying little after the motiMion has once changed. At this 
moment, iiiy hands and feet are so cold that I can hardly write; I 
am obliged to blow on my lingers, in a little close shut up room 
with curtains, and all the apparatus of English apartments, exeejit 
a lire, of which 1 should be very glad. 'I'he thermometer before me 
now stands at , 5 b® at eleven in the morning; but the southwest 
monsoon is, just set in, and the hills are covered with mist and driz- 
zling rain. The mercury licre never rises above During ]\Iay, 

the hottest month, it never exceeded that in the shade; so that the 
climate offers no obstruction whatever to Euroiiean labour and en- 
joyment. The English here, ineluding some fanning and g.irdening 
men and their families, are all as stout, and strong, and healthy, and 
work just as hard as at home. And the thildren, with their fat rosy 
laces are unparalleled in India. 1 am out all day wandering over 
hills and woods (ptite enchanted. In the warmest days, there is so 
line an air, that no sort of inconvenience is felt. In short, it is wholly 
European. The soil is deep, and rich beyond measure : all European 
fruits, and vegetables, and Howers, vegetate lu.xuriantly 3 and nothing 
which England produces would fail here.” 
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Benefit of Cohnizinff India 

This is a long extract, but it is justified by its importance ; and 
although we do not agree with an early notion, first broached by Mr. 
Wiieatley soon after his arrival iu India, that the Nilg^erry hills 
would form the best site for the metropolis of British India, still wc 
concur witli him in the opinion that tlie tine situation and crimate 
of that elevated region ought to he made the utmost possible use of 
for settlement of colonists j while, if a second London could not be 
founded on its lofty eminences, there is no reason why it might not 
have a Bath, a Cheltenham, or a Montpelier, to answer all the jnir- 
poses of these celebrated cities or towns in Europe. Mr. Wheatley 
concludes by saying : 

* If, then, English vegetables will grow on t|ie * Nilgherry hills as 
well as in England ; if turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, can be 
rciired there, and held labr)ur be endured by l^birojicans, there is no 
reason why an English colony should not be immediately established 
there, and if the genii of India still liave inlhienec on earth, why Kent 
and Surrey, with all their villas, ])arlvs, gardens, and farms, all their 
woods, rivulets, hedgy lanes, and roads, their best and beauteous 
scenery, should not rise up at their bidding to decorate these delicious 
haunts. 

‘ Tunc agni j>inguos, ct tunc inollis;dina vina, 

Time souuu dulces, dciis;e([uc iu montibus iiinbra).’ 

‘ And should it ever hajijien, that the three jiresidencics should be 
united into one, as they unquestionably ought to be, and a better 
government be instituted for India than that by wliich it is now ruled, 
it is not too mueh to hope, that the English may at least have the 
glory and delight of founding one city, where all the health that is 
enjoyable at home may be enjoyed there, and from whose proud 
towers, 

‘Tcrraruni ct rcruni doinini,’ 

they may issue their orders, not only to govern the plain below, but 
to control the councils of every power in tlic eastern hemisphere, from 
rdvin to Cairo.’ 

The remainder of tlic ‘ Letter to the Duke of Devonshire ’ is oc- 
cupied by further sjiccnlations respecting Egypt, and other matters 
of considerable interest, eonneeted with the main object of the writer. 
But the space nsually devoted to a single article will not admit of 
our doing this justice iu llie present Number. Wc, therefore, de- 
fer it to .some future opportunity. In the mean time, as intimately 
coimceted with this bust portion quoted, as to the line climate to be 
found in the elev ated parts of India, and the use which might be 


• Had India been open to } ^ sk colonists, there can be no doubt that 
the hilly ranges ivoula long been cleared of jungle, and that 

we should not have ceiled ,, c beasts of the forest the best stations, and 
bO respectfully have faubmiiud to take up our own residence in the worst. 
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made of so valuable a blessinp:, we transcribe a portion of a com- 
munication from a correspondent in the interior of India to one of 
the Calcutta Papers, as given in the following extract ; 

' From Bareilly, in thirteen marches, }ou get into an English 
climate.” 

^ Such is the statement of an experienced observer, with a perusal 
of whose letter we have been favoured by a triend. This fact, we 
are aware, is already well known to most of our readers ; but us 
among them there may be some not so well informed respecting 
the climate of Almorah, and the general neighbourhood of the snowy 
mountains, and to whom a few remarks upon the subject may 
prove of some service we cannot do better, perhaps, than to de\ote 
a portion of our space to it. 

* Our correspondent, (putting the heated plains of Uohileund, 
entered the mountainous region on the 15th ot A])ril last. 'J'he 
(litTerence of climate was hO keenly perceptible on the lir^t march to' 
Bheem Teaul, that a tire was not disagreeable at night. Let our 
Calcutta friends bear in remembrance what kind ot (Timate we 
enjoyed in the City of Palaces, at the time our hill-wiinderer was 
enjoying the snug comforth of a lire. Halting two days at Almorah, 
he then proceeded due north, into tlie snowy mountains, (only six 
marches from thiit iilace,) to a beautilul village called Ramiiee,^ 
which he reached on the 1st of Alay. Here the cold is vpoken ot 
as being very great. 'J'he thermometer, exposed to the open Jiir 
and sun, mornings and evenings, was at 50' to 5l'\ and its highest 
point, exposed to the uieridiaii sun, was 7b during the whole month 
of May. On the 22(1, after an eclipse (»t the moon, severe thunder 
storms were experienced, attended with hail and rain, and on the 
23d, the rains regularly set in. 

^ Bamnee is computed to be situated from 20,0(X) to 21,0(X) feet 
above the sea. 'J'he rains there were very heavy. 'I'he thermo- 
meter for June ranged from bS'-* to bO'’ in the mornings and even- 
ings, and 70° in the middle of the day. 'I'liere were only three sun- 
shining days during the month. A slight shock ot an eartlnpuike 
wjis experienced j and alllmugh cimdoped in clouds, every body in 
these elevated regions seemed (juite hcaltliy. 'J he tents ot the 
party were hutted over during the inclement weather. All July 
passed in continued rain ; the theriiioincter at bO''’ in the morn- 
ings and evenings, and b2° in the middle ot the day. At the end of 
this month the peasantry began cutting their barley, ot wliich the 
crops were very line. M'heat not ripe. 

* In August the wheat wavs reaped, and the jiarty prosecuted their 
journey to Budree-Nauth, 'Tapobun, iSolurc, and back again. At 
Tajwbun it is not unusual to stop and bathe in the hot springs. 
On account of the vast (juantity of rain that had fallen, the snows 
had melted more profusely than had been known for many years : 
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it is not, thorofnre, to he wondered at, that the Ganges Hooded the 
country below to n greater extent than generally happens. 

^ The party returned to llamnee on the i-hSth August ^ left that 
place again for Alniorali on the dth September, arrived there on the 
11th, halted the inarched again on the i:3th, and on the Kith 
arrived at Kautke Godovvn, at the foot of the hills in the forest. 
Between the last jilaee and Sheeri^hur, the country is tloodcd by a 
dam made by the Bampopr Chief. 'Hie grass on the highway came 
up to the howdahs of the elephants. Indeed we jiresiimc that no 
other animals could have made their way through such a road. 
The want of strong [lutlees, or wooden bridge!? over the canals, was 
un))leasantly obvious j buttlie circumstance docs not appear to have 
occurred to tlie llampoor Chief. 

'' To a person re<(uiring health,” says our correspondent, “I would 
advise, instead of the Cape, or going to England, a trip to the snow'y 
■mountains. The pure bracing air soon restores tlie liver to its 
proiier functions, and the cold urges one to take exercise, which 
comidetes the cure. I'he nerves are braced, and it is astonishing 
the elasticity one feels.” 

^ To the eastward of Bamnee, about six or eiglit miles direct 
distance from the station of our travellers, arose tliat immense pile 
of mountains called llamnec IVak. All the I'inglish vegetable seeds 
tlirive surprisingly at Bamnee ; and in the jilaces from whence th(' 
snow had recently melted, rhubarb, kootkee, spikenard, and rhaiiy 
other medicinal herbs grew. (Jame is jilentiful, consisting of varie- 
ties of the pheasant and jiartridge tribes, woodcocks, kc. Then' 
are no hares ; but the stag, tlie chamois (thahur), wild slice)) 
(burrul), and wild hogs, abound. 

^ Of wild beasts, our travellers only saw three bears, whicli thev 
hunted, but did not succeed in killing ; and a small sjiecies of 
leopard, which attacks dogs, shec)), and goats. 

^ Bond, it wamld appear, is very cheap. Afdieat flour we get OO 
seers (at 84 rui)ces the seer) for a nijiee j' 2 maunds barley, 0 seers 
of fine cow whey, and 7 seers honey, ))er ru|)ee.” That is, we |)rc- 
sumo, a nijice for the specified (puintity of the different articles 3 not 
for the whole. The tatoos and gram-shee|) were fed on barley and 
oord, and there was jilenty of delicious spring water. 

* Our travellers w'ere quite delighted with Bamnee altogether ; 
and it would ajijiear that it is a very desirable station for invalids, 
who might do as the game do — (juit the plains in the month of 
March, and go to Bamnee, where they might stay until the end of 
October, so as to be down in the plains again early in November. 
By following this plan they could have cold weatlier all the year 
round. 

‘ The snow commences falling at Ramnee after the 15th of No- 
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vcmber, and is all thawed off (save on the iiig’Iicrpeak.s) in M.'ireli. 
At night four pair of blahkets make one just comfortable. 

'It is a’ great pity that tlion^h we have been now twelve }e:irs 
masters of the country, no mineraIoi>ical survey of the mountains 
has yet been made. Our eorresjiondent sa) s, that (gencTallv speak- 
ings presume) all the metals are to be found in tliese regions, 
but that only copper and iron are worked (and that in a very rude 
and uncouth way) by the Natives. 

^ Our correspondent is of opinion, that if some ( lever worthy per- 
son were to settle in that country, and open a school for children, 
tlie adventure would prosper. “ The joungsters (he writes) would 
thrive and be hardy, and their constitutions would b{‘ in jiroper 
trim for making soldiers and sailors. 'I'he boarding, lodging, and 
feeding would he cheaji ; and the boys nec'd nut har from llie sun. 
Provided hops wore cultivated, (and why should tlu'v not be beer 
eould be made. Oak, erdars, deodars, liollv, yew, evpri'ss, elms, 
walnuts, horse-chesnuts, and service ajiple-trecs, peaelies, apricots, 
wild-pear, raspberries, bhu^kberries, gooseberries, barbei i les, (aiul 
many other trees and fruit-trees,) all grow wild, and, bv eidlivation, 
cnidd be render'd superior to what we h.iv(‘ in Kngland. The only 
diflieulty from Almorah to Ramn'c is the road, but whieli eould be 
made good for 1*2, (K)() rujiees. Mules and tanvans lo.uh'd, and the 
liill bullocks, could travel all tin* way. 'I In* only large river to 
cross is the Jhnder, over which is a suspension biidge of ropc's, ( ailed 
ajoiilah^ there are two other places lit for Muiopean eoloni/alion.” 

‘ It is notorious to our readers tliat the climate* of India in gi'iie- 
ral is jirejudieial to tlie health and physical development ol' llu* 
children of Europeans. 'Die sami* n'lnark, we Ix'heve, is not ina[)- 
plit'able to delieatv* children of Past Indian jiarenlaga*. 'Die childn'ii 
of Kuroj)eau parents are g<*n('rallv sent to lOuropc* for tlu'ir educa- 
tion when they attain tlie age of from live* to idm* )ears. 'Diere 
are many, liowever, wiio, owing to the narrow income of their pa- 
rents, or perhaps from haviiig been left orphans, and totally unpro- 
vided for, cannot enjoy that advantage. W e have ourselvi*-^ heaid 
even commissioned officers in despair lament that they had not the 
means of sending th(*ir children to England for the benelit of health 
•'UkI education j and we have been infjrmed, that ehildien of liia* 
promise have sunk under the climate, at that critical period of 
ad(Aescenc(‘, when the constitution pim's after a nuin* natural locale, 
because their parents had not wherewithal to pay the e\j)ense;j 
necessary for the occasion. 

^ This is a subject of most serious consideration ^ but if our cor- 
respondent’.s proposal for the establishim nt of a sclux)! or acaulemy 
nt Ramnee be a feasible one, the evil admits of a partial remedy, 
^'^ot only could the children of soldiers and others be comfortably 
provided for at such an institution, but those of persons of superior 
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condition. If their means should be an insuperable bar to their 
sending home their children to Europe at the usual time, they miglit 
be placed at such an institution as the one contemplated,' until pro- 
motion, or other good fortune, enabled their parents to give them 
further advantages.” 

In a future Number \vc shall resume this important subject of 
the ^ Colonization of India,’ and give some striking examples of 
its prjicticahility as well as benelicial eifccts, where it has been 
already introduced by Sir Alexander .Tohnston, when Chief Justice 
and First Member of his jMajesty’s ('ouncil in Ceylon, — to whom 
that island and the friends of liberal Governments generally are so 
much indebted. 


IIk is Gonk ! 

11k is gone ! — luit Ills ineniory for ('\er 
Is entbaliii’d in liis genius suldiiin*; 

Ilis fame, like the mightiest river, 

^^'ill (low on— ^nidst the ruins of time! 

He is gone ! — whose hold (morgy tmvering 
Fmiohled Ids \ast muster mind, 

^^dlose elmpienee, always o’erpowc'ring, 

Supported the rights of inunkind ! 

He is gone! — yes, the bright star has faded 
t)Vr Britain — so lately whieh shone, 

^^'hose spirit her (‘onneils pervaded, 

To guuru both her people and throne ! 

lie is gone! — rival nations deplore him, 

Conseerating to Freedom his name; 

From the hopes of his country Heaven bore him, 

In the glorious meridian of fame! 

He is gone ! — scarce his Monarch hud bloss’d him 
AVith jmwer to achieve noble ends. 

And Liberty fondly caress’d him. 

When Death swept him off from his friends. 

He is gone !— but the wisdom enlighten’d 
The Patriot Premier bemieath’d, 

The pathway to honour has brighten’d, 

And hid memory for ever enwreath’d. 

He is gone !— and Britannia is keeping 

Her lone vigil over his grave 

Whom far distant countries arc weeping— 

The friend of the free and the brave ! 

O’M. 
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The Edinburgh Medical Journal, and the Quarteblv 
Review, on Contagion. 

[Communicated for the ‘Oriental Herald’ by a Correspondent in India.] 

It is a singular fact, in the history of human nature, tliat the 
greater part of the maxims and opinions by which we arc regulated 
through life are taken entirely upon trust. Most people not only pjiss 
the whole period of their existence without inquiring into tlie prin- 
ciples upon which the maxims thus adopted have their foundation, 
but l(>(3k with a species of horror upon the temerity of the few w'ho 
dare even to doubt their correctness, and still more to suggest any 
alteration in them. It is, in short, a question of faith j and the love 
of case tells us it is so much more convenient to repose in conli- 
donce upon the truth of that sort of information imbibed by us, 
traditionally and incidentally, in the course of our education, than to 
seek out the sources of such knowledge by the e.xercise of our own 
reason, that we arc mostly content to move on direct towards the 
mark pointed out to us by our peculiar avocation, and to leave every 
thing else to the care of those whom w’e suppose more interested in 
understanding them. Nor is this entirely to be regretted j there 
would be but little profit made of the discoveries of our predecessors 
if in every instance we were to push back the land-marks of know- 
ledge, instead of taking them as our starting-post, in the new race 
of iirtprovcment. 'J1uis, the transcendental matheiimtieian considers 
the most abstruse and complicated theorem, when once demon- 
strated, an axiom as ])lain as that things which arc e(pial to the 
same thing are equal to ciich other j and if in the course of some 
investigation, we ask him to explain some jiroblem to us, he has no 
hesitation in saying, that he cannot do so on the instant, but that he 
is(jmtc satistied of the result, and therefore thinks it unnecessary to 
interrupt his operations for that purjxise. It would be idle, however, 
to remark upon the wide diflerenee between mathematical truths 
and speculative principles, yet still no one will deny that the nearer 
the latter can approach to the simple elements and legitimate de- 
ductions of the former, the better. Every attempt, therefore, to 
inijuire into the foundation of generally received notions, and to 
place them on the basis of truth and experience, is entitled to the 
gratitude of mankind, since it cannot but tend to remove one of the 
principal obstacles opposed to our advancement in knowledge and 
happiness. 

It is to be lamented, however, that instead of adopting the view 
and proceeding in all discussions of the nature referred to in that 
spirit of candour and fair dealing which is best calculated for eli- 
< iting truth, professional men, from whom, if from any, better things 
might be exiiected, appear to contend for their infallibility alone, and 
heap every measure of abuse and ridicule upon one another, as if 
Oriental Herald, P 
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the ignorance of one set, or the motives of another, could have any 
controlling power upon (questions depending upon experience and 
past reasoning. If, indeed, it be impossible to expose wh^t is false 
in fact, on the one hand, or false in reasoning on the other, virulence 
and abuse will certainly be but a poor compensation for our defect 
in experience or incorrectness in logic. 

But besides the irascibility common to literary controversialists, 
there is another symptom of the weakness, or of the ignorance, of 
the learned, whicli is frequently to be detected on these occasions. 
It is in their instant and blind adoption of the authority of names, 
when coupled with opinions, which appear to favour their views, no 
matter whether such o[)inions proceed from persons notoriously in- 
competent to command our respect, whether the opinions themselves 
be grounded on false principles, or joined, in short, in the very 
same sentence with al)surdities of which any man of sense would be 
ashamed. In literary encounters, as in those of life and death, it 
seems, as if by the common consent of the world, it were considered 
justifiable to take every possible advantage of an adversary till he 
was effectually beaten down ; it is in this that the maxim, nimium 
altercando veritas amittitur, is so fully exemplified. Angelica is 
observed to escape during the struggle ; but seldom have any of the 
combatants the magnanimity of Rinaldo to propose a cessation of 
their personal strife, and to join in the common pursuit. Well 
might the poet exclaim : 

‘ 0 gran honta de’ eavalieri antiqui ! 

Bran rivali, eran di fli diversi 
E si Kcutiun degli aspri colni iniqui 
Per tutta la persona aneo (lolersi ; 

E pur per selve osenre, c calli ohliqiil 
insieme van, senza so^petto a\ersi.’ 

These reflections have suggested themselves to us on a review of 
the controversy respecting the supposed contagion of plague. A 
question of greater interest to mankind, whether it relates to a re- 
ference to the })ast, or to the principles which are to regulate our 
proceedings for the future, cannot well be imagined. Accordingly, 
In endeavouring to give an account of what has been written on the 
subject, we shall content ourselves with placing the debate as fairly 
as wc can before our readers as it now stands, without hazarding 
any opinion of our own, farther than by noticing the inconclusiveness 
of the statements advanced, when such appears to us to be the case. 
Our prejudices, we confess, incline us to side with the contaglonists ; 
but, as we have thought ourselves bound to try the question accord- 
ing to our conscience and the evidence adduced, we cannot deny, 
and we say it with surprise at our passive belief, that the non-coii- 
tagionists are right in stating, that, as yet, no satisfactory and con- 
vincing proof has been offer^ on the side of their opponents. 

The first article to which we shall turn is that on the Doctrine of 
Contagion, in the seventh Number of the new series * Edinburgh Me- 
dical aud Surgical J ournal ’ for J uly 1820, This paper is professedly 
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written with the view of disproving Dr. Maeicnn’s assertion, tliat 
the idea of epidemic and pestilential diseases depending <m con- 
tagion nfever occurred to Hi{)t)ocratcs or any of his followers j it 
partakes, therefore, more of a literary then scientific character, and 
whatever may be its merits in other resjiects, disjilays a degree of 
learning and research highly creditable to the authors whose works 
are referred to, and to the labours of the revii'wer himself, excepting 
that the latter hints, with no great liberality, that the learning in (jues- 
tion may be the learning of indexes, and the research nothing but a 
jiatient collation of authorities. 

IVe may remark in the outset, that like all other controversies, 
the present has become dillicult, chielly from the want of such a 
definition of tlie leading terms as all parties might (onsent to give 
them. Thus, whilst the contagionists give a soinewlMt loose and 
extended acceptation to the word coiilai,ntm, their opponents cer- 
tainly appear to restrict its meaning to the narrowest bounds ■, and 
it is not ditlicult to forsee that a termination of the dispute will only 
be found by lioth [larties sacrificing a portion of their notions of in- 
fallibility at the slirine of common sense. 

Dr. Russel, observing upon the various and \agiie ajiplication of 
the term contagion, states, that ‘it lias sometimi's ht'en used I'or the 
plague itself j sometimes as s) non) uious with infection j sometimes 
for the virukhit elllnvia issuing from the Mck, or from substances 
infected j and soniotimes merely as a j)ropc*rty common lovarioiis 
diseases j ’ and tliough probably onl) one of llu'se definitions he 
strictly correct, it must occur to ever) body that even in this advanced 
stage of the eoiitroversy th<*y are all emplojed without aii) hesitation 
as occasions may olfer. Tims, in the rommencement of the article 
under review, the word coabignoi is obviously taken as s)iH)!iymous 
with the plague itself; and (he jmldic consternation artfully worked 
up by the contrivance of Cardinal Monte, in ordoring an iiu|uiry to 
be instituted respecting the pcMilciuc, in industriously propagating 
reports that the neigli hour hood ndiiscd all lommcrcc with the (.Ity, 
and in permitting the departure of some of tlie ])relates, is taken by 
the reviewer for a belief in the doctrine of s[)eeilic contagion in its 
most restricted sense. Nothing, wc apjirehend, can lx.* more undis- 
puted than that, in the age referred to, the plague was looked upon 
as the most frightful of calamities. The descrijition given of it by 
Boccacio, to which, however, we intend more particularly to advert 
in the sequel, was calculated to spread its fame throughout the 
civilized world. Wc have not the means of ascertaining what mea- 
sures of police were then adopted on such occasions, but we conceive 
that the circumstances detailed in the extract quoted, (p. 107,) were 
quite sufficient to account for the sensation created by the Cardinal’s 
intrigues, without supjiosing ‘ that the doctrine of contagion already 
cxisM in the minds of the public.’ 

This Ia.xity of inteiqiretation is not the only circumstance which 
P2 
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tends to throw discredit upon the summar)' given in the paper be- 
fore us. We shall have occasion to remark, as we proceed, that in 
most of the (juoUitions made from ancient authors there is something 
to weaken the inference attempted to be drawn from them ; and 
many of them, if the original authors be referred to, will be found 
to be connected with other observations, showing pretty plainly that 
the term contagion wjis not by them applied to the communication of 
disease solely by contact or contiguity. In some cases, however, a still 
greater degree of disingenuousness appears to be practised ; and the 
instances adduced by Dr. Marx and others, are undervalued, ridi- 
culed, or passed over in silence, for no other reason than because, 
upon a calm review, they obviously tell more against the proposition 
contended for, than in its favour. ' 

We pass over the passages referred to at pp. 108, 109, relating 
to pestilential air, and to the j)ollution of itch and leprosy j and for 
obvious reasons, some of which are stated by the reviewer himself, 
we refrain from calling in (juestion the statements to be found in 
holy writ. In like manner, the segregation of lepers amongst the 
Persians, being connected with their religious o})inions, may be 
passed over j and, in short, the first writer from whom we might 
have expected infonuation on the subject is Hippocrates. On re- 
ferring to this great man’s writings, however, it is admitted (p. 1 P3), 
that ‘ search has in vain been made for any traces of the doctrine of 
contagion.' This silence is the more fa\ounil)le to the cause of the 
non^contagionists, as we know from Pliny*' that he predicted the 
occurrence of ji |)estilence, and sent his jcupils in all directions to 
render their assistance. 'I’he admission which the reviewer here 
feels himself called upon to make, th.at historians and philosophers 
understood the contagious jjropagatioii of the ])lague by touching 
the diseased, before medical men adopted the idea, is of itself suffi- 
cient, we apprehend, to render it very doubtful whether the moderns 
have not rather mistaken the meaning which the historians and 
philosophers in question ha\e attached to the term contagion. 'I'he 
reviewer, indeed, seems to be aware of his Ijeing open to this objec- 
tion, for in the citation from Thucydides, whilst he takes no particu- 
lar notice of the expressions by which that writer describes the mode 
in which the plague extended its ravages, he is anxious to impress 
upon bis readers that means touched, or infected j whereas its 
plain meaning in the passage referred to, seems merely, rcac/jcd or 
arrived at. Thucydides is describing the direction taken by the 
malady, from the pl}u;e of its first aj)pearance, to Athens j and in 
doing this, he says that ' it first reached,’ or, as Dr. Smith translates 
it, ^ showed itself amongst the inhabitants of the Pirajus but to 
say that it infected those whom it first atfiicked, is to assume the 


* Hippoeptes [eniiuit] raedieinft : qui venientem ah Illyriis pcstilentiain 
>r«dixit, discipiuosquc ad auxUiandum eircil urbes dimisit.— Plin, Nat, 
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the very point in dispute, since that fact being once granted, there 
would be an end to the discussion. 

Sensible, however, that the quotation, p. 1 1'2, may not be tliought 
to warrant the conclusion attempted to be drawn from it, the reviewer, 
with greater hopes of success, brings forward the case of the plague 
appearing amongst the troops besieging Totida-a. Ilut we take lea\ c 
to say, that there is something in TImeydides’s account of this trans- 
action which is very difficult to be understood. It is related that 
the Athenians, after defeating Aristeus, immediately laid siege to 
Potidaia, but being unable completely to invest the place on the 
land faces, Phormio was sent to their assistance ; and he ereeted 
works against the Pallcne side, whilst the generals who suct'eeded 
to Callias in the command, attiicked it on the side towards the 
isthmus, where the battle had been tbnght. Some time jil’ter, Agnon 
advanced to reinforce the besiegers, but his operations were put a 
stop to by the ravages of the pl.'igue, which swept away more than 
one thousand of his men, and forced him to retreat. The plague, 
too, is said to have attacked those who had been beffne the pliice 
from the commencement of the siege. Before this occurred, liow- 
ever, wc arc told that Pliormio, with tlie trooj)s under his com- 
mand, had returned from an excursion which he had made into 
Chalcidica, so that this part of the force, if any, was the one ex- 
posed to take the infection ; and yet they, in conjunction with the 
detachment on the otlicr side, were left to prosecute the attack ; 
and in the course of the year, wc arc afterwards (old, compelled the 
place to surrender. 'I'his achievement, it nmst be confessed, is ex- 
traordinary, when related of an army whilst suffering from the 
j>lague j and we should really be obliged to some of onr military 
readers to give us their opinion as to the degree of credit that should 
be attached to it j begging pennission merely to observe, that the 
Athenian commanders alleged, in a general way merely, the luirdT 
ships suffered by the cx[jnsure of their troops to the cold of winter 
as their reason for the favourable eajiitulalion granted, when they 
fell under the cen.sure of their fellovv'-citizens for not having ex- 
acted severer terms : an implied proof that neither parly considered 
the plague to have done much injury to the army. 

Passing over Sophocles, whom the reviewer does not much rely 
upon a.s a witness, we come to Plutarch, (p. 114,) who.se account of 
the plague, as incidentally given in his life of Pericles, is quoted as 
being in favour of contagion. JJut the word contagion is here the 
reviewer 3 own, and adopted to explain his opinion of the nature of 
the contaminated air, caused by such a number of human beings 
having been jient up in so confined a space. lie here a^in refers 
to the account of Thucydides j and the remark made by that writer, 
that those who attended upon the sick took the infection, and 
greatly increased the mortality. In all this, however, there is no- 
thing of the modern doctrine of contagion ; and the quotation imme- 
diately following, (p. 115,) from Aristotle, goes directly to the 
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point, by showing that that great man did not consider contact alone 
sufficient to communicate a pestilential disorder ; or why should he 
inquire how it hap})ened that plague at one time chiefly affects those 
who approach the diseased, and at others is common to all ? Surely, 
if the doctrine of contagion had been so generally recognised by his- 
torians and philosf»phcrs, as the reviewer believes it was, the Stagirite 
would not have attributed the jdicnomenon to so subtle Ji cause as 
the fuel of the disease catching lire, as it were. It is to be observed, 
too, that unless we greatly misapprehend the meaning of Aristotle 
in the passage in ([uestion, the fomes, or fuel, (fnmes ad succenden- 
dum) should, by the rules of analogy, be in the infectee, and not in 
the infector ; and that, therefore, the whole theory of infection being 
propagated by clothes or merchandise, (that is, the flame being pre- 
served without the fuel,) falls to the ground. 

Touchwood, or even gunpowder, two juetty susce])tible fomitcfi, 
might be carried from one end of the world to the other witliout 
danger, unless they happened to meet with something in the shape 
of Jinmma or igmndus to inllame them. The fowci’ transmitted by 
clothes, however, is, as it appears, indestructible ; and, according to 
the theory of the contagioni-^ts, must indeed increase in power under 
every fresh accession of disease. It is clear, tlierefore, that there is 
an error in suj)posing that so acute a reasoner as Aristotle, meant by 
vicirKKavfxa, (fomes, id quo alicpiid sneeendiiuns,) to refer to the fiiel 
of the disease being eommnnieatod to the bystanders, but rather that 
the latter sup})lied the fuel, which exposed them to he consumed or 
burnt by the disease, in the shape of (he degree of prcdmpositwn 
which they had to take the conqilaint, the noxious ellluvia arising 
from the sick man’s body being the jucans of communication. It 
is remarkable, too, that lloeeaeio, whose admiration of the Stagirite’s 
system of philosophy is well known, and whose lo\(' of the marvel- 
lous and the dramatic did not prevent his embodying every thing 
into his narrative that had been before remarked on the subject of 
plague, interprets this idea very faithfully when he says, (sec the 
e.xtract given below,) that the disease (s)mmunieated itself to the 
sound just as lire ap})ears t(v ily to every thing that is dry or intlam- 
mable within its reach. This is, indeed, perfectly consistent with 
the notion of contaminated air entertained by the noii-contagioiiists ; 
nor can any thing be more reasonable than to suppose that when, 
under a particular condition of the atmosphere, an epidemic has 
been generated, those who, besides the generally diffused cause, ex- 
pose themselves to the effluvia* arising from the bodies of the sick, 


* Dr. Hancock’s view of the intensity of what he calls contagious 
fever, (Med. Journal, vol. ii, p. 666,) approaches nearer to the notions of 
the non-contagionists than any we have yet seen from persons adverse to 
that view of the question ; for though contact is taken for granted through- 
out, It is suggested that the disease map originate without it ; and all sorts 
of virulent epidemics are stated to be coiiHidered by some as contagious ; 
upon no other principle, however, than that when bud eases are crowded 
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or wear their unaired clothes, must render tliemselves still more 
liable to take the disorder. But to suppose that such clothes, if 
gent to a distance and to a pure atmosphere, or that incrcliandise, 
which can scarcely be supposed to be affected at all by sucli effluvia, 
should be capable of propagating the disease, appears to us, wo 
confess, to be absurd. 

Next follows (p. 116) Dionysius Halicarnassus in the list of wit- 
nesses j and here agciin the reviewer takes occasion tf) give us his 
interpretation of the Greek word, which we ha\c before remarked 
upon, with the addition, in the present instance, of caught, to its 
synonymes. What ho appears most to rely upon in the present in- 
stance, however, is the circumstance of the disease having been 
spread by its infecting the attendants upon the sick, and also by 
the putrid exhalations caused by the exposure of dead bodies ; but 
the former he had already accounted for upon the authority of Aris- 
totle, and the latter, we apprehend, was (juite sufficient to aggra- 
vate the evil, whatever might have been the nature of the epidemic, 
without having recourse to the doctrine of contagion, I'he last 
mentioned cause, indeed, putrid valour, which the reviewer seems 
to consider of weight in proving that the ancients had pretty dis- 
tinct notions of the nature of contagion and infection, (p. 117.) he 
rejects when brought forward by Dijalorus Siculus, apparently l)e- 
cause that writer does not make use of any specilic term applying 
unequivocally to contagion; but the other quotation, (p. IIH,) be~ 
cause the author speaks particularly of the di'^ease being caught by 
those who waited upon the .sick, is considered more fortunate, with 
what justice we have already hinted in our remarks on Aristotle’s 
opinion. 

Of Plutarch (p. 1 1 8) the reviewer very consistently declines to take 
any further notice ; but he as candidly gives us the reason, which 
is, because that writer attributes tlie properties of contagion in- 
discriminately to a great number of discuses, and tliereby shows 
either that he did not understand the matter, or that his notion dif- 
fered very much from that now entertained. For the same rc.'ison 
we shall take leave to pass over Appian, (p. IIP,) without stopping 
to say more, than that a plague wliich permitted those labouring 
under it to travel twenty-three days journey, could scarcely have 
been a very destructive malady. 

In the case of Dio Cassius, (p. 119,) the reviewer notices the 
story of people having been infected by needles dipped in pestilential 
poi-son, during the reign of Commodus, and the same is mentioned, 

together, the atmosphere becomes malignantly deleterious. The only 
difference we can observe is, that whilst diseases tliat arc commonly re- 
puted to be contagious, are communicated by contact almost as soon as 
the disorder has declared itself, the plague is apparently admitted to be 
so communicated only under some aggravated stage or its progress, a 
fact which we ^licve is inconsistent with the common notion of conta- 
gion or infection. 
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we believe, of Domitian. Whether this sort of inoculation, how- 
ever, be a fair test of the effects of simple contagion, nl|}st be 
settled by the physicians. We know not whether any experiment 
of , the kind have ^en made upon dumb animals,*' but we have heard 
that an individual received into his stomach the blood of a patient 
,lal)ouring under yellow fever, with perfect impunity ; and on the 
other hand, we have known fin instance of a medical man ino- 
culating himself with a disease which is supposed to be infectious 
only under peculiar circumstances, and meeting with his death in 
consc(iuence. 

At page 120, we have a glaring instance of the disingenuousness 
alluded to in our prefatory observations : Gregory of Nyssa having 
said that he did not think that some diseases, which he specifies, 
communicated the sickness by contagion, is overwhelmed with ridi- 
cule, notwithstJinding the account there given of his second oration 
miglit well have entitled him to better treatment. On the other 
hand, Evagrius, who says, amongst other things, (p. 121,) that some 
perished by meeting only and conversing with the sick, whilst others 
who fled remained well, but ye^ommunicated the disease to persons 
not previously affected, is considered a valuable authority ; whilst 
Procopius, who asserts that it happened neitlier to physicians nor 
to ordinary persons to be affected by touching the sick or dead, kc. 
is discredited without hesitation, and the review’er, by a singiilar 
petitio principii, observes, (p. 122,) that the very description given 
by this writer, shows the epidemic to have been a genuine glandular 
plague, and ^ by consequence it must have been contagious, not- 
withstanding his assertion to the contrary’ I Thus the assertions of 
the one, and the denial of the other, are found to be equally in 
favour of the reviewer’s doctrine. 

Cedrenus (p. 122) is the first unequivocal testimony in favour of 
the belief that the clothing of the sick was capable of conveying 
the infection, but the weight of this opinion is certainly not increased 
by its being coupled with the absurdity of the disease being com- 
municable ‘ by mere looking.’ Query, at what ? 

The next authority quoted (p. 123) is Aretajus of Cappadocia, 
but his testimony appears rather in favour of the corruption of the 
air, than of a communication by contact. In this opinion, too, 
Galen, whom we should have supposed, above all others, capable of 
understanding the subject, is said to join 3 imd his notions «u'e ac- 
cordingly stated to be neither precise nor perspicuous. Paul of 
jE^ina is n6xt said to have believed that elephantiasis was as con- 
ta^ous as the plague j and the reviewer then confesses, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Marx, that many writers, whose names are given, 
(p. 124,) never insinuate that certain .disorders enumerated, and 
amongst which is plague, are contagious. The reason assigned for 


• See ' Quarterly Review,* No. 65, art. Plague, &c. for Desgencltc’d 
and Whyte’s Experiments. 
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this remarkable omission amounts to nothing more than that they 
had adopted another theory. The reviewer’s own reasoning, in- 
deed, upon this point is far from satisfactory ; for if it ' does not 
appear (p. 135) wonderful that historians admitted into their works 
popular opinions, which were excluded from those of professed me- 
dical authors,’ the very fact of medical men having thought fit to 
exclude them, shows that such tales were considered by those who 
ought to have had the best means of appreciating them, jus totally 
unworthy of credit. Historians may possibly have considered it 
their duty, in recording public transactions, to notice the effect 
which existing calamities produced upon the minds of the people j 
but such relations cannot be cjonsidered of any importance wlien op- 
}X)sed to the testimony, or even to the silence of jjrofessional men, 
on points directly referring to their peculiar avocations. A physi- 
cian may indeed ))ass many years of a long life without being an 
eye-witness of any remarkable epidemic ; but the converse of the 
jjroposition does not hold good, jind we ciinnot inuiginc that any re- 
markable epidemic could occur without there being some physician 
to watch its progress, jind record igs history. If we were left to 
jjhiJosophers alone for such documents, our infunmition would in- 
deed be scanty. But cv en in this respect the remark of the re- 
viewer was imfortiinjite, for instead of there being a probability that 
the writers, in whose pages Dr. Marx wjis unsuccessful in finding 
traces of the doctrine (/f contagion, ‘ did not come in contact with 
any great epidemic, and might therefore omit the mention of con- 
tagion for no other reason but becjiusc it was not presented to their 
personal observation,’ we Imve shown that Hipjwcrates, at the 
very head of them, did witness the occurrence of <1 plague, Jind that 
under circumstances peculiarly favourable for accurate observation 
and calm investigation of all the jjhenomenii of the disease. 

We next (p. l^fJ) come to the Roman writers, but these will not 
detain us long, notwithsfjinding the remark of the reviewer, that we 
meet in them with more precision and certainty of expression jit 
least, than we find in the early Jind even the later writers j)f (freece. 
We cannot but think the reviewer has here fallen into the not un- 
common error of sujjposing Grecian writers, as a class, to be more 
ancient than the writers of Rome, whercjis several of his fjivourite 
authorities were of a much later date. Diodorus Siculus, for cx- 
anjple, flourished jil'ter Lucretius had amplified the account of the 
plague before given by Thucydides : and Dionysius llalicarnasbus, 
Rlutarch, and Ajjpian, had all the benefit of Livy’s descri])tions. A 
reference, indeed, to the order of time in which the several writers 
on pestilence composed their narrations, will greatly assist the 
reader in apportioning the degree of credit which can be claimed 
for each of the accounts alluded to j and we are greatly mistaken if, 
upon a diligent collation of the whole, it will not be found that the 
writers of them have generally been content to copy the leading 
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traits noticed by their predecessors, with such alterations in afran^- 
irient or language, as were thought sufficient to confer sotatthing 
like an air of originality upon their own lucubrations. 

‘Under this view, we shall abstain from a detailed examination of 
the passages adduced from the lloman classics— they will stand or 
fall with the authors before adverted to ; but we must take leave to 
remark, before we quit this part of the subject, that we are far from 
coinciding with the reviewer in his opinion of the greater precision 
and certainty of expression common to them when speaking of con- 
tagion.* Coniagio is, we think, the designation of a general effect, 
and not of the mode in which that effect is ])ropagated — the latter 
meaning of the term and of contagimn seem to be subordinate and 
secondary. The moderns have not unfrccjucntly restricted the term 
to the sense implied by actual contact ; but it may be questioned 
whether the ancients understood it even metaphorically, except in 
the enlarged sense, of a widely diffused effect of any kind. In 
proof, it may be noticed that pesfia and pcfttdentia arc used when 
the specific nature of the disease is intended to be described j and 
contagio is tlie term by whicli its general extent is explained. Thus 
Mandonius, in excusing his brother’s revolt, (Liv. 28, 34,) is made 
to accuse the madness of the times, which, like a pestiferous conta- 
gion, kc., ‘ (pinm velut enntagume (piadam pestiferaj where conta- 
gionc is obviously the general term, and pestifera its specific nature. 
So in the well known opening of the Bell, ('at., Post, uhi contagio 
quasi pestilentia invusit, kc., where again the meaning of contagio 
is, as it were, defined and (jualificd by pestilentia, as denoting its 
baneful nature. I’hus in the description of the plague at Syracuse, 
adverted to by the reviewer, (p. 1.30,) the nature of that malady 
being unequivocally stated, w-e have no such word jus contagio in the 
whole account — the curaiio et contactus (Cgrorum obviously alluding 
to the common belief that the exhalations and breath of the sick 
were considered to be noxious. The term, indeed, occurs in the ac- 
count of the pestilence, (Liv. 3, (>,) but the whole context must, 
we think, convince the reader that it is there used in the subordinate 
sense of pollution ; for after employing the expression, * ministeria 
in vicem,' to signify their attendance upon each other, the word 
contagio could liardly be supposed to mean mere contact, but rather 


* ‘ Dr. Hancock very justly obsenc.s, that in almost all the best Latin 
writers on medicine, contagium and contagio are the only words used to 
denote the effluvia, or emanations, arising in disease, which are capable of 
infecting the sound, whether mediately oy the air, or by infecteu goods, 
called fomites, or immediately by the touch : to limit contagion, there- 
fore, to the propagation of disease by contact only, would be to disallow 
the more comprehensive use of the term in our best authon.^ — Medical 
Juri^rudence, vol. i. p. 106. 

Did Dr. Hancock cite any passages to this effect from the authors al- 
luded to, and if so, how does it happen that Dr. Marx and Omodci, as 
well as the reviewer, omitted to mention them ? 
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dirt or filtJb. Even in the quotations given from Lucretius and 
Ovid, ^ntagia relates to the general effects of the disease j and at 
page 138, for example, the translation is ^ for at no time did the 
effects of the voracious disorder cease to find out its victims one 
jiftcr the other}’ and that the necessity for actual contact was not 
implied in the expression avii/i morhi contagia, is plain from the 
poet’s going on to say, (Nat. Her. 6*, 133C,) ^ for those who, from 
too great a desire of living, and fear of dcatli, refused even to see 
tlieir sick friends, nevertheless died like so many sheep,’ &c. In 
Lucan’s account of the distress experienced in I’ompey's camp, the 
word contagia occurs in the general sense of exhalations of a noxious 
kind : 

* Corpora duin solvit tabes, ct digerit artiis, 

Traxit iaers eaduin tiuvida) coiitugia peslis 
Obscuram in nubcin.* 

nell Civ. 6, 88. 

And, in Silius Italicus, as disgusting pollutions } thus — 

* Diru contagia Aedi inorbi manant in oinncs jwpulos.' 

And lastly, in IMiny’s account of the inhumation of the Vestal Cor- 
nelia, foedunuiue contagium is thought to he an improper use of the 
word, as mere touch is meant, and therefore some editions have it 
feedum contactum. — Vliuy, lib. 1. Ep. 11. 

After this we do not think our readers will (juarrel with us for 
passing over the whole of the Latin writers, nor are we disposed to 
allow ourselves to be detained by the delinitions (pioted (p. 132) 
from Isidore of ^Seville, — contagium tind contagio being there ob- 
viously used in the sense just noted. 

We now come to the description given of the plague of Florence 
in 1348, which the reviewer states t(» have been rendered immortal 
by the amusing pen of Boceacio. W(^ know not how such a term 
as amusing could have occurred on such an occasion } but if the 
reviewer alludes to the fanciful nature of the description, as com- 
pounded of all that Thucydides .and Lucretius had written on the 
subject, together with something marvellous of Boccacio’s own, w« 
think he is right. This writer, wliosc account, probably, ^ave the 
tune to tho.se of the other authors named, (p. 133,) is relied upon 
as a material evidence in favour of the propagation of the disease 
hyfomites, a favourite doctrine of the contagionists. As, however, 
the reviewer has not given the whole passage, we shall here supply 
the deficiency, and then leave the reader to judge for himself what 
degree of credit to attach to it.* ‘ And the pestilence was so much 


• E fu queata pestilenza di maggior forza, perciucchh cssa da gl’in-# 
fertni di quella per lo comimicarc insieme s’avventava a' sani non aitrar 
mentb, che faccia il fuoco alle cose sccche, o untc, quando molto gli sono 
avvicinatc, K '|)iii avanti ancora ebhc di male, ehc non lolamente U 
parlare, e 1’ usarc con grinfermi dava a’ saui mfermit^j o cagionc di 
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the more powerful, as by intercourse with the sick it instantly 
spread to the healthy, not otherwise than as fire catches any thing 
dry or oily that is in its immediate vicinity. And still further, it 
was so violent, that not only was disease, and generally death, the 
consequence of speaking to, or frequenting the sick, but even 
touching the clothes, or any other articles, which had been touched 
or used by the diseased, appeared to carry the malady with it to the 
persons toucliing them. This is wonderful to hear, and I am bound 
to confess, that if it luid not been seen by many, and by myself, I 
should hardly dare, not merely to believe it, but to record it, 
although I had heard that it was worthy of credit. I say, that so 
effectually did the quality of the pestilence spoken of communicate 
itself from one to another, that not only did man take it from man, 
but it visibly did what is a great deal more ; that is, if any of the 
effects of one who had been sick, or had died of the disease, were 
touched by other animals than the human species, not only were 
they contaminated by the disease, but in a very short time killed by 
it, of which my own eyes (as I have before stated) had, besides 
other instances, on one occasion the following proof, for the rags 
which Iwlongcd to a poor man who had died of the disease in ques- 
tion having been thrown into the street, and two pigs coming up to 
them, and rummaging them in their manner, first with their snouts 
and then taking them with their teeth, and throwing them about 
their mouths, in a few moments, after twirling round several times, 
as if they had taken poison, both of them, u})on these ill-fated rags, 
fell to the ground, and expired.’ Such is the context to which the 
passfige quoted by the reviewer is joined, and having placed it 
before our readers, wc shall now only observe, that if the doctrine 
of clothes or merchandise retaining the fomes or matter of infection 


comune morte, ma uncora il toccarc i panni, o qualunquc altra cosa da 

S li infermi stata tocca, o adoperata, pareva seco quclla cotale infer* 
ncl toccator trasportare. IVlaruvigliosa cosa e ad iidirc qucllo, ehe 
io deldm dire, il die se da gli occhi di molti, c da' mid non fosse state 
veduto, appena die ioardissidi crcderlo, non die discrivcrlo,quaiitun(iue 
da fede degno udito I'avcssi. Dico die di taiita clficada fu lu (jualitii 
della pestilenzia iiarrata, ncllo appiccarsi da uno ad altro, chc non sola- 
mentc I’uomo aH’iiomo, iiia questo, die h molto pin, assai volte visihil- 
niciite free, doc die la cosa ddl’uomo iiifcnuo stato, o morto di talc 
infcrinit^ tocca da un' altro aniniale fnori della spezie dell'iioino, non 
Bulainciite della infeniiita il coiitamiiiasse, ina qucllo infra brevissimo 
spazio oeddesse, di die gli ocdii iniei (siccomc poco davanti h detto) 
preaero tra Taltrc volte un d\ cos! fatta eaperienzia, che essendo gli 
stracci d’un povero iioino da talc infermit^ morto gUtati nella via 
publica, c avvenendosi ad essi due porei, e quegli secondo il lor costume 
priina molto col grifo, e poi co’ denti presigii e scossiglisi «dlc guance in 
piccola ora appresso dopo alciiiio avolginieiito, come se vcleno avesscr 

S reso, amenduni sopra gli mal tirate stracci morli caddero in terra.— 
kcameron P. G, 
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roust be supported, it should certainly be on better testiiuony tliau 
this , — non tali auxilio nee defensoiibus islis. 

Here, however, we pause in onr inquiry, and candour obliges us 
to confess that, from and after the great Florentine plague, a new 
light seems to have broken upon tlie western world, and m^ns of 
precaution, the principal of which was the cutting off all communi- 
cation with places affected, appear from that period to have been 
adopted. ^^Tiether this fact, which we arc dis})oscd to believe sus- 
ceptible of complete pr(X)t, may be considered as unequivocally 
contradicting Dr. Maclean’s assertion, will, of course, depend uf)on 
the definition of the term contagion which is adopted by that gen- 
tleman ; but we have no hesitation in saying, that, in our opinion, 
any definition that would tend to weaken so reasonable an inference 
could only be formed by restricting the acceptation of the word to 
narrower limits than are consistent with lair discussion in the pre- 
sent stage of the (|uestion. In favour of J)r. Maclean’s assertion, 
however, it should be borne in mind, that subsetpicntly to the period 
adverted to, many writers ({)[). I.'fK, i:jp) are stated as having either 
omitted all mention of the doctrine of contagion, or expressly con- 
troverted it ^ and page 140, Alexander Ilenedict is named as the 
first writer among phtjm ians who traced the rules of pestilent con- 
tagion, and devised the most fitting jirccautions against it. Ihis 
avowal, by the way, is very inconsistent with Dr. Hancock’s obser- 
>ation, quoted from his ‘ Researches’ by Dr. Paris in his * Medical 
Jurisj)rudence,’ and Ixifore alluded to by us j and whether by ‘ Latin 
writers’ Dr. Hancock meant ancients or moderns, he must be con- 
sidered as dirwtiy at issue either with Dr. Marx or Annibal Omodei 
if not with both. ' 

Here, then, we shall close this part of the subject, with stating our 
opinion that, viewing the question of the correctness of Dr. Mac- 
lean’s assertion, ‘ that it was not until about the middle of the six- 
teenth cfntury that the doctrine of contagion wius first promulgated 
hy the highest siuritual authority in Christendom,’ as partaking 
as much of a literary as of a professional character, it cannot be 
said that the Doctor was perfectly correct ; though, on the other 
hand, it must be conceded to him that, as a disputed point, the 
opinion, from whatever motive declared, of the court of Rome, gave 
a weight and currency to the doctrine of contagion, which it hud not 
possessed before the removal of the Council of Trent. 


The examination of the article contained in the .56th Number of 
the Quarterly Review must be reserved till next month. 
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My Fireside. 

My solitary fireside, 

Oh, how most dear thou art to me ! 
Dearer than any hearth beside, 

Tliou|*li it in monarch’s palace be. 

I deem my lonely, friendless hearth, 

The holiest spot in all the earth. 

Here do I sit alone, — the proud, 

The hijrh, the vain, all distant far; 
None to disturb me of the crowd 
That make the world perpetual jar; — 
Oh, no ! if there be none to b/m, 

At least there’s no one to distrm. 

I ’ve known enoiurh of intercourse. 

To shun, to hate, to dread its power ; 
No more 1 ask that poison’d source 
Of joy to iflitter in my bower, 

Nor seek a drop of that whose flow 
Is mix’d with deadliest drau^dits of woe. 

And thus, my fireside, thou art 
A temple, and a home to me; 

The lon}][-wish’d home of iny worn heart, 
My spirit’s stainles.s sanctuary, 

Where I may bend, till from my soul 
The strains of inspiration roil. 

And 1 do plan full many a lay 
To grace thy <piiet loneliness, 

Of freedom proud, or love’s sweet sway. 
Lays that exalt as well as bless ; 

And who knows but thou mayest be 
A monument of fame to me. 

And if this proudly-cherish’d dream 
Be never realized, thou still 
Wilt witness many a tear-drop stream. 
And hear full many a pure sigh thrill ; 
Secret and sweet of cherish’d hope, — 
Still hope, though it be doom’d to droop. 


S. E. H. 



liETTER OP Sir Edward East, late Chief Justice of Bengal, 
TO liOBD Eldon, late Chancellor of England. 

[In our Number for July last (Vol. xiv. p. 48) we pro an account of the sin- 
plar (lUcoveiy of the following Utter, and tlic Papers to which it refers : to 
which the curious reader may turn. We have now the satisfaction to announce 
that they have all reached our hands, and will soon be laid before the readers of 
this Work. We give the Letter only in our present Number, and shall follow it 
up with the publication of the Papers in regular order.] 

Mt Lord, Calcutta, 1st January, 1816, 

I HAVE been for some time collecting materials for /^ivint^ your 
Lordship such information respecting local circumstances, connected 
with my situation here, as 1 thoup;ht mi^ht be useful to you in 
forming your measures of udmiiii.stratioii for this coimlry, and, as 

1 hope, in promoting the public service. In perusing’ the papers 
you will meet, no doubt, with several welLknown grietanees and 
stumbling-blocks ; but 1 have endeavoured t(» jdaee tliem before your 
eyes in a new and connected jioint of view, which will, at least, help 
you to the right remedies from the .suggestions of your own mind, 
if those which I have v entured to submit to you shall not be thought 
advisable in the whole, or even in part. As much of that which I 
have proposed to be done must either be altogether executed by tho 
local government, or alfect it in its local relations, 1 thought you 
would approve of my having given cojiics of the pajiers (saving 
this letter) to Lord JNIoira, in order that an opportunity might be af- 
forded to his Lord'ihip and his advisers in the (jovernmeut, of start- 
ing any objections, or making any ohservation.s whicli might occur 
to them. I cannot, however, refrain from acknowledging the strong 
sense of obligation I feel to his Lordship, for his uniform friendly 
attentions to me since my arrival, on all occasions ; which have en- 
titled him to command every service of mine to his (io\ernment. 

The papers are marked No. 1, 2, .H. — Nos. 1 and 2 arc intended 
to exhibit to your Lordship the whole state of the [lojjulation of 
Calcutta and of the provinces, in it.s legal relations, according to its 
descriptive classes. No. 1 relates particularly to the liritish, a.s No. 

2 does to the Native jiopulation in its subdivisions j though each 
part has general references to tlie other. Jf tliis clas.si heat ion shall 
present the subject to your consideration in a more distinct and prac- 
tical manner than former notices have done, my [irincipal object 
will be answered j the power of application will be general. 

No. 3 coiisists of three several parts, having, however, a common 
link of connection, and continued relation to each other. It com- 
prises the reform of the Mofu.ssil laws, courts, and practice. I1ie 
enormous and still growing accumulation of arrears in those courts, 
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was a subject which I know pressed much upon your Lordship’s 
mind when I had the honour of conferring with you in England • 
I, therefore, very early after my arrival here, turned my thoughts 
to the subject, in hopes of contributing my mite of aid. There is 
not much difficulty in discovering the causes of the evil, whatever 
there may lie in applying an adequate remedy, but the knowledge 
of the one helps to the other. The Native population of British 
India may amount to about 50 millions, of whom by fir the greater 
proportion is under this Presidency. The number of Ikitish Judges 
and Magistrates here to dispense justice to this multitude is about 
150, dispersed througiiout an immense area. The execution of so 
arduous a duty, by so small a number, being jdiysically impossible, 
is appalling enough of itself. Think, then, how the duty must ne- 
cessarily be performed, a /icn the greater number of the adviinistratois 
are scarceli/ more than boys, having no particular turn or talent for 
judicial jnirsuits, and without any judicial education or training 
whatever. I am afraid to say more upon the subject, even under 
the protection of your Lordship’s confidence. To meet imperious 
necessity, with the show at least of pliysical means. Native agency 
has been called in, under the names of sudder aincens and moonsiffs, 
to deal with all subordinate claims as they could ; and as the load 
has still increased, these means have been considered the only prac- 
tical resource to resort to and extend more and more. Thus, instead 
of adding numbers, with more knowledgvand talent, to the system, 
in order to meet the increasing exigency, resort has been had to 
more profound and almost invincible ignorance, to an entire absence 
of all useffil and enlightened education, and its sister, talent j and 
in place of the honest integrity of the British youth, though unin- 
structed and unpractised in judicial knowledge and jnirsuits, the 
only acquisition which has been made is a vast incrca.se of cunning, 
intrigue, and corruption, in the lower departments of justice j hence 
the old are more than ever necessary. 

The remedy I have ventured to suggest, has been conceived and 
framed with a view to meet this combination of difficulties. I do 
not pretend to say, 1 cannot even jiresume to think, that it is the 
best which can be devised, but 1 verily believe tiiat tlie true remedy 
lies in that direction ; jierhaps it may more properly be called a pal- 
liation, for 1 fear that the circumstances of the country do not admit 
of any other more effectual measure. If there had been any pro- 
minent judicial officer in the original system of government here, 
himself a practical lawyer, with authority to propose, at least, mea- 
sures to the Government for the judicial administration of its people, 
the evil could never have arisen to its present head. He must have 
felt it himself too strongly in every direction not to havj^ turned his 
mind incessantly to the correction of it, as it pressed ujion his own 
judgment and responsibility. But here it has been a shifting and 
secondary duty, without legal restmnsibility or legal knowledge to 
guide it. 
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It was impossible to avoid touchings upon tlie question of Coloni- 
zntioji,' in offering; some of the remarks which I felt it my duty to 
make for other purposes in these papers : yet I could not dwell upon 
it, as well because it did not immediately but iueideutly only bear 
iq)on those legal topics which I had in view, jis because the hubjet t 
itself must be for ever jiresent to your view for its oivn imporiawe 
sake. 

The papers themselves, however, unavoidably exhibit some bear- 
ings of it, which might not be familiar to eyes at a distance. By giving 
jiroporty in the land to a certain desc-ription of ])ersons, you’ have 
made not only those, but others of the \atives, eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and e\il. You will not he able to stop here, 
many of the great landowners are rising ra])idly to princely for- 
tunes. The Kajidi of Bnrdwan admits that h(‘ receives ten lars 
(KM), 000/. sterling) annually from his /emiiularies, ahni'c the stipu- 
lated reveimo to (hn ernment ; and it is shrewdly sup[)os(‘d tliat he 
does not admit (d)()ve half the truth. The whole body of ryots, who 
formerly looked to the (lovernmcnt as their landlord and master, 
^^ill naturally transfer their allegiance to him who has now the eom- 
mand of their fortunes. The justiee of the gifi, ns it respects the 
ryots, is tar from clear. But the deed is done, and the (lovernment 
must now only look to, and pro\ide for, the politic'al consequences. 
One of these is inevitable, though it may not be for some time, nor 
all at once pereei\ed. It has materially lessened the weight and 
iailuenee, and e^Tn the external eonseijnence of oMie(‘, and basso 
far diminislied the British superiority m ei\il concerns. A great 
landowner, W'ith a noble income, begins to look dmvn \q)on a gieat 
proportion bf small English gentlemen, toiling through tlu' duties 
of subordinate and middling otliees upon moderate salaries, and 
beeomos more and more indifferent to their approbation and notice. 
He will soon begin to look for objects of ambition eoniieeteil with 
Government. For a time lie will be satisfied with honorary dis- 
tinctions. 

Anotlier tiling to he looked to, is the amelioration of the ryots’ 
<'onditi()ii, now left entirely at theiiuTcy of the new' landholder, fs 
he past the cure vvhieli, in former times, our Judges at home dis- 
covered for the .same condition of jiersons, — that of being eoiiv'erted 
into a kind of eopyliolder ^ This would give him a proteetirm whiefi 
he seems to want. But if there are materials to sustain it, the 
courts of justiee might administer much relief in this way. 

A third consideration arises, how' far the grants which IfaVe 
already been made preclude the ( lo\ ernment from e.dling upon the 
landowiuir to contribute, as formerly, to all necessary obje(^ts of 
internal ana local inqjrovemcnts, such as repair of roads, ('ouytrue- 
tioii of bridges, cleaning and improving sewers, and maintairiitif^- 
watch in their istrigts. ‘ 

It has become more than ever necessary to uphold the impgrt- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. lo. ki 
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anc'e of oflice, and to distribute satisfactory and speedy justice 
through British hands, or under immediate British control. The 
high offices of (Jovernment are necessarily few, and those few col-^ 
lected in the capital. 'I'lie only counterpoise, then, to the growing 
wealth andconsc(picnceof tlie landowner, {since you have prohibited 
your own subjects from becoming such,) consists of your army, and 
your courts of justice. You must make them both respectable in 
the eyes of the Natives, for on these your whole authority rests. No 
price is too great to secure these objects ; for the empire can no 
longer be regarded as a great counting-house, in which the ledger 
is tlie rule, and the casting of ligures is the casting of destiny. 

8o)ne of the most sensible zemindars, itien who used to be 
hoarders ;\nd lendiirs of nuniey, and had the good sense to convert 
heir pa]K*rs and parchments into solid land, as soon as they found 
he o})portunity, arc sensible, and have so expressed themselves to 
me, tliat it would be for their interest to be obliged to attend to 
mlcrnul niijn'orcments of the kind 1 iiave mentioned, provided all 
others were under the like obligation ; and surely the (iovernment 
would derive great advantage, in point of collateral revenue, from 
an improved condition of the countr). 'flu' assessments should be 
upon the zemindars and proprietors of the soil, and not upon the 
ryots and tenants, d'bc zemindars themselves might be consulted 
upon it. 

lam afraid I have already extended these observations too far, 
and trespassed more than 1 ought upon your Lordship’s time; 
many of them, however, were necessary to tlie explanation of the 
pajiers ; and 1 ought also to infoim you, in respect of three parts 
of No. ,t, touching the Mofu^sil laws, courts, and practice, that they 
passed in rev iew before I\lr. Ilairington, the ( hief .liistic e of tlu“ 
Sudder Dewannee Awdalut ; T\lr. .lames Stuart, one of the Puisne 
.ludges of that ( ourt ; Mr. Ldmon-'tone and Mr. Dowdeswell of 
the Supreme Council ; and Mr. Bayley, the Piincipal Secretary ol 
(iovernment, before 1 presented them to Lord Moira. But though 
they all admit the evil to the full extent I have here stated, 1 can- 
not take upon me to say that eadi was prepared to adopt every part 
of the proposed remedies. Vet, upon the whole, these were favour- 
ably receiv ed. 

Much as I stand in need of apology for what 1 have already 
written, yet cannot conclude my letter, so recently after the 
intelligence of the battle of Waterloo and its glorious results, with- 
out offering your liordshi[) my zealous congratidations on this 
exulting conMunination of measures, in which you have had your 
share, by which England has been a second time placed at the head 
of the nations. * 

I have the honour to be, your Lordship’s v ery faithful and obliged 
humble servant, 


(Signed) 


E. H. East, 
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Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpixo, the Birth- 
place OF Cicero. 

No. 11. 

We had now got complete footing in that jiart of Italy, known 
throughout the country by the niune of 11 Ilegno. What a multi- 
tude of reflections rush into the mind of the traveller as he enters 
this interesting tract ! (lo to Amiterno, you will trace fliere a 
JSallust, unrivalled for the clearnebs andbre\it) of his historical nar- 
ration j at Suhnona, the poet, who knew how lo embellish subjects, 
which in the hands of an inferior genius would onl) excite senti- 
ments of disgust ; at Venosa, we iind the inimitable Horace, whose 
villas we have lately described j at Kuvo, an Cnnius, enough of 
whose fragments remain to make us regret the loss of his entire 
works. At Taranto, we shall find an Arch)tus instituting a school 
of philosophy, which in physical science eclipsed any of the Athe- 
nian. 'J’ravcrse in mind the territory bctwt'cn 'laranto and'Keggio, 
)()U will And it formerly inhabited by a ptoph', not less remarkable 
for their knowledge of the flue jirts and elegancies of life, than for 
their institutions in jdiilosophy and legislation. Ascend northward 
by the clitssic gro\e of Agathocles, and you will reach FJea, another 
celebrated scat of the Italo-tirecian school of philosophy ; while 
at I’ajstum, we shall find still existing monuments of a people, 
which, after a lapse of three thousand years, proclaim tlu'ir skill in 
architecture. 

Even in the middle ages this country was distinguislu'd, at a 
period, too, w'hen darkness brooded over the rest of Europe. At 
•Salerno, we discover a school which sent forth the first medical 
professor in Europe, before the sun of science had lighted u|) Badua j 
at Amalfi, a people who had intelligence enongh to appreciate the 
I’andects of Justinian, 'flic commercial world, too, will not forget 
that it was to a citizen of Amalli that navigation is indebted for the 
mariner’s compass. At .Sesso, we discover a Nifo, whose works, 
though now consigned to dusty shelves, pnx laim him one of the 
most diligent commentators of flie jdiilosophy of Aristotle. At .Sor- 
rento, we find the cradle of the immortal poet of the ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered,’ which holds, probably, the third rank among the great 
epic productions of the world, (io to the Queen of the Syrens, who, 
though the panther^ [irowls in her streets, has always maintained 
a respectable rank in literature, and more especially in the fine arts. 
Ves ; pierce this interesting region wlu'resoever you choose, you 
will find if always volcanic with the finest genius j from the days 
when Pythagoras propagated his doctrines in the south, down to 


• La Lonza di Dante. 

Q2 
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those of a Cimarosa, in whom the jjowcrs of harmony were cen- 
tered. 

The increasing roar of the falls of the Garigliano interrupted the 
above rcllcctions 3 and after passing through the village of Isola, 
situated as its name implies, and j^o surrounded by falling waters, 
that the inhabitants are condemned to a peri)etual stunning, we 
began to ascend the bold ridge on which Arpino stands. To our 
right, embossed in a wood of oaks, was the villa of a Neapolitan 
nobleiyan. The scenery commanded by this ridge, which improved 
every step .wc took for a whole league, baffles all description. To 
our left was the vale of Sora, fertilized by the Liris and Fibrcmn ; 
while to the right, appeared valley beyond valley, A])pennine beyond 
Appennine, spreading their 'shaggy and )»ijr[)le summits even to,, 
the confines of Daiinia. We entered the southern gate of Arpino 
just as the sunk sun was crimsoning the west with Hakes of fire. 

The information that we. derive from the ancient historians 
respecting Arpinum is very scanty. Its anticjuity, however, is so 
remote, that Sjiturnus, as 1 have before remarked, is its reputed 
founder. Those, however, who allirm that it was built by that god, 
or hero, may as well sjiy that they know nothing about its origin. 
Clavelli, an historiograplier of Arpino, boldly asserts that it is 
upwards of a thousand years older tlian Rome ; but the vanity of 
the Italians is no where more remarkable than in treating of the 
origin of their cities.’'' Middleton errs in stating that it was a city of 
the Samnites 3 we find fiom Livius, that though oc(:u[)ied by that 
warlike people, it was included in the territory of the \'olsci. In 
remuneration of the spirit which the inhabitants displayed in repel- 
ling the martial .Sainnites, it obtained the privileges of a ' inuni- 
cipium ’ without sulTrage 3 and subseipienlly annexed to the Tribus 
Cornelia, obtained from the senate the right of sulfrage in the nomi- 
nation of its magistrates, and the full prerogatives of a ‘ nuinici- 
pium.’ t Clavelli relate^, that by the Porta dell’ Areo, a gateway 
of the old city, the, monument of Saturmis existed in his time, con- 
sisting of a pyramid of Cyclopian stones, with a falx in relief, and 
the following verses inscribed : 

* CONDITCR ' me ■ I’lU.MCS . 

SATUIINI’S ■ MOHTE ’ DEOKl.M . 

ILLIVS ’ I.MI'EIIIO * 

ARPINUM ' I'VNDAMINA ’ Sl'MPSIT ' 


* Clav. Storia d’ Arpino, p. / , Napoli, 1018. 
f A. U. C. ccccxLvni. ‘ Podem anno Sora, Arpinum, Consentia 

rapta it Sainnitibus .... hicimio post Arpinatihus civitas data Re 

Formianis, Fundanisque nuinicijjibus, ct Arpinatihus, C. Val. Tappo, 
trihunus plebis, proinulgavit, ut iis sulfragii latio, (nain anti.* sine suf- 
fragio hanucraut civitatem,) csset. — Liv, IX. c. 32. X. c. 1. XXXVlII. 
c. 36. 
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I saw, indeed, near tliis g'ateway some vast Cyclopian stones, 
which still go by the name of" il Monumento,’ laid on each other 
like the "opus incertum’ of \'itru\iiis, but nothing resembliiia; a 
pyramidal monument or inscrii)tion. According to (he same author, 
the church of Santa Maria was a tcmjde of jMercurius Lanarius, or, 
‘Mercury propitious to the Clothiers;’ and that of San Aliehele, 
in which nine niches are still discernible, a-tcm[)lc of the Muses. 

The inhabitants testify in various wa)s \eneration for tlieir illus- 
trious townsman ; in doing whicli tliey only pay a dcljt of grati- 
tude ; for the orator, in one of his letters, sa)s, ‘ Non dubito (juiii 
scias quhm diligenter soleam municipes meos Arpinates tueri.' 
'I’herc is also a letter to iirutus, in which he recommends the dele- 
gates of Arpinum, and especially one Quintus Fulidius, to his pro- 
tect ion. f 

I w’as not then surj)rised at linding in Arpino a I'eatro and Col- 
legio Tulliano. Several of the modern inhabitants ha\e borne the 
‘ prienomina ’ of Marco 'J'ullio ; how far they may have suited, we 
will not iiKpiire too scrupulously. Wc read too of one Alarco Tullio 
(’ieeronc, a distinguisiied olliccr of v\rpino, who, with the wr)rds, 

‘ cedat toga armis ’ on his lips, cut oil the hand of the governor of 
the castle of Nt. Angelo, at the sacking of Home by (Aiarles V., 
with one stroke of his sabre. [ 'I'he insignia of the city consist only 
of the imposing initials, M. T. C., the inhabitants wisely preferring 
letters to arms. 


* hip. I'aniil. Xni. ep. 2, 
t' AJ. T. CichKo TO ms ibii tvs. 

‘ In a former lott('i', 1 reeoinmended to )onr notice the delegates of 
Arpinum eolh'ctisels , ami with great ea^nestne^^. In this, I morepnr- 
lieularly request \onr good olliees in fa\onr <tf t^uiiitus liitidins, with 
whom f live in terms of stri<‘t friendship. I heg you to consider this as 
adding wei;;ht to, not as detraeling from, my tbriner reeomnicndalory 
letter. He i.s the son-in-hov of Alarms (aesitis, one of my best friends ; 
and he served under me in Cilieia as miliiary trilmne ; in which ollice he 
^o conducted himself, that 1 rnav rather lx? .said to owe him obligations 
dian he me. He i.s, moreo\er, not unatapiainted with tin* literary piir- 
''Uits common to iis both ; and this, I am pcrsua<le<l, will eusun' liiin an 
additional claim to your esteem. ltccei\e him, then, 1 hcscccli you, 
with all possible kindim.ss; ami ii.sc what infliiemc you may hme iu 
calling forth his exertions a.s favourably a.s possible in (hat mission, 
which he ha.s undertaken contraiy to his <»vvn inclinations ami solely in 
compliance with my wishes For he is ambitious, as all good citizens 
naturally are, to obtain the good opinion of our municinalily ; neither 
b he mdifferent to mine; especially as I persuaded him to accept 
the charg«|;whieh he has taken in hand. He cannot fail of success, if 
this letter shall procure your good services iu his hchalf.—Fare thee 
well.-^Kp. Famil. XHI. cp. 12. 

I Clav. Storia d’ Arpino, p. 235. 
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In the same manner that the memory of Pindar saved Thebes, and 
the name of Aristotle, .Stagira j so did the citizens of Arpino escape 
the ravages of war from the celebrity of their town. For in tlie 
wars between Ferdinand of Arragon and the House of Anjou for 
the Neapolitan throne, l*ius the Second, the ally of the first, gave 
orders to his general, Napoleone Orsini, who had been successful 
in his cause, to spare the Arpinates, who had sided with tlie French ; 
' Farce Ari)inatibus,’ cried tlie generous Pontiff, ‘ ob Caii Marii, et 
Marcii Tullii inemoriam.’ 

The people of Arpino are in better condition than their neighbours 
in the ])on1ifieal state. The reasons are simple: one is, that the 
executive power is not vested in tlie hands of the priesthood in 
the kingdom of Naples j the other, that there exists an active 
manufactory of cloths 3 which, though inferior to the English, are 
reckoned equal to the best elsewhere manufactured in the Neapolitan 
territories. 

The art of dyeing fiourished anciently in Arpino, as is proved by 
inscriptions found near ruins called ‘ le torri fulloniche.’ 

One of these tends to confirm the statement of Dio Cassius, who 
tells us that Cicero’s father was a fuller ; another, that the Roman 
municipal manufacturers took out licenses, like the English ale- 
house keepers. Remains of the ancient Cloaca are still seen near 
the Porta dell’ Arco; and it is of .stupendous masonry. An inscrip- 
tion recording it is preserved in the house of Signor V ito. 

'J'he followiiig inscription found under the church of S. Maria di 
Civita, leads us to conclude that it occupies the site of the temple 
of ‘ Mercurius Lanarius,’ or, ‘ Mercuiy of the Clothiers.’ 

.... rra'.M sacri m. 

TRl .... MKRCI UlO. li V\. 
flLlX. TULLI. n. S. 

Here the name of a Cilician freedman of one of the Tullii occurs. 

Immured in the walls of the church of Sant’ Antonio is a bas-re- 
lief, representing three females of the Futidian family, with the fol- 
lowing inscriptions : 

‘p. ri Fimns. noti s. fecit, v. 

FUFIDIAH. P. F. FI FIDIAE. P. F. FUFIDIAE. P. F. 

NUTAK. SOUORl. Al'OE. MATRl. SATCRNINAE.’ 

Fufidius was an illustrious lawyer of Arpinum ; and he is recom- 
mended by the orator, as we find in the previously quoted letter to 
Brutus. The ‘ fundus Fufidianus,’ which was in the environs of 
Arpino, occurs in the correspondence with Atticus. 

The last is in the house of Signor Vito, and records another tem- 
ple at Arphium. 


Campana Vit. Pii II. 
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A. EIGIUS. C. F 

T. AfiUSIUS. T. F. SIFILI'S. 

M. FUFIDIUS. M. F. 

AEDEM. DE. S. I*. 

Here too wc find tlie name of Fulidius. But this monimiotJl is 
interesting, for it mentions an y\gusius, tlie indi\iduiil, [)erliaps, who 
accompanied the orator in exile. He Is noticed by him in an ejdstle 
to Publius Servrlius.^ 

On referring to the correspondence with Serviiis, I find also one 
Cossinius bearing a letter of recommendation. ( ossinins appears 
in one of the inscriptions. In a letter to Attic ns, the orator speak- 
ing of his death, says, ‘ De ros>inio doleo ; dilevi hominem.' 

I remarked, I tluuight, a promptitude of intellect and lliieney of 
discourse in the inlnibitants, which are not oi)ser\al)le in those of 
the environs of Home j attrilmtable, perhaps, to the' liiu’ elasticity 
of the air, and confirming what Cicero rem.irks somewhere in the 
‘ De Naturd Deorum,’ that mountaineers are of liner orgahs and 
quicker susceptibility than the natives of plains and valle}s. The 
pure air of Arpino is also favourable to fimale beauty and when 
seen in perfection in Italy, where is it more fascinating’ 

The main street, which is very narrow, le.uB tr) a j)iaz/a, when* 
workmen were actively emplo)ul in building a new town-hall, with 
niches destined to receive statues «.t Marius and ( iccro. Ili're there 
is a fountain, Ihinked by two towers, with an eagle springing from 
the centre. I he towers aie svmbols ot Marius and ( iccro ; and 
the eagle is cuiblematie of the power ot Home. 

The wretchedness of the inn (if inn it could 1)(‘ called) was in 
some measure conqicnsated by llu* ludicrous appeanince of some 
strolling players who were jirejiaring to give tlicir exhibition in the 
Tcatro ulliano. The apartment was the counterpart of 1 logarth’s 
well-known tirint, d he host, who ajipeari d lit to be major-domo 
to Dicesaris, strangling a half-starved fowl in the door-way ; his 
sister, a Tullia in her features, a Maritorne.s in her mind, stirring 
with her black and greasy hand.s an immense sallad, who though 


* ^ M. T. CicBRo TO Priuars Skhvimcs, mis ( 'oiaa, V(.rK. 

* Since our friendship is .vo manifest, I am under the oldi^alinn <d re- 
eoinnieiidiiig to your good oUlci’s many individuids; not that I expn t 
that vou should show the same attention to all. Ill ns AgusnH,who never 
abandoned me in the darkest hour of adversity, who was my constant 
companion in dangers ami journev.s, both lij land and sea, is the bearer 
of this. Hisafleetion for me is so great, that he would not even now qU 
me withottt my pcrinisAon. 1 entreat you then to look upon him as one 
of my most valuable friends. \ou cannot l onfer a clearer testimony ot 
your good will, than by proving that this letter will be of infinite use to 
nim — £p. Fwnib XIII ep. 71 
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barbarous, appeared good, and except when engaged with the 
kitchen utensils, Tanaquil herself could not have been busier with 
the distalT j a ([uack-doctor, a meagre and grotescpie tigure, re- 
hearsing his part j a hero, and a pretty girl who was to be rescued 
by his prowess, at least furnished us with a subject for merriment, 
which we had no right to e\i)ect in so remote a town in the Apj)en- 
nines. We followed tliis 'riiespian band to the theatre, where they 
sustained tlieir parts with spirit, and their action and rehearsal was 
not s|)oiled by those artificial gestures and screams usually seen and 
heard in the greater theatres of Italy. The orehestra, composed 
only of five violins, serenaded the spectators when the drop-scene 
was let down, which displaced ill-painted bu^ts of Marius and 
(>icero. The a])plause was loud and ireijueiit ; the audience appa- 
rently determining to abide by theii* ancient cliaracter of belonging 
to the Midelis, et simplex* et fautrix suorum regio.’ It is not in 
the greater theatres of Italy that (he stranger e!in hope to form a 
good idea of Italian acting. 1 was more pleased with the poor 
unsophisticated st)le of representation exhibited by this company 
at Arpino, than at the greater theatres of Milan, Turin, Florence, 
and Naples. A comedy of (loldoni, .seen in the afternoon in the 
venerable amphitheatre at \\‘rona, will aflord a higher satisfaction 
than reju’csentations at \ enice, or the greater cajiitiils. This must 
be attributed to the too great prevalence of music in Italy, which 
infects actors (»f respectable, but not of high iiowcrs, with .sing- 
song and ojieratie gesticulation. 

On returning to the inn, we found, to our dismay, that the only 
single apartment iii the liouse was reserved to the 'Diespian band. 
Wc reipiired the major-domo ‘ to take a rule to show cause ’ why 
fatigued strangers, who had come from Uome to Arjiino, should not 
be accommodated as well as a company of strolling players. This 
w;is followed by a vehement jdiilippie on the part of our host, deli- 
vered in the uncouth Neapolitan dialect, ‘ pro Koseiis coimcdis / 
by which we soon di^'Covered that we were ‘ non-suited.' We even 
put up with a truss of hay in a contiguous out-house, separated 
only from the .sneezing cattle by a thin partition. 

The actual population of Arpino is between ten and eleven 
thousand souls. It gave birth to (Jiuseppe di Cesare, better 
known by the tith' of ‘ il Cavalier d’Ar|)ino wlruse frescos at Rome 
and Naple.s, betraying a genius rather florid than })owcrful, rank 
him, perhaps, among artists of the second class in Italy. He has 
been commemorated in the following madrigal by Alaririi, cbtccmed 
one of the best in the Italian language : 

‘ Nasoc in Arnin (nuscp])e, cd in Arpino 
Nuctpie il pin chiaro uicitor Latino. 


* Pro Plancio, loc. citat. 
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Pari in ainbi c lo stile, e sono ugiiali 
<ili artifizj, c i colon, 

E le /florie, c /fli onori ; 

Quei parlarulo perb difcniler seppc 
La vita <le’ mortal i ; 

Ma til tareiulo bai 

Dollar la vita a clii non visse mai.’ 

'rhcre has existed for many years a philharmonic society at 
•\rpino, which has sent to various parts of Europe several distin- 
pished jierformers, botli vocal and instrumenlal amon^ them 
one ^Signora Sperduti, ‘ prima cantatrice assohUa ’ at the Opera in 
lyondon, and who died there about the middle of (he last centurv. 

ileforc dawn, swarming with tleas, we ipiitted with no small 
satisfaction our pestiferous inn ; and umh aliiKJst immediately 
a very steei) rock, reached, in about half an liour, Arpiiio Vecchio, 
which occupies the site of the ancient town. On entering the gate- 
way, we were greeted with th(‘ following iiiscrijition, of no remote 
date : 


AIU’IM M . A . SATl'IlVO . CONDITIWl . 
vonscoiu .M . CIVirVTKM . 
nOMANOJU M , Ml MCI I’ll M . • 

MAIU'I . TI’I.MI . CICKIlOMs . 

KliOqriCNTIAK I’llINCIl’is . 
hT. ( All . MAUII . SKI'IIKS . CONSCt.ls I’VTHIAM 

iN(,ui:iu,in: . viator . 

IlINC . AI) . IMI’Kim M . IKII Mi’ll Mils . 

AliCII.A KIOlKssV . 

rnni . to'ii m . ouiiicm . simiki.it 

KJi:S . OK.MTA’lKM^. \(.\Os( \S . 

, hr . sosi’Ks . Ksro . 

' Ejus dignitatem aguoviinus and the ‘ Ciceroia’,’ a title wliieli 
lias singular force here, showed us hard by, an anci(*nt cistern, 
foiuidations of old walls, and three subterraneous arches, calk’d by 
the inhabitants, ‘ i muri di (iece, ((piasi muri ( iceronis,’) thought 
hy ( lavelli to be the ruins of the paternal mansion of the (,'iceros • 
v'liich Quintus, brother of (he orator, inherited- while the villa 
below, near the conlluence of the Fibn'iiu.s and liiiis, devolved on 
iMarcus after the death of their father.''’ 

Contiguous is a Cyclopiau arch, older, I have little doubt, than the 
oldest stone.s of ‘Latiuin antiipiissimuin.’ 'I'his arch i.s interesting, as 
presenting a perfect jioiiit, and proving that that characteristic of 
what is called the (lothic style, is even antecedent to the Roman, or 
circular arch. It consists only of eleven colossal stones, laid on each 
other Avithout cement. The accomplished Signora Dionigi, in her 
‘Viaggi nel Lazio,’ has given an elegant engraving of this arch. 


* Lie. Ep. ad Att. XIII. ep. 40 . Plutarch, in Ciccron. and Clav.Storia 
'IkVrpiuo, p. 17. 
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which she calls ‘ la porta acuminata d’Arpino/ as well as of the 
Cyclopian ruins still seen in Alatri, Atina, and the other Saturnian 
cities. Several towers of the ancient walls are still standing, origi- 
nally of Roman work, hut probably added to in the middle ages. 
They are evidently of a much later date than the above-mentioned 
arch. We were shown here too the vestiges of a street, perhaps the 
Via (irseea, noticed by the orator in one of his letters to Quintus ■ 
' ibam forth vid tlr;ec(l, cum tiuc literae mihi redditae sunt.’ This 
street, which is covered with irregular flags, like the Via Appia, is 
now called, La via Cicero. Tracks of the old wheels are here 
visible, as at Pompeii. 

There exists near Arpino a monastery inhabited by monies of the 
order of La 1'rappe, wMch goes by the name of " Casainari, ((|iiaH 
domus Marii,’) perhapPiccupying the site of his villa, called Cirr- 
haeuton, whither he retired after his long military services.* On the 
other hand, it is to be observed that there is a village near theLiris, 
called Cevernate, a corru|)tion probably of Cirrlueaton, the name of 
the Marian villa. We hoped in vain for some 

^ Nuntia fulva Jovi.s, rniraiulft visa liftunl,’ 
stoing her mazy flight from the Appennines, to declare by her 
peiching, the actual site. 

But the memory of this military man of Ar])inum, in spite of his 
imposing attitudes in the Minturnensian marshes, and under the 
walls of Carthage, was (piickly banished by the magic spell of . 

‘ Ce<lant anna togrC, concedat hiurea lingua),’ 
and having gratified our curiosity with the venerable ruins of Arpino 
Vecchio, we seated ourselves Ify the ^ porta acuminata,’ and enjoyed 
the view of the rising sun gradually throwing His crimson tints o\er 
the majestic Appennines ; type, 1 thought, of the widely-extended 
influence of the mind of the Man of Arpinum. Tor where is the 
school which does not echo with his sentences ? Where the states- 
man, whose speech does not ac([uire dignity l)y tlieir adoption 
Where the advocate, wliose arguments are not strengthened by ati 
occasional rc.source to his terse and sonorou.s periods ? Where the 
philosophical or moral essay, which docs not acquire force by his 
illustrations ? Where, in fine, the typographer, who does not boa'-t 
of publishing a correct and .splendid edition of his immortjU work*) ' 
The very stones ‘prating of his whereabouts,’ almost seemed to utter 
to our ears tlie lines of Silius Italicus : 

‘ Tullius aeratas raptahat in agmina turmas. 

Regia progenies, ct Tullo sanguis ab alto. 


* Tan )'«XX0y ;t;5ovav, iy KUfin Kipfaiarmi vrtt Agriurf Siccirriy Pluturcll. il> 
Mario. 

Clavelli absurdly pretends that the Marian oak existed in his time. 
(A. D, 1600,) determined to make it canescere sseclis innumerabilibus.' 
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Indole proli! quaiitiljuvenis, qiiantumquc datums 
Ausoniae popiilis ventura in saecula civcin. 

Illc super (jangem, super exauditus et Indos, 

Iinplebit terras \oec, et furialia bclla 
Fuliniiie coinpesccl linffiue, net* cuique relinquct 
,, Par dccus cloquii eui()uain sperare nt'potuiii.’ 

If we wanted testimonies respecting the birth-})Iiice of the con- 
summate orator, his own words would clear all doubt : ‘ Uiec est 
mea, et hujus fratris mei germana patria ; bine enim orti stirpe 
antiquissimd sumus : hie sacra, hie genus, hie inajonim multa ves- 
tigia .... hoc ipso ill loco me scito esse natum .... ita(juc hane 
esse meam patriam prorsus nuiupiam negubo.’ 

Pompeius said that Home was bound by eternal gratitude to the 
municipality of Arpinum, for having furnisWbd her with two sav iours. 
Ilortensius, too, in an emphati('al sentence, thus addressed his 
friend and rival in full senate : ‘ Fateor tc esse e\ eo municipio, et 
addo etiam ex eo municipio, unde salus huic urbi et imperio iterum 
exorta est.f 

We followed the rough and rapid descent to the Fibrenus, and 
presently entered a wood of very fine oaks, which, as tbe soil is a 
stiff loam, dourish luvuriantly about Arpino. 'I'liese, no doubt, 
arc the descendants in a right line of the ‘ Arpiiiatium (pu'rciis ’ 
mentioned by the orator in the ‘ l)e Legibus.’ ‘ Ego locum 
testate umbrosiorem vidi iiunquam, permultis locis ii(|uam pro- 
lluentem, et earn uberem.’ Such are the words of Cicero in a letter 
to Quintus, dcscripti\e of the villa of his brother at A rce, in the 
neighbouring country ; such too is tbe ])icture of this wood, which 
the heat of the sun made every moment more grateful. The in- 
creasing warmth invited several vipers from their holes ; and the 
common lizards, larger than in the C'ampagiia ili Koma, were very 
numerous. Our guide informed us that a species is occasionally 
seen in the environs of Arpino, two feet in length, and called ‘ il 
Raccolo,’ of a bright yellow colour, the bite of which is dangerous. 
No part of Italy, north of the Calabrias, is so much infested with 
the reptile and insect tribe as the yVbruz/.Ob. Scorj)ions and taran- 
tulas are found 3 and fleas are so numerous and voracious, that we 
noticed the brawny chest.s of the peasantry scratched raw from their 
attacks. It may then be imagined how strangers suffer, who import 
fresh blood distilled from the wholesome beef and generous port-wine 
of England. 'J'hc Abate Paciehclii, in his ‘ Kegno di Najioli in Pros- 
pettiva,’ states that a town near the Fucine lake, wius so infested with 
venomous reptiles and insects, as 10 cause the inhabitants to aban- 
don it to ruin.f Virgil seems to allude to the frccpiency of poisonous 
animals in the neigh bourhotjd, wlien he introduces one of his heroes 


• De Legif. II. sub. init. t Appian. Bel. Civ. 

t ' Penna posta in ruina, deshabitata, gik per la moltitudine degli 
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from the banks of, the Fucinc lake, and whom he describes as cele- 
brated for his skill in curint^ the bites of the jMarsic serpents ; 

‘ Quin ot Marml)i!l venit dc (rente saeerdos, 

Frrinde super iraleain, et felici comptus olivA, 

Areliippi re^ris inissu, fortissimus I'mbro. 

Viperco ireneri, et (rravitcr spirantihus hydris, 

Snarifcrc qui homnos, eantinpic manuque solebut, 

]\lulcebat(jue iras, et morsus arte levabat. 

Sed nun Uardaniie inedieari euspidis ietum 
Fvaluit; n(‘()ue eum jinere in vulncraeajitus 
Soinniferi, el Marsis (pueMtie in niontibus lierbfe. 

Te neiniis Aniritia*, vitrea te Fueinus undA, 

'J'e li(juidi ilcverc laeu'. !' 

Mineral waters are eoimnon, especially near the Liris ] but they 
have not been analysed ; and there is a mountain between Arpinii 
and Atina aboundinf>; ^\illl iron, but no shafts have been sunk. 'I'he 
neighbouring- Ap[)ennines are rich in marbles, wliieh are ^ breccia, 
lior di ])er,sit‘<),’ white, and ‘ schi/.iato r<»sso.’ 

A grand and irregular chain of mountains skreened from our view 
the Fueine lake, a sheet of water forty-se\en miles in eircumferenee, 
and the largest of the Italian lakes south of the Milanese. It no 
where exceeds t\\ ('iity fathoms in depth. St rabo, how’e\ er, compares 
it to an inland sea, lashing the shores with its wa\es. It is also 
noticed by Lycophron j and by \’irgil in the passage liefore (pioted. 
The Fucinc lake is menior.ible from the stujiendous canal under- 
taken by the eiiijK'ror (daudius ; the object of which was to discharge 
the waters into the Liris, only three miles from the lake, and to 
bring the bed into cuIti\ation. Such dilliculties, however, did the 
intervening mountains jiresent, that the cutting of the subterraneous 
canal, occupied incessantly for eleven years, thirty thousand men. 
It appears from Suetonius, that Julius meditated this undertaking. 
Augustus, of not such brilliant talents, but of sounder sense, would 
have nothing to say to the Marsi, who re[)eatedly solicited of him 
jicrmission to drain the lake. At last it was undertaken by Claudius, 

* non minus compendii s|)e (juam gloriie,’ says Niietonius. Fliniiis 
gives us a striking jiicture of the diilieulty of the eiiterjirisc : ‘ Kjus- 
dem Claudii inter maxime memoranda duxerim, ijuannis destitutuui 
suceessoris odio, moiitcm jierfossum ad lacum Fucinum emittendum, 
ineiiarrabili profeetb impendio, et operarum multitudine per tot an- 


animali vclonosi.’ — The inhabitants of Penna were not so fortunate 
their ancestors j who, if we may believe Solinus and IServius, had the 
powerful liiiiig antiseptics of Ciree and Medea to deliver them from 
these pests; ‘(leiitein Alarsonnn .scqientihus illffsain esse; Cireeii, 
Angitiam, vieiiiam Fuciiio oeciipAsse ferunt ; ibupie salubri .scieiitiA dcaiii 
haheri.’ — ISolin. Mil. 

‘ Medea dieitur ad Italiam pervcnissc, et eirck Fucinum lacum habi* 
tantes docuit remedia cuutrk serpentea. —JServius ad /Eneid. VII, 
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nos, cilni aut corrivMtio aquaruin (jUil tcrrenus inoiis oraf, o;;crerotur 
in vertice machinis, aut sile\ ciudcrctiir, oiiinia<jU(* intiH in ti'iu'hris 
fierent, qua; ne(|ue concipi animo, nisi ab iis qui vitlDro. ik’(} ic Ini- 
luano serrnonc cnarrari possunt !' To communicate li^ht and air 
to the workmen, shafts were sunk with incredible labour ; some per- 
pendicular, others hori/ontally inclinini;*. Of these tw'cnt y-two hat e 
been discovered ; and one, which wais not lou”; since cleared of rub- 
bish, is five hundred jtalmi deep, and twenty in w'idth. One of the 
inclined cuniciili nearest the lake, is about one hundred palmi in 
depth, and thirty in width ; another perpendicular, and contii'uoiis, 
is tliree hundred deep, and fifteen in width ; and a Ibiirtli, near tlie 
e\it of the canal tow'ards the Liris, is four Inindreil palmi in 
depth, and iifteen in width. 'J'he |)re|)aralions completed, Claudius 
determined to outdo Aupistus in the splendour of the spectacle, fn 
a ‘ naumaebia’ ^iven b) the latter, eii;hteeii tlioiisaFul combatants 
were emliarked in small barks. Claudius emplo\ed nineteen thou- 
sand combatants, who manned lari;c ‘;allies. d'he em|)eror was seen 
to stai^^-er round tlu- lake, uri;iiiii,- them to li^ht, paitl} by ciifreaties, 
jiartly by threats : ‘ laciis non sme fieda vacillatione disciirrens, par- 
tial ininando, partiin adhortaiulo, ad j)ni;nam compulil.’ ,\ splendid 
baiKpiet was prepared for tin emperor and his suite, ( lose to the 
canal; but it appears that the imperial quests Ik'd precipitately as 
soon as the sluii'cs W'crc opened, panic-struck by the ‘ romllo d(*ir 
aria,’ and con\ iilsion of the earth, occasioned b) the sudden intro- 
mission of such a wei|j,ht of water into so conlimal a space ‘vis 
uijuaruin prornmpens, proxima trahebat, conv ulsis ultenoribiis, et 
sonitu exterritis.’ 'J'he operations weie nnperfe(tl\ c(*n(luctcd by a 
clumsy engineer to a clumsy cinjunor ‘ non satis deprc'ssiiin ojms ad 
lacus ima cel media.’ I’he circumjacent shores must have [iresented 
an extraordinary apiicarance. 'J'he ridiculous and untoward gestures 
ot the emperor,'^' the intrii^ues of the <'m|>ress to ruin Narcissus, 
the anxiety of the eri/^inecr, dcsliiu'd jirobably to explore his own 
canal in case of failure; the silver 'I'rilon rising from tlie water, 
and blow'in^ the si/^nal for the combat, the \})pcnuincs lined with 
m)riads of spectators, the shont< ot tin* jinetorian ti^uards, the i,^roans 
nf the criminals destroyed by the ‘ catapulta*’ and ‘ balisla',' must 
have presented a union of the ‘ bi/arn*’ and ‘ sublime,’ ne\ er pro- 
bably before, and certainly never since, realized. 


* Claudius, however, was only ///vrp as an emperor l/<‘ had a culti- 
lated mind, and was fond of literature Suetonius tells iis that he wrote 
a defence of Cicero against the aqiersions of Asiiiius Callus. 
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We attempted in our last paper to illustrate a principle which, 
however undeniable, is too frequently forgotten or overlooked, and 
therefore requires to be distinctly and prominently exhibited. The 
principle is this, that it is only by the faithful administration of 
just laws that the government of a country can gain the affec- 
tions of its subjects, or secure itself against insurrection and revo- 
lution. Even without such laws or such an administration of them, 
the ])ower of the government may be so great as, by the forcible 
suppression of every po})ular movement indicative of discontent or 
resistance, to protract its own existence beyond the usual and 
natural period for the euthanasia of tyranny; but in this case one 
of two things must happen : either the country will become so im- 
poverished by continued exactions that it will be a burthen on 
those who sought to enrich themselves from its plunder; or some 
unlooked for event — a revolution in the mother country, the com- 
mission of some ])ecutiarly atrocious act of misgovermnent, or the 
invasion of a foreign power — will furnish both the will, the means, 
and the opportunity to throw off the yoke of the opj)ressor. We 
do not now imiuire how far these considerations are capable of 
application to this country under British rule, but we have the 
admission of Sir John INlalcolm, the writer in the John Dull, 
and others who adopt the same views, that the circumstances in 
which we are placed in India are very ])eculiar, that our empire 
in the East is held by a thread, and that a single reverse or mis- 
chance may raise the whole continent in arms against us. We ask 
no more to jirove that India is not governed as it should be. This 
admission shows that although it has been so long under our power, 
we have hitlierto lield and still hold it only by military occupation, 
and that we do not yet reign over the hearts and affections of the 
people. Is it right that this state of things should continue? Hus 
the time not yet arrived when a course of jiolicy may be adopted 
that will teach the people to regard the English not as their con- 
querors but as their protectors, and to regard themselves not as our 
slaves or \ assals but as the subjects of the law ? It is possible to 
effect such a revolution in their feelings and character, and it can- 
not be doubted that when effected it would add an incalculable 
amount of moral force to the Government of the country. It is 
also possible, as is implied in the admissions of our opponents 
themselves, that we are by no means secure from a revolution of u 
far more portentous character. The change in the character of tlie 
British Government which we advocate, is the only effectual means, 
as we consider, of preventing the more tremendous revolution 
which others dread ; and yet when the adoption of the one is urged 
that the danger of the other may not be incuned, the accusation, 
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forsooth, is advanced, of ‘ putting forth doctrines obviously calcii- 
liited to excite disaffection / and of aiming to * bring down ory 
tiling English in the East.’ A reference to the fact that England 
has already lost a large empire by misgo\ernmcnt, jiroves what? 
That whose who make the reference are desirous she should avoid 
a second loss of the same kind ? No, that may do for common 
minds. But the inference drawn by the writer in the Bull is, that 
they ‘would hail with something like satisfaction a similar con- 
summation amongst our'iehc^, and that they liave nothing to {ose 
in the conflict.’ Such are the trea.>onable charges — the jxtisoned 
arrows, which he directs against an unknown opponent, of whose 
name, person, character, and station he knows absolutely nothing. 
To gratify the sjnrit of party, and to bring odium on principles 
which are honestly entertained, openly avowed, and believed to be 
practically beneficial both to the jicople and the (iovernment, 
he rashly brings an accu'^ation of treason against the state not 
only without the shadow of proof, but in direct opposition to 
the whole spirit and tenour of the communication against which 
his fulminations are directed. It is hevanse wc wish India to re- 
main the ‘brightest jewel in the crown (d* England’ that we adopt 
that line of argument, and urge tliose measures which he so vehe- 
mently condemns. 

It would be diflicult to enumerate and altogether im|>ossihle 
to appreciate all those, interests wliicli are involved in the eonli- 
iiiiiince of tlie British power in India, but it may be safidy aflirmed 
lliat no interest would be so intimatidv and extensively all’ected 
I)) its overtlirovv as that of the great liody of the peojile. On this 
''ubjoct wc quote, with some (pialilication, the language of the Fifth 

Hcjiort, 77 : 

‘'Die strength of tlie (iovernment of British India, directed 
as it has been, has had the ellect of securing its sulijccts as well 
Ironi foreign depredation, as from internal commotion, 'i'his is 
an advjintage rarely experienced In the subjects of Asiatic states; 
and combined with a domestic administration more just in its 
principles, and exercised with far greater integrity and ahdity 
than the Native one that jireceded it, may sullicifiitly acc(mnt for 
the imjirovements that have taken place; and which in the Bengal 
provinces, where jicace has been engaged for a period of time, 
perhaps hardly paralleled in Oriental history, have manifested tluiii- 
"clves in the ameliorated condition of the great ma''S of the po- 
pulation.’ 

Even to those who are willing to admit the truth ot the position 
"ilhout any deduction, it may apiK'ar no very high praise, that the 
domestic administration of British India has been more just in its 
Pfinciples, and has been exercised with far greater integrity and 
ability, than the Native one that preceded it. We should have liked 
wime higher standard of comparison to be fixed in order to deter- 
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mine both what the Natives liad a right to expect from us, and what 
we were bound in justice to ourselves us well as to them to grant. 
If we look at the facts of the case without reference to such an im- 
perfect and fallacious criterion, it will jjrobably be found that the 
benefits the Natives liave derived from the liritish Government have 
consisted more in protection from ‘foreign depredation’ than in the 
direct and positive advantages of good government. The broad 
shield of Ikitish protection is thrown over the country against all 
external foes, and this is a great and incalculable beiiefU. Hut to 
prove how incflicient arc the institutions of the British Government 
to preserve tlie internal peace of the country, to administer justict' 
between man and man, to pndect the weak from oppression, and to 
secure to every individual the fruits of his industry, we need onlv 
appeal to the history of every indigo factory in Bengal. \ct 1ka\ 
defective soever maybe the pi actical operation of the British Indian 
system, it contains within itself the seeds of im[)rov emeut. 'J'he (m- 
verninent recogni/es the welfare of flic people as one at least of the 
ends of its existence, and from its connection willi Great Britain, so 
long us Great Britain herself remains a lice and enlightened nation, 
this end will acipnre increasing importance and .itlention. India, 
therefore, has ever) thing to hope from the coi^nuance of her con- 
nection with (ircat Britain — and she has every thing to fear from a 
dissolution of that connection, hor into whose hands could she fill 
that would protect her with so powerful an arm from ioreign inva- 
sion, or that would hold out to her such bright pros])ects of increas- 
ing prosjierity and improvement' Having thrown olf the yoke ol 
England, she must either be ruled with a rod of iron by some foreign 
power less civ ili/.ed, enlightened, and liberal, or she must again be- 
come a jirey to internal dis'-ensious and civil wars, and the objec t of 
])lunder to the most powerful. 

It has been denied that England derives any advantage from her 
possessions in the East-, but this is an assertion whicli must have 
proceeded from aver) .su|)eilicial knowledge of the subject, althongli 
if the advantages which England aitually derives are cuiujiaied 
with those which under a more liberal policv she might be made to 
derive, they would dwindle almost into nothing. It is not our in- 
tention, however, to dwell on this view of the subject, but before v\c 
conclude we cannot forbear adverting to the absurd a.ssertioii in (he 
Bull, that those who oppose the dogmas of that paper have nulliin^ 
to lose by the separation of India from England, and that they ai<“ 
therefore reckless of the coiiseipienees likely to result from the 
measures they recommend.’ This writer has not condescended to im 
form hi.s rcador.s who those are of w horn he speaks that have en i '/ 
//ling to lose by such a separation j but for our parts we cannot -ee 
how the majority of Engli.shmen who come to this country, whether 
Liberal or Tory, can be classed in that number. That they liaveall 
much to lose while they remain in the country, and that they hav c 
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something to lose so long as any part of tlicir projicrty continues in 
it, will be admitted. liut it is notorious that almost all of them rome 
to this country with a view to accumulate a fortune, and leave it as 
soon as that object is accomplished, and that consecjuently the in- 
terest they have in the jicrmanence of the Ilritish (lovernment is 
both limited in extent and tomj)»)rary in duration. This is a remark 
which applies to no one jmlitical party more than to another, and 
although the Bull may atlix some recondite sense to the words he 
has employed, or give them an a|)phcation which is not at lirst sight 
aj)parent, we must confess that we can see nf)thing in them but a 
blind thrust by the zealot of a partv to injure those whoiti he cannot 
confute. We can tell the Bull, however, that there is one class of 
the community that has rvcnj ihiui* to lose if the lintisli power in 
India were annihilated. There is a class, small but increasing, con- 
sisting both of Europeans and Indo-liritons, to whom India is either 
their nalive or their adopted country, who icsidc hen* with their/a- 
niilics, and never think of removing except temporarily and with a 
view to return. These have crer// thiu<^ io lose in llie loss of India 
to (ireat Britain, and of this class w’e have never known a single in- 
dividual who did not as heartily dislike the Hull and its doctrines, 
as the Bull is generally known to dislike those who belong to it. — 
Calcutta Chronicle.'" 


S)>i urn ALiTii; s. 

Iv solemn commune of the lonely niidit, 

AVhen, shrined in IliMven, the xtars shine hriylit ami clear, 
Shedding on earth dim shadow inijs ot that liuhl 
Whose dazzling radi.ima* i^hsuii.s o’l-r glorv’s ^pheie, 

I’ve often mused on that reeoilitig fear, 

That shmhh'ring awe which hows the Imman mlml. 

When hcckouing .slia«Iou> in the i;loom .i|)pear, 

()r sheeted phantoms wail in midnii>ht wind. 

Dread visitants, uiicaU’d, unto their mortal kind. 

And it hatli seem’d an awful thing, and strange, 
d’liat shri('king spirits and indilcsl should roam 
Unhaiin’d o’er earth — for ever hriii^ing (dum:>e. 

Sorrow, and death — pruphetir- shudi's of doom ; 

Mystery of mysteries! not e’en the tond> 

Can Yield repose to wandering sonE nnidest ; 

But from sepulchral darkness they must come, 

From their lon» sluinhers and their chill unrest, 

And with mute Iiorror freeze the fountains of the breast ! 
Oriental Herald, Vol 15. R 
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Wise men and prophets, skill'd in subtle lore, 

With seuriiful uii]>elief hH\e vai/ily striven; 
tShudows uncouth h;uc |^douin’d from dusky shore, 

And dark bleak liealh, in tlie dim summer even, 

And forms have i(limmer’d o’er the twiliifht lieaven, 

E’en to the eyes of wisdom, unlike earth’s. 

And shrieks, upon the blaek-winj(’d temjiest driven. 
Blanch’d rosy cheeks round brii^dit-eved moory hearths, 
And frantic mothers mourn’d o'er diabolic births. 

The lamp’s red liijht hath suddenly turn’d dim. 

And loud blasts moan’d alonff the fair blue sky ; 

From bampu't-hall hath wail’d the funeral hymn, 

Ami fear hath clouded the impiirine' eve. 

And shaken the ]>roud lu'art in masterv, 

Wlien llalteiin^^ \oiees awful kno\vled<;e soui^ht, 

And pah' lips <pii\erM, hnnitlde-'S lor reply 
To dariiii'' (]ue''liou of m\>lerious None lit, 

Whose hollow accents fell, annihilating Thought. 

l^kiled kniirhts, their helms and t^oryets streamiuo' blood, 
And their icut banners sp(»lted with red ;cor(', 
lla\e Idown their war-horn^ in the midiiinhl wood 
Eotidf'r jhan rocking'' thunder’s awful n»ar; 

And coal-black steeds, ’mid arrowy liuhlninns, o’er 
'riu' ]»recii)ice have leajvl, and clatter’d on 
'riiroiiirh crai^ay (h'lls, by ocean’s pebbled shore, 

\\ hih‘ their dead riders, from tlndr e\es of stone 
I'dash’d torth a <lemon liitht, and raised a hollow moan 

The murvlerer hath started (rom his feast 
\\ hen the loud summons shook his castle yate. 

And on his toni>ne died m.inv t.de ami Jest 
At the dread w.irninn of trinmplninl fat(‘; 

Through moss-onmn towers and vast halls <les(date, 

Till morn hath echov'd the slow .irmed tread. 

And where the ancient chieftain whilome sat(', 

Unearthly cries arisen, as it tin* dead 
Assemble<l there to ban dark dce<ls of years lon<r fled. 


Such thiiu^s have been, if there be truth in oath : 
Ami mighty men have been o’ercome with dread; 
And holy priests of sacrament, thounh loth 
'I'o <juail before the inessential dead; 

'fhe wisest, bravest, purest, best, have fled 
From midnij>ht wailings and mysterious forms. 

Nor dared t(> watch the unsonndin!;- feathery tread 
Of them who yell’d ’lAid wildly bickerinj^ storms — 
Spirits that howled away to their cold bed of worms. 
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Barons have trembled like their vassals, nlu'n 
Death shook his cearments off, and came anion«- 
The livinj? like a vietor; priests have then 
Clung to their shrines, even as tlH* toieeless tongue 
Crew to the (juivering palate; vaults ha\c rung 
With vigil prayers and groans of agony, 

And stripes of j)enanee and death-dirges sung, 

Till the seared worshippers arose to flee. 

And hurried, ballled in their power, in dark erowds frantiekly. 

Amid the sacred silence of her cell, 

The vestal hath forgot to tell her heads, 

And listened to fln^ agonizing veil, 

'I’hat fearfully reveaded most fearful eha'ds ; 

Vain then new enu'iliv, and praviu’s, and < ree-ds ; 

Vain the dim vigil and the palietit fast ; 

Like' tlie low ine)aning ed' s('|ndchral needs — 

Sighs of u snllering spliii liy lie'r j).!"!. 

And an fill shrieks went by, bewne on the hiirrviiig Idasl. 

These things, so an fid in tlu'ir mv-'lerv, fill 
The' o’ere‘harge'el he'art with honor pa'^t all ''jiee'e h, 

And sheiot tluongh e'\ei v \e'in a e|ui\ering tin ill, 

An awe immeasurable — hevonel tlie re'aedi 
Of human healing . ni.selom eMuue)! (eae-ii 
Knonle'eige, nor lessen the* uibl fears that bear 
The spirit Iiito madness ; pre-ae-fi, edi, preae h 
On le'arned ignorane-e, to empty air, 

Ve jninisters eff Heaven ! thi'ii trend)le‘ In eh'sjiaii ' 

The haiightv monare'i on his guarde'el thioim 
Hath felt the bre'ath of spirits ne*ar, anel seen - 
Their shadowy inoliems and their eve-s of steme’, 

(dassy but piercing in their iiendi'li shee'ii ; 

And all have* felt tlieir powe r, uhi'ii threnigh the se-reen 
Of darkness fitful lights have glimmere'il lound, 

Uesenting things as things luive' never liee'U ; 

Ariel spreaeling ei’er the e-liuredivarers Imlv ground 
A blue anel wavy flame that spake*, fmt maele no soiiml. 


But how or wherefeire, e*arth e'ammt re've'al ; 
The air we bre'allie may fie hut spirits*’ hre-alii ; 
Spirits that wamle r for our wen; eir weal, 
Through the elark vale e»f seirreiw anel eif death ; 
Or o’er the piiiev hill anel filasted heatii, 

For ever near, for ever whispering hope; 

Or fear vvithiu us, tei enrr blisij or .se allie* ; 

Some; meirtal may "itli tlunn in ffitth* empe — 
Their subtle nature doth eliiele enrr ulnmn scope. 

K 2 
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Struncfe is the ti..suc of our thou'^lits ! tlic mind 
As a dim neaven of visions and of dreams, 

Where glories, passing, leave their hues behind, 
Duskily l)right ; — the blending of the beams 
Of changefid thoughts, when eaeh far oinvard gleams, 
Tinting the other with clysiau liglit. 

Like twilight shed from hill-topsi on blue streams, 
Tlirows r»Vr our life a vesture darkly bright, 

An interwo\cn robe of mingled day and night. 

Perchance, we live and move but in a <lrcam, 

For waking thoughts are oft like \isions shown; 

Jt nought avails that we should be or seem, 

For sleep and wakittg have the self-same tone. 

We <lream of thiiigs oft dreamt, of times long gone, 
E’en as remembraijce brings back real tilings, 

And the soft rays of former thoughts are thrown 
Through slumber on tlie spirit’s sliadowy wings, 

E’en as the eje beheld tliose wild imaginings. 

Stffine and subtle is the frame of spirits. 

That they juuwade the uni\erse, and ding 
(jlory o’er all that human life inherits, 

Like a soft-e\ed and ever-blooming spring; 

Thoughts slumber on each might) folded wing, 
J’repared to shed their glories when the soul 
Ibifurls it^ pinions with deep murmuring. 

And Ilea\en’s own ra\s from eyes of beauty roll. 

Like diamond stars that Hash around tlie snowy pole. 

The lone heart looks and lingers, and still yearns 
To drink the bamiM cup (d'that awful lore. 

Which dwells amid the ashes of death’s urns, 

And is pour’d forth on that untra\elled shore, 

AVhence parted spirits can return no more ; 

But, oil, thb (piest is \ain— the burning thirst 
Of knowledge mwer can be (juenched before 
The bonds that chain the struggling spirit burst. 

And the free soul departs to realize the worst. 


Like clouds o’er Heaven, bright thouglits flit o’er the brain 
And feelings o’er the heart, like sunlight haze 
O’er the blue mountain and the grassy plain ; 

Mingled, they shed a momentary blaze — 

Then part and gleam in thousand ditl’erent wavs ; 

But all grow dimmer in their distant flight, 
i\nd fade away, nor can their fairest days 
Pierce the dense gloltin of that long future night. 

On whose close-woven shades comes no terrestrial light. 
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But well the searchinir iniiid these shapes may deem, 
These sheeted apparitions, whose deep w ail 
Affriflfhts the livinjjf— m> unreal dream, 

But wanderin^^ pilirrims of death’s own waste \ale ; 
Unblest avenj^ers, at whose awful tale 
Of midnkht massaere tlie heart ^^niws cold ; 

Before wmosc eyes lonj>* hidden »uilt yrows pale. 

And trembles at the l)loo<ly deeil untold, 

Till penal Fate returns the act a thousand fold. 

Or messao-es of merey may iu\lte 

Blest otK's to wander ’mid tlieir own lo\ed kin, 

That tlicy may minister to their delii^lit, 

And sliield their erriiu'' hearts fiom mortal sin; 

So, l)y this identic eommune, they may win 
Transl(^e^sors from the patli that leads to woe. 

And yuide tliem wliere tlie holy enter in 
The Ilea\('n of Heavens, (lie home that cannot know 
Auyht of tliat harrow ini; t;rief which visits all below. 

Yea, grntler thoughts and kindlier feelings wake — 
And man mav learn to i;aze upon tln^ i;r<i\e 
With stroui; love void of terror, and to take 
Delii^ht in converse there, — no more a slave* 

To his own fears, and the shrill winds that rave 
. But at Ills hiihlin;;, who fills <dl tin* air 

^\ ith storms or ''iiiishim* — who nih*s wind and wave. 
If hidden i;nilt moves mU tliv h(*airs despair, 

(Jo to the nii(lnii;ht tomb, and sit in sih*iic(* then*! 

And hold communion with loved ones who sl(*(*j), 

Yet not unconscious of fh\ love and woe. 

In death’s own arms, \(*t in theii bosoms ki'cj) 

I'liat hi^h atlcction thou for them dost show ! 

For thee tlieir sjiirits still with fir^l love <;lovv — 

For thee they whisp(*r in the eveniiii* wind 
Soft soothine words that like* still wati*rs lle)w, 
‘Thoui;h dead, our love \et lim;e*rs all hehinel ; 

We live in Heaven for thee* — he* them to heave'u rcsiu^ned 

Tliere is a blessedness in themi;lits like* these. 

That wins the heart freem all its cherishe*ej vveies, 

And fills it with rejoiciiii;, as the hr(*eze ' 

Of morn shells beauty o’er tlie mildewed rose ; 

Such lofty niusin;^ deeth to us disclose 
All the i^rand hi*auty — all the hopes siihlime. 

Which cheer man’s bosom at life’s hurrjiuK close. 

Let not vvronjr’d sjiirits visit thee for crime I 
Fear not the shadowy herald of a happier clime I 
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British Settlement of Alraxy, South Africa, under Lord 
Charles Somerset’s Adjiinistration. 

No. II. 

The destruction of Bathurst iind Fredericksburg spread conster- 
nation throughout the wliole British settlement 5 and not without 
reason, for tlie peoide saw liy these transactions that tliey were 
completely in the jibwer of a (Jovernor, who ajipeared to be equally 
regardless of the public interests and of tho^e of individuals, when 
they thwarted the bent of his own arrogant caprice or private aims. 
They not merely saw numeiams individuals overwhelmed with ruin, 
without any blame on their part, and while they were zealously 
prosecuting the objects which the Colonial (Government itself had 
’])rompted them to undertake ; but they observed with dismay, that 
the declared intentions of (he Home (Gov eminent, in encouraging 
their eniigriition to Africa, and even the direct instructions of Lord 
Bathurst himself, were treated w’ith (he most (‘ontenqituous neglect. 

‘ If Lord Charles Somerset,’ said they, ‘ is so confident of his 
family inti uenee at home, th.it h.e dare venture, upon his own re- 
sponsibility, to do such things as these, merely out of pique to Sir 
liutiine Donkin, what will beeoiiu’ of any of us who may be so un- 
fortunate as [lersonally to olleiid him ^ Our jirosperlty — our pro- 
perty — even our perMinal safety, are completely at his mercy !’ 

These apprehensions wvre speeddy venlied to their fullest extent, 
'fhe military detachments which had heen })osted by Sir Riitano 
DOnkimin advance of the new settleiuciii, and on ;i few of the more 
exposed locations, were called into (irabam’s Town ; and the whole 
line of the (Great Fish Uiver, from Roodewal to (aitfor-drift, was 
laid open to the inroads of (lu* savages, vvlio did not fail to avail 
themselves of the facilities thus alloided them, to plunder and 
harass the mifoitunutc settlers; while the new commandant. Colonel 
vSeott, on being called ujion for iiroteetion, merely shrugged his 
shoulders, and exclaimed, that ‘ his hands were tied up ’ ! 

But tlie inellicii'iit mode of frontier defence,* though most cala- 
mitous to the settlers, was, after all, hut a light grievance, compared 
with the systematic course of insult and ojiprcssion to which, from 
the moment of l^ord Ch.iiles Somerset’s return, they were subjected 
by the civil aiithorilie.s — from the (Gov ei nor down to the meanest 
local functionary. The adoption and unrelenting prosecution of 
such a systym, must, I afn aware, ap|K\ir to my readers in England 
so incredible, that, even after having for years witnessed its oper.i- 
tion, I would almost hc'-itate to describe it, were tfie proofs k's*' 
unanswerable, or the rcMdls less notorious and deplorable. 


• See ‘ Oriental Herald’ for January, Febniary, and April, 1827. 
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To give a detailed view of the administration of Albany, from 
1821 to 1825, would be incompatible with the limits aiubobieefs of 
a periodical Journal but a few of the more striking illustrations 
will enable the reader to form .i pretty correct judgment cf the 
character of the system then in operation. , 

Mr. Kivers, a man of respectable connections, but embarrassed 
circumstances, who had t'ome out to the colony some years before, 
in expectation of an appointment, and for whom a \ery unneces.sary 
one (that of wharf-master) liad .been created — was the individual 
selected by Lord( harles to supersede the humane and high-spirited 
Major Jones, as chief magistrate of Albany. IVople who were not 
thoroughly ac(|uaiiited with the (Jovernor's tc'mjjer and disposition 
were a good deal surprised, at first, by this a|ij)oinlment, for Harry 
Itivcrs w\as well know n to be one of the most' unlit persons that 
could have been found in the whole colony for the olliee to which 
he was now jiromoted. Il(‘ was (‘\tra\aganl in his habits — needy 
in his circumstances — unserupulously ol)se(|uious to those above 
him — rude and o\erbearing to his ispials and inferiors — and beyond 
<()neeption iiuhileiit and neglectful of the interests dependent on the 
prompt execution of his ollieial eh.irge, and of llu' public duties he 
was appointed to perform. Such an individual, invexled with the 
despotic functions of a (M'lpe lianddrost, could scarcely have failed, 
if merely left to the natural devidopnient of his own disposition and 
habitudes, to disgust the luwv ( (donists with the (iov eminent, — to 
(heck their spirit of enterpiise, — and to increase exceedingly the 
unavoidable dillieiilties (hat thev had to encounter. Hut however 
great W'as Mr. Hivers’.s natural iiiililness to act tlu* jiait of an im- 
partial and beiu'liceiit magistrate, lu' was rendered inlinitely more 
iniselncvous and tyrannical than he would liavi' sjMuitaiu'ously been 
by the imperative necessity under whidi he found himself of coti- 
Milling, on all occasions, the j)rivale feelings and prejudices of the 
(iov ernor and his favourites, and of regulating his administration, 
both as it affected measures and individuals, by nnji'ih nhut .vi/ggc.v- 
tions, sixTclly (ainveyed to him, — not by public instructions trans- 
mitted through the usual channels of olliee. 

Lord Charles Somerset’s svsteiii of administration has been termed 
arbitrary, tyrannical, ignorant, ea|»rieious. All these, and other 
bad (pialitics, no doubt, belonged to it, and sonic of tliian in a very 
jirominent degree, hut its most peculiar .uid eharaeteristie distinction 
W'as its vuulu'tivr spnit. This spirit, at once insolent and mean, 
cowardly and malignant, pervaded every depaitment — almost every 
operation of the (iov eminent. 'I'he dejdorable extent to which the 
Courts of Justice were inlluenced by it, in eveiy ease where the (lO- 
vernor had,|pr was supposed to h.ive, an interest, has been shown 
in a former number of the ‘Oriental Herald nor did it operate 


See the number for October 1826. — Cases of Buissine, Edwards, &c. 
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wjtli less effect in the military department, or in the administration 
of the (ioverninent Uirou^h the Colonial Office and the pro- 
vincial functionaries^ — but more especially in Albany. 

The spirit of enerfi:y .and independence n.atural to Englishmen, 
which the settlers, amidst all their calamities, had not failed to 
evince, seems to ha\e been reg.'irdcd by our ultra-aristocratic Go- 
vernor with a deep feeling of apjirehension and aversion. He seems 
to have instinctively felt that their establishment in the colony vva^ 
likely to ])rove exceedingly perihvus to the old system of despotism, 
or what Lord Charles and his llatterers cmjdiatically termed ‘ the 
decent order of things.’ 1 le perceived, and not without good reason, 
that, like the silversmith of Ephesus, his ^ craft was in danger.’ 
He feared tlie sjiirit of the settlers even before he had felt it; but 
.as he could not drive them out of the colony, lie seems to have deter- 
mined to press them down to ‘ tlic decent order,’ if not below it, of 
the obseipiious African colonists, who had been long taught, by scveie 
experience, tliat it was ruinous even to complain of any abuse in 
the administration, and that their only safety lay in abject and un- 
questioning submission to every exercise of authority, however ar- 
bitrary or illegal. 

’ The unfriendly spirit evinced by Lord (’harles towards the British 
settlers generally, from the moment of his landing in the colony In 
December IS'il, was instantly ])ereei\ed and duly appreciated by 
the interested sveophants who Hocked around him, and who formed, 
with few exceptions, his only advisers. By such persons his fears 
and his [irejudiees were eontinnally tostered, and means w'ere speedily 
adopted to convey through a vaiiety of channels a most unfavour- 
able impression of tlio eharaeter and conduct of the emigrants to 
the Government, and llic public at home, in order, njiparently, to 
prevent any farther accession of British blood to the colony, and, at 
the same time, to predispose Lord Bathurst from listening to any 
coiiqilaints which the dc'-olate and oppressed exiles might be in- 
duced to make. They were accused of being insolent, indolent, pre- 
sumptuous, litigious, and, above all, as being, for the most |)art, 
inveterate M-adieals;’ and these ealuinnious iiiijiutations, most un- 
just and iiiuuerited as tlu'y were, had, for a time, no slight effect ; 
Lord Balhnrst’s mind was evidently prejudiced by them, and the 
Gape Government, after having first devised and encouraged their 
cireulation, afterwards acted as if it gave full credence to their 
truth. 

A favourable opportunity of intimidating the settlers, of smother- 
ing their complaints, and of convey ing a most injurious impression of 
their eonduet to the Home Government, occurred in M.'\y 1822. 
Binding that their indiv idual complaints of locivl griev^es met with 
no attention at Cajie Town, and that there, w^ no prospect of the 
Governor being induced to visit Albany, to ascertain, by personal 
inspection; their real situation, and learn for himself their wants 
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and wishes, it was suggested by Mr. Phillips, a gentleman of great 
respectability, and who was in terms of friendly intercourse both 
with Captain Somerset ^and the Landdrost, that a meeting should 
be held of the most respectable heads of parties, for the piirj)ot,e of 
appointing a deputation to go uj) to Caj)e 'J'own, to lay* before the 
Governor a clear and candid statement of their sitiiat!t)n, and of the 
peculiar difficulties under which they laboured. This idea was acted 
upon, and letters were written to a few uf the most intelligent Jind 
induential individuals, recpiestiug tljcm to ineet at Graham’s Town, 
for the purpose referred to, on the 21th of tlie month. The Laiid- 
drost and other functionaries were ;dso made acijuainted with their 
intention, though lUJt form.dly or oHicially ; for not tin* slightest 
idea of any jealousy or alarm existing on the part of Government, 
had occurred to any of the gentlemen concerned. 

On the day apjiointed, seven gentlemen accordingly met at the 
house of INlr. ( arlisle, one of their number. ‘ Von may judge of 
our astonishment,’ says Mr. IMiillijis in a letter to Mr. >ViIberforec 
Bird * on this subject, ‘ when we were told that there was a notice 
posted up, signed hy the laiiiddrost, declaring all sneh meetings 
illegal, warnin'^ all to disperse, and to drpoit to their own homes ' 
Nay, I have since been told that the militanj were orderi'd to be 
kept in readiness ! ’ 

Nor did matters rest here on the jiart of (onornim'nt. 'I'hc next 
post from Cape 'I’own lirought a most exlraordinar\ Ga/.ette, con- 
taining a proclamation, dated 21tli May, the \cry day IIk' meeting 
of the seven settlers was held, and exjiressly aimed against tlioso 
seditious men, who had contein|)Iate(l sending a depntiitioii to make 
their condition better known to the Governor. 'I'liis (If)ciiment is 


* Mr. Bird, in his work entitle<i ‘ State of tli<‘ Cajx' in 1S22,’ has, in 
Ills customary mode, misn-presiaited the juirpo^e of tlfb m(‘(“tiiig, and 
it uas in remoiistrunec against hi.s nii-"'tatemeiit.'i that the letter above 
<jno(ed was addres>e(l to him hy Mr. ^ilillip.^ ‘ Allempl.s have been 
made,’ says the (j\il Ser\ant, ‘ to pronire publie meetings of the peoph* 
at Graham’.sTowii for the put pose of petitioning the King and Parliament 
for a rcdres.5 of grievanees. In order to cheek such an anomaly in South 
Africa, the (.’oloiiial Go\enim(*nt has tliouglil it neee''sarv to issue ajiro- 
clainatlon,’ &c. Such an nnomali/, if it had oeeurred, will jirohahly not 
he considered so very treasonalde and dislo\al a proceeding in I'higland 
as it was In South Africa in Lord Charles’.s time 'i'liis, howe\er, is only 
one, and hy no means tlie worst, of the ‘ ('i\il Servant’s’ itiaeeurate anti, 
injurious statements in regard to tlie .settlers. At jiage iSb of his hook, 
he says, that ‘ the ewtrrmcly li/li;'ious disposition of a gu eat jiart of the 
settlers induced them frcipicntly to appeal from the decisions of the local 
magistracy to the superior District (mart, at the distance of 100 miles 
from the locations.’ Considering what sort of ‘ local magistruey ’ they 
were blessed with, (Captain.s Trappc.s and Somerset!) such frcmient ap- 
peals would not have been very e.xtraordinary ; but, in point of fact, ill 
a.s they were governed, not a single appeal to the superior District Court 
ever took place. 
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so characteristic of the spirit of Lord Charles Somerset’s admini- 
stration, that I shall insert it entire : 

^ Proclamation by his Excellency the Right Honourable General 
Lord Charles Henry Somerset, S^c. &;c. 

‘ Whereas it has been represented to me, that certain individuals 
(probably ignorant of the laws of the eoI(»ny) have pro])Osed to con- 
vene pul)lie meetings for the discussion of public measures and 
political sul\jects, contrary to the law and usage of this place, I 
deem it tlierefore necessary thus publicly to notify, that all meetings 
so convened are contrary to the law j and that e\ cry person who 
attempts to convene any meeting or assemblies of such nature with- 
out my sanction and authority, or the authority of the chief local 
magistrate in distant districts, where the object of Mich meeting 
may b(‘ of so urgent a nature that my authority and sanction cannot 
be obtained, or any [)er.son attending such unsanctioiied meetings, 
is guilty of a high mi^demeanour, and is severely punishable ff)r 
such olTcnce. And I, moreover, hereliy warn all jiersons who may, 
notwithstanding, lie induced to convene or attend any such ])ul)lic 
meeting, that the local authorities have been authorised and reiiuired 
to disperse tlie same, and after the promulgation of these presents, 
to arrest and bring to justlie all and every individual who shall in- 
fringe the ancient laws and usages of the ('olony intrusted to my 
care. 

* 

‘ And wliereas certain ignortoif, maicndciily or designing persons, 
have tliought pro[K‘r to assert and insinuate, tliat the (iovernor of 
this Lolony is not duly made ae(|uainted with the jietitions or com- 
plaints preferred by tliose who Irel themselves aggrieved, or who 
have occasion to address him, as his Maji'sty's Uepresentativ e, on 
their respective cases and interests, I do theicfore deem it advisable 
to aciiuaint all persons, that in no instance is any ])etilion, memo- 
rial, or letter, addressed to this (iovernment which does not come 
under my immediate cognizance, or in which the order is not given 
under my own hand ; and that in most instances the contrary sup- 
position is alone adduced, to cover language and expressions wduch 
could not he tolerated if addressed immediati'ly to^liis Majesly’s 
Representative, without olfence to the laws m this case provided. 

^ And I do liereby further make know'ii, that jiarticipating most 
aUxiously and sincerely in the distress which has been unavoidably 
felt from the total failure of tw«^ successive harve^^ts, and various 
other causes, by such of my countrymen as sought an asylum m 
this settlement in the year 18*20, 1 shall unceasingly court every 
Opportunity of redressing their real grievances, and of promoting 
their general and individual welfare j but tliat it is, at the same time, 
my iirm determination to put down, by all the moans with which 
the law has intrusted me, such attempts as have been recently made 
to disturb the public peace, whether by inflammatory or libellous 
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writJfigs, or by any other measures, of which I ^ivc those concerned 
this public warning, that no one may have cause to plead ignorance 
of the laws of the Colony, when called to account for transgressions 
so materially and injuriously affecting the public peace. 

* God save (he King !• 

^ Given under my hand and seal at the Cape of (rood Hope, this 
24th day of May 1H22. 

(Signed) ‘ 11. Somkhskt.’ 

How unprovoked was this insulting ])ro(lainatioii l)y tlie conduct 
of the settlers, is obvious from (lie preceding details ; hut it seems 
as if the intended meeting had been e.igerly seized on by those in 
authority as affording a favourable occasion for branding them with 
the stigma of turbulence and sedition, and this with the iniciuitous 
view of averting from them the succour and the s)nipathy ot the 
Home Govemnicnt. 

The second paragraph, which so haughtily rebukes 'certain /g- 
norant, malevolent, or dc.vi;oo//g penons,' for vi'iiiuriiig to suppose 
that the (lovornor was ‘ not m.ide duly accpiamtc tl with the petitions 
or complaints preferred by those who leel aggrieved, •S.c. is a spe- 
cimen of the audacious falsehoods which (he ( ape (lova rimienl could 
then venture to jirint without dread of <'\posure ; for at the vi'ry 
inoment that (his procl.miation was issued, then' were scores of 
petitions frdRi the most respectable individuals in Albany lying un- 
answered on the (iovernor’s table, and ol coiiijtlainls in ngard to 
which all investigation or redress was contempluoiislv reliised. 
Proofs of this will ap[)ear in the se(|in‘l. 

It will also be made apparent how ‘ anxiously and sincen'ly ’ his 
Excellency practicalhj manitested the sympathy piofessed for the 
distresses of ‘ such of his countrvmen as sought an asylum in this 
settlement in the year and what were the modes he adopted 

for ' redressing their real grievances, and promoting their general 
and individual welfare.’ 

The 'inflammatory or libellous writings,’ alluded to in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the proclamation, were certain paltry iMN. 
pasipnnadcs circulated about Graham’s 'I'own, and relating to mat- 
ters entirely unconnected with this meeting, or with the (aiuso and 

C oncerns of the respectable body of the settlers j and (his the (h>" 

vernment w.is perfectly aw’are ot ; but it w'.is no doubt considered 
a good piece of Jockeyshiji to represent those who ventured to sjieak 
of ' grievances,’ as at the sinic time disturbers of the public peace, 
by intiummatory writings, by conjoining both in the same denuncia- 
tion. The real character and drift of the pasiiuinades referred to 
will be rendered more obvious by the following extract troin a letter 
now before me, written at that time by an officer on the frontier, 
who Wfts intimately accjuainted with the transactions under review : 
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" The inflammable and libellous writings/’ alluded to in the 
extraordinary proclamation of the 24th of IMay, were “ The Times/’ 
a burlcs(pie newspaper in MS., written by Bishop Burnett } and 
two other similar stpiibs, entitled the “ Graham’s Town Gazette/’ 
the author not known. The first of the “ Gazettes” jirofesses to 
give an account of the occupations of the Landdrost while in Cape 
Town, and of his entry into, and recejition at, Graham’s Town. It 
is ill written, and would never have been read by a dozen persons 
had not the proclamation called it into notice. Tlie second number 
animadverts on the ignorance and rapacity of some of the subordi- 
nate local functionaries j and who, it must be confessed, ha\ e richly 
merited much severer censures than any bestowed on them in this 
obscure pas([uinade. But the real sedtl of the affair is, that both 
the “Times” and the “Gazette ” attacked ('aptaiii Somerset for 
having possessed himself of the lie^t ])art of tlie town lands, while 
he wa.s Deputy Landdrost of (Jraham's Town ; and his barbarous 
mode of mangling grammar and murdering tlie “ King’s English” 
was not badly hit off in the “Times,” Depend upon it that was 
the .sore jioint — it was there that the shoe pinched j and I am jier- 
.suaded that Lord C harles Somerset would ha\(“ permitted Bishop 
Burnett to belaliour the Dutch functionaries, and Rivers to boot, 
until he was tired, if he had only spared this precious son of his.’ 

Before proceeding further to develope the policy of the Colonial 
Government, as it affected tlie general body of tlie severs, it may 
be well to lay before the reader a few cases of indivimial persecu- 
tion ; for by this mode I shall be enabled, 1 think, to bring the 
system of misgoverinnent more closely and distinctly under tile 
view of the reader; and the possession of numerous authentic 
documents, both ollicial and private, enables me to accomplish this 
with ease and accuracy — a task both just and necessary, but which 
the Commissioners of Impiiry, though they may possess sufficient 
means, have scarcely, I fear, sufficient decision of purpose to per- 
form without varnish (;r reservation. 1 shall begin with the case 
of Captain Campbell, which, though not so calamitous in its issue 
as some others I shall have subse(|uently to relate, will, nevertheless, 
serve as a very approjiriate illustration of the justice of some of the 
foregoing remarks on the rindivitvc spirit of the Cape Government. 

Captain Campbell, one of the most resjioctable heads of the set- 
tlers, and a gentleman of very superior intelligence and ability, had 
received in ISir Rufane’s time a location near Graham’s 'I'own, and 
had also been apiiointed one of the lleemraden of the district of 
Albany. His talents for public business were speedily perceived; 
and his residence being only a few miles from the Drostdy, he was 
appointed to perform the duties of Acting Landdrost in the al>- 
seiice of Captain Somerset, at the other extremity of the colony, 
during a considerable part of the year 1H2L This arduous duty he 
performed to the universal satisfaction of the inhabitants, without 
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remuneration of any sort, thouo-li his wliolo attention heiiig neces- 
sarily devoted to it, his private athiirs were-thereby not a little j)re- 
judiced. Captain Somerset, (who enjoyed the entire salary of Deputy 
Landdrost, along witli ■ the benefit of Captain CampbeH’s ofHeial 
services,) one ‘would have inuigined, would jit least ha\e shown 
civility, if not gratitude, to a person who, both on this and other occa- 
sions, liad done so much to assi^t him in the ci\il charge which he 
was personally altogether incompetent to manage with any credit- 
able measure of ability or discretion. Jbit the sentiments of young 
Somerset, from some ( ause not -easily defined, soon manifested 
themselves to be very diflerent from what might ha\e been antici- 
pated. His jealousy of ('amj)bell first displa\od itself on the adjust- 
ment of the boundaries of their respective estates ■, when the land- 
surveyor, not having extended the limits of the luwv grant which he 
had obtained out of the town-lands so far as he desired on Camp- 
bell’s side, the young Landdrost wrote an indignant ollicial letter to 
tlie Colonial Secretary, comjilaining bitterly of the surve}or for dis- 
appointing his wishes on this point ; and stating, tliat unless the 
Government interfered to obtain for him wh.it he w.'iiited, (a certain 
kloof namely, wliich actually belonged to Caiiijiliell,) his new grant 
would be rendered (jtiite invalntiblc' — meaning, that it would be 
of no value at all! Cajitain Campbell, on becoming acquainted 
with this extraordinary application, replied to it, bv adducing clear 
proof that the kloof in ({ue.stion formed part of his estate, but at the 
same time readily abandoned his claim in favour of Captain Somer- 
set, from a wish to avoid any unple.isant coiitroviTsy with the son 
of the Governor. 

This conciliatory conduct faihal, however, to .avert the formidable 
hostility wliich he had unconsciously incurred. A jicrson of the 
ii.ame of Dietz, who occupied an adjoining est.ili', was instigated to 
annoy him by laying claim to part of his location, cutting down his 
woods, jiounding his ( attic, and by .1 thousan<l other modes of in- 
cessant persecution, which, ill South \frica, any jicrsou in favour 
with those in aiithoiity can inllict with impunity ujion tliosi' who 
arc not. It was in v.ain that Campbell com()laiiicd of tliesi' injuries 
to the Landdrost, or cited Dietz before, the District Court. The 
Dutchm.aii was either openly or secretly sup|)orted in Ins systematic 
course of aggression, and all redress was denied. At length CainjibeH’s 
patience was worn out, and he wrote to the Acting (iovernor to 
claim his interference and protection, 'i'his complaint probably 
operated, with others of a similar descrijitioii, to induce Sir Kufane 
to remove Captain Somerset from the district of Albany, in the 
manner already mentioned ; and the knowledgi’ of this did not fail 
to exasperate Still farther the hostile feelings which this ill-advised 
and overweening young man cherished against liim, and which, there 
can be no doubt, he very assiduously and successfully communicated 
to the breast of his father on his return from England. 
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As soon as Mr. Rivers appeared in Albany to assume the func- 
tions of Chief Magistrate of the Jkitish settlers, Captain Campbell 
was made, to feel that he was specially marked out for jnsult and 
persecution. At the very first meeting of the Court of Landdrost 
and Heemradcn, itiver.s behaved with such marked rudeness to him, 
that the rest of the lioard were extremely struck by his behaviour, 
and Major Pigot, as soon as they came out, inquired of Campbell 
whether there had been any fi)nner misunderstanding between them, 
and was surjirised to learn that they had been previously entirely 
unacquainted with each other, ;md that Campbell was equally at a 
loss as himself to account for the Landdrost’s unaccountable de- 
meanour. Jlc was, however, speedily enabled to guess, pretty dis- 
tinctly, both its cause and object. Young Somerset (now a Major) 
readied the frontier shortly after Mr. Rivers ; and a few days after 
liis arrival, ('ai)tain (’amt)bell received a confidential communication 
from a friend, who was in habits of intercourse with ‘those in au- 
tliority,’ advising him to (juit the colony as soon as he could, because 
he had fallen under the displeasure of the ISomerscts, whose charac- 
teristic it was nev(‘r to forgive those wlio offended them. This gen- 
tleman (a imin of strict lioiiour and veracity) added, that Major 
Somerset had .stated m his presence, ‘ that a letter of Campbell’s had 
fallen into Lord ( 'harles’s hands, in which he luid claimed SirUiifane’s 
protection against young Somerset’s persecution | that, in conse- 
quence of this, he should be subjected henceforth to every species 
of annoyance ; (liat lie shotdd l)e immediately called upon to pay 
ipiit-rent and opgaaf, and exempted as far as possible from the ad- 
vantages of the other .settlers, adding, — ‘ I never did persecute him j 
but, by Cl — d ! 1 shall now, and my father too !’ 

Resides this verbal denunciation, INfajor Somerset stated, in writ- 
ing, to a person on the frontier, that he bore a particular hatred to 
Campbell and another Ilecniraad, and vauntingly declared that 
they should be both speedily dismis.sed, for his father was de- 
termined to have no one in office who had been placed in it by Sir 
Rufane Donkin. 

That thqse were not the mere vain and empty bravadoes of a pe- 
tulant youtli, Captain Campbell soon felt to Ids cost. He was not 
a person to whom any open insult, which could be personally resented, 
could be offered with impunity j but without running tins risk, a 
thousand modes of injuring and annoying him were easily discovered, 
and diligently put in practice by the base tools of a mean and mali- 
cious faction. Rivers, j>ersonally, was as insolent as he could pos- 
sibly be without vommittin^ himself. Other partisans of ‘ Govern- . 
ment’ ventured, with more incautious zeal, somewhat farther, and 
Campbell found himself under the necc-sity of sending a message 
to one ‘ led Caphiin,’ who had busied himself in propagating calum- 
nies against him. This individual instantly made a hmnble apology, 
and was more discreet in future. His old tormentor, Dietz, how- 
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ever, was not of a grade to be kept in clieek by sucli moans. His 
ag-grcssions had been put a stop to by the interference of Sir Itufane 
Donkin j but he was again brought forward, on the arrival of Mr. 
llivers, to injure and annoy in tlie haine way as formerly, the man 
who had dared to defy the vengeance of the house of Nomersef. It 
was in vain that Cam})bell had him summoned before the Laiiddrost, 
No redress could be obtained; nor was it likel) there should, for 
Dietis afterwards declared to Mr. 1‘hillips that he had been insti^ratcd 
and encouraged by Mr. Rirers himself, to acts of trespass and an- 
noyance against Campbell, and added, tluit he had never done half 
so much to annoy him as the Landdrost wished him to do. 

Captain CampbcH’s jiatience (and it was link* wonder) was at 
length exhausted ; and he addressed a letter to Rivers, stating that 
lie had resolved to bring the case befoie the Court of Circuit ; and 
he took the opportunity to make some remarks upon tlu' extraor- 
dinary course that he (Rivers) had pursued towards him since his 
appointment to the magistral v of the distiict, and in reference to the 
indignities to which he had been siibji'cled, and the iniipiitous artitices 
used to obstnict and bailie every effort he made' to put a stop to the 
continual trespasses and annoyances that were perpetrated against 
him. 

'^I'his letter was immediately transmitted to the (iovernor; and by 
return of post an ordiT was sent back, dismissing Capt.iin (’.imjibeil 
from the ollice of Ilecmr.iad. 

In his own defence, Captain Campbell then felt it incumbent to 
address the (iovernor ; and he detailed to him not only tin? particu- 
lar acts of which he had reason to complain, but statcil also the 
l)roofs which lie possessed of establishing liis aci usalioiis , and ear- 
nestly entreated his Loidsliij) to giant an investigation of the facts 
referred to. 'I'o this letter his K\e('Ileney did not see lit to make any 
xjdy. Ihit as if to express distinctly hi.s ap[)ioval of the scandalous 
IH'rsecution to which he had been subji'ctcd through tin* agi'iicy of 
lliver.s and Dietz, the latter, though as a bankrujit incapacitated by 
the Dutch law from holding such ollice, was ajipointed by Lord 
( liarles’s direct mandate (in direct breach alsoot the colonial regu- 
lations) to succeed Captain Campbell in the board of Hecmraden. 

These details, though they coiujirise but a small portion of this 
flagrant case of oppression towards a most meritorious individual,’^ 


* Though none of the facts of this case have hecn riu iii>)ied to me liy 
(iaptuiii ('aniphell, or arc ina<le jmhiic with his sanction, tliey arc derived 
from >ueh sources as enables me to vouch for their perfect aiitlienticity. I 
"ould willingly have spared the names of iudividueds who may dislike 
l>uhricity, could I have done so without injustice to an important jiuhlie 
ohject. 
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•will assist the reader to form some conception of the mode in which 
the unfortunate British emigrants were treated under the admini- 
stration of Lord (Charles Somerset. Before concluding the subject, 
however, I shall adduce some farther illustrations of a character still 
more extraordinary and outrageous. 


Thk Maid op Lowdokk. 

(From ‘ The hjre of Khor and other Poems, ^ jit at published, hy John 
Nieholson, the Airedtde Poet.) 

Thk crest of dark Skiddaw was ini>ty and dreary, 

The winds roar’d almid near tlie iioarso raven’s nest, 

The strongest willi reaching its top would he weary, 

And, like the young lo\ cr, he wishful to rest, — 

The lover that wander’d, his breast with love burning 
I’or Anna, the beautiful maid of Lowdore, 

Who watch’d tin* white clouds as she wish’d his returning, 

But night came too soon — he returned no more. 

Beneath him the <lark mist roll’d rapid in motion ; 

Above was the ev’ning star seen through the cloud; 

But tlie mist was as fatal to him as the ocean, 

When seas wash the lost from the wave-beaten shroud. 

A wand’rer he roam’d, where the curlew was .screaming, 

Till he heard the deep roar of the lone mountain flood; 

Of danger approaidiing he little was dreaming. 

Though on the high verge of dire terror he stood. 

He thought on his Anna, with earnest endeavour 
To reach the bkst spot that his .soul doth adore; 

He steps — shrieks, and falls ! — but the shepherd can never 
Return tvj his Love at the falls of Lowdore. 

His Anna now nightly sits list’ning with w'onder, 

To hear in the tempest the cataract’s roar ; 

And thinks she can hear, in the midst of its thunder, 

' Her shepherd call * Anna, the maid of Lowdore !’ 
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Miscellaneous Intelligence relative to Literature and 
THE Arts in Italy. 

.Some time an account of a manuscript of Petrarch was pub- 
lished at St. Petersbur^h, under the following- title : ‘ illustrazione al 
( odice Autografo di Messer Prancoseo Petrarca, .^tato oeeuKo alta 
Republica Letterario lino dall’ anno 1501, epoca in eui fu [)ossedulu 
dal chiarissimo Messer Pembo.’ This publication has (‘\eited a 
considerable degree of attention among; the Italian literati; by some 
it has been regiirded as a mere pulf of the Chevalier Arrighi, the 
purchaser of the manuscript referred to, and certainly suspicion is 
never more justifiable than when people boast of linditig- prizes, 
.signor Arrighi rests his conviction of the authenticity of his ma- 
nuscript on the following grounds: 1st. It wants many readings 
and i)oems which the best critical authorities now pronounce to be 
•spurious. 2d. It contains others which are not found in the common 
inanuscrij)t.s, for examjde, tlie chapter : ‘ De forntt (riumphus,' which 
begins with the words ‘Nel tor pien d’amarissima dolcezza.’ ,ld. 
'J'lie manuscript is free from corrections and erasures, for which 
reason Arrighi presumes it to be Petrarch’.s autograph. And Ith. 
The character perfectly corresponds with the .specimens of the poet’s 
handwriting, which are preserved in the Vatican, and in the Am- 
l)rosian library at Milan. This last is the most decisive circumstance 
iulduced by Arrighi in proof of the authenticity of his prize; but 
even this rests on his bare a.ssertion, us he has published no fiic- 
''imilcs. According to his own showing, the manuscript doe.s not 
in other respects differ from some that are already well known ; for 
instance, the beautiful testo <(i pnuut of l.'i7<b now in the possession 
of Professor Poggi of Pisa. That .Signor Arrighi’s manuscript may 
be carefully written, and even contemporary with the j)oet, is possible 
enough; but tlicre appears no evidence to jirove that it is the 
original autograph, once in the possession of Hembo. There were 
lormerly two autograph manuscripts of Petrarch in the Vatican ; 
tliere is now only one. 

A monument has recently been erected at i\Iilan to the memory 
of the painter yVjipiani. It is executed by Praiiceschetti, after a 
di^ign by Moraglio. J'he reliefs, which are by Thorvvaklscn, have 
•H)t met with unconditional approbation. Appiani was .a native of 
'Lilian, and was born in 17-54. His style wa.s pleading and elegant 
rather than bold and vigorous, and therefore in the reliefs which 
‘idorn his monument, Thorvvaldscn has apjiropriatcly rcjircscnted the 
^ 'races weejiing. Appiaiii’s most celebrated vvorlvs arc the frescos 
in the Government Palace at Milan. He died in 1817, before he 
had completed them. 

i’rofessor .Sebastian Ciambi, of Florence, has lately discovered 
Oriental Herald, Fol. ib. S 
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an autograph note-book of Boccacio. Besides being the only 
authentic autograph oIF tliis celebrated ])oet, it throws some curious 
light upon the history of his life. Professor Ciainpi, who is the 
author of various esteemed literary productions, has lately published 
a little pamphlet, showing that the Canary islands were discovered 
by Florentine and Genoese navigators in the year 1341. 

In Italian dramatic literature, the name of Giovanni Battista 
Nicolini at present claims the highest rank. Since A1 fieri, no 
Italian dramatist has etpialled Nicolini in tragic composition. Ilis 
plays, with the exception of one entitled * Matilda,’ are all foundt d 
on classic, subjects, llis ‘ Polissena,’ ‘ Ino e Tcmisto,’ ^ Medea,’ 
and ‘ Edipo net bosco delle Eumenidi,’ arc alike calculated to gnilify 
tlie admirers of classical purity, and the lovers of the more glowing 
and imaginative .style of modern composition. Italy possesses two 
other dramatic writers of considerable, reputation, viz. Professor di 
Christoforis, and Carrara Spinelli. The former is the author of a 
tragedy entitled ‘ Sergian in C^aracc iolo,’ and the latter has written 
one called ‘ Guido della torre.’ Both these productions have been 
much read. 

The celebrated improvisatore,Fatisiino Gagliufii, lately published, 
at Verona, a volume entitled ‘ Scher/i estemjioranei latini dell' 
uvvocato Don Faustino Gagliulli, in oecasione di viaggio per la 
Svizzera, Monaco e \'erona,’ 'I’he talent of improvisation is* now 
common enough ; but Gagliufii possesses the jieculiarity of deli- 
vering his inspired efiusions in Latin verse. Even his writing may 
be said to be a sort of improvisation, such is the rapidity with whit li 
the verses How from his pen. 

Count Falchino Schi/.zi some time ago jiublished, at Milan, a 
poem entitled ‘ 11 C'ulomero,’ in which he celebrates those monument^ 
of architecture with wdiich the ex-Empress of France, Maria Louisii, 
has adorned her present dominions. The author describes, in en- 
thusiastic language, the picturestjue scenery of the Fo, and the Iw" 
bridge.s that have been built across the Taro and tlie ’krebbia Ih' 
also bestows his tribute of admiration on the new theatre of Parma. 
The fantastic title which Count Schizzi has given to his jioein, re- 
(piires boinc exjdanation. It signifies liuouaparte ; the Greek weak, 
KaXd/ifpof, having the same meaning which Napoleon’s family name 
bears in Italian. 'I'herc exists a tradition, according to which llie 
Buonajiarte family originally came from Maina, a mountainous 
region in the Peloponnesus. On their emigration to Corsica, about 
the end of the IT'th century, their name was translated from 
to Buonaparte. The censorship of Milan did not, perha])s, under- 
stand the meaning of ^ Calomero,’ otherwise it is not likely that 
the work would have made its appearance under that obnoxioic 
title. 

A late number of the ^ Biblioteca Italiana ’ contains an article on 
lithography, from which it appears that Scnnefelder was not the 
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original discoverer of the art. Simon Schimdt, a professor at tlie 
Cadet-Hospital at Munich, was the first who made e\[)eriments in 
printing from stone. The idea was .suggested to liim by some 
information which he had collected from an old (Jennan \\ork on 
the ‘ hidden powers of nature.’ Sennefeldcr, who was introduced to 
Schimdt as an assi.stant, first applied the process to the printing «>f 
jnusical notes. If, therefore, Sennefelder cannot lay claim to the 
original discovery, he at least possesses the merit of hav ing been 
the first to turn the invention to a useful account. 

Professor Lingi Salwitelli has recently finished a beautiful fn'sco 
painting on the ceiling of the Pitti jialace at Florence. It has been 
greatly admired, and the Grand Duke has sent a handsome present 
to the artist. 

Professor Seyffarth, of Leipsic, who is at present in Rome, has 
given some very interesting exjdanations of various Egyptian anti- 
(putie.s in the V\ati( an, the Capitol, the IVopaganda, and the Adlla 
Albani. Besides tlic thirteen Roman obelisks, he has carefully 
.studied the statues of pa]))rus manuscripts iu lUnne. d'hese inarui- 
script.s, he tinds, arc all historical, and relate to Kgy[)t from the 
time of Menos to the Romans. Professor .Scylfarth has idso found 
the Old and New Testaments in the JSesitic language ; the Penta- 
teuch, in the Memphitic dialect ; the Acts of the Council of Nicjca, 
ill tire Coptic ; several glossaries and grammars in the last-mentioned 
language ; and, finally, a Mexican maiiu.script in hieroglyphics, with 
the Mexican zodiac, which shows the connection which existed 
between Mexico and Egy[)t at the earliest ptaiods, and places 
Ixyond all doubt the correspondence between the mythological sy.s- 
teuis of the two nations. 


The Sauacen’s Bride. 

Yks ! go — an«l if parted for ever. 

Thou lightest these sad eyes no more . 
Oh, tell me not now, as ue sever, 

The truth thoii withheldest before. 

Oh, tell me not now thou art going 
To struggle in battle alone — 

To eomhat where danger is strewing 
With carnage the field yet uiiwon. 
nioii reek’st not of what I am feeling. 
How constant 1 how to the shrine 
Where Pity and Sorrow arc pealing 
Their voices of music to mine. 

Oh ! woman but too often .smothers 
The sorrow she knows or has known — 
While fathers, and lovers, and brothers, 
beeiu heroes that sutfer alone. 

S 2 


Dblna. 
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Diseases of the Eye in India. 

To George Richmond, Esq., Oculist, Subordinate Station. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the 'receipt of your 
letter of the 2Gth December, accompanied by a return of diseases 
of the eye treated by you during your visits to different stations 
under this Presidency, and am directed by the Medical Board to 
express to you, that the result of your practice, particularly in tlie 
treatment of cataract, is highly satisfoctory to them, and that they 
will have much pleasure in bringing to the notice of Government 
the value and importance of your services in the department which 
you have been selected to superintend. — I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) James M'Adam, 

Secretary Medical Board. 

Bonhay Medical Board Office, 

4th January 1827. 

(A true copy.) Geo. Richmond, Oculist, 


Number of blind, at Broach and Daroda, restored to sigdit by surgical 
operation, from the \bth February to Mi September 1826 : 


Cataracts, 771 

Artificial pupils, 18 

Total nuiuher restored to sight, . . . /SH 


Number of persons with other disea, srs in the eye, cured or relieved in the 
same period. 


Diseases. 

Cured. 

Relieved. 

No 

belter. 

Total. 

Rcmark.s. 

Ophthalmia .... 

160 

25 

6 

191 


Grttoular Conjunctivie 

VM 

15 

5 

150 


Pterygium .... 

16 

6 

2 

24 


Leueonia .... 


15 

40 

95 


Ncluda (Jornejc . . 

10 

23 

4 

37 


Nyctalopia .... 
Hemeralopia . . . 

24 

15 

1 

7 . 


25 

22 


Ilydrophthalmla . . 


7 


7 


Ainauro.sis .... 


46 

‘41 

87 


Incipient Cataract . 




90 

Not treated. 

Epiphora .... 

17 



17 


Lippitudo .... 

13 



13 


Entropium .... 


10 

5 

15 


Staphyloma . . . . ' 


23 

18 

41 

, 

Fistula Lachrymalis . 
Structure of the eye de- 
stroyed previously to ' 
application . . . | 


6 


6 

75 
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To whatever part of the country I turn, 1 still timl ophUiiilmio 
diseases prevail to an unprecedented extent ; a fact whieli can only be 
ascertained by travelling much amoii" the people, and ensiirinii; Hiein, 
by kind and mild treatment, of ready access, and a near prospect of 
relief. Of the opportunity of my residence amoii^ them, they are 
always exceedin^^ly glad to avail themselves ■ and when I was iit 
Baroda during the monsoon, though the roads were deeply covered 
with water, they did not slacken their attendance, but continued as 
long as they derived benefit j and when.I was called off to imjiortant 
duty at another quarter, two hundred patients assembled at my 
house, .and expressed their grateful acknowledgment for the benelit 
derived to their sight, and also entreated to know of me when I 
should return. Many of them, though poor, after being restored 
to sight, would not attend me without making daily a small ollering 
of fruit, and when I requested them not to do so, they persisted, 
until 1 dismissed them cured. 

In the different towns through which I jiassed, they came in 
convsiderablc numbers, yet they could not comprehend my objec-t in 
restoring sight to the blind, without some remuneration on their 
jiart ; but upon being informed that the Ciovcrnment had in its 
kindness employed me for that purpose, they were much delighted, 
remarking, at tlie same time, that such an act was»a high token of 
benevolence towards them. 

It frequently happens, when I am travelling among the villages, 
that no sooner is mv arrival announced, than the blind, and j>eoj)le 
with all kinds of diseases, assemble round me for reli('f. 'J'licy 
receive medicine with a\idity, and when 1 removi? pain, or any 
kind of suffering, from them, tliey seldom fail to rclurn and thank 
me. III tlie villages, 1 am always necessitated to opeiate in the 
open streets, and treijuently in the midst of a crowd, when it some- 
times requires no little care on the jiart of my servants to engage 
the attention of the bystanders, while I perform the operation. 
Their curiosity is never impertinent or forward) but while I am 
engaged in operating, they frecjuently walk in upon me unperceived. 

I then lea\'e the needle hanging in the jiatient’s eye, and request the 
unconscious intruders to stand aside for a few moments, until I 
linish the operation. This interruption has not a bad effect on the • 
patient, for the weight of the needle is not felt by him, and, in con- 
sequence of that, he is led to conceive that I am only applying 
medicine to the eye. In more than four hundred operations for 
cataract, which I performed at Baroda, not more than twelve com- 
plained of pain. To the smallness and delicacy of the needle with 
which I operate, this happy circumstance and my suci'css are prin- 
cipally to be attributed. Tojoperate, however, without injury to 
the delicate structure within the eye, much time and care arc 
requisite. 

In proceeding from one towii to another; my first object is to 
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find out four or five people blind of cataract, restore them to sight, 
and send them abroad wherever they please 3 in this way, their cure 
is generally made known, and other pco})lc, on ascertaining by what 
means they were restored to sight, are induced to apply for the like 
remedy. 

In the district of Broach, 319 blind of cataract were perfectly 
restored to sight, forty of which number were operated on in pre- 
sence of ]Mr. Kirkland, in the course of one day. During four 
months, while at Baroda, 1 restored 4 12, and in travelling tlirougli 
the country from ‘Baroda to Kaira and Dhewan on other duty, I 
restored forty more, besides seventeen with artificial pupils, making, 
as is .stated in the columns of the table, a total of 789 restored to 
.sight from cataract in the course ol‘ nine months. Were it not that 
I was called to duty in another (piarter, a considerable number 
more of blind at Baroda would have been restored to sight ; for I 
had not then been able to afford relief to more than what the town 
contained. 

Nine hundred jx'ople with other diseases in tlie eye were cured 
or relieved at Broach and Baroda, so that during that period there 
were 1689. 

Among thosc^blind of cataract and restored to sight, were two 
boys and two girls who were horn blind, and two of them were (tf 
one fiimily. 

A petty Rajah at Broach, who had been blind of cataract five 
years, applied to me for relief, lie was so exceedingly corpulent, 
that his bulk encumbered liim in walking, and rendered it necessary 
for him to have two men to assist him in getting into his carriage. 
My servants were told that in the event of inflammation succeeding 
the operation, neither the aj>})lication of leeches nor any painful 
remedy to subdue it would be admitted. The Rajah was, howe\ er, 
very desirous of })utting himself under my hands ; and having done 
so, his attendants watched me with a jealous eye, lest 1 should use 
an instrument, or a remedy repugnant to their feelings. My ser- 
vants, however, by conversation managed to draw off their attention 
for a short time, while 1 o})crated and succeeded in restoring 
him to sight. He then joined in conversation with them, and re- 
cognised one servant from another. An in([uiry was then made 
by what means sight was restored j variou^ conjectures were thrown 
out, but it was at last unanimously agreed on, that I had done it 
by the touch of some particular stone. He had been in the habit 
of chewing large (piantitics of opium • I therefore, as a preventive 
of inflammation, recommended him to double his doses, to which he 
cordially acceded, By thus keeping 1^ in a state of happy stu- 
pidity for a period of four days, I suc^wed in preventing symptoms 
of inflammation j at the end of which time the bandages were re- 
moved, and on being allowed the use of his sight, he read sevend 
letters to me. 
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la estimating the number of |)cople blind of catariu t in Hriiish 
India, I would draw a comparison between the i)()pnlati()n of the 
whole of it, and that of the towns in which I lui\e operated. The'Je 
arc F(X)nah, Mmednuggur, Surat, Jiroaeh. and JJaroda, whicli con- 
tain 500,000 inhabitants, and in whudi ‘2115 blind of cataract have 
Ix'en restored to sight. Two thousand ii\e hundred, witli otlier 
diseases in the eye, have been either cured or relieved, making in 
all, 4(115. 

Taking the population of llritisli India at (10,(XK),(XX1 of Native 
inhabitants, and this 1 believe is much below tlie usual computation, 
and supposing that blindness generally prevails in the same pro- 
portion as what I have found it to evist m the course of my ])rac- 
tice, there are at this instant ‘24(1, 000 people blind with cataract, 
who are capable of being restored to sight bv an operation as sim- 
ple as blood-letting, '270, (XK) with other diseases in the eye wlio are 
also lit objects either for cure or relief. By adding this number to 
the former, we have a grand (ot:d of r)l(l,(MX) withili the C:om[)any’s 
territories, who are alllictcd with blindness and diseases in the eye. 

The tro[)ical situation of British India, its soil, climate, and tem- 
perature, the excessive heat and glare of the sun, the high prevail- 
ing winds, the (juantities of sand and dust earriid by them; all taken 
together, bear me out fully, I eoneeive, in the above calculation, 
especially as, in multi])!) ing, I ha.v(‘ dropt the odd numbers. 

trim. Biciimom), Assist.-Surg. 4th Dragoons. 


TriK Dkyuaii Diioox. 

We have heard a rumour that government mean to select some 
•''pot near Deyrah Dhoon for an invalid station. A (Correspondent, 
with a sight of whose letter we have been favoured, as tin* result of 
personal observation, gives his opinion, that the establishing of an 
invalid station at some place intermediate between the climate of 
‘‘>imla and Subathoo, is an ex])eriment well worthy of trial, and on 
the success of whicli he would almost vamture to pledge his profes- 
sional reputation. 

There is one thing, he observes, very certain, — winch is, that none 
of the residents at .Subathoo, up to the date of his communication, 
(^September,) had died, or been obliged to leave the jilace from sick- 
ness contracted there, while scarcely any of those who had, on the 
otlier hand, been resident at Deyrah Dhoon liave resisted the effects 
its climate. Subathoo, he continues, possesses anotlier advantage 
— it can be approached without difficulty or the shadow of danger, 
at all seasons; and during liis residence there, of many arrivals and 
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departures in the most sickly season, no ease of sickness followed. 
Our Corrcs))ondent being a medical man, his observations will carry 
the greater weight on })oints so immediately connected with his pro- 
fession. He considers* Subathoo and the surrounding country as 
particularly favourable to eases of fever and bilious affections. The 
temperature, he states, is moderate, (ind may be increased or dimi- 
nished ten degrees by a day’s journey. There is no table-land where 
water c(>uld rest} cam! at the base of the hills, where flats have been 
formed by the gradual decay and dehris from their sides, vegetable 
matter is not allowed to accumulate, as it is kept in a state of eon- 
slant cultivation, from which the inhabitants derive the whole of 
their support. 

'The climate of Simla is ten degrees lower than that of Subathoo, 
from which, as the crow flies, it is about U miles distant. During 
the months of INI arch, April, ]\Iay and .lune, it is represented as a 
most desirable place of residenc'c; but during the rains, it is apt to 
be enveloped in clouds and fog. 

■' ]iy proceeding beyond the Ilimala range into Kurawiir, one gels 
into a climate wliere there are no periodical rains, and in which, 
during a ten weeks residence, at the time when the periodical rains 
jjrevailed further south, European visitors experienced only two 
showers, with a clear unclouded atmosphere, during the period of 
their sojourn there, and the thermometer from 50° to (10°. 'J'lie 
peo})lc are described as civil beyond any thing exjierienccd in our own 
territories. I'he alleged dilliculty of jirocuring coolies or hill j)or- 
ters, our Correspondent entirely seouts j it is his belief, that if left to 
their own choice, they would willingly hire Ihemselves as carriers. 
But putting this out of the ((ucstion, it seems , that camels mode- 
rately loaded, can proceed, and have })rocccded to ISimla without 
risk. 

The traveller need not want for good mutton, as a large kind of 
sheep is common in the hills. They are to be easily had for ru- 
pees each, reviuire no feeding, and their meat is represented as being 
fat and sweet tasted, resembling the large mutton found in the Lon- 
don market ; there are people at the place, too, who obtain a liveli- 
hood by bringing up poultry from the plains. 

It need scarcely to be added, that tlier^ hiNs’several complaints, to 
which a residence in a bill climate would prove decidedly prejudicial, 
but the climate in question appears, so far as we can understand, to 
he admirably suited for obstinate intermittents, bilious complaint^ 
&c . — India (Jazette. 
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Freedori of Commerce. 

To the Editor of the ‘ Revue Encyclopedique.' 

Sir, — I have pcnised with extreme interest, in }our Number for 
January 1827, an anonymous letter, eallinj;* the attention of your 
readers to certain premiums [)roposed l)y several philanthropists, 
.and, among others, by an unknown ])erson, inulerfe tin' signature of 
]\I. (k, who offers :tO(X) francs for the author of the best article on 
this important (luestion : ‘ ff'haf system of (!u&toms would he most 
i,uitahle for France, for her commerce, industry, and o^rieulture ; 
and what the best classifeatiou of the tarif to facilitate the eol- 
leetwii of the duties, and render them the least hurthensome to 
eommeree, c^c. f The unknown writer remarks, with justice, that 
the (piestion so proposed takes too \vide a range, and, he might 
have added, is too indelinite ; and that before discussing it, it ir 
necessary that another should be settled, namely, that of the abso- 
lute or limited freedom of commerce, for, if we gnjnt unlimited 
freedom, all other (picstions become superlluons. This fundamental 
(juestion has suggested to me the following rellections. 

I am decidedly a friend to unlimited freedom, for the following 
reasons : 

1. Freedom, in its most extensive s^nse, is man’s first blessing, 
for it is the power of always following our own will, or, in other 
words, of gratifying our desires. Now, it is very certain that 
if our desires could always be gratified as soon jis coru ^‘ived, all 
our wants, whether real or imaginary, physical or moral, would be 
immediately satisfied, and that consecpiently we should exist in a 
state of jierfect happiness. 

But the state of misery which is the lot of man, does not admit 
of this. The laws of nature in general, .and those of our own 
organization in particular, oj)pose numerous and insurmountable 
obstacles to the realization of tins enchanting chimera. JJut we 
t'hould strive to approach it as nearly as possible, or, at least, not 
to lose it from voluntary^^rrors. 

Not to depart from the (piestion of our physical wants, which is 
the object of political economy, and of tlicjircinium recommended 
by M. G., I remark : 

2. That it is the universal interest of men of all nations to be 
I>rovided in the easiest manner possible with all objects which are 
either necessary to them, or merely useful or agreeable. 

The universal interest, then, is incontestibly that of -the con- 
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sumers, and not that of a few producers. Not that I would rank first 
in society the class of idle consumers ; they are already too numer- 
ous every where, and yet they are useless, we might even add, 
noxious, beings. The truly useful of the human race are the pro- 
ductive classes, of whatsoever kind. But every individual of these 
classes, so deserving and valuable that they cannot be too much 
encouraged or increased, is the producer of only one species of 
article, while he is a consumer of all others. His general interest 
then is, in reality , the same as that of other men, — freedom. But the 
special interest which men attach to their own particular produce 
often renders theih the partisans of restrictive and prohibitory mea- 
sures, which affect'othcr producers ; and from this error they must 
be protected against themselves ; they must not be yielded to when 
they persist in it. They are too often supported and strengthened 
in this false notion by governments, which arc never backward in 
commanding and regulating, atid winch arc, above all, fond of levy- 
ing imposts wherever they can, particularly on their own fron- 
tiers. It is, undoubtedly, this univ ersal disposition of governments, 
of whatever age or country, backed by their agents and sycophants, 
which has been able, in spite of tiie general march of intellect, to 
perpetuate i^il now, in the minds of many, the fallacy, that the 
national producers must be defended against foreign ones by im- 
posts, or even l)y prohibitions, and the still more fatal error, (for it 
is the source of every war,) that a country is happy and rich in 
proportion to tlie wretchedness, poverty, and inability of its neigh- 
bours. It is very singular that, while the smallest retail trader is 
aware that it is to his advantage to have rich neighbours, who are 
able to deal largely with him, and to pay him handsomely for his 
goods, our would-be politicians insist that it is to the advantage of 
a state that the countries surrounding it should be poor and ignorant. 

It is very true that, in the latter case, it is easier to ov erreach and 
exact too much, but it is much more diflieult to treat with mutual 
good faith. For myself, my prayers for my country have an entirely 
different tendency, for the reasons I have just assigned. 

In fact, let us suppose France absolutely free from commercial 
shackles, profiting by all the advantages of her soil, and by those 
which she deriv es from her knowledge of the sciences and manu- 
factures j exporting to div ers points of the globe, without any ob- 
stacle on the part of foreign (lovernments, the various articles for 
the production of which she enjoys facilities of which other countries 
are destitute, and receiving on all sides, without obstacle from its 
own Government, all the products for which those different countries 
have local advantages which she does not possess. Is it not clear 
that, in this su})position, the great mass of the French people would 
enjoy, to the fullest possible extent, all the products which the whole 
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universe could yield > and that the rule of reciprocity being univer- 
sally agreed to, other countries would enjoy the same advantage ? 
Cun we conceive any possible situation more prosperous than this ? 

I know that it is impossible to return at once, or even \ ery (piickly, 
from the state into which we hav^ been brought by the ancient and 
innumerable errors of what is called pohci/, and wliich I should be 
tempted to call jealousy and trickery, to that desirable and happy 
state of things which 1 have just'sketched j but 1 maintain, without 
fear of committing myself, that it should be our object constantly to 
steer towards that [)oiut with moderation, uudtWihtedly because 
many [irivate and respectable interests are founded upon the [)resent 
and preceding order of things, and that it is imjjortant that these 
interests should not be rashly sacriliccd. 

A\'hat, then, is the path which should be followed in order to 
arrivoat this end ? That which tlie United States of America, and 
even England, since the administration of Messrs. Canning and 
lluskisson, a})pcar to me to have followed to a certain extent, — tOi 
ufl'er successively to all foreign (iovernments the same advantaged ' 
for tlie introduction of their productions, as they are willing to grant 
to ns for the consumption of our goods in their countrjjp and thus 
‘'iic'cessively, by one amelioration after another, nations would m 
time be reciprocally agreed not to worry ('ach otlier. Every indi- 
vidual nation would jiossess full liberty to eiicouragi' the particular 
production for which it is especially adapted by nature and circum- 
stances, and all would be supplied at the cheapest possililc rate with 
every article wliich each can furnish at the least exjiense. 

1 am aware that another great obstacle, to whicli I have not yet 
alluded, prevents the adoption of this system of absolute frei'dom, 
wliich would be attended with such happy results ; it is, that all 
governments have a sort of predilection for rendering their Customs 
as productive as possible. Here we have not to contend against 
lucre political and economical prejudices, but against the interest of 
the Treasury, so powerful and so rapacious. For this 1 see no re- 
medy, unless it be that nations should adopt economical governments, 
which should have for their object the hajipiness of the jieople ge- 
nerally, and not the fortune of a few favourites exclusively. May 
this consummation be attained ! 

This last consideration rs an additional confirmation of that adage 
well known, but much more profound than it ajipears to many per- 
sons — * That the best government is the most economicaj, and the 
least expensive.’ 
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^ Vi.vere furies anti ^gememmnn^' 4'^.— HohaCE, 

Before proud Sparta’s vengeful lord 
T<} god-built Ilioii came, 

And ga\ e her warriors to the sword. 

Her temples to the flame ; 

Tlirough many a long-forgotten age, 

Untold by poet or l)y suge, 

Chiefs of us promi a name, 

With hearts as brave, and tlioiights as high, 

Had trod in fields of \ictory ! 

They pass’d unclironiclcd, unknown. 

Or now they fought or fell ; 

Tradition’s idle tongue alone 
Their tale awliilc might tell ; 

Then ages dim the haughtiest hide. 

For to their name tin; muse denied 
Her sanctifving siiell, 

Nor deign’d their memory to prolong 
In immortality of song. 

Though where they fell, the gather’d ground 
'I’he nations heap’d on high, 

And deem’d that consecrated mound 
Should stay the wanderer’s eye, 

And proudly plead to other days 

For fame, unu claim the tongue of praise ! — 

The stranger pusses by — 

Nor yet one thought that s]>ot may claim. 

Without a record or a name. 

TIh'y hoped that to the proud scene, where 
Their sword the nations <irew. 

Far <listant ages would repair, 

With glory’s wreaths, to strew 
I’hc warrior’s grave ! The burrow still 
Crowns the wide plain, or towering hill, 

Or skirts the distant view. 

Now wander peaceful flocks above 
The spot where hero warriors strove. 

The Scion’s theme, the Trojan’s grief 
Eternal in the strain 
Survives, or every warrior chief 
Had vainly pressM the plain. 

Unmark’d, the Creek’s neglected grave 
Had risen along the Aegean wave, 

And Helen loved in vain, ; 

Or flash’d the reddening flames that broke, 

' ' ' When Uion to her doom awoke.' 

* iMtrpool Mercury* H. W. J. 
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We arc glad to find, that the History of Armenia, which has l)cen 
sonic time announced, has made its appearance. It is translated 
by Mr. Avdall, an Armenian gentleman of (’alcutta, of great literary 
attainment, from an abridgment made by iNIichael Cbamich, of liis 
own history of Armenia, in three quarto volumes, published by the 
Mikhitharian Society of San Lazaro, at \'enice. 'flie abridgment, as 
translated, occupies two 8vo. volumes of respectable dimensions, and 
is therefore, probably, sufficiently copious for all useful purposes. 
Such a publication was indispensably rc(piisite to supply an utter 
blank in English literature, in which we have no account of Armenia 
upon original autliority ; we can scarcely consider the Latin trans- 
lation of Moses, of Koran, by the two Winstons, as an exception, 
for it is not available to mere English readers ; the translation will 
not be read for its Latinity j and the addition of the text, although 
it enhances the value of the publication to Armenian scholars, renders 
it in a still greater degree ‘ caviare to the multitude.’ • 

The cultivation of every branch of literature, by the writers of 
Armenia, lias already been the subject of some of our columns, but 
it is especially to history that their attention has been directed j and 
through a long series of years, Armenia enjoys the advantage ot 
successive contemporary record. The annalists confine themselves, 
no doubt, to tacts, either witnessed or believed, and we cannot ex- 
pect much critical or philosojihical embellishment. The present 
age, however, will probably not be disposed to (juarrel with the 
omission, as the business ofdiscpiisitiou is better understood, and all 
that is reejuired, is the ground-work of tact, on which the fabric ot 
speculation is to be constructed. In what they knew or beheld, 
the Armenian writers are, in all probability, trust-worthy guides, 
although W'c may not always put im|)licit trust in them, when they 
write only what they heard, wished, or believed. Indeed, Mr. Avdall 
Warns us against his own original, and Michael Chamich, being a 
member of the Roman Catholic church, is charged by him with an 
unwarrantable attemjit to pervert the minds of the credulous and 
ignorant, with jirejudices favourable to his own jicrsuasimi, and 
with an unnatural wish to divert their allegiance from the Patriarch 
of Etchmitatchin to the Pontiff of Rome. This will not matter 
much in the estimation of his European readers. 

Our limits will not permit us to offer any detail of the work 
beyond the following description of its contents, taken from the 
preface. Of the translation, considered with regard to the language 
alone, we may observe, that it evinces a very extraordinary com- 
mand of English in the translator. Some inelegancies, chiefly of 
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repetition, may be occasionally, observed, but the style is generally 
correct, idiomatic, and flowing, and not unfrequently approachch 
to eloquence. Mr. Avdall acknowledges having received some 
assistance, but we have reason to know that he stood but little in 
need of it, and that he possesses a conversancy with the English 
language, very uncommon in one who is ' not native, and to the 
manner born.’ 

Our history is divided into seven parts, each exhibiting the 
political changes that took jdace in the country. The first part 
embraces a period of 177 ^f years, commencing at the time of the 
general deluge, or the year of the creation of the world I 757 , 
according to the Jewish chronology, or 2663, according to the Sep- 
tuagint. In the beginning of this period the foundation of the 
Armenian monarchy was established by Haic, the fotirth descen- 
dant of the second general father of mankind. Haic greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in defeating the Syrian king Belus, and in 
relieving his countrymen from the tyranny of his adversary. For 
this heroic act, Haic was generally acknowledged as the grand proge- 
nitor of the Armenian nation, and all his descendants are called by 
the name of Haies, (Anneniaus,) after his name. The Haican power 
thus happily^ established by Haic, was carried to the highest })itch 
of glory by liis wise and powerful successors, who distinguished them- 
selves by priulenoo and valour in the wars which they engaged in 
with the Syrians, the Modes, the Jews, and other neighbouring 
nations of the East. The kingdom of Armenia, like many others, 
had its fall after a long period of glory and prosperity. Vahey, the 
last of the Armenian kings, having rashly entered into a war with 
Alexander the Great, was defeated and slain by the comiueror, who 
took the country of Armenia under his command. 

The second part embraces a period of 176 years, during which 
time Armenia was considered as a province of the powerful empire 
of Macedonia. The Armenians were at this period ruled by gover- 
nors sent by theMaccdonians, to whom Armenia was tributary until 
the rise of the Arsacidaj. 

The third part comprises .580 years, commencing at the reign of 
Arsaces the Parthian, who, having reljelled against the Seleucida*, 
proclaimed himself an independent monarch. Arsaces extended his 
sway over various countries, and released Armenia from the yoke 
of the Seleucidse. Hence arose the kingdom of the Arsacida’, 
under whose government Armenia shone with peculiar lustre for 
nearly six centuries. So many prosperous circumstances are com- 
prised in this part, and so ha})py was Armenia in a civil and reli- 
gious point of view, that all regivrd it as the brightest period ot 
Armenian history. ' The Arsacian kings highly distinguished them- 
selves in their wars with the Jews, the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Persians, and other aspiring foes, who were tempted by a thirst ot 
conquest to invade Armenia, Christianity at this era rose on 
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the horizon of Armenia by the mission of St. Thatldeus the Apostle, 
who first preached the word of God in the country, and converted 
king Abgar, whose bright example was joyfully imitated by seve- 
ral of his subjects. The ecclesiastical history of Armenia takes its 
date from the beginning of the fourth century, when St. (iregory 
the Illuminator flourished, who, by his zealous exertions, succeed- 
ed in converting thousands of the |)opulation to ( liristianity. 'fhe 
pontificate of Armenia originated in ISt. Gregory, and has conti- 
nued to the present day. The building of churclies, the invention 
jvf the Armenian letters, the version of the Holy Scriptures, the 
establishment of schools, the cultivation of literature, the founda- 
tion of convents and monasteries, have marked this period with 
many memorable and delightful recollections. Under these fa- 
vourable circumstances, Armenia, for a long lime, enjoyed j)rospe- 
rity in her political and religious affairs. Time, however^ soon 
changed the state of things. Treason :uid disunion began gradually 
to weaken the government of the Arsacidmj (Jrecee and Persia, by 
craft and outriige, succeeded in ])artitioning Armenia between them, 
permitting the Armenian monarehs to hold only a nominal power. 
The Armenians chiefs were the principal instruments in overthrow- 
ing the kingdom of Armenia by their factious and a^ibitious pro- 
ceedings j for having preferred a comjdaint to the Persian king, 
\'iram, against their lawful king, Artaces or Artjisliir, they caused 
him to be deposed from his royal dignity. Hy his de|)osilion the 
Arsaeidaj lost for ever their power over Armenia, and the country 
successively fell a prey to the strongc'.st invader. 

'I’lie fourth part embraces a j)eriod of d5(> years. Armenia was 
from this time governed hy Pn'feets sent hy the government ot 
Persia, by the Caliplis of Jlagdad, and by the Greeks, l)eingo])presscd 
w'ith every kind of ])ersccution. AVe see in this part tlie extra- 
ordinary struggles of Christianity against idohilry, the memorable 
martyrdoms of the V^ardanians and Levojidians, the treachery of 
the Vasakians, the heroic bravery of the V'ahanians, and of other 
faithful Armenians chiefs, who shed their l)lood in defending their 
church from the profination of the lirc-\vorsliipj)ers, the Persians, 
and the infidel Cali[)hs. Armenia was literally rendiTcd a slaughter- 
house, churches were converted into temjdes for the worship ottirc; 
pjiests were superseded by the infidel magi; clergy and laity were 
doolned to imprisonment or banishment, and cxj»osed to tlie tor- 
tures of fire and the rack. In .short, a general gloom overspread 
Armenia till the rise of the Bagratian kings. 

The fifth part comj)rises IfiO or ‘2*20 years, commencing at the 
reign of A.shot, the first king of the race of the Jlagratians. Ashot 
was elevated to the royal dignity under the au‘'pices of the Caliph 
of Bagdad. During the reigns of the Ik^J^ratian kings, Armenia 
was for a time allowed to taste the sweets ot peace and couse(juent 
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prosperity, yet she was soon disturlbed by internal factions and dis- 
. sensions,, by the incursions of foreign enemies^ and by the cruelties 
'of tho^ powers to which she was tributary. The Calamities of Ar- 
nfenia were finally crowned by the barbarous oppression of the 
' Greeks, who being actuated by a spirit of inveterate enmity 
e:^cited by religious differences, committed such dreadful enormities 
in this unhappy land, as caused the destruction of tlie Bagratiuu 
monarchy, which was followed by the most horrid invasions. 

The sixth part embraces a period of 300 years, commencing with 
the reign of Reuben the First. The Reubeniaii princes usually held 
their court in the country of Cilicia, and were not invested with 
the absolute power of kings. A political intercourse was maintain- 
ed with the Crusaders, whom the Armenians assisted with prov i- 
sions during the time of a sore famine. Notwithstanding the wis- 
dom and valour of tlie Reubeuian princes, Armenia was constantly 
distressed by internal commotions, by hordes of invaders, by the 
incursions of Jenkbiz Khan and the other monarchs who wielded 
the sceptre of Scythia, hy the cruelties of the (ireeks, by the ir- 
ruptions of the Persians, the Egyptians, and several other aspiring 
foes, to whom Armenia was in turn tributary. The Reubenian mo- 
narchy was destroyed by the Kgy))tians, who made Leo' the last 
king of Armenia, prisoner, and from that time royalty was lost to 
Armenia. 

The seventh and last part contains an account of the expatriation 
of the Armenians, atid of the state of the church to the year 1780. 

. The irruptions of Tamerlane, the cruelties of Shah Abas, the in- 
roads of the Turks, and of several other neighbouring foes, ha\e 
rendered Armenia almost a total \vastc, having stripped her of all 
-that was good and great. The ambitious and factious proceedings 
6f the patriarchs of Constantinople, combined with the infamous 
^jutttoes of the Thulthulians, the Jahukinns, and the Tivrikians, and 
the turbulent spirit of other corrupt clergymen of Amienia, ha\e 
‘ ^ced a stigma on the Armenian church which can scarcely e\ er 
be removed, and poured scandal on the memory of the Holy St. 

' Gregory the Illuminator. The saying of our blessed Saviour is 
tfuly verified in tlie dejiraved conduct of these unworthy ministers 
of the Gospel, "My house shall be called the house of prayer; but 
ye have made it a den of thieves.’ , 

, ' Lastly, with a view to satisfy the curiosity of the reader, who will 
be naturally Inclined to be put in possession of some information 
' respecting the events that have passed in Armenia since the year 
' 17 , it has been thought necessary to append to this volume a con- 
.tinuntlbn of the history down to the present day, from the most 
.authentic source8»—>Got!ernmen^ Gazette. 
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Sketches inedited Travels in Italy In 1823 182K 

The Simplon Sorromcan Isles— Milan-^Churches-^Theatres--- 
Iron Croton — Echo — Poet Monti— Music. 

The series of sketches, of which this article is intended to be the 
commencement, is formed from the notes and letters of a Freiicli 
traveller, during his sojourn in It.dy in 1823 and 1824. On his 
return to Paris, an attempt was made by his friends to ])ersuade 
liim to rev ise and i)ul)lish them, which, after some coiisidcnition, he 
declined doing, excusing his refusal in the following terms : 

' I passed a year in Italy and 8ieily, but, as I must avow to my 
shame, very ill prepared for my travels. I am, moreover, neither 
painter nor musician, — neither antiipiary, nor architect. I am not 
clever enough to divine the manners of jieople through the walls of 
their houses, and my classical learning is most scanty. In what, 
then, can the publication of my travels instruct mankind ^ Of the 
two or three thousand }oung English, who every ) ear /h/// Unir 
Tiaiicc, ct hut Italic, (this is their own expression,) a hundred, at 
least, think it necessary to impart to the jiublic their mawkish 
admiration, and their disgusts still more mawkish. What good can 
it do to add to this mass of nonsense ? My materials, besides, aro 
in such eonfusioii, that it would reijnire an age to arrange them, 
and still more time to render their stjle tolerable Instead of call- 
ing 11 ]) old ideas and old jihrases, I jirefer seeking for new ones. . 
In 1827, 1 do not think as I did in 1823 ; and I ilatter myself tliat 
I am able to write somewhat better. All that I can do, then, is to 
consign to you my manuscripts. They are at your service, to make 
'vhaL extracts you please.’ 

’I’he manuscripts were accordingly put into the hands of the 
conductors of’* 4'he (ilobc,’ Erencb journal, who have availed them- 
selves of the ])cnnission accorded to them, and have given several 
interesting articles from the notes and letters of their traveller. Of 
Ihe first and second of these, we submit the following version to 
our readers, and we propose to continue to translate the rest when- 
ever we find in them matter likely to afford entertainment or in- 
‘’truction. 

'fhe author entered Italy by the Simplon on the l.'ith of September 
1823, and this wonderftil passage excited in him the liveliest emo- 
tions. * Yesterday evening,’ he says, ^ I was still at Erigg, in the 
I alais. A formidable barrier lay between me and Italy,— a few 
hours liave been sufficient to surmount it. A single day saw our 
tarriage leave the plain, gradually rise to the region of perpetual 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 15. ' T 
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snow/ wind at the foot of the Glaciers, and rapidly descend again 
towards another })lain, through frightful rocks. The deepest ravines, 
terrifying abysses, the hardest granite, nothing ctnild impede our 
descent j and strctclied at my ease in a good caleche, 1 contciU' 
plated, as they unfolded themselves to |iiy \ icw, the magnificent 
prospects which, during two months, had cost me so much labour. 
Of an uninterrupted width of five-and-twenty feet, and constaiilly 
as smooth as the avenue of the Champs Elysccs, this astonishing 
causeway has never a greater inclination than two inches and a half 
to the toise. In one place supported by wajls of masonry, in an- 
other, cut as 411 overhanging cornice in the solid rock, and in a 
tliird, penetrating the body of the mountain itself, in the form of a 
gallery ; I am no longer surprised th:it 1()0,0()() (piintals of powder 
hardly sutliced for this prodigious work j but how can I coneei\c, 
that in less than three years it was begnii and terminated V 
The lirst feeling of om* author on entering Italy is astonishment 
at the j)rcference given l)y so many travellers to the Swiss seencry 
over that of Italy 5 and the difloreucc in tlie race of people is even 
more striking to him. ' Instead of your good Helvetian faces,’ he 
says, ‘ in which honesty disjdays itself in ])ro])()rtion to the absence 
of intelligence, I see nothing here hut strongly marked features, 
expressive physiognomy, countenances full of force and j>assion. 
The day before yesterdjiy I was amongst a people who speak no 
language but the French, and yet to make myself understood, 1 , a 
Frenehman, had to repeat the same thing three or four times over . 
here, where I can with diflieulty stammer out a few words of Italian, 
whoever I sj)eak to catches in a moment what I would say. The 
fact IS, the lirst understands words only, while the others guess at 
the thought, even almost in spite of tlie words. In revenge for this, 
an incredible wretclicdness seems to tarnisli the finest faculties of 
man. I see passing l)eneath my windows at ev cry moment, wretclus 
who have no other clothing tluin ragged small clothes, w ithout eitlicr 
stockings or shoes j and the tatteis with which the women arc covered 
would imikc them ugly, but for tlu* largo black eyes which shine 
out through all. W’q have here none of the cold physiognomic^ of 
the North, and there is nothing to the very amusements of thc^e 
people which does not become terrible by the force of passion. I 
just witnessed four Vetturim playing at morn, a sort of game very 
common, I mu told, throughout Italy, and by the cries they raised, I 
thought the whole town of Baveno up in arims. Of what would not 
such men be capable when excited by fanaticism or desjiair ? ’ 

From Baveno, the author visits the Borromcan Isles, the situation 


Not that any point of the passage of the Simplon is actually at tin' 
)oint of perpetual snow, lire Convent of IMoiint Saint Bernard ib to ; 
>ut that 18, at least, two thousand feet higher.— Ed. 
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of which enchants him. But with the palace of his Excellency, the 
Count Borromeo, he is not (juite so well pleased. * \t sight of it, 
one would conclude tliat it was never the design that it should he 
inhabited. It is with fear and trembling, however, that 1 hazard 
this opinion, for I have no^esire to incur the danger of the Editor 
of the ** Journal des Debaw/’ who ventured to take a similar liberty. 
There is not an imaginable project of vengeance which M. le Comte, 
in his indignation, does not entertain 3 and he has already written to 
Taris ten letters demanding the name of the anonymous author of 
the irreverent article. But when he shall know it, what will he 
do > ” “ AVhat will he do, Sir ? why he will have satisfaction.” 

What, w'ill he fight him i ” “ Signor the Count Borromeo fight 
with a writer! No, no; but in whatever corner of Italy the insolent 
fellow may be concealed, he will be found and put in })rison. Abuse 
the hold bella ! Two years in a dungeon are not enough for such 
he:ttiaUt(l." This was our discourse in going over the terraces with 
the g'ardener of the place, the worthy cclio of the choler of liis mas- 
ter, — a warning to travellers who dread the Itali.an grand signors.** 

^ Near Bie village of Arona, and on the side of a hill which com- 
mands the Lag() Maggiore, stands a statue in bronze, of which the 
M retched out arm seems tc» confer the benediction on all the sur- 
rounding country. It is that of St. Carlo Borromeo, one of the 
benefactors of Lombardy. In the body of this venerable jrrclate 
We made a very agreeable promenade : one of the folds of his 
capacious robe gives admissioti through a narrow entrance, and two 
or tlirec minutes of laborious ascent conduct you to his head, which 
is lighted by a twofold aperture. Immense cavities on the right 
and left, !ind a deep precipice which you perceive beneath )ou, mark 
the ears of the saint, and the breviary which he carries under his 
arm. Lastly, clambering into his nose, and looking out at one of 
his eyes, )ou have a view of the whole lake, with its numerous 
bajs and lovely landscapes. The height of this colossus is a hun- 
dred and twelve feet, and that of the breviary alone is fourteen. 
The head and hands only are cast. 

‘ After this singidar excursion, we arrived on the shores of the 
Tessino, the boundary of Piedmont and Loinkirdy. The beauty of 
the stream, the physiognomy, rei)lete with character, of the pea- 
santry, who with us crossed the stream in the ferry-boat, and even 
the melodious songs of a blind man, whose task it seemed to be to 
amuse us while crossing, all ai)peared to combine to give us an 
‘igreeable welcome into the states of his Austrian Majesty. But 
scarcely had we touched the shore, when assailed at once by a swarm 
of custom-house officers and beggars, of vagabonds and police- 
^H^ents, all equally in tatters, all with the same gallows looks, wc 
found ourselves crowded antf jostled, without seeing how or where 
to find a retreat for our persons or our baggage. At last, by dint 
of elbowing, and the distribution of a few pieces of money, we 
T 2 
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escaped from the throng, but not without leaving behind two of our 
fellow-travellers, who, less in rule than ourselves with regard to their 
passports, were civilly remanded to Turin. These several formalities 
unfortunately retarded us, and made us despair of arriving the same 
evening at Milan, the road to which is insecure after sun-set. If 
the gendarmes, however, occupy themielves but little about the 
thieves, on the other hand, certain it is, that no traveller, suspected 
of being suspicious, could advance four steps beyond the Austrian 
frontier, and this is of far more imjiortance to the (jovcrnuient : Uh 
for the governed, they are no object of concern.’ 

On the evening of the author’s arrival at Milan, the theatre of 
La JScala being shut, he is taken to the Fantoccini, which he thin 
describes : 

‘ In the Fantoccini I expected to lind but a poor consolation under 
my disapj)ointment ; but the talents of the Signor Gcrolamo, the 
absolute director of the company, were unknown to me. Such is 
the exactitude of all the movements of these pigmy j)erformers, 
their bodies, arms, and head, all move in so exact a measure, and 
are in such perfect accord with the sentiments expressed by the 
voice, that, but for the dimensions, I should have thought mjsclf 
in the Kuc Uichelieu. True it is, that in the acting of tliesc excel- 
lent Fantoccini, there is more study than inspiration j and that with- 
out perceiving the strings by which they are moved, we are siilli- 
ciently convinced of their cxistenee ; but it is precisely this which 
makes the ])ortrait perfect, and on this account that we should ])ro- 
nounce them pupils of the Conservatoire. Besides Nehurhadnezzar, 
a classical tragedy in live acts, in rumbling verse, and with the ac- 
companiment obligato of six recitatives and four airs, we were l‘a- 
votired with an Anacreontic ballet, composed a la Ciardel. How I 
wished that the dancers of our “grand opera,” so proud of their arms 
and of their legs, could see my little puppet-dancers copy faithfully 
all their attitudes, and give all their airs. The whole audience, 
however, did not judge so favourably as I did ; and meeting at tlie 
^ door a Belgian, with whom 1 had become acipiaintcd in the head of 
ISt. Carlo Borromeo, “ Well,” said I, “ what do you think of llie 
Marionetts — are they not wonderful “ 'J'rulyj” said he, “hut vet 
they did not (putc please me.” “ What can )ou object to them 
“ They seem to me a little too stiff.” 

The cathedral of Milan, that immense church, constructed entirely 
of white marble, with its live aisles, its numberless pinnacles, its 
four thousand statues, and the subterranean chapel, cased in gold 
and silver, where St. Carlo Borromeo reposes in a coffin of crystal, 
are too well known to reejuire us to follow our author through his 
account of them, and we prefer seating ourselves by his side in the 
pit of the Scala. * 

" An hour before the performance began, I had already taken my 
place in the immense pit of the Scala, and, commodiously seated on 
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a cushioned bench, I looked round with wonder over a tlieatrc in 
which four of ours might dance a quadrille. To a Trenchman or 
an Englishman, accustomed to range with his glass through well- 
lighted boxes, the darkness of the Scala must ai)pear surprising. 
But, on considering tluit tlie theatre is the only rendezvous of the 
best society, that every box is a drawing-room, in which tlie pro- 
])rietor receives friends sans toilvttv and sans certanome'; and lastly, 
that it is the place where are consummated the intrigues begun at 
mass and matured at the promenade, our astonishment ceases, and 
like the Milanese dames, we shudder at the very idea of gas, and 
c\enof oil lamps. Yet I grieve to say, that in a country where 
light, it may safely be allirmed, is not held in honour, a conspiracy 
has been formed against the only kind of diirknes> wdiitli is tolerable, 
'file Scala is threatened with a lustre for the next year. Some 
rrenchilied ladies are, it is said, at the head of the [)lot, and it is 
feared they will siiccc'ed,'^’ — j)oor Milan ! 

^ 'J'he curtain at length rises ; a magnilicent scene is display ed, and 
the soldiers of Othello tile otf befon'the Doge. Hut, sung by Marie 
and LaiMorandi,tliis openi produced butlittleeHect. 'i‘o)nake amends, 
liowexer, the b.illet surpassed my expectation. It was the ‘ (Jabri- 
cllc of Vergy and nothing can equal tlie magniliceiice of this 
grand pantomime. \\ hat would be said by our Parisians, who 
were in ecstacies at the sight of the [lair of horse ; of 'J'rajan, or of 
Ciiiderella, on seeing lure twenty knights, armed at all points, go 
through a tournayon the staged What would they say on behold- 
ing the dresses and decorations incomparably liner than ours ^ lint 
these are mere accessories in this piece, in which the interest of the 
diama and the skill of the actors excite as much emotion as the best 
tragedy. The author, besides, has only borrowed from Diibelloy 
tlie horrible dnioucnwnt ; and f.a Pelcrini is as much superior to 
Mademoiselle Duchenois as 'J'alma is to Eafond. If in this respect, 
however, the palm be borne away from us, on the other hand, the 
glory of the entrechat and the pirouette still remains as ours. 'I’here, 
as in London, I enjoyed the sweet satisfaction of seeing both jier- 
lormed by Erench legs. Among the legs which iiguied on the 
present occasion, and which sustained the female bodies, there W(‘re 
•several very jirctty ones, which two priests, my neighbours, eyed 
^vith particular predilection, doubtless from scientilic motives. 
However that might be, the novelty of the s[)cctacle, and the coii- 
hast (if their black frocks with the transparent gauzes ol the; ladie.s 
w<is not one of the circumstances of the evening which amused me 
the least. To sum iqi, a superb theatre, but so-so sing’crs, an ex- 
cellent orchestra, an inattentive audience, a splendid ballet, and 
Jibove all, a house in perfect order, is the amount of what struck me 
most on my visit the i?cala. 


* It has in fact succeeded, and the Scala is now as brilliant, at least 
tts for as light can make it, as St. Carlo at Naples. 
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'* The following day, a musical mass was performed in the church 
of St. Euforbio j and within a small space, gaily hung with crimson, I 
beheld a squeeze of from 1500 to 2000 of the faithful occupied in 
any thing but the mass — moving from one place to another, elbow- 
ing, talking louder than at the Scala j a third, at most, of the con- 
gregation had their faces turned to the altar. In the mean time, an 
orchestra, placed on a scaffold, elegantly adorned, executed the airs of 
Rossini. Jleautiful women, covered, as to the head, with blackorwhitc 
veils, cast around from under those their expressive glances. Every 
thing, in fict, breathed an air of joy and pleasure. Could we but, 
by the touch of the wand, transport to the midst of such a scene a 
pcaceal)lc inhabitant of Edinburgh, what would be his indignation? 
I remember, at I laarlaem, observing the horror with which a newly 
debarked Scotchman lied from a church in which the organ burst 
forth with one of the ca\atinp from the Harbiere di >Siviglia,” 

because,” he said, “the atntxcle was much loo gay.” What 
’would he have done at Milan ? For my part, not enjoying the feli- 
city of being a Furitan, 1 was very well pleased with the perforiu- 
ance at St. Euforbio. Uesides the Scala, St. Euforbio, and the Fan- 
toccini, there are, moreover, at Milan, many other theatres devoted 
promiscuously to comic operas, tragedies, and comedies, Tlic 
theatre Reis of this number; and there I saw our delightful vaude- 
ville of “ line Vihite h Eedlam,” mercilessly tortured, revised, cor- 
rected, spun out into three acts ; for, while (he glory of our tragic 
writers slumbers tran(piilly at Paris, that of Scribe makes the tour of 
Europe. In Italy, theatrical amusements are much more within the 
reach of all conditions than in France. At the theatre ite, (he price 
of the best places is twelve sous, and a free admission to the Scala 
costs only 130 francs a year. Were the rale the same at the Eou- 
Vois, not a single person, comme il fant, would enter it. I doubt 
much if our elef^ants could reconcile themselves to take excellent 
ices of an evening at eight sous. Tortoni, at any rate, would think 
it bad taste.’ 

During the last days of the month of September, the author visits 
the delicious little town of Varese, and the beautiful lake of Como, 
which, penetrating, on one hand, into the bosom of the rudest moun- 
tains, and, on the other, bordering on the plains of Italy, unites 
beauties of so different a kind. On his way he stops at Monza. 

* Monza,’ says he, * is a town celebrated in the history of Lombardy, 
and its cathedral, built twelve hundred years ago, in the time of ^St. 
Gregory, and of the Queen Teudclinda, contains a great number of 
venerable relics, mnong wliich are a comb of her Gothic Majesty, 
and a cup of saphirc, which she presented to the church. It is here 
also that is preserved most carefully the celebrated Iron Crown, 
which, successively placed on the head of all the emperors and 
Lombard kings, at last encircled the brows of Napoleon. “ Dio me 
la da, guai a chi la toceherd,'* exclaimed the Conqueror, on fixing it 
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with his owii hand on his head. To see t)iis curious monument an 
order of the Government is re(iuisitc. The rescript, thus obtained, is 
deposited in the vestry. A priest tlicn, in full robes, and attended by 
two of the chorister children, reverently approaches the altar : the 
elouds of incense ascend ; loni>‘ prayers are repeated; and after, at the 
least, five minutes of ^cnullexions and sitfiis of tlie cross, the tabe-r- 
iiacle is opened, and the venerated crown appears encased in a rich 
siher-gili cross, which contains, moreover, a few dro[)s of the blood 
of ,lesus Christ, and of the milk of the \ irgin Mary. The crown 
itself owes its name to a band of iron which encircles the interior, 
and which is said to have been formed from one of the nails of the 
true Cross, liut, in other rej^pects, it is all luilliant in gold and |)rc- 
cious stones ; and while w'c were* abMirbed in the idea oi the great 
associations attached to it, oth(*r travellers, brethren, no doubt, of 
the worthy Mr. Isaacs, were in ccstacie*, at the delicacy of the work- 
manship, and the intrinsic value of the* mati'rials. 'fo replace it in 
its situation, it was lu'cessary to repeat from the beginning the former 
ceremonies, and twenty times incensed and blcsst-d, it returned to 
its august abode. 

‘ At the distance of about two miles from Milan there is a singular 
Echo, which all tin* world goes to see. 'fhe sound of a pistol, lired 
from one of the windows of an old palace, now uninhabited, is im- 
mediately repcjited fifty or sixty times. I counted myself forty-seven 
detonations ([uite distinct. 'I’iiis phenomcoii delights, above all, the 
English, who think it the finest thing in Lombardy. One of them, 
some years ago, conceived the noble ideti ot forming a similar one 
in his park. He, therefore, had all the dimensions of the edifieo 
precisely taken ; the angles were measured with gi'ometrical nicety, 
and the most skilful architects of (ireat Lribun were charged with 
the execution of the admirable work. The owner himself superin- 
tended the whole proceeding; he gave his advice and his orders, 
and, above all, he payed. At last all is finished, and his hapiiy day 
arrives. A numerous assemblage is (ollccted; and after a sump- 
tuous banquet, the happy Englishman, armed with two pair ot pis- 
tols, proudly takes his post at the w^«)nder-w'orking window. He 
fires, — but alas ! not the least echo — not the slightest reverberation. 
It is affirmed, that in his despair, he turned the next lire fui him- 
self, and thus perished a victim to his love lor echoes 3 a fit themo 
for an affecting elegy ! 

‘The name of the celebratixl .Monti, one <»f tin* first jxu-ts of mo- 
dern Italy, is known to all the world. A friend of his tfxik me tliLs 
utorning to see him. He is now an old man, almost blind, hut of 
the finest countenance. M^e remained together m-arly an hour, and 
to facilitate the coiivers.ition, he spoke in Italian, while I replied in 
Trench. We thus ran over a crowd ot subjects, all of which he 
treated with eciual warmth and spirit. (Jn the lips, the language 
of Dante acquires an inconceivable charm 3-- it is truly music. The 
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only feproach made against Monti, and it is a serious one, is that 
^of having praised all ])arties. The fiirious enemy of the French 
• Republic, in his “ Uasbcvilliade,” he afterwards celebrated tlie ex- 
cesses of the Convention j and wc have since seen him blowing the 
trumpet, in 'turn, for Napoleon and for the Emperor of Austria. 
But this conduct is the result, it is said, of an extreme mobility of 
imagination. Every object lias two sides j one only of these sides 
strikes him at a time j and he ends in believing, because he has 
'Written. This, perhaps, is to justify his rejiutation at the expense 
of his head ; but the head of a poet has privileges. Let the i^eiiiiis 
of Monti then acquit him j the example is not dangerous. 

* I was one day Jit the iierformanee of Othello, in the box of ^^a- 

damc V , an amiable woman, and an excellent musician. F\- 

pressing my astonishment at the noise which constantly prevailed 
in the theatre, “ Von talk,” says she, ‘Mike:i true Fren< l)man, ^\illl 
all his jirejudices about him. True it is, that at the Louvois an iini- 
versal hush would he raised at the least conversjition during an ua- 
important air, or even a /oigcr/ag recitative. JJut do )ou know 
.what conclusion we draw from this > That with you, music is onl\ 
the object of study, or of fashion. With me, it is an art which, of 
all others, I love with the most ardent pas->ion, A\’hat then ! 1 de- 
clare that it woidd be physically impossible for me to listen to it. 
notes during four .successive hours without the most jiamful fatigui' , 
■whilst, with tliese intervals, which to you .seem .so shocking, I enjoy 
all the ])rincipal and excellent morsels m thi' work. Ihit it is not 
in this manner that music is understood at Paris ■ there you would 
judge it—not feci it j and the least disturbance during J.e Nozze <li 
Fijraro would be a crime of Lcse-Mozart. Thus, towards the eiul 
of the second act, and in the third, you are all to be seen, your heads 
drooping with their own weight, all the features contracted, and, 
very often, a gape, however jiromptly supiires.scd, betrays an eniuu 
you are a.shamed to own.” “ ISo then you think that vanity alone?”. . . 
“ I am sure of it. It i.s the order of the day, that the han ion shall l)c 
to prefer Mozart and Uossini to Grt^try and Boieklicu. Ihit, believe 
me, that, at the bottom^, the latter reign in the hearts of all. 'J'hc 
pleasure bcside.s that i.s taken in rai.sing the Paris company abmc 
tho.se of Milan and Naples, in speaking of tlic orchestra of Louvois 
as the first of the two hemispheres.”. . What, and do you pretend to 
criticise our orchestra ?” “ No, certainly not. 1 acknowledge the 
vigour and the skill of its execution. But this very vigour, is it not 
too unremittingly kept up ? Beneath the able fingers of the young 
pupils of the Conservatoire, have not a funeral march and a marcli 
of triumph nearly the same character ? Are not the accompaniments 
always too powerful ? Lastly, allowing them to possess in the 
highest degree the science of music, have they equally the feeling 
for it ? Listen to the breathings of that clarionette. With you it 
■Would be more brilliant— -but herc^ it goes more home to the soul. 
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But I am talking to you in a strain which must surprise you : a 
sojourn of six months in Italy will teach you more than all that I 
can say. Besides, La Moraudi is going to sing — let us be silent." 
In short, JMorandi sung : the orchestra accompanied her softly, and 
although she be far from a})proaching the excellence of I’asta, I 
hi held the house clcctrilied in a manner in which the Louvois never 
\\ill be ! Is Madiuue V in the right then ? 

“ On my arrival, too, I thought the ballets of Paris the lirst in the 
world, but 1 have already changed my opinion. Here we are not 
obliged to derive our whole pleasure from witne.^sing the p^aiiiljols 
of jMonsieur and Mademoiselle Such-a-one, turning like a teetotum 
on their pivot. An interesting drama ocdipies the mind, while the 
most charming airs of Jlossini and Mo/.art enchant the ears, and 
our eyes admire the magnilicent stage decorations. 1 have already 
seen the Oabrielle de V’ergy six times, and am not )et tired of it j and 
\et the autlior of this ballet, M. (iioja, is, they say, l)ut a poor imitator 
of the late \'igano, a man of most original genius. W by not get up 
in Prance some of the grand ballets ot the last named master ? 
Would not this be better than the eternal shreds (>f mythology of 
Messieurs (Jardel and Ins successors, patchwork which, besides, ba\e 
already hud their reward. The musician would then be invited to 
draw from scores already known, instead of forming one expressly 
for the occasion ; and all the stars of the Conservatoire would give 
precedence to Mozart and Kossini. In point ot decoration, in hranee, 
we arc at the height of exultation, when at the exjicnsc of one hun- 
dred and lifty thousand francs, we have stuck plenty ot gold on a 
sutlicicnt surhice of canvas, and throw our light to the very Boule- 
vards ; so that, as we cannot often renew a decoration so costly, 
we have to contemiilate, for twenty years together, th(‘ tender spouse 
of Psyche blossoming under the same ceilings, dod knows how 
in this abode of voluptuousness all is worn and tarnished. In Italy, 
all the decorations are every year broken up or ellaccd, and reiihiced 
by others. It is true that, in (*xecuting them, more tinsel than [iiin; 
metal is used, and jicrhaps the dignity ot the ‘ (lrand ()pera would 
revolt at this Charlatanism. But, setting aside this moral consi- 
deratioig since the decorations so constituted produce as much or 
more effect, I do not see that the public are losers. IVIoreover, we 
should never despair of any thing ; and who knows but what some 
day a revolution may reach I'vcii the lloyal Academy of Music. 
It is a benctit reserved for our grandchildren. 


* Since M. Liihcr has had the direction of the Opera at Paris, that 
venerable relic of the aneien regime has umlergoiu; cousidcrable mod^- 
cations. Let not our young and able director stop in his course. He 
has hegiin by reforming the opera, hut the ballet also has need of lu 
cares, and wc recommend to him the fine works of Vigano. 
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Tiir Voice op Friendship. 

When nifflit surr»)nn(ls — when darkness spreads 
Around the path tiie traveller treads, 

How lovedy heeins caeh ^deani of li^dit 
That l)ur.^ts the f,dooin of such a ni;,Mit; 

How hwcet the inooids alternate ray 
I’hat breaks njiou his dreary wav ; 

And when thronj(h life’s uneertain wild 
Slow journeys on misfortune’s ehild, 

And memory, in her silent lan^mish, 

Weeps o’er eaeli darken’d day of antfuish, 

How sweet the j^leam that Friendship throws, 
When shinin;;’ on a way of woes ! 

Not errinj; lik(‘ the phantom iii;ht, 

Tliat wanders in tlie i,doom of nii(ht, 

Leading away tin* iimvary stranj^er 
O’er paths of death, and depths of dans»cr; 
While ;;leamin;jf to tlie eye so fair, 

There seems not ruin lin^erin^r there, — 

Hut spreading' free like tliat lui^lit beam 
I 'poll an Imlian day dawn shining', 
hen passing like a waking dream, 

Its e\ery link of thought untwining,— 

The shade of midnight lea\es the sky, 

And morning bursts exultingly. 

And, oh ! there was, when on my soul 
The night of woes and sorrow' stole. 

And lo\e its days to weeping ga\e 
Upon an aged fatlier’s grave ; 

'I'he world — it was no world to me, 

For no sweet voice of sympatliv, 

Like music to the sail heart sounding, 

Fame o’er me in my deep distress. 

Hut sileimc was on all surrounding, 

And I w'as lone in bitterness; 

Then with a Aoieeless thought I view’d 
The visions of my siditude. 

For the spiitt of my youth pourtray’d 
The faery scenes of infancy, 

When through the memory’s twilight shade, 

Its days look lovely to the eye. 

The innocence that once was ours, 

The pleasures that we ilrcamt or tasted, 

The hopes that bloom’d like autumn flow’rs, 
Fair blown to-day — to-morrow blasted. 

These were the sceiu's that fancy brought 
With the far wanderings of mv thought, 

Till o’er the sorrows of mv mind. 

Like fragrance on the miilnight wind. 

Tlien came the soothing voice, whose strain 
Calm’d my sad heart to smiles again. 


R. H. 
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Doctrine of Summary Commitment for Constructive Con- 
tempts OF IVrliament, and of Courts of Jusiu;e. 

No. I. 

Punishments inflicted, Avithout the intervention of juries, for 
contempts hi facie curkr, and actual obstructions to the adminis- 
tration of justice, are all violations of that elementary principle of 
the constitution which will not allow a man to be judi^e in his own 
cause ; and have, accordinfj;ly, in the Kcclesiastical and Eipiity ('ourts, 
at least, been often attended with circumst.uices of evtraordinary 
cntclty and oppression. This jiart of the law calls loudly for reform j 
and one of the simidest steps would be to enact that, instead of 
punishing defenflants with indelinite im[>risonmcnt for uon-ajipear- 
ance and non-feasance, the matter sliould be taken pro voiifesso, and 
etfect given in rein to documents executed by order of the (hmrt. 
Hut how transcendent is tlie injustice, when the authority, which is at 
once accuser and judge, awards punishment where no contempt has 
been committed, no obstruction interposed, but when' those names 
are given to acts whicli might with cipial colour of reason be charged 
as treason ! If lil^el bean oilence which ought not to be cognizalde 
by temporal tribunals, if grand and petty juries cannot be trusted 
with it, what shall \vc say where the <‘iiuse is tried before, and ad- 
judged by, tbe ollendcd party himself, and when, on the ground 
that ^ the etfect of immcdmie [uuiishment and example is reipiired to 
prevent the evils nccessmilij arising from this oUcnce,’’^ judgment is 
jironounced in hot blood by men tingling under the smart of well 
merited rejiroof or flippant pasipiinade ! Other crimes, ‘ however 
erroneous, even open treason and rebellion, which carry with them 
a contempt of all law and the authority of all ('onrts,’ f may, with- 
out inconvenience, wait upon the ‘more dilatory jiroceedings of the 
ordinary Courts of Law f but bare words, which import no injury, 
actual or meditated, to tlie jiersons or property of any human being, 

‘ require the most jirompt interposition and restraint j’ and, in the 
opinion of 8 ir Lardley \Vilniot, are ‘ more proper for an attachment 
than any other case whatever. In vindicating actiud invasions of 
the peace of society, justice preserves an impassible gravity, an 
awful dignity 3 but when roused to the resentment of imaginary at- 
tacks upon herself, then wejiavc iheful^'orcs tcjrjkos, soiutunuiue, 
metumque Jiamniisquc .sequudbus iras. 

Hence the sympathetic constancy with which the (iourt of King’s 
Bench has always supported the most violent proceedings of the 
House of Commons in cases of constructive contempts, since to 


* Report of a Coimnittee of the House of Coimuons, 1810. 
t Letter of ^Ir. Erskiac, 8 tatc TriaL, 86 . | Ibid. 59. 
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disallow, over-rule, and correct them, would strike at the root of 
its own pretensions. Thus, in the case of Sir Francis Burdett, in 
1810, Lord Ellenborou^h said : ‘ Is not the de/’Tudation and dis- 
paragentent of the two Houses of rarliaincnt in the estimation of 
tlie public, by contemptuous libels, as much an impediment to 
their efficient acting with regard to the public, as the actual ob- 
hTUUC’iioN of an individual member by bodily force, in his endeavour 
to resort to the place where Parliament is holdcn And, as if to 
improve on this doctrine, another lawyer is pleased to assert, that 
‘ if contumacy or resistance to process be an assault upon the House 
in tlic exercise of its duties, still more so must be tlie total denial 
of its jurisdiction. This has a tendency to cut olF its rights and 
privileges altogether. It will not admit a doubt, therefore, but that 
all such denial, whether by word or writing, is a direct breach of 
privilege, and a high contempt.'^' It is manih’sl tlmt this denial of 
the dilference between actual and constructive conteun)t, or raising 
of the latter to an ecpiality with, or superiority over, the foniu-r, 
accords perfectly with the language of Lord Bacon, noticed in 
the lirst chapter,!' when he states one of the four means where- 
by the death of the king is compassed and imagined to be, ‘ by 
disabling his regiment, and making him ajipear incapable or 
indign to reign.’ The two dicta coincide exactly ^ and consistency 
required that Lord Ellenborough should hold, that the degradation 
and disparagement of the King by a contemj'tuous lilad, was as much 
an impediment to the ellicient discharge of his rigal functions, as 
the actual seizure and detention of his person by bodilv i'orce, tiiougli 
von vonstal, that even that would amount to compassing and ima- 
gining his death. 

The sanction which Mr. Fox, in his letter to IMr. Ferry in 
gave to the doetrine of eonstrnctive contempt, is expressed in terms 
not much less objectionable. If a man were to w rite contumaciously 
of the manner in which a judge gave judgment, I snsjiect he would 
certainly be attacked for a eontemjU. ^Now, if this is so, it is 
clearly a contempt of the House of Lords to animadvert contuma- 
ciously on the s})eeches of its members, and, perlnqw’, more clearly 
than in the other case, inasmuch as to print the speech at all is a 
breach of privilege.’ 

Now, contumacy is a wilful contempt and disobedience to any 
lawful summons or judicial order j and to say that courts of justice 
and the Houses of Farliamcnt may punish as conlumavious all those 
who signify by their writings that they refuse to acipiiesce implicitly 
in all the grounds and reasons on which \hey found their jiroceed- 
ings, is to strain the authority of those co'urts as high as their must 
zealous partisans could desire. 


♦ Holt’s ‘ Law of Libel,’ p. 138. 
t Eight State Trials, 98. X Page 7. 

I 
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According to Blackstone, contempts may arise ‘ by speaking, or 
miting^ contemptuously of the court, or judges acting in their judi- 
cial capacity j by printing false accounts (or even true ones without 
proper pennission) of causes tlien depending in judginent ; and l)y 
anything, in short, that demonstrates a gross want of that regard 
and respect, which when once courts of justice arc clepri\'ed of, their 
authority (so necessary for the good order of the kingdom) is en- 
tirely lost among the people. The process of .attachment for these 
and the like contempts must necessarily be as jincient as the laws 
themselves. For laws, without a com|)etcnt authority to secure 
their administration from contempt and dihobedience, would 1)C vain 
and nugatory. A })ower, therefore, in the supreme courts of justice 
to suppress such contempts, by an immediate attaclnnent of the 
otteuder, results from the first principles of judicial establishments, 
and must be an inse])arable attendant upon every superior tribunal.’* 
In the first place, it is liere taken for granted, that tlie disregard and 
(lisres])cct evinced by the lil)eller are without reasonable foundation, 
and that tlie elfect of his punishment must be to insjiire him, or, at 
least, others, with that measure of regard and respect from wdiich 
courts derive all tlicir autiiority among the peojile. Of the degree 
t)f respect that may be at any time due to courts of juslii'e, they are 
themselves the worst judges, and are, therefore, very liable to in- 
crease existing distrust and disanVetion by punishing just animad- 
version as calumnious, instead of removing the evil complained of : 
but, granting that in a jiartu ular instance they have bi'cii calum- 
niated, )et the summary correction of tlie otrender at their own dis- 
cretion invariably occasions a los^ of regard and resjiect, because 
the abuse of such a jurisdiction is inseparalile from its use, 'I’liis 
doctrine would encourage courts to heap up wrath against them- 
selves, by justifying their punisliing every ex|)ositiou ot tlieir con- 
duct, however corrupt and arbitrary. If a want of respect, without 
any iiupiiry into tlie causes of its being withheld or withdrawn, is 
to constitute a crime, and a disjday of power is to be considered the 
appropriate remedy, a legal provision is at once made, for an infinite 
series of acts of usurpation and ojijiression. lint the surest way to 
make courts deserve resju-ct, is to j>revent them from punishing 
indications of the want of it, when they do not obstruct their pro- 
ceedings, In the second place, the foundation laid by lilackstone 
hiinseif is too narrow' to .support the sujicrstructure j for laws may 
have a eompelent authority to secure their administration jrom dis- 
obedience and contempt, (taking this last word as synonymous with 
‘ disobedience,’ or as surplisage), though libel were neither punish- 
able by judges nor by juries. To punish in an cxeinjilary manner 
every act of disobedience to a lawful command, would abundantly 
ensure the etiiciency of laws, and exempt them from the reproach 
of being vain and nugatory. But the libeller di.sobcys no command; 


* 4 Black. Comm. 282. 
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resists no process, obstructs no proceedings j and in proportion as 
be deviates from truth and candour, can only make himself the 
object of disesteem and disapprobation. 

With this brief view of the theory of this question, which indeed 
lies in the narrowest compass, I proceed to notice chronologically 
the principal cases which have occurred. 

The first on record is worthy to lead the list. In 1345, John de 
Northampton, an attorney of the Court of King’s liench, having 
written of the judges of that court, that they had independence 
enough not to be swayed by royal commands, was adjudged, in so 
doing, to have been guilty of a contemj)t, was committed into cus- 
tody, and, as it seems, was obliged to find main-perners. 

In 1 G 21 , the House of Commons took upon them to summon to 
their bar, Edward Floyd, a Uoniaii Catholic minister, and a prisoner 
in the Fleet, and to examine witnesses, touching contemptuous 
words by him spoken of the Elector Falatine and his wife, daughter 
of James I. Sir Ceorge Coring * w’ould have him set upon an as>, 
with twelve beads, his nose, ears, and tongue cut off, to be whipt 
at as jnany stages as he hath beads, to ride with the tail in liis 
hand, at every stage to swallow a bead ; and then to be whipt to 
the Tower, and there to be handed,' I lowever, they only sentenced 
him to be. i)ill()ried twice, to ride on horseback a certain distance, 
with the tail in his hand, and to be fined loot)/. The next day they 
received a message from the King, desiring them to (juery whether 
they could sentence one who was no member, nor olTender against 
the House, nor any member of it, and whether they could sentence 
a denying party other than on oath. Sir Edward Coke, wisheth 
that his tongue may cleave to the roof of his mouth that saith this 
House is no court of record ■, and he that saith this |lousc hath no 
power of judicature, understands not himself. 

The Lords also desired a conference, at which the Commons 
confessed, ‘ that out of their zeal they had censured Floyd, but tin } 
left him now to their Lordshij)s, and hoped their Lordships would 
censure him.’ J'he Lords adjudged him not to bear longer the 
arms of a gentleman, to ride with his face to the horse’s tail, to 
stand upon the ])illory with his ears nailed, to be whipt at a cart’s 
tail, and to lined 5000/., and to be imprisoned in Newgate 
during life ! 

In 166*0, (November 17,) Mr. Secretary Morricc accpiainted the 
House with a dangerous book, entitled, ^ The Long Farliament 
llevived,’ and that he had found the author, W. Drake, who hail 
» acknowledged it, and was at the door. It was referred to a com- 
mittee, who resolved: 1. That the pamphlet is seditious j ‘Z- 
That tlie House be moved to order it to be burnt by the himginan ; 
3 . That the House be desired to appoint a committee to draw up 
au impeachment 3 and 4. That the author be kept under such re- 
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straint that none have access to speak to him. 8ir Edward Massey 
looked upon Drake as ‘ distempered/ Sir Henry Finch said, tliat 
the burning of the hook was too tame a punisliment ; tliiit no man 
had merit enough to expiate the setting the kingdom in a tlame 
again ; and moved to agree in all with the eommittee. Mr. How- 
ard said the author was a person who was writing a Mene Tckel 
upon the wall against them, and that they would not so much as 
rap him upon the fingers j that he ought to he se\erely punished 
by being tied up to the gallows, whilst his b(K>lv was burning below 
it j for if he, being a friend, WTotc in that manner, what would their 
enemies do ? December 4. — Tlie long designed impeachment against 
W. Drake was ordered to be carried uj) t(> the Lords h) tlie fjord 
Falkland. Drake was brought to the bar of tlie House of Ltirds, 
' and confessed his fault ; and the Lords, in consideration of the sliort- 
ness of time for jirocceding furtlier in this business, ordered him 
(December ID) to be prosecuted in the King’s llench liy tlie Attor- 
ney-Hencral. Hut he was never prosecuted. 

This Drake was a loyalist, and a great suiren r for the King, pro- 
bably a Fresbyterian. He was not a law)er, but a menhant, and 
published his pamphlet (which is given in( ohl). Far. Hist., vol. 
iv., Ap. No. 1.) under the fictitious name ot Fhillips. It is a mere 
technical discussion of a most knotty but very little interesting cpics- 
tion, whether the Long Farliament, or the (^invention, was the true 
Farliament, in I (hit). 'J'lie Loiuention was summoned by writs 
issued under the direction of an ordinance passed on tlu* Iblh of 
March lt)59, by the remainder of tin* Long Farliiimcnt, entitled, ‘ A 
Hill for dissolving the Farliament begun and hoklen aO\ estminstcr, 
on the .4d of November KHO, and for the calling and holding a Far- 
liamcnt at Westminster on the 'L'ith of April IbbO. A bill received 
the royal assent, Lst June Ibb’o, declaring that the Long Farlia- 
luent was fully dissolved and tletermined, and that the Lords and 
Commons now .sitting in Farliament, ore the two Houses ot Farlla- 
inent to all intents and purposes, <S:c. Nevertheless, such doubts 
were entertained, that on the '31th of May Hhil, (subscciuent to the 
impeachment of Drake,) the House of Lords thought jiroper total! 
upon the Judges to deliver their opinions upon it, and on the Otli ot 
Jane they ordered the Attorney-tieneral to prepare a ihndhiU upon 
this subject, which he did accordingly. Hut nothing further was 
done. The bill was not introduced, or if introduced, certainly did 
not pass. 

In 1689, Titus Oates applied to both Houses of Farliament for 
relief agaimst the judgments and verdicts which had been obtained 
against him by the Duke of York. A iirinted paper, which had 
been disjiersed by him, was brought into the House of Lords; ac- 
knowledged by him, and read, — namely, ‘ Ihe case of litus Oates, 
1^. D., humbly offered to the tender consideration of the Lords and 
Cojumons** It was voted that the paper doth contain mutter tend* 
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ing to the breach of the privilege of this House. Six Lords pro- 
tested, 1 . For that the matter resolved to be a breach of the privilege 
of this House is not plainly and distinctly expressed in the said vote, 
as we humbly conceive it ought to be ; nor doth it appear therein 
what particular privilege of this House is broken by any matter 
contained in the said paper, and that therefore this vote can be of 
no use to support any privilege of this House, or })revent the breach 
of any of them for the future. 

In 1(192, a complaint was made to the Commons of a printed 
pamphlet, lately published with licence, and said to be written by C. 
Blount, Ks(|., entitled, ‘ King William andQueen Mary, Conquerors, ’ 
ordered to be burnt by the hand of the common hangman, and that 
his IMajcsty be desired to remove Mr. Edward Mohun, the licenser, 
from his employment, for having allowed the same to be printed. 
It was at the same lime suggested that Dr. Burnet, Bishop of Sa- 
li.sbury, w'as the inventor of the notion of tlieir iMajesties being coin 
rpierors, wliich he had tirst of all published in his ‘ I’astoral Letter,’ 
three years before, or in \GH{). This occasioned a debate of several 
hours j but at last it was carried by 1(>2 against 155, that the said 
Pastoral Letter’ should be burnt by the common hangman. There 
was likewise complaint made by one of the members of a book 
written on tin* same .subject by Dr. William Llovd, Bislmp of S(. 
A.saph, entitled, ‘ A Di.scourse of Cod’s Ways of Disposing of Knig- 
doms;’ but tliat motion fell. 'Phe Lords passed the same order 
against the lirst-mentioned j)am})hlet. 

Ill 1()95, the nation had been thoroughly di.sgusted by the violeni 
and inconsistent proceedings of a Tory 1 louse ot (mmmons. Among 
the most prominent of the complainers were the iiihaliitants of the 
county of Kent. The, following petition, signed by the. Depul v- 
Lieutenants, twenty Justices of Peace, all the firand Juries, and a 
very considerable body of Ereeholdcrs, was pre.-icnted by Aldlliani 
('olcpepper, 'J'homas Colepepper, Dav id Polhill, Justinian (Jiampne) , 
and William Hamilton, Esipiires, at the bar of tbe House of ( 'oiu- 
mons. 

^ We, the gentlemen, .Tustiecs of the Peace, Grand Jury, and otlier 
Frvoholders, of the General Quarter-Sessions of the Peace, at Maid- 
stone, in Kent, deeply concerned at the dangerous .state of this king- 
dom, and of all Eurojie ; and considering, that the fate of ns and 
of our posterity depends u])on the wisdom of our representatives in 
Ihitliament, think our.SeIves Ixnmd in duty humbly to lay before this 
honourable House the conseipicnces, in thi.s conjuncture, of your 
speedy resolution, and most sincere endeavour, to answer the great 
trust reposed in you by your country. 

' And, in regard that from the experience of all agcs, it is mani- 
fest no nation can be great or happy without union, we hoiie that 
no pretence whatsoever shall be able to create a misunderstanding 
between ourselves, or the least distrust of his most sacred Majesty', 
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whose great actions for this nation are within the hearts of Ins sub- 
jects^ and can never, without the blackest ingratitude, be forgot. 

‘ We most humbly implore this honourable House to have regard 
to the voice of the people, that our religion and safety may becH'ce- 
tually provided for ; that your loyal addresses may be turned into 
l)ills of supply j and that his most sacred Majesty (whose propitious 
and unblemished reign over us we pray God to continue) may be 
enabled powerfully to assist his alluvs before it is too late.’ 

After this petition was read, the gentlemen who presented it were 
called in, and having declared that they owned the petition, and had 
signed it, they were ordered to withdraw, when the House resolved, 

‘ That the petition was scandalous, insolent, and seditious, tending 
to destroy the constitution of rarliainents, and to subvert the 
established government of these realms.’ I'hey then ordered ' That 
all these gentlemen be taken into custody, as guilty (>f promoting 
the petition.’ 

The imprisonment of the Kentish petitioners did but inllame 
those people, who were before displeased with the jiroeeedings of 
the Commons, and gave occasion to a piece, supposed to be drawn 
by Daniel de Foe. entitled, ‘ A Memorial from the Gentlemen 

Fri'choldcrs and Inhabitants of the Counties of in behalf of 

themselves, and many thousands of the good peojile of England,’ 
and signed ‘ Legion.’ This was sent to the Spi'aker, with a letter, 
charging and commanding him, in the name of 'itX), ()()() English - 
men, to deliver it to the House of ('ommons. The memorial began 
with a jireamble upon this maxim, ‘ That whate\er power is above 
law, is burthensome and tyrannical, and may be reduei'd by extra- 
judicial methods.’ Then it charged the House with illegal and un- 
warrantable ])ractiees, in fifteen particulars, of which the three first 
were as follow: 

1 . ^ To raise funds for money, and declare, by borrowing clauses, 
that whosoever advances money on those funds shall be reimbursed 
out of the next aids, if the funds shall fall short ; and then give 
suhscipient funds, wdthout transferring the delieieney of the former; 
is a horrible cheat on the subjects wlio lent the money, a breach of 
public faith, and destructive to the honour and credit ot Farli.unmts. 

‘ To imprison men who are not of your own members, by no 
proceedings but a vote of your own House, and to continue them in 
custody, sine die, is illegal, a notorious breach of the liberty ot the 
people, setting uj) a dispensing power in the House ot Coiiunons, 
which your fathers never pretended to ; bidding deliaiiee to the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which is the bulw%ark ot personal liberty ; de- * 
^^tructive of the laws ; and betraying the trust reposed in you ; the 
King being at the same time obliged to ask you leave to continue 
in custody the horrid assassinators of his person. 

Orieml Herald, VolAb, U 
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3. * Committing to custody those gentlemen, who at the com- 
mand of the people, (whose servants you arc,) came in a peaceable 
way to put you in mind of your duty, is illegal and injurious 3 de- 
structive of the subjects’ liberty of petitioning for redress of 
grievances, which has, by all rarliaments before you, been acknow- 
ledged to be their undoubted right.’ 

After enumerating twelve other particulars, the memorial proceeds 
to a claim of right under seven heads, of which the three former 
run thus : 

* We do hereby claim and declare, — 1. That it is the undoubted 
right of the people of England, in case of their representatives in 
Tarliamcnt do not proceed according to their duty and the })eople\ 
interest, to inform them of their dislike, disown their actions, and to 
direct them to such things as they think tit, either by petition, ad- 
dress, proposal, memorial, or any other peaceable way. 

* That the House of Commons have no legal })ower to imprison 
any person, or commit him to custody of serjeants or otherwise, 
(their own members excepted,) but ought to address the King, be- 
cause any person, on good ground to be aj)prebended, ouglit to 
have the benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act, and be tiiirly brought 
to a trial by due course of law.’ 

After other claims, it concludes : 

* Thus, gentlemen, you have your duty laid before you, which it 
is hoped you will think of : but if you continue to neglect it, yon m\\) 
expect to be treated according to the resentment of an injured 
nation 3 for Englishmen are no more to be slaves to Tarliameiits 
than to Kings. Our name is Legion, and we are many.’ 

The Commons were extremely incensed at this memorial, but 
could not descend to a particular censure of it. It was thought 
suflicient that a complaint was made to the House, of endeavour^ to 
raise tumults and seditions, in order to disturb the public aihui'' , 
and a committee was appointed to draw up an address, to be i)rc- 
sented to his Majesty, humbly to lay before him the endeavours of 
several ill-disposed persons to raise tumults and seditions in the 
kingdom 3 and humbly beseech him that he would provide for tin* 
public peace and security. 

But the Kentish gentlemen, who lay in prison till the prorogation 
of the rarliument, were mucli visited, and treated as confessor.-'. 
Being discharged, of course, at the end of the session, they ^vcll' 
splendidly entertained at Mercers’ Hall, at the charge of the citi/a iiN 
being accompanied by several of the nobility and gentlemen of ilu' 
first rank. They were likewise very honourably received upon 
their return to their own country. 
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Eulogy of Silknce. 

The finest meed of praise wc ever j)ay 
To any tiling we very iiuieh admire, 

Is when we have not a syllabic to say, 

But stand as if we dreaded to respire. 

Still as the imat^e of IVoinetheua lay 
Ere ho had fill’d his reed with pilfer’d fire — 

For which, until he should have leurn’d to do better. 

He was gridimied on Caucasus by Jupiter. 

There is a silence far more chujudit 
Than even the ncctarous praise of Cicert), 

When the deep feeliiif^s in the bosom pent 
There like volcanic miiierifls melt and i^low, 

Yet seek not at the lip to find a vent. 

But burn in silence on ; nor overflow 
At last, unless perchance a tear or siffh 
Ease the full heart, or dew the raptured eye, 

Eurmpli gratia : — (Jn some amber eve 
When the blue paradise of summer hills 
Half melts into the skies which o’er it weave 
Their ‘ brede ethorial,’ * while around distils 
That sort of li;^dit which somehow makes one heave 
A si<>h too sweet to breathe of human ills ; 

If you should feel at all inclined t(» chatter — 

My friend, you do not understand the matter. 

Or at still moonliirht when the woods are dark 
AVith shadows mellowed like rememner’d woe, 

And sprinklinif moonbeams fall on leaf and bark, 

Or throu^di the thinner tree-rank.s broadlicr flow — 
Dost tho\i not love, at such an hour, to mark 
The shade’s dear jrlinuner, and tin* light’s chaste glow, 
And, if thou dost, feels not thy spirit there 
(’ontagious silence in the dreary air ? 

When some fine touch has vvakc<l the keys or cliords. 

And drawn forth all their rich melodious soul, 

AVhile the clear voice ran through the accordant words, 
Till from the heart the tear spontaneous stole — 

(Such melody the minster-aisle atlords, 

Bdien the proud thunders of its organ roll 
Full on the sacred air’s prophetic pause) — 

Say was not silence then the best applause f 
Or when before a rich Italian picture, 

(Some pale Madonna, o’er whose gloried brow. 

Thought sits enthroned on Beauty) ’t would afllict your 
H(;art — ’t vvamld inina at least — to lu'ar the row 
Of learned tongue.s delivering praise or stricture, 

(To which the best of answers is Bow-wow.) 

WTile you yourself feel that a word would vvrong 
Thoughts which shouhl never speak, e.xccpt in song. 


* Collins. 

U 2 
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Beneath the purple silentness of night, 

Poets have dream’d of spheral music pealing 
Among the stars, and, on their solemn light 
Gazing, have heard its fajnt vibrations stealing 
Along the winds of time the mind is bright ^ 

(1 know not how) with its most glorious feelings, ' 
Beneatli the golden darkness of the hour, 

„ When the stars walk in day’s deserted bower. 

Sophocles says, in Am 
‘ Silence * is ornamental to a woman 
Now, though he was not quite so great a scoffer as 
His rival, the Bright Sex’s scenic foreman, 

Yet had he no melodious truth to otTcr us 
Gentler thamthat aforesaid, I fear no man— 

At least no would his claims allow 
To twine his white, locks with the Delphic bough. 

Not but I think said lady’s heart might beat 
Some blissful pulses in its mutest mood, 

When, at hh side for whom she lives, 

Ily moonlight thread the dear familiar wood, 

AVhere first they met, and where their heart now greet. 
Though mute their lips, in happy soUtude 
For aught superior to a young pure love,’ 

Look hot on earth, ’t is only found above !— 

But words illoat o’er me now, as I indite, 

From a wild rainbow tale of bliss and tears — 

‘ llowf silver-sweet sound lover’s tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears !’ — 

Now English people hold their Shakspeare right. 

Be wrong who may by which test it appears 
My train of proof is somewhat out of joint. 

Since case the last is little to the point. 

* In fact, I wonder how I thought it irns— 

But, if I can’t be right, 1 won’t be ^vrong : — 

Poets and popes arc ipiite above all laws. 

Infallible alike in bull or song ; 

Since then, according to the aforesaid clause. 

The rye is incomplete without the tongue, 

I yield — but be it at the same time known, 

That been love nil silence but their own. 

Quod crot demonstrandum, now is made 
As clear as Pluebus and myself can do it, — 

That that strange thing, the heart, is often s^vaycd 
(Perhaps Demosthenes and Tully knew it) 

More when we speak not, than when most is said— 
Aye, even by those who know all pathways to it : — 
So, should these stanzas get a hundred mile hence, 

I may be crown’d the Laurent of Silence. 

Crediton. J 
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Journey across the Peninsula op India^ from Madras to 
Bombay. 

No. IV. 

Primitive Forests of Mysore — Indian Gypsies— JViJd Fdephanls— 
Bamboo Jungles — Monkics — Pastern Customs. 

At day-break, on the morning of tlic loth of iMareh, vve loft Pe- 
riapatam, and in the courbe of a couple of hours after starting, we 
began to enter the vast primitive forests with which tlie western 
districts of the Mysore country are lined, 'fliey are composed 
chielly of bamboo, but poon, and other forest trees of gigantic si/e, 
arc interspersed. Many of these arc clothed in the most beaiititnl 
foliage j and in one particubir, the silk cotton-tree we rcinarked 
loaded with clusters of bright scarlet llowers. 'J'lio ( lumps ot bam- 
hoos arc in some parts so thickly interwoven, that it would be im- 
possible to pass between them, while the wild elepliants which here 
abound have forced their pass:ige through other i).irts, marking their 
progress by the trees whicli (liey have thrown down, and by the 
long vistas, resembling gothic aisles, in the tract which their huge 
bodies have left. 

After penetrating three or four miles, w'e arrived .at a harrier, 
where a few sepoys are stationed by the C'ourg Hajah, to examine 
and tax goods ])assing to and from his (‘ountry, the Ixaindary ol 
which was marked by a stone that we j)assed, a fc'W mill's Ix'fore 
we entered the woods. I lere there w'as a small re-iting-house wheie 
we made a halt. It was merely a raised mud lloor, with mud walls 
breast high around it, co\ered by an overhanging thatched root, 
supported oil posts. An immensely strong bamboo gale and stock- 
ade crossed the road, and a little lurlher on tlicrc w”is a th.atched 
house, like a weighbridge, under which all p.'issengcrs were forced 
to pass, and pay the recpiired toll to custom-othcers ])1. iced there, 
'i’lie road itself was lined on either side with an imi)cnctrable jungle, 
and this, with the enclosures mentioned, gave the spot a wildness 
not easily imagined. It seemed like some great trap tor clcjihanfs 
or what it really was, a post ol protection Jigainst the incursions oi 
these giants of the forest. 

'J'wo kinds of soldiers composed tlic guard hero. I'hnsi.' who, 
imitating our sepoys, were armed with a musket, and wore red 
jackets and short linen breeches, rcacliing halt way down the tlugh; 
and those who were dressed in the costume ot the country, 
muslin dre,ss, and armed with a large heavy knife aial inatchlock. 
The latter were very handsome warlike men, and added much to 
the picturesque appearance of the scenery. 

Whilst I was admiring all around me, a drove of about 400 bul- 
locks, laden with rice, threaded the pass, 'fheir drovers were ot 
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a very sin^lar race, called Lumbadies, who are to be met with in 
all parts of India. The dress of the females consisted of a long 
boddice of jiarty-coloured cotton, looking like tapestry, which 
exactly fitted the shape, while from the waist downwards hung a 
thick w6ollcn jietticoat, and over their heads was thrown a coarse 
white sheet, which reached to the heels. Their sleeves were short, 
and their arms were covered even above the elbow with rings made 
of brass, and of the liorn of the elk. A number of bniss rings were 
also seen on their legs and ancles, and these, together with the 
boddice, looked, at a shojrt distance, not unlike some strange kind 
of armour, 'fheir hair was plaited into several distinct lengths, 
each tipped with woollen knots like those in the fringe of a carriage. 
Their general aspect was peculiarly wild and Amazonian, and cor- 
responded with the description 1 received of their character. The 
men, like most of the poorer castes of Hindoos, wore cotton drawers, 
and a coarse cloth over their shoulders. 

These pco[)le are a wandering tribe, who much resemble in their 
appearance and mode of life the gyt)sies of Europe. They are 
looked on with the same sort of dread and wonder by the Natives, 
so that an European could scarrscly pass one, without his being made 
an object of remark by his servants. They have no fixed habita- 
tions 3 nor do they use tents, but being emjiloyed to convey sup- 
plies of grain to armies and for general purjioses of transport, they 
light their fires, and repose on the ground, wlierever they may hap- 
pen to halt. Their utility as carriers is so universally felt, that 1 
have heard it .aflirmed by Natives, that their persons are esteemed 
sacred, and that they are permitted to pass between contending 
armies without being molested by either party. They are much 
addicted to stealing, like their brethren in Europe, and freijuently 
rob and murder unwary travellers. Their language is peculiar, and 
is said to be a mixture of Hindoostannee with the Mahratta. From 
these people we learned that about six miles further, on the way by 
which we were about to pass, a wild elephant had seized on one of 
their bullocks, which it had trampled to death, carrying off its load. 

We set out again about eleven o’clock, along the most romantic 
and wild road in the world. Which ever way the eye turned, it was 
arrested by immense clumps of bamboos, shooting out in all direc- 
tions to more than 100 feet in height, some of these so close as to 
be quite imjiervious, and others falling together in gothic arches, 
amphitheatres, and arbours, and preserving a gloomy shade be- 
neath. In some places they were hurled down and lying prostrate 
like trodden corn 3 in several others the road was almost blocked up 
by great/ trees pushed down by the elephants, and numberless were 
those which were stripped of their bark to the very summits, by 
these stupendous brutes. 

Some conception may be formed of the height to which these 
forest trees grow, when it is mentioned that one of our people 
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pointed out one, over whch he related with ivoiidcr, that a man had 
thrown a stone, though this was by no means so high as mtiny which 
we saw. It stood alone, however, and being leafless, we could 
measure its height by the eye, and this we estimated at Iflo feet. 

The sublimity of the picture betiore us was much heightened by 
our sense of danger; for, as the elephant", roam aiwut in all directions, 
and in considerable numbers, and as the intclligcnee we had received 
from the Lumbadies, led us to believe them in our neighbourhood, 
we were in constant fear of being surprised, and advanced with 
proportional suspicion and caution. 

Two or three spots were pointed out where travellers had fallen 
victims to their rage. We had suflitient proofs in the di'vastiitioii 
around us, that these were not mere idle stories. Nor was this all, 
for on coming to a turn in the road, whence we could see our way 
onward for some distance, five wild elephants were perceived crossing 
the i)ath. My cavalry men, who happened to be in front, were the 
lirst to see them, ami, impelled by a kind of instinct, threw down 
tlieir boxes, and climbed uj) some small trees. This, however, was 
said to be by na means a safe mode of esc.ape, as no trees but of 
the largest sort, would 1 k' strong enough to resist their force. 'J'he 
best expedient in such cases is to penetrate the forest, if possible, 
between trees where the size of the elephant prevents him from 
following. My guards and myself, on coming u(), ))erceived the 
c'oolies ])er(‘hed aloft, and on asc('rtaining the cause, pushed on to 
get a shot at our enemies ; l)ut we were unable to < ()me near them, 
and they soon wandered out of sight. 'I'hc crash which they made, 
in passing along, was still, however, audible for a considerable dis- 
tance. The indisposition which they showed to attack our party, 
was attributed to their being in a herd. A single elephant is said 
to be much more dangerous. 

In the course of a rpiarter of an hour, we met three men running 
towards us in breathless terror, who stated, that they had just left 
an elephant in possession of a turn of the road, which we were 
about to pass ; however, although we advanced very slowly, we saw 
nothing of him. Our march now proceeded without interruption, 
and we were gratified by the fre(|uent view of wild peacocks and 
jungle-cocks, and a beautiful species of fowl of a slate colour, and 
otherwise not unlike our domestic breed. Wc arrived alxuit four 
o’clock at a small wild village in the midst of tlie woods, where I 
put up for the night, in a roofed shed, like that described at the 
barrier I had passed in the morning. 

From the abundance of bamboo jungle which I had passed in the 
day, I was enabled to verify a curious observation attending the 
growth of the bamboo, and adding another to the innumerable proofs 
of the wonderful provisions and resources of nature. 

The different reeds of a clump of bamlxios, with their lateral 
branches and subdivisions of branches, are so closely matted together, 
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in many instances absolutely touching, that on first view it seems 
inexplical^e how any one of them should liave grown up among 
the rest j but, on examination, it is found that every reed grows to 
its full length, which may be a hundred feet, before it throws out a 
single lateral branch, and as it shoots up with a pointed conical 
end, it insinuates itself without difliculty amon^ its grown brethren. 
As soon as it has ceased to grow longer, lateral shoots sprout out 
single and pointed, attain their full length, find in their turn send 
forth shoots which obey the same law. The rapidity of growth in 
this case is also very remarkable, and must be almost visible to the 
miked eye. A stump of three or four inches diameter will increase 
in length eighteen inches in as many hours, and it is a punishment, 
well.known in Ceylon, to impale a criminal on a bamlx>o thus 
growing, which speedily makes its wfiy through the body. 

A messenger was dispatched this evening to \'irajapctta, a large 
village or town a few miles further on, to announce to the })cople 
our approach. 

On the following morning, (March 1 1,) I rose early, and as I 
had been told the night before that the pcficocks, and jungle-fowl 
were out feeding fit the d;iwn of d;iy, I Mont out with one of my 
guards, a posse of whom, 1 should before luive mentioned, accom- 
panied me from the lirst barrier in the Courg territories, to try 
and get a shot at them ^ fi heavy fog, however, common in these, 
dark woods, luid fallen, and interfered with our sport. 

On returning to the village, f found twelve or thirteen coolies, or 
porters, sent by order of the Rajah to assi.^t in earrving my baggage, 
together with a few musketeers, so that we formed a very strong 
party, to make a second march through the woods, ^\'c shirted 
after breakfast, and continued traversing the same sort of forests, 
as on the preceding dfiy, for about six miles, after which the bamboo 
began to be less prevalent, its jdacc being supplied by other large 
trees. Among these, monkeys, both of the black and tawny kind, 
were skipping j and various birds were seen, more especially of the 
dove kind. On passing up a hill, and coming to an open glade, I 
perceived two red doer feeding below, at the disbincc of 150 yards. 
They would not allow me to approach nearer than 100 yards, at 
which distance, I need scarcely say, my fire was ineffectual. 

On returning to my palanquin by another path, through some 
long grass, we heard peacocks calling on ;iH sides, but could not 
succeed in putting them up. Having the gun in my hand, I now 
walked for a considerable distance before my palanquin, enjoying 
the beauty of the scenery, and looking for some object to fire at, 
When coming to an opening in the wood, I suddenly perceived an 
elephant advancing towards me. For the instant I was startled ; 
but on a nearer view it proved to be not a wild one, indeed, but 
sent, together with twelve palanquin bearers, from Virujapetta to 
carry me thither in due state. 
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Although the sun was still iwwerful, yet I could not resist the 
temptation of trying my new conveyance. The elephant was there- 
fore commanded to kneel down, and by the help of his tail, winch 
one man held up to form a step, I succeeded in mounting. Another 
command being given, he rose, and I was liftt'd into the air to a 
height, at which I certainly^inevcr before travelled. IJimn his back 
was placed a pad stuffeJl with cotton, and covered with blue cloth. It 
was fastened on by ropes under his tail and belly ; while over his 
forehead hung an embroidered cloth as an ornament, and to his sides 
were suspended bells, which rang as he passed along. His motion 
was not unpleasant, but his width stretched the legs to a painful 
degree. The driver sat on Ids neck, his legs hanging down, and 
resting in stirrups behind his ears. This person held a goad in his ■ 
hand, with a hook, as well as a point, made entirely of' iron, and 
about eighteen inches long. It had a knob at the handle, with which 
the animal was struck for small olfeiices, while for more marked dis- 
obedience, such as seizing the boughs of trees by the side of the 
road, he was punctured, cither with the point of the goad only, or a 
diMwing motion of the arm with the ho(»k. As the ele|)hant found 
himself incommoded by the heat, he oeeasionally jnit liis trunk into 
his mouth, where he had some means of secreting water, aiul this 
he disgorged into it, and then scpiirted over his body, thus keeping 
the surface of his skin moist and cool by c\aporalion, tliongh in a 
manner not very agreeable to his riders. 

I'he road we tr:ivellcd was particularly hilly and rugged, sometimes 
passing over loose rocks, and every where full of deep ruts ; yet tlie 
iiiiimal never made a false step, nor did he jolt ns in dcM endiiig tlie 
most ])reeipitous steeps. His tread was so soft that it could not he 
heard; and on one or two occasions, where the stones were ])cr|)cn- 
(heular for two or three feet, he let his foot down so gently, that he 
did not in the least shake his riders, but only ineonveiiieiiee them 
from the sloping position of his hack. 1 sat about midway between 
his neck and tail, my feet being in stirruj)s, which hung across 
the p:id. There were holders both before and behind, but these were 
unnecessary in sitting across. 

The road along which we now pas.scd became more varied in its 
beauties, though less wild and exlniordinary. 'I'he hills wi-re eo- . 
^ered with the most luxuriant trees of all varietic'i and shades, and 
the valleys were cleared of jungle, and cultivated with ricii-lields. 
t^heds were erected at certain distances in thesi* holds, where persons 
''ere stationed to prevent the depredations of wild elephants, and 
the cottages of the cultivators themselves hung in the woods above. 

At length, after ascending a rather steej) wooded mountain, and .. 
passing through a rustic bamboo-gate, wc descended into a retired 
glen, occupied by a village surrounded by hclds and groves, and 
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overlooked by a neat Roman Catholic Church,* which i^ose from a 
neighbouring eminence. Such was the picturesque situation of 
Virajapetta. 

We passed through the principal street, and after ascending the 
opposite hill, arrived at the bungalo, a large mud hut, with a low' 
pent roof of thatch, and several divisioril of imud walls inside. The 
windows were not liigher than ships’ port-holes, which, from the 
little light they admit, keep the rooms cooler than those of larger 
dimensions. A good-sized old table, a chair, and mat, formed its 
furniture 3 and even this was more than the Mysore bungaloes 
possessed, as they are entirely without moveables. 

Almost immediately on my arrival, the great men of the place, 
about twenty in nuinher, came to jiay me their respects j of these, 
three seemed of more consideration than the rest, and were head 
jiiilitary ollicers, called subidars. They were dressed in long clothes, 
and wore daggers at their girdles. They brought me, as a present, 
a dish of fruit, consisting of oranges, pine a})ples, citrons, and green 
peas ; for it is the custom in India never to pay a visit to a su})e- 
rior, without offering something, liowever small, as a gift. On 
conversing with them, 1 found that the Britisli ilesident’s messenger 
had arrived at the capital, Madakery, and, (.onsequently, that the 
llajah was apprised of my approach. This place they stated to be 
not more than iifteen miles off, and begged to know at what time I 
would have the elephants ready in the morning to proceed thither. 
After the usual civilities on both sides, 1 gave them permission to 
retire. It may seem strange that visitors should thu^ need a dis- 
missal, but such is the custom of the East. No man paying a v>it 
to his superior pre.sumes to quit his presence, until he has leave to 
do so ; and, on the other hand, it is no want of politeness to tell a 
visitor that he may dej)art. It might, however, be done in a more 
delicate way, by sprinkling a little rose-water over him j a hint 
which is understood and taken. Jdiis custom is, at first, awkward 
to Europeans ■, ludicrous mistakes are sometimes made in conse- 
quence 5 and a man may be bored for lialf a forenoon with a visitor, 
whom he might have got rid of in ten minutes, and who has been 
anxiously waiting for leave to dei)art. 

In the afternoon I strolled out in the vicinity of the village, which 
was surrounded by beautiful walks, shaded by the foliage of a 
hundred nameless shrubs, and echoing with the voices of a hundred 
rare birds. 


* Oil inipiiry I found that there were many Christians in Virajapetta, 
and that a Native officiated iu the church, as they had 110 European 
priest. 
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Classical Antiquities in France. 

The last Volume of tliQ 'Journal of the Tran'^actions of the 
Iloyal Society of Antiqftities of France,’ notices the discovery, near 
Thiunvillej in a field within the territory of the ancient Rirciacum, 
of an interesting relic of hnti(iuity, dc.scrihed as a small bifrontiJ 
statue, 108 millemetres high, the one side presenting the faee, 
bearded, of a man in years, and the other that of a woman, yet in 
her youth. A pair of wings springing from the upper part of the 
ears, and spreading in an horizontal direction, is aflixed to this 
double head. The liead gear, with which the wings ap|)«ir united, 
presents, in the male, a Fhry^an eat), reaching down to his shoulders, 
and i!\ the female, a sort or hood, envelot)ing the head, and a part 
of the neck, leaving the face only somewhat uncovered. The trunk 
of l)oth figures is clad in a close tunic, descending from the neck to 
the feet. The left iirm of tlie male figuo' is bent, and the hand 
holds, resting against his side, a sort of di^k, which miglit also be 
taken for a loaf ; the other hand is ])endant, and holds a similar 
article, which it tuisses to the left hand of the woman, who receives 
it. 'I'he forced attitude of the right arm of the woman, which she 
a|)pears to slide under the bent arm of the man, seems to indicate 
that ^he is endeavouring to reach the other disc also. 'I'liis pretty 
statue is of bronze. It is su[)portcd by a species of l)ronzc vase, .‘Jd 
nullenietres high, and i>i diameter, to which it is attached by a 
screw bolt, a circumstance which might give rise to a suspicion 
that the pedestal is not so ancient as the (ignire. .Some persons, 
considering it a representation of Janus, see, in the cliaracter ot this 
little stjitue, the emblem of the old and new year. M. ^I'ersier, who 
presented it to the .Society, only regards it as one ot tlmsc house- 
hold deities, under whose protection the ancients placed domiciles, 
and to whom they paid a peculiar worship. 


Epitaph on a Liar. 

Here lying Major Longbpw lies 
For against his will ; 

He would not lie, if he could rise, 
And so— 'he here lies still. 


W. B. 
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Political Commotions in China. 

The 'Malacca Observer’ has generally distinguished itself for 
the information it contains on Chinese subjects, of which so little is 
known, that the little that is published, however unimportant in 
itself or in its consequences, cannot be read without interest. The 
Editor appears to be supplied from Canton with the Chinese news 
he lays before his readers, and his Canton correspondent appears to 
derive his information from Gazettes published at Peking. 

Canton, December G, IH'26. — The regular Peking Gazettes now 
received arc of an older date than the extracts which have previously 
come to hand. They contain jiapers Concerning the affair in Tar- 
tary ; appointments, supplies, &c., sufficient to show the degree of 
interest which the Tartar revolt exeitps at court. 

Reports at' the Tscang-keun’s ofliee to-day arc, that the leadini; 
general, Yang-yu-chun, had reported himself sick, and begged to 
be relieved j that his deputy liad done tlie same ; and that Tih-ling- 
gih, subsequently ap})ointed, had, on his own authority, sent to tlie 
rebels a soothing document for them to adopt, Jis the Hong inei- 
chants of Canton do, when they are unable to carry matters their 
own way with foreigners. 

Whether the rebels will adopt Tih-ling-gih’s document or not,— 
and, if they do, whether his limperial Majesty will siinction it or 
not, — are all, as yet, things of futurity, which cannot previously he 
known. Rut this much is certain, that Tih-ling-gili despair.^ ol 
reducing the Tartar tribes by force 3 and, therefore, he oilers them 
terms of peace, and mutual accommodation, witliout the knowledge 
and consent of his Imperial Majesty. 

There is a long document, t-ontaining some of the details of a 
battle between the Chinese of Canton and those of Pokieii provinee, 
which made it necessary to call in military aid to (|uell the disturl)- 
ance 3 not, however, till several lives were lost. To that, as to 
most other memorials, the Emperor replies laconically, " Che Uivu 
leaon,' ' Known it is,’ i. e, * I am informed.’ 

There are rumours, on which, however, no confidence can he 
placed, that the brothers of his Imperial Majesty are putting in a 
claim for a portion of the empire. 

Canton, December 11 , 18*20. — The regular Peking Gazettes, up 
to September the *25^1, and extracts from later ones, up to Novem- 
ber 1st, have been received. They are filled with jiapers concerning 
the military operations in Tartary, appointments, marching of troops, 
commissariat department, providing horses, punishments for neglect 
or delay, and such like details, which arc not of immediate import- 
ance. * 
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One paper contains an imperial order to restrain tlie military 
from robbing or distressing the people on the line of march ; re- 
(juiring that the soldiers who do so be puni'.hed according to mar- 
ind law, and the officers who suffer it be reported to the supreme 
government. 

An Yii-she (or censor) has ventured to write agtiinst the new law 
proposed by the boar<> of 1“evenue. He sent in his ])apcr on the 
same day as the brmrd did theirs, of which circumstance the Emperor 
avails himself to reprimand him, and deliver him over to a court of 
inejuiry, — tor he had no business to know any thing concerning the 
project till the Emperor had published his opinion. 

His Majesty defends this, or some similar mea'-mre, on the grounds 
of ancient usage in time of war, and the reasonableness of raismg 
fresh sui)plies for extraordinary exigencies, instead of appropriating 
the regular internal income of the government to the present ex- 
ternal military o])erations. CJrain is abundant in Tartary, he says, 
but the transport occasions a very heavy expense. 

Several of the officers on Formosa, who permitted the burning of 
\illagcs, and other acts of violence, by the insurgents, are punislied 
by dismissal from the service, and others are delivered over for trial 
to the board at Peking. 

At Canton, there is a military man in high favour with the 
governor as a vigilant thief-catcher. He is autiioriscd to search the 
creeks and rivers of eight Hcen districts ; and, it is said, liis peojile 
will ensure smuggling to any extent. l>y the daily jiajicr of 
Saturday, it appears he brought tw'enty banditti under arrest to 
Canton. 

Ying-ho, the minister who was praised by his i\Iajesty for re-. 
Miming the ])raetice of sending grain to the capital by sea from the 
southw'ard, has written a letter of tlianks, and referring the lionour 
to his Majesty. In his letter he says the practice had been discon- 
tinued two hundred years. The Ming dynasty abandoned it on 
account of the Japanese pirates. 

There are from sixteen to twenty junks go from Canton to 
Tcen-tsin, about one day’s journey from Peking, carrying dried 
fruits, sugar, glass-ware, camlets and woollens in small quantities, 
«])ium, kc. They sail about the beginning of the lifth moon, and 
return in the eleventh, with ripe fruits, shec[) and deer’s luirns, 
skins, &c. Each junk invests between ‘2(),tK)0 and 3()J)(H) dollars. 

The latest rumours from Peking, by King’s messengers, (tlie 
messenger deputed from Canton goes all the way lo Peking, and 
returns, like our King’s messengers in Eurojie j but latterly, iu 
consequence of a messenger d)ing on the road, a deputy accom- 
panies him,) state, that Chang-ling, the commander-in-ehief, has 
offered terms of accommodation to the rebels, desiring to put an end 
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to military operations j arid, it is added, the rebels have a similar 
wish. 

Canton, December 15, 1826. — A manuscript document has been 
received, which describes the origin, and the scat of the Tartar re- 
bellion, more distinctly than any former statement that has come to 
hand. 

The region is thus described : From the Kiayu-kwan (or pass of 
D’Anvillc) to Haini, is 1470 Chinese le. There one road conducts 
to the north of the Teen-shan or Alak Mountains, to Woolo-muhtsc 
(Oromousi), and Kle (or Hi). Another road leads to the south of 
the Teen-shan Mountains, where are the cities called Hales-hala 
(Harashar), Okihsoo (Aksa or Ascou), Yeurhkeang (Yarcand), 
Yingkeihshaurh (below Cashgar), Kihshih-kourh (Cashgar), Ho- 
teen (Hoten or Koter), and Wooshih, wliich are called the eight 
Mohammedan cities. 

In Thompson’s Atlas, in the Map of Tartary, this region is well 
delineated, and most of these towns inserted. It lies to the east- 
ward of the ancient Iniaus, or the Helur JMountains, to the north- 
ward of the snowy mountains of Thibet, and the southward of the 
mountains called Altai, Alak, Alogiilistan, and Musart. llcyond 
^ Hami, to the westward, there is a pass at 4 ooloofan (Turfan) ; and 
the region included between those mountains mentioned above form 
a plain, dr steppe, in which the eight Mohammedan cities are in- 
cluded j it is tlie Scythia extra Imaum of the ancients, and the 
Little Bucharia of modern geography. 

In 17 Stb Keen-lung, in conse(picnce of one of the im])erial family 
having rebelled in those parts, subjugated that region, and estab- 
lished Ele as the seat of government. 

Previously to that time, Hocho-muhtih, the head of the eight 
cities, their khan or chief, was enticed to Ele, and deUiined there 
many years, j)robably till his death. He left behind him two sons, 
who were born at Ele during his ca})tivity. Keen-lung liberated 
them from continement, and restored them to the eight cities, under 
Ids own authority. They, however, rebelled as soon as they could, 
and murdered the Chinese Kesident. They were overcome by 
Keen-lung’s troops, tied, and perished in the mountains. The 
Mohammedans delivered up their dead bodies j and the whole 
territory of the eight cities (Little liucharia) was annexed to the 
Ta-tsing empire, and considered an integral part of China. 

But the region is extensive, and troops kept there but few. At 
Cashgar there is a Resident, and about a thousand troops j this city 
is considered the chief city of the eight. The other cities have eacli 
a Resident, and a few hundred troops. 

Heretofore, most of the officers there have been sent thither for 
their crimes committed in China } and they have treated the Mu- 
sulmen with conj^empt and insult, with extortion and oppression. 
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They have commanded Musulmen women, of handsome appear- 
ance, to enter their offices, and serve as menials, and have not al- 
lowed them to return at the end of the month. On these account';, 
tfiscontent arose among the Musulmen, and they longed for their 
old masters. They have a great affection for the memory of the 
two brothers who were slain, and call them, as expressive of their 
regard, the big and little Hoehomuh-tang. 

The elder brother, Toolatun, left a son, who rebelled in the for- 
tieth year of Keen-lung, and this son’s grandson is the ])resent rebel 
Chang-kih-urh. He excels in attaching men’s hearts to himself, 
and is called a 8hing-jin, — a sage, holy man, or prophet among the 
])eople. Mahomet has no higher title than iShing-jin. Confucius 
is the Shing-jin of China. 

To the northward of Cashgar, there is a Tartar tribe called Poo- 
loo-tih, who had also submitted to China. Last year, when the 
Chinese authorities were endeavouring to seize Cliang-kih-iirh, they 
pursued him to the borders of the Pooloo-tih ; and the ollicers of 
his Imperial Majesty, unable to catch (diang-kih-urh, seized a 
Pooloo-tih (or Pruth) and })ut him to death, as if he were ( hang- 
kih-urh, in order * to stop the mouth of reproof’ from his Imperial 
Majesty. This roused tlie Pooloo-tihs to take part with Chang- 
kih-urh. 'J'he death, or murder, of a (diinese officer, last winter, 
arose from this cause. The Resident at Cashgar, in the beginning 
of this year, seized Chang-kih-urh’s son, and put him to death. 
Cliang (to abbreviate his name) got together a few Imndrc'ds of the 
Pmths, and attacked Cashgar, but was repulsed. 'I'lie Rt'sident, 
King-tscang, received a wound in his fac^ and therefore direc ted 
two other officers who had conic from Ele to pursue Chang, 'fhey 
followed him to the distance of a hundred le, when he entered a 
large mosque. I'he Chinese soldiers surrounded it till the middle 
of the night, when, under cover of a shower of arrows and spears 
from within, Chang once more made his escape. T he two oflieers 
attempted to pursue, but knew not whither Cluing had gone. 'I'he 
Musulmen, now worked uj) to a high jiiteli ot teeling, cried out, 

‘ Our Hocho is in distress ^ it is incumbent on us to rescue him j 
and they * gathered thick as stormy clouds,’ with a force which the 
Resident was quite unable to resist. He ordered T.yo men from 
Ying-keih-sha-urh, which is 110 le to tlie south of Cashgar, to 
come to his assistance; but they, and their commanding othcer, 
were annihilated on the road. The letters written by the several 
Residents to the Emperor, speak in tlie most despairing terms. 
One says, ‘ If they (Musulmen) attack this city, we will difend till 
death, and fall with the falling town ; and by death in our country s 
cause, express our gratitude to it.’ Another j-ays, ‘ this orphan 
city has neither troops nor provisions ; it is impossible to defend 
it* 1 can only collect our slaughtered men, and shut the gates. 
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These are the accounts which arrived in Peking on the 15th of the 
seventh moon. 

Ten thousand men have been sent from Ele, but it is apprehended 
they will be too late. Since the IGth of the 7th moon, no couriers 
have arrived from Cashgar • and whether it has Men or not is un- 
certain. From that region no mails have arrived. Reports, botli 
in and out of Peking, are very numerous, but nothing certain. 

On the 21st of the 7 th moon, a letter arrived from Ele, saying 
that two of the principal military officers had been killed, and that 
Cashgar must fall. The names of these officers were Woo-yun-paou 
and Mo-kih-timg-i)oo. 

On this occasion the ninth-recess'^' resolved to make the minister, 
Chang-lung, commander-in-chief, for the sui)pression of the rebels , 
the governor Yang-yu-chun, and the deputy-governor Woo-lung-lio, 
members of his eouncil, and generals of divisions on the left and 
right to sui)port him. Chang-lung is said, by the copyist, (wlneli 
must be a mistake,) to re(|aire four hundred times ten thousand 
troops from tlie interior of China, and scores ot hundreds of ten 
thousands of taels of silver to suppress the rebellion. Yang-\ii- 
ehun took with him bbtX) men, and Woo-lung-ho took with him the 
same number. Thus ends the document, wliieh has been alniONt 
literally translated above. 

Idttlc Jlueharia, the seat of the revolt, extends from east to west 
more than 100() miles liritish, and from south to north upwards of 
50() English miles. The population is thin. In D’Anville s time, 
it was not reckoned more than one million. It, therefore, laou- 
kwatig, his Imperial jVIl^csty of China, will grant these people m- 
deiieiidenee, it is likely the alfair will be accommodated j but it he 
will not allow a dismemberment of his grand-tiithcr’s and his father ^ 
empire, he is likely to waste the resources of China Proper, and 
afford an opportunity fur the disalfectcd at home to rise up agaiibt 
him. 

That China should extend or maintain her narrow unsociable priii- 
c»le in Central Asia, is not to be wished by any friend ot mankind. 
'Ant the friendly traveller, the agent of commerce, of science, or 
of truth, should not be stopiicd by threats of death on the frontier 
of Thibet and of Biicharia, uttered by Chinese ^gendarmes, i« 
certainly much to be wished for, however the present struggle ly 
the Mittle’ Bucharians, to rid themselves of their oppressors, may 
terminate. 

Accounts from Veking, much later than the preceding, evince ,i 
determination on the part of the Kmperor, to reduce the ««charian' 
to submission. The Gazettes, q) to the 10th moon, all show tia 


• A phrase for the Emperor, who dwells ia the ninth back-court from 
the palace. 
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same feeling. But the excesses of the soldiery in pillaging, plun- 
dering, and ravishing, are matters of concern and papers arc issued 
against those who thus offend. The liorses and carriages necessary 
for transport aflFord an occasion for extortion, whicli his Majesty de- 
sires may be prevented by proper arrangements being previously 
made. , « 

From Peking a supply of powder, balls, and ('lirc-strings,’) matches, 
were ordered ; but it has been found that they were so much in- 
jured on their way from thence to Kansuh, where the troops were 
colI(*ctcd, that it is found better to manufacture them on tlie spot, 
and desist from transporting them from Peking. M'herevcr they 
lia|)[)cned to be, at tlie time of tins order, there tliey were to be 
stopped, and expended by the military at their reviews. 

Canton, December IG, 182G. — 1 1 is Majesty has ordered a bounty 
of four taels to each soldier who proceeds onward to Tarlary, and also 
certain sums to the ollicers. Legacies are also given to the families 
of the men and oflicers who fall m battle. The following (piantity 
of ammunition is ordered for men : powder, 18,(K)() catties ; 
powder for the pan, 750 catties ; balls, 11, ‘250 catties ; and matehes, 
1 ‘2,000 strings. In a late engagement with tlie rebels, liis Majesty s 
forces expended all their ammunition, and tlie commanding oHicer 
lost his life when leading on tlie troops to the charge. 

At the end of Ilog-lanc (('anton) (here is pasted up a mauuscrijit 
proclamation, to which is ajijiciulod a long list of robberies during 
tlie last tWQ or three years in this neigliliourhood, the perpetrators 
of wliich have not been discovered. A reward is oiVered of from live 
to thirty taels on conviction, according to the licinoiisiiess of the 
crime. Those who inform again.st a criininal who shall be eon- 
deiniicd to death by decapitation, shall receive thirty taels; and 
against one who is to be transported, will be rewarded by live taels. 
There is likewise a proclamation directed against the Native trading 
and coasting boats, which, by various contrivances, are said to de- 
fraud the revenue. 

A native of Fun-keen province has carried his complaint before 
his imperial Majesty, in conscijuonce of repeated assaults from ban- 
ditti, in which four of his kindred were killed. He made numerous 
Jipplieations to the local government, without receiving any sali.s- 
fuctioii whatever. The poc^r man is represented as utterly ^mintcl- 
ligible to the court of Peking, as he spoke no dialect but that of his 
Hiitive village. According to his statement, when interpreted, the 
conduct of banditti was most daring and insulting to the local go- 
'crnment, the police of w'hich they set at deliaiitc. 

Duke Ho, of Lord Amherst’s embassy, has rarely apj^ared m 
the Peking Hazettes. His name occurs in the latest, the writer 
of a memorial to the Emperor concerning horses in 1 artary. He 
Oriental Herald, rol.\5, ^ 
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complains against the officers who have the care of government 
horses, for iiaving neglected them during thclastyear. It would appear 
that his appointment is that of a sort of upper grazier in Tartary. 

On the road out to Ele, by Ilami and Oromouisi, there are thirty- 
eight military po‘'ts, with relays of horses. At present the) are 
found insufficient in number, and it is reijiiested of the Emperor to 
make an addition both to the number of men and horses at each 
station. 

The rebel leader in Tartary, whoso name is Chang-Kih-Urh, is a 
descendant of a Aranehow 'I artar, to whose anec'^tor Ele belonged, 
lie has succeeded, in a great degree, in winning the hearts of the Mo- 
hammedans. According to some statements, he stands related to 
the imperial kindred j and hence the cruel policy of putting to death 
his .son. 

A case of matricide has occurred among the 'Partar Chinese mili- 
tary, which, for a moment, has changed the uniform warlike feature 
of the Peking Ciazettes : a drunken jitolligale soldier beat his mother 
to death ; he is given over to the privileged tribe to which he be- 
longed, to be punished as they may direct. 

II is Majesty lias older d thanks to be given at the temples of 
W'ind-gotls and water-gods and goddesses, who jirotected his lieet of 
rice-boats along the (oast from Keang-Xaii to Teen-tsin ; and for 
those tem])les that have not tablets be has ordered a .supply, a** a 
mark of his imperial patronage to their god-^liips. )khether this he 
the result of sincere drivelling, or of eumiing mockery, the fact is 
equally humiliating. 'Phey say to the work of their own hands, 
‘ Yc are our gods’ ! 

lly the latest accounts of the Tartar affiiir it appears that the re- 
bels are carrying every thing before them. A (lociiment just re- 
ceived, dated Canton, January "2(1, informs us that Ele, Keu-Cliaag, 
and Casligar, have been lost ; that the higb-officer King-Tseani; 
has been killed, and the imperial army aimilulated. The rebcK are 
said to be very numerous, amounting to tens of tens of thousaiuh 
The folhnving ro)al mandate, which refers to this all’air, shows the 
gracious disposition of his Majesty towards his faithful servants, and 
hovv liberally be rewards the merits of those who die in the deiciice 
of the country. 

Imperial Edict. — King-Tseang, commandant in Ele, was twice 
sent to Cashgar to examine into the rebellious conduct of Chang- 
Kih-Urh. lie managed the atfair so unskilfully that he was unable 
to penetrate to the bottom of it, and consequently t(» transmit to us 
a correct statement. We have thought upon his daily conduct in 
Ele, which has hitherto been distinguished by diligence and attention 
in the discharge of his duties, in consideration of which he wnj 
afterwards appointed Resident of Cashgar. Six months elapsed 
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before he inquired into, or made any report of, the real circniustanees 
of Chang-Kih-Urli, then wandering without his post ; at the ex- 
piration of which time, the rebels actually Ix'came possessed of the 
city. It now appears, according to the statements of (diang-Ting 
and others, that the rebels surrounded and attacked t’ashgar, upon 
which King-iXseang led out his troops, and opposed them to the ut- 
most of his power. In about two months the rebels dug a subter- 
raneous passage to the city, and by that means entered it ; afterwards 
tiie royal troops attacked them, and killed many persons ; but, al- 
though all the ammunition of the imperial army was expended, and 
the llesident’s resources entirely dc'.tnncd, he determined to sacri- 
ticc his life for his country, by maintaining his jiosition till death. 
We weep over him, and deeply commiserate his fate. W'e command 
>()U to confer upon him the posthumous title of ‘ (luardian of the 
Prince during his minority.’ W’e command the Hoard to consult 
and decide upon the manner in wdiich oiir favour shall be extended, 
and inform us of the result. It is farther our royal pleasure to com- 
mand you to introduce the Hesident’s eldest sem at court, and allow' 
his family to return to the capital after a hundred days of mourning 
arc completed. W’e likewise command the (io\ernors of the four 
jirn\inces, Kan-Seuh, Ilcen-Se, Ilo-Nan, and ( luh-'rae, to ap])oint 
oHicors to take charge of his family j and also to show our abundant 
liberality in rewarding them with a thousand taels of siKcr. ‘ Let 
the Board know this. Hesjicct this.’ 

The original, of which the above is nearly a literal tran-lation, 
emits the circumstam es of the Kesident’s death; and is, indei'd, 
throughout, remarkably obscure, 'J lu* jireceding artiidi', however, 
throws some light upon the subject, and it is pretty ev idimt that nearly 
the whole of tlie oiliccrs and troops in that engagement have been 
killed by tlie rebels. Other accounts mention the capture of the city, 
and the lo.ss of several troops on the way to sii('c<»ur it. How the 
disastrous events which agitate the northern p.iit of this great cm- 
|)ire wall terminate, is unknown. The Ihiipcror ^eems determined 
to reduce the rebels to subjection, whilst they, on the other hand, 
resolve a.s firmly to shake oil' tlie yoke under which they groan. — 
Malacca Observer, February 13. 
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Knowing, as wc do, by experience, liow naturally those who aro 
sufferin/jf in India under the gallinj^ yoke of an arbitrary Govern- 
ment look with anxiety towards the Mother Country, in the hope 
of lindinp^ there some symptoms of an approaching change in the 
management of lier distant dependencies, we take some pains to 
glean all the information contained on this subject in the Proviiaiil 
Papers (the London ones, for reasons already often rep ated, shrink 
from the discussion, as tar at least as the East India Companij is 
concerned) and as these Provincial Pa]icrs are not likely to ho 
seen, excejit by very few’, in India, we shall render an accejitahlo 
service to our countrymen in the East by aft'ording them an opjior- 
tunity of perusing such portions of their contents as are connected 
with India, through our pages. 

With a \iew to give the utmost publicity to the article contained 
in our Number for .September last, ‘ On the East India (khupaii)'-' 
Monopoly,’ wc incurred the ex|)ense ('f transmitting a free copy In 
every juiblic journal in Britain (about three hundred) ; and the re- 
sult has been its re-jmblication in more than half that number of 
provincial pajicrs throughout the country. This has excited, a^^ it 
w’as intended to do, the thoughts and ))ens of Editors and ( orre- 
spondents, and awakened an interest which, instead of slumbering 
again, will, we trust, increase with every succeeding month till the 
Parliamentary discussions on the East- India C'ompany’s Charter 
begin. shall from time to time jiresent our Indian reader-, 

with notices of whatever may reach us, of great interest, from the-ic 
quarters ; and in the mean time, content ourselves for the jiro'.ent, 
with the following from the ‘ Liverpool Mercury ’ and the ‘ jMiui- 
Chester Gazette,’ of the respective dates gi\en. 

From ‘ The Liverpool iMereimj,' of Septemher 28, 1827- 

In the ‘iMercury’ of last week wc published an important artirk 
from the ‘ Oriental Herald’ on the East India C'ompany’s monopob, 
and we have this week the satisfaction to lay before our reader-, a 
valuable communication of a correspondent on the subject of a free 
trade to the East, written by a gentleman of intelligence and exten- 
sive commercial experience. A subject of so much consequence 
this ought to be taken up simultaneously and vigorously by nil 
public journalist ghout the kingdom, as the present luini-.terj 
are more fRvourqgj-t^^ > the principle of free trade than any of their 
predecessors p’^ jjl^emselvcs to be. 

In the first volume of the ‘ Liverpool Mercury,’ the subject of tbe 
fiast India Company’s monopoly, and of free trade to India, 
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most ably discussed, in a series of letters written by Thomas Creevey, 
Ksq. M. P., who did us the honour to select our journal as die me- 
{liiim for laying before the public a series of most valuable articles, 
the result of his personal experience. It is our intention, in [mr- 
suance of this subject, to prepare an abridged digest of the letters 
of Mr. Creevey j as the time seems at hand when the petitions of 
our countrymen to partake of the extensive trade to the East will, 
in all probability, be more etfeetive than they have hitherto pro\ ed. 

The letter of our valued corres|)ondent to which we have alluded, 
will be found in another column of our publication. 

To the Editors. 

(iKN fLEMEN, — Tlic advantages of a remo\ al of absurd restrictions 
on our trade with China and India are so obvious, that it seems as 
if nothing which can be said can make it more so, and especially, 
when it is considered that these countries contain nearly halt the 
]K)pulatiou of the globe, and that hall, too, whose [uirsuits, climate, 
and productions, being ditferent from our own, make an interchange 
so much the more important. 

Whatever the united ]>eopleof this country determine to have, to 
the extent of the jiower of their own government tliey may have ; 
but these obvious advantages have never been sought with much 
earnestness until near the close of the last session, wlnui jielitioiis 
from the principal manufacturing towns, most respectably signed, 
were presented to Parliament. If free trade with tbi* vast popula- 
tion of India and China would be so obvious a benefit, why lias it 
not again and again been demanded ' Notwithstanding the mighty 
changes we liavc seen by the extension ot commerce, and by other 
iuiprovements in the country, it is only the rellccting few' who arc 
willing to see these imjirovements beforehand, and every atlemjit to 
obtain that which we have not yet liad in possession is treated by 
the great mass of the peojile as visionary ! 

If all the people of this country, rich and prior, were sniiplicd as 
plentifully as they desire to be with every thing, any endeavour to 
obtain an extension of commerce would be wholly without au object, 
fhe absence of general, united, and persevering endeavours, to ob- 
tain the removal of these absurd restrictions, can only be accoimlcd 
for in two ways : — either that the people do not desire better wages, 

greater comforts, than they now enjoy, or they do not believe the 
Government have the jiower and the will to allord them, it perse* 
vcringly demanded. 

With respect to the first point, tea and sugar are the great pro- 
ductions of China and India, and arc second only to corn in the con- 
suniption of the people of this country. About ^25,0(X),0(W lbs. of tea, 
and 170,000 tons of sugar, are annually consumed 3 being about ‘20 
oz. of tea and 18 lbs. of sugar for every individual in the United King- 
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dom. Is this all the people are willing to consume, or is it only all 
they are ahle to oblain ? If I am not mistaken, the ngw women- 
paupers in our workhouse are allowed 53 oz. of tea and 36' lbs. of 
suirar per annum, being about 50 per cent, in one ease, and 1,50 per 
cent in the other, more than the average consumption. Now, if 
there were any doubts about it, it would be quite easy to try tlie 
experiment in that house, and to ascertain whether the poor gene- 
rally were not (piite so willing to con^mie sugar and tea as tlie 
rich : and if so, it would as more than three times that of the pre- 
sent consumption of the United Kingdom. 

Of the cause why the consumption of these articles is not greater, 
I was fully sati.^lied by calling lately at a wearers cottage in thi, 
county lie was then obtaining 3s. ]ier piece for what, in the laic 
time of distress, he wove for U. per piece. About four pieces were 
a good week’s work, though, by very close application, early anil 
late, he could wc.ive live pieces. A slender and delicate little girl, 
between eight and nine rears of age, wove one piece, though slie 
went half the day to school. 'I'his poor man (though only ahoul 

thirty) could reiiiembei' having H.v. iicr piece for weaving what he 

was now doing tor 3 .r. ’lo such an cxtiaordinary degree o e.xpeit 
ness have their necessities driven them, that he could weave nearly 
double the (iiiantityhe did then with the same loom ; but he is now 
obliged to sell double the, quantity of labour tor halt the price. Ml 
this increa.scd skill and industry produces no benclit to him. \ cry, 
very little of either tea or sugar comes into this poor man s dwell- 
ing, not because he i.s unwilling to use them, but because he is an- 
able to ])ay for them. 

It is (piite clear that there is no remedy for this state of things 
but a more extensive market for the produce ot our looms, imd 
there seems no doubt tliat this can iie easily obtained ; oi, iioUm 
standing the \\\^h and almost prohibitory duties imposcal on saiiu' 
of the productions of India, there is a most astonishing increase n 
.the exports of onr manulactnrcd goods. 


rriiitotl t’ottons. 

Tn l^H our exports wore. . . . yards. 

1^20 10,2 1 H, 50 J ,, 


Plain Cottons. 
21:1.408 yaiil' 
16,0tKI,G0l „ 


Being in plain cottons an increase of seventy-five fold in 
period of twelve years 5 and large as tliis may appear, it is prob‘i - 
iiot one-twentieth part of what is eonsumed in British India, 
‘which we might now supply a much greater proportion, it 1 
not for our restrictions ; and all this is in a great degree mdtpt 
dent of the still greater consumption of China. 

Though the vast increase of our exports cannot be disputed, it 
may be said that neither tea nor sugar are producerl in such 
tity as to supply a threefold consumption in this country, 
present productions of the earth are not to be mistaken to 
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measure of its capabilities, but of the present demand ; for who w ill 
be at the trouble of raising what he cannot sell. Ireland miimifac- 
tiires very little calico : arc we from hence to infer that calicoes 
cannot be made in Ireland ? The climate and st)il of mo^t parts of 
India, and some parts of China, are well suited for the growth of 
sugar j and a piece of fertile land, half the si/e of Lancashire, would 
produce all the sugar which is used in the Briti-h dominions, and 
surely no one wall say there are not, in those countries, jieoplc 
enough to raise it. Notwithstanding tea is subject to a monopoly 
in China, still it is sold comparatixel) cheaj) in the Hinted States: 
B(jhea, on an average, at Hd. to j)d. per pound, exclusive of duty, 
and other kinds in nearly the same proportion. 

The advantages of giving more emplounent and better wages to 
the poor, is by no means (onlined to themsehes by raising their 
condition we make tliem consumers of taxable articles by jiartici- 
pating in our comforts they partici|)ate also in our burthiuis. If 
the cpusunijition of sug.ir and tea were trebled, t1ic duties might 1)C 
reduced to one-third, without an\ loss to the revenue, by this 
means the cost of sugar would be reduced to Cd. jier pound, and tea 
might be sold at least "2s. to .'ts, per pound lower to all classes of 
consumers.^ 

The monopolies of tlie tea and sugar trades have become public 
nuisances and intoleral)le burthens to the country, and ought to be 
done away at once j but giving fair and just compensation to those 
who have a right to demand it. Kven (he mouopolv of tin* ( hina 
trade needs not, and ought not, to be endured till the expiration of 
the ( barter. 'I'lic East India ('ompaiiy are the stockholders, and 
by giving these a moderate advance on their dividends, they would 
sell their Charter at once. 

But what are we to do in order to acconijilish these great objects? 
Let us recur to the King’s speech m 1S'2.^, where the ministers say, 
‘His Majesty reiommends to vou to persevere (as cin mnstances 
may allow) in the removal of similar restrictions on commerce; 
and Ills Majesty directs us to assure you, that you may rely on his 
Majesty’s cordial co-operation m fostering and extending tliat com- 
merce, which, whilst it is, under the blesdng of I'rov ideiice, a main 
source of strength and pawn to the countnj, contnhulc.s, in no less 
a degree, to the civilization and improvement oj man hind. When 
we compare the strongly marked language of this sjicech with the 
King’s recent determination to form a ministry who would support 
such principles, we may feel assured of his promised cordial co-ope- 
ration, and it only remains for us to do our duty. If we arc deter- 
mined to succeed, we must not only jietition, but support our peti- 
tions by deputations from at least the principal commercial and 
manufacturing towns.' When the public mind is prepared by further 
discussion (which would soon be the case if other editors would 
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follow your example) meetings should be held, and subscriptions; 
entered into to defray the necessary expenses. 

A Fkienu to tjie Freedom op Trade. 

From ‘ The Liverpool Mercury,’ of October 12, 182/. 

At a time like the present, when the indispensable necessity of 
new channels of commercial intercourse must be evident to all, and 
when the general attention is fixed on the immense territories of 
India and China, as alFording these desiderata, we cannot think that 
the following synopsis of the excellent letters of Mr. Creevey on the 
subject, which the communications of a valued correspondent ha\e 
enabled us to modernize, will be unacceptable to our readers. Tliey 
were written at a time when the East India Comj)any were about to 
{ipply for a renewal of its destructive monopoly. The })resent 
aspect of affairs gives the subject a jieculiar interest j and sucli of 
our readers as have an op))ortunity of rcferrijig to our first volume, 
pages 120, 137, Ibl, tuid 281), will there find it treated in a mas- 
terly and conclusive manner. 

Mr. (Jrcevey commences by stating, that if the extraordinary ano- 
maly of such a corporation as the East India (Jompany, holding an 
exclusive right of commerce with a great portion of the world, be, 
at all times, a subject worthy of consideration, it was particularly 
so then, from the circumstances of the approaching expiration of 
its charter, and the depressed state of the commercial interests, lie 
adds, as an inducement for mercantile men to bestir themselves in 
the question, his conviction that they are the only persons who>c 
remonstrances will have any inlluencc on the Government } and, 
assuredly, he is in the right : for, if they remain (luicscent, will it 
not be convincing that the system is the best of all possible systems, 
and requires not the slightest alteration ? After stating that, to pro- 
duce any effect, immediate and constant intercourse betw'een com- 
mercial communities was absolutely necessary, and that the then 
Minister had given the Company notice that their exclusive trade 
would cease in the year 1814,’ he jmiceeds : ‘But it by no means 
follows from this notice that the Company’s exclusive trade is to 
cease in 1814, or that the consideration of the renewal of their 
charter is to be deferred to that period. The notice is mere matter 
of form. The Government and the Company will do on this occa- 
sion as they have done on suiiilar ones : in the intermediate time 
they will come to some new and secret agreement, for their own se- 
parate advantage ; that is to say, for prolonging the interest of the 
Company, and promoting the influence of the Crown ^ and from 
any benefit in such a contract the public will, as usual, be carefully 
excluded. The time for laying this new agreement before Par- 
liament and the public, is quite certain to be that period of a session 
when the country can be most advantageously taken by surprise. 
In fact, there are the b^st reasons for believing that the parties are 
noWij^btally; at work> ttnd that, some, cqnyenient portion pf the next 
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session of Parliament is to be devoied to imposine: upon the country 
another twenty years’ term of all the contemptible and injurious ab- 
surdities of the existing East India Act.’ It certainly re(|uires no 
conjuration to divine that the same machinations may now exist, or 
that circumstances demand the zealous and promjit interference of 
tlie mercantile classes to counteract them. Mr. Creevey then de- 
scribes the perplexity of a man who wishes for information on the 
subject, when he finds that a trading; company, with eveliisive pri- 
\ ilexes, incorporated upon certain conditions, * have changed their 
occupation from trade to con(|uest ; that they ha\ e liecome lords 
and masters over 30,000,000 of human beiiii^s ; that they have an 
army in their pay of 150,000 men ; tliat they are in possession of a 
territorial revenue of 15,(X)0,(;K)0/. per annum j and that, finally, 
tliey have seated themselves upon the throne, and are llie successors 
of the Great Mogul. 

Mr. Creevey, in his next letter, throws the subject into the form 
of an address from the merchants, and describes the origin of the 
(Oiupany, its progress, its dehn(|uencies, and its ruinous conse- 
Hucnces to (ireat Britain, to India, and even to the ( ompany itself. 
The exigencies of the Stat«‘ required a loan of ‘2,00(>,0(M), and, by 
\^ayof compensation, tlie contributors to it were formed into a com- 
pany, enjoying a monopoly of the East India tniie for the term of 
lifteen years. The Company is next referred to the four acts of Par- 
liament, by which its exclusive rights W’ere successiiely renewed 
down to the year 1/80, from which it appears that the (’onqiany 
still continued to purchase its monojioly from the State ; but from 
that period it no longer paid in any way for its exclusive rights. In 
the meantime, by conquest and treaty, the Comjiany became pos- 
sessed of great territorial revenue, and acts were pa^sed for the pur- 
IKise of giving the public a participation of the profits of its new 
]x)ssessions ; but other acts succeeded, for the purjiose of relieving 
it from its engagements, on the ground that there were, no such 
profits to share. For a continuation of its monopoly from 1781 
to 1791, the Company was to give 1(M),(KK)/., besides tliree- 
lourths of the surplus profits of its whole concevri j but ‘ the, 
united operation of all these acts, beginning the very )ear after }our 
agreement with the public in 1/81, was to release you from all the 
obligations imjiosed upon you by that act, from your avowed inabi- 
lity to perform them j to suspend the payment to (iovernmeiit of 
the duties upon your merchandise, from your admitted want ot means 
to discharge them j to enable you to take to yourselt dividends out 
of your capital, in the absence of all profits j and, finally, to give 
you the power of borrowing money, by any means, to meet the 
desperate circumstances of your case. We refer you to those acts 
for the proof of our allegations, and we state it to have been an in- 
tolerable grievance, that, without your having contributed the small- 
est consideration to the State since 1781, and notwithstanding your 
incapacity for managing your compikated concerns, bo rejHjatedly 
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recorded in the statutes to which we have referred you, you were 
fitill permitted to exclude mis (the merchants and traders of tliese 
kingdoms) from all commercial intercourse with the East Indies.' 

> In addition to the reasons already urged why the Company 
should no longer continue to exclude others from trading to India, 
the extraordinary fact is stated, that it had itself, long since, ceased 
to carry on any trade with that country ; since what it terms its 
^ Indian commerce,’ bears no resemblance to commerce rightly 
understood. The })rinciple of the exclusive commerce first granted 
to the Company, was an interchange of the jiroductions of each 
country, for the advantage of lioth ; but when it became possessed 
of great territorial revenue, this j)rinciple was lost sight of ; its 
revenue increased, its commerce decliiu'd, and at length became 
totally extinct ; its numerous lleets bringing merely the produce of 
its Indian rent, without any return from this country ; thus ex- 
cluding all real commen-ial intercourse between the two countries. 

^ This, then, in truth, has been your Honourable (annjiany’s Indian 
commerce: )our lleets have annually sailed to India, not to hnng 
home your rent, for there wa^ none to bring, but to negotiate, by 
loan from your own servants, a suflicient sum, at ten and twelve 
per cent, interest, to buy your Indian cargoes with. It is not to be 
wondered at, thatfwith such a competitor in commerce, the United 
States should have found it s(< conducive to their interest to resort 
to India, 'fhey have, by means of individual enterprise, and true 
commercial princijdes, established a great capital m India, and a 
great and benoticial Indian tiadewitli all the world j whilst your 
Honourable Company’s inuusjneious management of your conecriis 
has only loaded you with debt, and whilst to us, the merchants and 
traders of this nation, and to us alone, India has been a forbidden 
land.’ 

The .system on wliieh its affairs have been managed is fatal to 
India, becauhe the (’ompany no longer carries tliere capital or 
commerce to stimulate its productive industiy; because it has 
become an absentee landlord, and will neither improve nor cultivate 
that country by commerce, nor jicrmit others to do so. The system 
is ruinous to the Company, because, from the period of its iiistitutiuu 
up to I7b7, <luring which ir jirescrved its jirimitive mercantile cha- 
racter, it was always enabled to render some pecuniary assistance to 
the State j whereas, after tliat time, the statute-book is loaded with 
acts to preserve it, by means of loans and indulgeneies, from perdi- 
tion. Thus the Company seems to be play ng a more currish jiart 
.than the dog in the manger ; for the hay, which he refused to yield 
to the hungry ox, afforded him a comfortable bed } but the couch 
of the Honourable Company is so thickly matted with thorns and 
thistles, that it finds some difficulty in selecting an easy corner to 
repose upon. 

The address then represents the only true foundation of any new 
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a^eement between the Company and the public* to be one that 
should be conducive to the ud\!inta^e of both ; that this is only to 
be derived from giving* the tradinii^ interests a share in Indian coni- 
nuTce, and leaving; such commcKC unshackled to the piidaneo of 
individuals ; that it is most unjust, as well as impolitic, to debar 
British merchants from the advantages of a perfectly free trade to 
India and China, while foreigners, by their own laws, and the con- 
nivance of the Company, are in fidl possession of them : thus pre- 
venting British capital and enterprise from reclaiming, and tor ever 
securing to the t^tate, that great and bcnelicial result, which tlte 
Company's limited means or mismanagement cannoL secure', and 
which its monopoly has Itithcrto permitted to be entirely absorbed 
by foreigners. 

The principal arguments against the concessions of free trade, con- 
tained in three reports written by the Diieidors in ISO'i, are, that 
disappointment and ruin are to lie tlie infallible, and only returns to 
indiv idual enterprise in this new commercial world , that Mndia, 
from its nature and constitution, can be no great cons-umer of tin* 
manufactures of this country j that the })rejudi(‘es and poverty of 
its population preclude the possibility of any greatly mcrea-ed con- 
sumption of the luxuries of our nation ■/ that the morality of the 
Indians will he injured by coming in contact <w ith our commercial 
countrymen ; and that, by m.inning our ships with inellicient 
mariners, for cheapness’ sake, we are to become the victims of per- 
petual misfortunes, 'riiese objections need only be statedj they re- * 
(pure no reply. This branch of trade, which had always been un- 
protitabje, was not open to the country on the same terms as it had 
been enjoyed by the Company. 'I'hey could send out as many 
agents, and allow’ as many persons to go to India, as they pleased. 
The traders to India have no such choice. No liritish subjeid can 
settle in India without license from the Company , and this, after 
much trouble and [lerplcxity, has been sparingly granted. 

'I'he duties on some of its mosi important productions were in- 
creased j that on sugar had sometimes been even less than that on 
West Indian sugar , for in the year 1S()'2, the West Indians memo- 
rialized the legislature, and conijilaincd that the duty on Bast 
Indian sugar was lower than on West Indian, and called for an 
etjualizutiou. After that time the duties on sugar from both c ountries 
remained very nearly the same, until IHCi, when the trade was 
about to be thrown open, and then an extra duty of lOjf. per cent, 
was laid on .sugar from the Bast. 

Thus taxed, and thus rcstrii ted, was (he worst part of the Com- 
pany’s commerce thrown open to theenter[)rise of the country} and 
what has been the result is too well known to heed much furtlier 
proof. One single fact may be sufiicient. The exports of plain 
cotton goods have increased from alxjut ‘200,000 yards, in 1^14, to 
16,000,000 in mo. 
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The shameful abuse of the Company’s monopoly of tlie China 
trade was most ably exposed in the ^ Edinburgh Review,’ No. 78 , 
where it is siiown that, by the terms of their charter, the country 
was to be supplied with teas as cheaply as the markets on the 
<iontincnt of Europe. How hir this has been the case, may be seen 
by a reference to the prices, in 1823, at New York, Hamburgh, and 
the Company’s sale, viz. 



New York 
Prices. 

Ilainbrngh 

Prices. 


nipany’s 

Sale. 


A. tl 

,T. (!. s. 

il .V. 

(1. s. 

Bohea. . . . 

.0 8i.. 

..0 9.1-10 ft 0 

10 3-16.. 2 

5 2-10 

Congou. . • 
(’ainpoi. . . 

.0 

..10 al 

2 2 

6 a 2 

. . . 

..0 10 7-8 (t\ 

H 

.5 .3-10 

Souchong. 

.1 31.. 

..10 a \ 

4 4 

1 7-10 

Twankay . 
Hyson Skin 

. . . 

..15 « 1 

7 3 

4 6-10 

.1 H.. 

. . 1 51 0 1 

7 3 

3 9-10 

Hyson 

.2 (1 

..2 2 (t'l 

4 4 

5 4-10 


Taking the quantity of tea sold at the Company’s sales, the re- 
viewer shows that the sum i)aid for tea over and above the prices 
of New York and Hamburgh, amounts to 2,218,(X)0/., besides this 
being nearly doubled by the ojieration of the ad calortm duty of till 
per cent, j and he adds, ^ Wc do not hesitate to atlirm, that this is 
one of the most scandalous impositions to which any nation was 
ever subjected.’ ,* 

The country has felt the vast advantages of the worst part of the 
Company’s trade, delivered to it in all its bonds and shackles ; and 
if it Monies aware of the still greater benefits of a trade, which even 
these monopolists have contrived to render profitable, and still sub- 
mits to these unjust exactions for the support of the Conijiany, surel) 
it must be considered as .subscribing money for tlic purpose of keep- 
ing in repair the tackle which suspends a millstone round its neck. 


Wc arc glad to perceive that several of our contemporaries have 
copied the two articles which have lately ap|)earcd in the * Mercury 
on this important subject. The editor of the ^ Cambrian ’ prefaces 
his last article with the following paragrajih : 

* We insert in our fourth page a valuable letter on the subject of 

* Free Trade to India and China,’ wliich we have taken from the 

* Liverpool Mercury/ with the editors of which we agree in think- 
ing, that a subject of so much importance to the general interests of 
commerce ought to be taken up tluroughout the country, particularly 
now when it is known that the })rcsent Ministry are more favour- 
able to the principle than their jiredecessors. We hope to have it in 
our power hereafter to advert to the subject, as we observe a dis- 
position in Liverpool to keep the public attention alive j and we 
cun have no doubt that the Journals there will redeem the pl^ge 
which we observe is given, to furnish an exposition of the prejudi- 
cial effect of the East India Company’s monopoly, and of the benefits 
to be expected from a free trade with India.’ 
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fo the Right Honourable Charles Grant, President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Sir, — I congratulate you on your recent appointment to your 
elevated station at the Board of Trade. It is a station which 
affords ample scope for the talents which you uniiuestionably pos- 
sess, but which, in their apjdicatioii to purposes of public utility, 
have not yet fulfilled the lavish promises of }our youth. Circum- 
stances, some of them hip:hly honourable to your jmblic virtue and 
private feelings, have hitherto confined you to olHcial situations too 
limited or subordinate for the free and \igorous e\ercise of your 
powers. 

You have at length attained a station in \\hich tlie most com- 
prehensive and active mind would find a bonndles', field for its 
efforts. You })reside over the commerce of the greatest commercial 
nation in the world, and at a period the most critical of its mercantile 
history. You hate succeeded two of the most able men that ever 
sat at the Board of 'I'rade, and you ha\o embarked with them in a 
glorious struggle of liberal tirinciplcH and free trade, against pre- 
cedent, and iircjudiee, and the determined efforts of a bigoted faction 
to arrest the ehi'^tic energies of the country in tlu' ( arecr of improve- 
ment. The acts which emanate from your Board affect the happi- 
ness of millions. From its close connection with those great com- 
mercial streams which will supply, in a more sianty or liberal 
measure, according to the wd'^dom of your administration, the 
luxuries of the rich, the comforts of the middle classes, and the very 
subsistence of the jioor, you are, in a peculiar manner, responsible for 
your oflicial conduct to every individual in tlie kingdom , while there 
IS not a nation in the great commercial community of tlie globe that 
will not sit in judgment on your acts, and regard you either as its 
enemy or its friend. 

On taking the comprchen''ive survey that you will fi'cl it your 
duty to take of our various commercial relations, :ind the different 
restrictions by which the natural current of our commerce is im- 
peded, there is nothing which 1 should conceive so calculated to arrest 
your attention, and fill you at once with astonishment and dismay, 
as the nature of our jiosition with respect to India and (diina. ^ on 
fin’d, in the IPth century, a comjiany ot traders, established in the 
reign of King William, loading with heavy restrictions the commer- 
cial intercourse of the rest ot their countrymen, with sixty millions 
or more of their fellow-subjects in our Kastern empire ; prohibiting 
totally to their fellow-countrymen all communication with China, 
equal in population to the wdiole of Europe ; and jireeluding them 
not only from interfering with their own eomniergial ojicrations, but 
trom engaging in most lucrative branches of Eastern commerce, 
which they themselves do not pursue, but which foreigners are per- 
niitted to carry on, even from British ports. 
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Now, to use the words of the rej)ort of the Committee of the 
House of Commons upon this very subject — ‘ Whenever a question 
arises to grant or to withhold a permission to carry on unrestricted 
trade, with wha' ever part of the world, in whatever ships, and in 
whatever commodities, the burden of the proof rests uj)on those 
who pro|)ose to withhold their permission, or to impose tlie restric- 
tion. Restriction, being in itself an ev il, re(|uires, as well for its 
continuance as its original imposition, a special political expediency 
to support it. This is a i)rinciple no less of justice and duty than 
of commerce and policy.’ 

Now, upon tliis indisputable principle, I would ask you, where 
can be found a justification of the continuance, for a single instant, 
of the restrictions 1 have alluded to ^ It is to bt found neither in 
commercial policy nor jiolitical expediency, but only in that charter 
of the East India Company whi( h ought nc\ er to ha\ e been granted, 
and which happily expires in a very llwv years. To renew a 
charter containing such restrictions would be a derclktion of all 
those principles which have been so ably and manfully advocated 
by your prcdeces‘?ors, a mockery of all that has been lately j)rofessed 
in the chair which you now fill, and an unparalleled insult to the 
understanding and feelings of the Rritisli nation. 1 will not argue 
for the infraction of an existing charter, however imjnovidently 
granted, nor although the conditions on which it was originally 
bestowed have been contemjituously violated, bc'cause it has been 
renewed since that violation; hut 1 can conceive of no services, 
either past or future, that eould warrant tlie saciiliee, at the shrine 
of the monopoly of the East India Company, of inteiests so varied 
and extensive us those whieh arc involved in tlie (jiiestion of a fur- 
ther renewal of those exelusive jirivilegcs seeured to them by their 
charter. If acipiisitions of territory andcmjiire — too often, alas! the 
fruit of bloodshed and devastation, and of atioeilies wliieli have left 
an indelible stain upon tlie page of our, history — if territory and 
empire thus acipiired be entitled to reward, at least let that reward 
be granted in a form less ruinous and expensive than that of restric- 
tions tnd prohibitions, whidi lay a withering hand on the produc- 
tive industry of India, and circumscribe the commerce of (ireut 
Britain by a preposterous and artiiicial limit. 

That no great consideration is due to the (’ompany, I think might 
readily be shown by a retrospect of its constant violations of its 
successive engagements with the public. It was stated by a member 
of parliament, in ISI‘2, in a series of excellent letters, first published 
in the * Liverpool Mercury,’ (and which I should rejoice to see re* 
published at the present time,) that ‘had the Honourable Com- 
pany’s proposal of a participation on the part of the public, held out 
by the existing act, as the purchase of the monopoly , been realized, 
the public would, at this period, have received from it nine millions 
of money; that, on the contrary, the Honourable Company had 
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once only, during the eighteen years wliich had elaj)-^ed of their 
airreement with the public, mide tlie animal ]) i)inent of oOO.imh)/. ; 
and, within the same i cnod, namely, IHIO, it had boi rowed fioni 
the public 1, 500,000/. It was aNo stated, that the ( ompany had 
engaged, out of the jirolits of the whole concern, to icdiice its debt 
in India, then at eight millions, to two millions, whereas it had in- 
creased to thirty millions-, that it had engaged, out of the prolits of 
its whole concern, to reduce its bond debt in ihigland, namely, three 
millions, to one million and a half, whereas it had increased to seven 
millions ; that it had engaged, out of the prolits of its whole concern, 
to jirovidethc enormous sum of twelve millions as a giiaranti'o land 
for its India stock, and to which fund not a larthing h id been paid. 
It was obs rved by the samcnn'inber, that only one ot the numerous 

appropriations of its profits under till* act ot IJlhl, whuhthe Ho- 
nourable Company bad ever earned into exi’ciition, (but this he 
admitted had been done witb exemplary punctuality ,) w. is the jiay- 
inent to themselves of ten per cent, as divided u|M)n their capital 
stock. He stated that in ISIO, the llonoiirablc Company came to 
Parliament with a statement that they were delicicnt m no less a 
sum than '2,OSS,t)4S/. to meet the expenditure of that year, and in 
urging their petition on that occasion, they staled, by way ol appeal 
to the compassion ot the public, tint they had aitually lost, that 
year, in ships and cargoes, by accidents of the sea. 1 

They obtained u|)on this ple.i a loan ot 1 500, bom the na- 
tion, and they took to thenisi-lves, mcn/d///;* /o Him nisloiii, n d/- 
vidcnd of 10 por roit. upon Ihcir mpilol .^/ocA, oiif oj Ho pioji/s oj 
the whole convern.' 


Ileadded, ‘iliat those profits were appropriated, by the act of 1/03, 
to the payment of their own div idciids, (he public, and (licir i rcditors; 
yet that the experience of eighteen years li.id shown, lh.it m uo yc.ir 
had they paid any thing to the puhlic, or to thi'ir creditors, while in 
every year, and iti all years, th y had taken caie to pay to tiiiMnsehes 
a dividend of 10 jicr cent, njion tlieii stock. 


Little, however, as it aiipears (he Last India Company deserves 
its charter, it cannot, of coiir c, he lidiingcd upon without the i on- 
sent of that body; but there are (wo obstacles to the bmiehci.il 
fluence of the intercourse <)t (ireat IJritaiii and India, so povvt r n 
and so injurious, that I trust you will spare no cllorts to (1 c( t i n ir 
removal. The first is, the heav y duty on the imimrts of Iwist India 
sugar, which operates, as has been clearly shown, m restricting the 
commerce between the two countries, precisely as an ciimvalent 
duty on the export of our inanuf.u tures to India would do. 1 say 
nothing at present of tl.e elfeet of tin, duty in cneourapng slavery 
itself hi a Christian country-a suflicient argnmei.t tor its rcduc- 
tion: but 1 would ask, how can wc, m common justice to the ex- 
tensive country we have brought by force under our dominion and 
protection, and with whose long established manufactures we hav 
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essentially interfered, both at home and abroad — how can we, in 
common justice, lay a paralyzing hand on the productive industry of 
India, and, by the imposition of an extravagant duty on one of her 
great staple productions, divert the labour of her population out of 
its natural channel, and erect an artificial barrier to her intercourse 
with England ’ 

The other obstacle to which I allude, is the difficulty, or rather 
the iiii))os.sibility, of residing in India ad libitum, and pnrcliasing ;i 
property in her soil. Is it possible that the interior of India can ever 
become so comjdetely civilized, that the productive powers of Iut 
soil can be fully developed, or the manufacture of her raw productions 
adecpiately imj^roved, if you deter the inhabitants of this country from 
settling down there witli their capitals, identifying themselves with 
her interests, and looking to her as their home, and the home of 
their children’s children for generations to come ? 

If we want to cultivate Canada, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, or the 
Cape of (lood Hope, we endeavour to root Englishmen in the soil, 
by giving them grants of land, where they and their remotest des- 
cendants in;iy settle in their adopted country. If w’C wash to do jus- 
tice to the resources of Ireland, and introduce a better system ot 
internal polity, we raise an outcry against absentees , and while we 
are unwilling to compel residence by legislative enactments, we re- 
gret that the moral considerations wbicli upjiear to us imperative, arc 
so unavailing with the great landholders, in inducing them to settle 
on tlieir Irisli estates, and to diffuse around them the industry, the 
comforts, the social and agricultural improvements, the physical 
blessings and moral benefits, wliicli we exjiect would follow ; vet, 
with an enlightened regard for tlie interests of India, consistent only 
with the spirit with which, in our cliaraeter ‘ of eompierors and so- 
vereigns,’ in wliieh we swept from their thrones, and courts, and 
palaces, and reduced into the list of pensioners on the East India 
Company, tlie various jirinees and potentates who w'ere seated m 
every jiart of llindooslan, with all the population and consumption 
that surrounded their great establishments; with an enlightened 
regard to India, in that country we sever the eajiitalist from the 
soil, and forcibly prevent the growth of those natural attachments 
and stimulants to improvement which in other parts of the world we 
so sedulously and expensively cherish, and fr(jm whicli we justly 
expect, in the ordinary progress of society, the most extensive and 
permanent results. 

1 trust, Sir, you will make it evident, that if these ob.stacles are 
permitted to remain, it is not want of your strenuous efforts lo re- 
move them. They form tlie greatest restrictions which now exist 
on the commerce of Great Britain; and you will ill discharge the 
duties of your responsible official situation if you overlook or neglect 
them. Their removal would create a demand for our manufactures, 
that might ultimately employ the whole Irish population; and thus 
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scmie compeiisaaon mi^lU at length be made to the two luo^f. injured 
countries under the liritish throne. 

Wiih regard to India, you must ;)os3ess sonietliing of an hcroditnrv 
interest in her welfare j for ypiir venerable f.illicr, though conneeled 
with the system of the East India Company, was a sincere and zealous 
friend of the Indian population. 

As a Christian, too, I am persuaded it woild aftord you hear! felt 
satisfaction to assist in diffusing through that extensive country the 
blessings of civilization and Christianity. It is not given you to 
emulate in his own bright path the splendid and devoted elfort s’ of the 
excellent Heberj but it w given you to throw all jour ollieial weight 
in favour of that system of Indian administration whuh shall open to 
India the widest door for the admission of all (he benefits to be 
derived from intercourse with CJreat Jiritain. 

Now, all the best informed and most competent judges, to whose 
opinions I have had access, assert, without hesitaiion, that the dis- 
couragements at present ojiposed to the seltleinciit of I'higlislimon 
in India, and the impossibility which exists of fixing I heir I’lipital in 
her soil, are ([uite among the strongest obstacles to Iut civ ilization, 
and to the etfeetiial dissemination of the (iospel among her popula- 
tion. The view which the public take of the duties of jour ollice, 
and the estimate they liave formed of your character, will lead thmii 
to cxtiect from you, notwitlistanding some natural adhesion of here- 
ditary prejudice in favour of the East India Company, a jirompt and 
resolute deternlinatiou to place the intercourse of (ireat Mritaiu :m(I 
India on the footing most conducive (o the real, siihslantial, jv-r- 
iniinent interests of both countries. It you decline Ibis lionoinabh* 
ollice, demanded not less imperatively by imliey (ban by justice, 
vour successors will reap that rice liarvest of a nation’s gratitude 
which it is now in your ])owcr to secure, and that si ill higlicr and 
more enduring reward — the consciousness of having, by tlie upright 
and manly discharge of the duties of the (hair jou fill, conferred 011 
India and the liritish Isles a blessing ol which our latest posterity 
can alone estimate the extent. 

A Bkitisii iMimcuANT. 

Liverpool, October, 18^27. 


Oriental Herald, Veil. la. 
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f We mentioned last week the Governor-General’s having visited 
Futtch])oor Sikri on his way to lihurtpoor; wc have since been in- 
debted to a correspondent in his Lordship’s suite for the following 
nbtice of the remains of that place : Of the city of Futtehpoor 

Sikri, which was built by Akber, and appears never to have been ot 
very great extent, little now exists, excejit a mass of ruins, enclosed 
within walls equally decayed. The norlhern portion, formed of a 
scries of low hills, is covered by the relics of Akber’s Falace, and 
the Dergah, or Shrine, of Sheikh Sellim Chisbti, the saint, whose 
])rayers and surpassing piety procured (he monarch the much coveted 
blessing of a son and sueei'ssor. 

d’he ])alace of the Kmperor consists of a succession of buildings, 
scattered o\er a considerable extent of ground, and presents nothing 
grand or striking. The dilfcrent structures are all on a very small 
scale, and apparently little adapted to an iinjicrial residence. Many 
of them, however, are of jiceuliar construelion, and the ornamental 
arehiieeture is elabnrale and cm ions. Thi'y are ('specially worlliy 
of notice, as marking an era in the arts in India, and indicating the 
transition about to take jdaee from the genuine Hindoo to the Indo- 
IVrsic, or Sarcenie styic of building. Indian archileclur(; combines 
rudeness and delicacy in a peetdiar manner. 'I'he edilices are hu.lt 
in scpiare ma(5si\e blocks, where strenglli depends inion theipiantity 
of matter Ic'^s than ujion its disjiosition. .Some of the roots at Fill* 
tehpoor Sikri are formed of immense slabs of stone, laid, without 
beams, from wall to wall ; otliers are formed of simdar slabs hud 
aslope, and meeting in the centre as in a pitched roof. The door 
and window-fiauK"^ are all square, the buildings angular, and sinh 
eolnnms as occur are short and ponderous; combined with this 
Ciyclopoau style, if it may be so termed, there is extreme di'liciu y 
and minuteness in detail, and the widhs and cornices are coi creil 
with scrolls and llowers of an almost ni'crosrojhc delineation, ami 
most complex and laborious execution. In the building immediately 
adjoining, a wholly dilVerent stjle ])re\ails, and the shrine of the 
saint, with its ca ved arches, corridors, eiqiolas, and minarets, cor- 
responds with the general eharaeL'r of Muhaniinedun archilet lure 
as it occurs throughout I’ersia, whence it seems to have been im- 
porlcd, in full perfection, into Hindoostan by the Mogul princes, and 
especially Akber’s predecessor, Hoomayoon. 

The Dorgah of Sheikh ( hishti is, perhaps, the finest speciinen 
of IMohammcdan architecuire in India. 1 1 is situated on the suininit 
of a hill, from the brow of whuh a lofty gateway, to which a long 
tliglit of steps aseeiuls, eoiniiiands a distant view' of the 'J’aj on one 
side, and Jihurtpoor on the other. Like all buildings of this dc- 
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scription, it is a (piadrangular enclosure ; but it is nuu li more than 
the usual extent, measuring about r>(K) foot fVoin wall to wall. 
The court within the enclosure is j)aved with stone ; an arcaded* 
verandah extends round three sides whil.>.t that opposite to the main 
entrance is occupied by the tombs of the family and descendants of 
the saint. His ow'n tomb is a low building of white marble, pro- 
jecting into the centre of the s(piare j the walls and windows of the 
shrine arc carved with the greatest delicacy, like net-work or lace, 
and a screen, curiously wrought with mother-of-pearl, j)rotccts the 
marble sarcophagus wdthin irom j)rofane approach. 'Fhe memory 
of the Sheikh is still held in great veneration, and many persons 
come daily in pilgrimage to his shrine. 'I'hc) tie small threads, or 
olfer bowers on the tomb, making, at the same time, presents to 
the khadims, or servants, of the establishment 5 and they anticipate 
that the saint’s intercession will procure them health, or longevity, 
or children, or whatever may be the object of I heir denres. Hindoos 
form a full proportion of (lie pilgrim^ ; and it is a curious circum- 
stance, that a similar superstition invests the scjiulchial monuments 
of the Taj wdth imaginary sanctity ; oilerlngs of .1 like character, and 
with similar objects, being presented, especially by Hindoos, at the 
tombs of the despot Shah Johan, and the lovely light of Ids harem.” 
— Government Gazeiic, 


Affairs of Ava an'd tiik JkuMKsn Esipihk. 

Wn have been favoured with the following pai liculars, ('\lracled 
Irom jnivate corresiiondeiice, which givi* a Irighlliil jiictun' of the 
horrors of iJurman compiest. d'lie docimieiit relating to the in- 
tended monopoly of the trade wall be perused wi‘h interest by our 
inorchants. 

‘iMr. Sarkles has probaldy leaiiit inCalcnlla tlu- good (‘ll'ccts of 
monopolies, on th(;se in whose l.ivour they are <'ic,ile(l ; and he has 
taken rather a bold step in atUmiiiting to annul (be juov isions of a 
treaty of peace in his own favour, (hough il is not impossible that 
it may bear any construclion |)ut upon it ll is not to be expected 
that our (lovernnient will agice to the guaraiiti.' ol a m.in who is 

ell known to be jiosses.'-ed of little or m» piopcitv, to sav nothing 
of the imperilneiice of his interfcreiK e, whidi, d he \o'U‘ .i Ihilish 
'^'ibject, might jilace him in an unpleasant '-liiiation. I'ciliaps, the 
best way of defeaiing his object, would he to give the liiirim'se 
Government the time (he\ leipme as a favour, biitwitlithe ex- 
press condition that the trade should he oia 11, as stipulated hy tluv 
tr‘'aty; if tlrey persist in a monopoly, era o.nagcmeiit might be 
t^iven to Aiuhcrst Town, which waiukl, in a g.tcat mcasitn*, defeat 
their ohject. 

‘ s>omc of our contemporaries have considered the measures of the 
Y 2 
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UunneKe Government as likely to lead to another war. We doubt 
much whether so costly an experimcMit will be again tried, nor is it 
dear that the re-occupation of some of our posts within the Bur- 
mese territory would induce that peoj)le to oppose us. It would 
more probably cause a strict adherence to the terms of the treaty. 
One thing is (piite clear, that the Burmese have got plenty of 
loo))holes in tlie commercial parts of the treaty, through which 
they have botli cunning and inclination to creep, and therefore the 
importance of the settlement of Amherst to secure to us the trade 
of Begu is more apparent, than when we thought the good faith of 
the Bunnese might be trusted. 

Mm-ch 0, 1827- 

^ I believe you have been informed (»f the viirious changes wliich 
have taken place in this ([iiarter, but 1 will nevertheless contribute 
my mite in this way, as I know )ou feel interested in what concerns 
these brutes of Burmese. 

^ On the 2d ultimo, the Taliens who occupied the ])ost at Tack- 
allie were seen to be seized with a sudden panic, and to take to 
their boats witliout any apparent cause ; but on the following morn- 
ing, some hundreds of Bnrman boats were seen coming round the 
point, and which hud forced (he Talicn .Stockade at Banalang on 
the preceding day : onr information therefore w ith regard to the 
strength of tire, Burmese, and their inal)ility to bring any force into 
the held before the rains, was incorrect j for we have at least 
12,000 or 14,000 men in and about Bangoon alone. Since the 
arrival of these reinforcements the poor Taliens have been driven 
from every ))oiut, and 5000 have arrived in o\ir possession with 
Manat at their head : hundreds <d‘ their children are now selling in 
Rangoon at 10 rupees per head, and the work of exterminating 
the race of 'J'aliens is going on briskly, bv decapitating tlie men by 
dozens. 1 saw the Karvon eliief Maonglno hung in (piartcrs the 
other day, with the male ])art of his family dead by his side, con- 
sisting of his son, son-in-law, and four or five more of his rela- 
tions : he had reached the coast in the vicinity of the Elcjihaiit, 
but could not get a boat to convey him to Amherst. Such is the 
disgusting state of affairs here at present. Berhaps you are not 
aware that Moung-tha-ga-doo, the Myosugi of Broine, Moungho, 
the Mjosugi of Bandaong, and also the Shewedoung Myosugi, ha\e 
all been belieaded as friends of the English. 

* Sarkies arrived here on the 12th ultimo in liigh glee, with the 
King’s order in his pocket for a general monopoly of the produce 
of this country, stipulating on his part, that as he could do any 

thing he liked with , he would meet witli no ditfieulty in 

putting off the payment of the third instalment fot one year, and 
that if interest was demanded, he (Harkies) w-ould guarantee the 
payment of it : such a monopoly would surely be a downright op- 
position to the 9th article of the Treaty of Yandaboo. I send you a 
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copy of Mr. Lainc’s representations in the Lootoo, which will pvo 
you more correct nnforniation tlian my version of it. 

* The* following is a translation of a representation made hy Air. 
Laine, merchant in Ava, to the lk‘er(l>ke on the subject of the mo- 
nopoly of the timber and other produce of the JJurmai^ empire, tlicii 
about to be granted to Mr. Sarkies. 

'The consecpicnecs of Mr. Sarkies’s monopoly arc : 1. To compel 
all foreign inert bants to (piit the eountr) , as they will ha\ e no means 
of making returns. 'I'o iiKTcase the price of foreign goods at 
least two-fold. 3. To reduce tlie {iricc of country jn'odiice to less 
than qne-half ; for instance, a quant it \ of timber, fvc. nvIiu li can now 
be exchanged for four chests of foreign cloths, will not rcali/,e more 
than one chest : as there will be no competition, of course In* will 
make his own terms, and the re\enue will consei[uently be reduced 
in proportion. 

'I am informed tliatliefore the war the Kingrccei\ ed for one )ear’ij 
import duties ‘25, ()()() pieces of cloth. It tins monopedy is allowed, 
r will guarantee that his Majesty’s revenue from that source will 
not exceed one-third of ‘25,()()() pieces of clotli. A .similar expe- 
riment was tried in one of the Spanish jirovinces. 'I’lie (lovi'rnment 
for a .sum of money ga\ e tlie whole trade of the pro\ iiK e to an indi- 
vidual : the con.seipicncc was, that in four years the revenue fell hi 
low as not to cover the expense of collecting j the provinci‘ bc( nine 
depopulated, and eventuallv the contractor found biinsclti unable (o 
pay the amount of his engagement, and at this time the (iovernment 
arc oircring tracts of land to any foreigners who will choose to accept 
of them. 

‘ It is not my intention to find fault with any arrangement, without 
proposing another, which will he more hkcly to answer the pnrjiose 
intended. 

' Ilis Majesty’s order, as recorded in tin' hooks ot the Ileerdyke, 
mentions the terms upon wliuh he grants to Mr. .‘sarkies the ex- 
clusive privilege of purcha.sing the country produce to be ; 

‘ 1. That he (Mr. Sarkies) eng*age.s to make u.se of liis inliiienee 
with Sir Archibald Camiibell to iiuliue the lirilish (.overmm'iit to 
put off the payment of the debt for one year upon interest, and that 
he will, from his own private funds, pay this interest. 

‘The Kce AVoon AIcu also informs me that Mr. Sarkies has gua- 
ranteed to the King that be will, without the assistaiKC ot Ambas- 
sadors from this Court, persuade the Bengal (ojv eminent to allow 
the debt to remain at interest for one year, d his, indt'ed, as the 
Kee Woon expresses it, “ is a most eonqdete tiling , so iiiui’b so, 
that if I was not certain of Mr. Sarkies s uuer inability to liillil this 
engagement, I would not presume to offer a single word upn the 
subject, but quietly ship off the remainder of my goods to eonie uUicr 
Country. 

^ In the first place, I beg to obserte, that there is a possibility of 
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his failing in the pecuniary part of his agreement : for^ although I 
know very little of him, nr his circnmstanccs, except from common 
report, I should feel very insecitre if 1 were dependent upon him for 
the payment of a (piarter of the sum which he has there stipulated 
to pay. 

‘ In the second ])lacc, his presuming to say that any British officer, 
much less the. (ommander of the British forces in this country, 
would, by any act of his, assist in the destruction of the fortunes of 
his countrymen, appears (o me so palj);d)le a piece of en'rontcry, 
that I shall not be surprised if he promises the restoration of the 
ceded j)rovinev‘s. 

‘ The treaty of 'S^indaboo expressly mentions a sum of money lo 
be paid in a certain period. 'I'here is no article in that treaty thal d' 
the money cannot be pioeured at the time specitied, an extension of 
credit will be given, by this (lovernment paying the interest; theie- 
fore the opinion that has lomid its way into tiie Council Chamber, 
that ‘ interest is si legal tender for the prineijad,’ is a fallac) to 
cllect this object the tre:ity must be idtered ; and as the framers of 
tliat treaty were the representatives of their resjiective (Jovcrnmeiils, 
it can only be cireeted by jieople vested with the same powers. Il 
follows llieretore that Mr. Sarkies’s engagements toi'airy this point 
without Ambassadors is not to lie de])ended ii])on. 

‘What 1 propose is, that I may be allowed to goto Rangoon, and 
lay the business before the merchants there ; and if they agree toil 
(which 1 think they will,) a comjiany m.iy be ioimedfor the purpose 
of paying the interest of the debt; by which plan the money may be 
raised without deslrmtion to the commercial inti'rests of the country 
and injury to indiv iduals ; and (ioveiiiment, instead of depending 
upon an indiv idu.il whose circumstances, to say the least, are ex- 
tremely doubtful, would have the security of a iminlier of merchants 
of known proiicrty.’- — Uinkam, 


Capu Comviissioxkks at tiif, Mat'iu rn^s. 

Tin: subjoined extract of a Iijtler from tlie Alaiiritiiis of l'2th 
October last, will interest and amuse our readers. W'e hope to keep 
them informed of the proceedings of the Commissioners sent to that 
island ; 

IMauritiiis, October 12, 182b’. 

‘ I am growing .somewhat tired of the Mauritius, for to have 
decent air in it one is obliged to live in the country in solitude ; 
though fortunately the town does not present any thing in tlie shaj/e 
of society to make this very distressing. The climate is extreimly 
agreeable, and perhajis the most healthy in the world. 3’here is less 
disease in it, though a man is, no doubt, sooner worn out than in one 
colder. For some time nothing was talked or thought of here but 
the taking of the Fortuguese ship by the Commodore, the change 
in the heads of departments, and the expectation of the CominiV 



Cape Commissioners at the Maurilius, 


sloners from the Cape. These men had been li^ured in the iniaiiiuu- 
tions of the people as altop:et]ier extraordinan, merel\ beeaiLse tlieir 
powers and duties were extraordinary or unknown. A man wlio i;ot 
a clout in the liead, or another who pit hi^ estate taken from linn, a 
third who paid too much (axes, a fourth who could eillier not sell jiis 
supir, or get the money for it when sold, all waited to ha\e their 
injuries and grievances redressed by these extraordinary men. The 
man in the clouds, of course, not only saw the sliip a coufile of hun- 
dred of miles before she readied the island, but could distiiiguisli the 
Conmiissioners j and when she eauu* in, not onlv all llie town, but 
all the island, assembled to see them land, d'lu' Israelites never 
expected more from the mountain with so miu h anxiety . and the 
slaves, running through he streets, rricd out they wt're allliee from 
tlie moment the soil was toudied by a ( oiimfesioniT’s foot. No 
one of them could, of (‘oiii^e, be less than seven feet liigh, or have' 
an unbhineiied hair ujion his head. Wdiat wa. the astonidiment of 
this immense multitude, when ;i very little and very merry -looking 
young hid, of about twenty -t wo, jumpi'd out of (In* Ivoat, and was 
liailed as Mr. Commissioner llhiir. Pm Im iiinl mouh s. An avalaiu lu* 
from their mountain would not have astonished llii'in m) nun h. Was 
this the head that was to ri'dress all gric'vaiiei*-, and ‘ wipe I he teals 
olfall faces,’ make men honest, and women viituoiis, wlieu* hone (y 
and virtue liad liei'ii so long exploded from soiiely ^ One man 
eonkl not help saying, ihat if Iieweiv* to admini'’ler fin* oath ofollice 
to the lad, he should feel ohligi'd to mk him vvlu'iher In* had yi't 
h'arnecl the nature of an oath or not. Of course, alter (Ins the peo 
]de began to think the Commission a btigybi'ar , foi’if (he Ibnish 
Covernmeiit bad meant it olliei wi-i*, older and longer men than 
tins would have been sent out. ]Mr. 111. nr is, however, a liiie lad, of 
jdeasing manners and good talents, and it lie lias any thing to do, 
will probably do it as wtD as old. r and longer men. 

‘ Alajor C’olebrook caiiu' next, -omewliat oidei aiid taller, Ihoiigh, 
ot course, a lioy and a dwaifto what llie people had expeded. lie 
is said to be a man of talent, and he (eilainiy looks K. Mi. liigge 
is not to leave the Cajie for some (mu*, and, piohahly, die wiiele n. 
intended to be nothing more than a ipnelns for ihe llocs-'or ( om- 
luoiis, and a source of pairoii.ige to .Mineier,*^. It il is o, ii ought 
Hot to be so : for there is in this liltli* colony an imnien-e deal to he 
done, ihat might be very easily done by men of ahilila*-, (o see the 
evil and suggest tlic reincdie^^. 'J'he ( oiirts of .Indiie hen* are an 
abomination j and the laws tfieiiiselves me a eiii’se upon lie* jieople. 
Ibu.you have nothing to do with (be laws and (-oiiimi^doners of 
Mauritius j and unless you can .‘^cnd boned men, or Kiigland send 
honest judges, you had perhaps better have nothing. 

If the good folks at the Mauritius had heard of lliis same ('om- 
missioners' llcporton the ca.se of Air. IJishop Ihirnet, tlieir expecta- 
tions would have been less sanguine, 'i’he fact is, tin* Cominissioii 
is nothing more nor less than a clumsy contrivance to decciv e the peo- 
ple, and screen the arbitrary acts of certain gretit men from imiuiry. 



^edico-BotanicaD' Society of London. 

The first incctinp^ of the session of the Medico-Botaiiieal 

Society of London, was holden on Friday evenin:;, the r2th of Oc- 
tober,* LS^7, at the Society’s apartments, No. 3^2, SacLvillc-street, 
Piccadilly ; Sir James MTirii^mr, j\I.D., F.ll.S., K.G.S., Presidcnl, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting; hoklcn in July having been read, 
se\eral presents to the Society were announced, amonfrst which 
^v’ere fifty-si\L pounds of the seed of Ar^emonc Mexicana, a mild 
])urn;ative, from INIr. Ilu^pns, of Ne\is; about thirty pounds of 
the seed of Genista Tinctoria, from the Kev. Mr. Smirnove, a plant 
used by the Russians as a cure for liydro[)hobia ; Ainslie's Materia 
Aledica, from tlie (’ourt of Directors of the Last India Company ; a 
lar»'e collection of ‘ ])issertati(ins,’ from Professor Thunberc;, f 
lJ[)s;il, k(\ kc. Several Fellows were admitted by the President ; 
the ^larcpiis of Lansdowne was elected an ilonorary Fellow, and 
the Marcjuis of Donci'al, Admiral Earl of Norlhesk, the Viscount 
do Tlaliayna, the Count IMendelsloh, Sir (ierard Noel, &c. were 
elected Fellows j Sir Anthony Carlisle, Sir J'homas Bowser, Dr. 
Jhirnett, JMr. Soane, Nc. were proposed as Fellows. 

Tlic Director (Mr. Frost) then delivered the annual oration, which 
he commenced by showing* the advantages derivable from the ex- 
tended sphere of the Society, and its use to tlic medical oilicers of 
the army and navy. Jle then pointed out the salutary effects that 
would accrue from the regulations rel.itive to the study of botany 
by them, instituted by Sir James AI'Grigor, Direclor-tieneral of the 
Army ^Medical Board. lie condoled with the Society on the loss 
it had sustained in the death of the Duke of York, and congratu- 
lated the meeting on the Duke of Clarence's accej)tance of the 
ofiice of jxitron, and on the warm interest his royal highness was 
pleased to take in their welfare. lie recalled to their memory the 
handsome expression.s which the Duke of M'ellington had made use 
of on being elected an Ilonorary Fellow, and, enumerating the v a- 
rious occurrences which had taken place during the past year, con- 
cluded by congratulating the Society on its steady and progressive 
increase. 

On tlic motion of Sir John .S. Lillie, seconded by M. C. Friend, 
lieutenant, R.N., F.R.S., it was juoposed, that the oration should 
be printed and distributed amongst the members; and that the 
thanks of the meeting should be given to Mr. Frost for the, same. 
A letter from the King of Bavaria, to Mr. Ahsy, the secretary for 
foreign correspondenee, couched in the most handsome terms, was 
read. Also a notice, offering a rew^ard of ‘2.5 k, or a gold medsil of 
equal value, for an accurate dcs^^ription of the plant yielding the 
jiiyrrh, and which is merely supposed to be the produce of the 
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Superstition among the Malays. 

• Amyris Kataf.’ After some remarks from the president, ossurinf^ 
the members of the constant interest lie t(^>k in the welfare of the 
.Society, and jminting out the steps he had taken and would Uikc 
for the promotion of its objects, the mcctin^^ was adjourned to Fri- 
day evening, the 9th of November. 

The room, which was crowded to excess, was decorated with a 
numerous collection of shrubs and flowers, amongst which were the 
sago, the tan, and date palms j the tea tree, the akec tree, dracon- 
tium pertusum, ficus religiosa, mimosa sen-itiva, a new species of 
cassia, laurus benzoin, &c. kc. 


Superstition amono the Malays. 

The following curious narrative, furnished us by a friend, we 
hope will be amusing to our readers, as it is illustrative of that 
bU|)erstition which is so prevalent among M<days : 

‘ It was on a gloomy October afternoon, while riding at anchor in 
our little Ixirk under shelter, among the J^ada Ishmds, in conse- 
qiience of the boisterous weather which we had experienced during 
several days, that, for want of sullicicnt recreatioji on board, I 
stepped into my boat, accompanied b) four men of our crew, and a 
Malay of the neighbouring island of Langkawee, for the purpose of 
having a cruise among the many islets and rocks of which this 
group principally consists. 

^ Having the current mostly in our favour, we w'ere carried rapidly 
round several rocky and jierforated islets, the grot(‘s(jue ap|)earance 
of which W'as much increased by deep and dark caverns, formed in 
most of them, and in the recesses of w hich the waves broke their 
lurious course like the roaring of distant thunder. My attention 
had been for sometime occupied by the scenery around, when I 
observed the Malay, who steered the boat, displaying marks of per- 
plexity j with an unsteady and trembling hand he handled the tiller, 
‘Old his else healthy brown complexion assumed an ashy colour. 
‘Are you ill?’ inquired I, no, tuan,' replied he, with a timid 
voice; * but, tuan,’ continued he, after a little pause, ' you are, jier- 
haps, not aware that the place where we are at present is the abode 
of a mighfy evil spirit, who, in the shape of a hideous monster, 
uniting the horrid compound of a man, a crocodile, and a large 
f'nake, seizes and devours all living beings, and particularly the 
Orang Mulaias, who dare approach yonder dark caves.’ Scarcely 
^ad niy Malay friend uttered these words, when, unexpectedly and 
with great rapidity, our boat was carried into one of these dark 
gaping dens. 

' Had I been born an Ilelleniani and the time some thousand years 
back, no doubt I should have thought myself to be in a fiiir way of 
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paying a visit to Tartarus : the hissing of tlie black waters on whidi 
our bark floated at this moment was not unlike to that of Styx, and 
the farther we were carried into this gloomy .abode, and tlie more it 
peemed like our .appro.aching the throne of Pluto, the less hope did 
I entertain of seeing the sun .again j and, in fact, I prepared myself 
to deliver over my shadf)W to the grave ferryman. Instead, how- 
ever, of coming to an interview with masicr Charon, the ferocious 
Cerberus, or otlicr of the inhabitants of the infernal region, we expe- 
rienced some very unpleasant blows from long-winged aniniah 
flying round us. 

‘The chevalier <le. la Iriste would (crtainly have thought 

that the harpies had commenced their attack on liim : a host of 
large bats, however, I soon discovered (liem to be, who, by their 
shrill (hirping, it appealed, were as little disposed to be disturbed 
in their solitary dwelling, as we were to jiay them a visit, and to be 
saluted in a manner so ungentle, 

‘'fhe cracking of an oar, which accidentally broke, finally roused 
the long-winged inhabitants j their inhaimonious sounds increasi'd 
so much, that 1 was hardly able to distinguish the feeble voice of 
Ismael, my Alalay companion, whom, ))o(>r fellow, it ajipearcd our 
chirjiing adversaries made their select (d)jcct of att.ackj with a 
groaning as if in .agony of death, he called on the holy projdiet in 
this emergency. 

‘ After having struggled aw'hile against bats and rocks, the velo- 
city of the current in this subterraneous canal abated, ^\'e weie 
gently carried into .i basin formed by per[)ondicnlar craggy rocks, 
which were all undermined to a great depth, ajiparently by the con- 
stant circular agitation of the watia*. ‘ 

‘ Alla tiian,' s:ud Ismael, sighing deeply, ‘ Alla tuan,’ continued 
he, somewhat recovered from his psinic, ‘ 1 entreat you, in the name 
of Mohammed the holy pro|)het, to leave this droadlid place without 
delay, as otherwise we shall fall a sacriflec to the voraeity of tlic 
gigantic monster which, it is well knowui to all the people at Laiig- 
kawce, inhabits the dejUh of this very basin j and, let me tell you, 
that many a worthy lishernum of our village has been carried olf by 
the monster to this frightful abode, falling a victim to his insatiable 
appetite. If Alla (continued he) should grant us a safe return, 1 
will relate to you what stratagem the vile wretch resorted to for the 
gratifuation of his cannibal projiciisityf IJy this time large drops 
of swc.at became visible on the poor fellow’s face, evidently the pro- 
duction of his terror j and myself, tired with the lasting eircumvolii- 
tion of our boat, w e contrived, in the best possible manner, to work 
the boat back through the same passage through which we luid 
made our entrance, 

‘ Having come once more inclose contact with our first trouble- 
some friends the bats, one of them, linfortunutely this time, suspended 
itgell Irom the hair of Ismael’s forehead, flapping with its wings bis 
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fiicc with great inditFerence ; from which incon\eniencc he wii'?, how- 
ever, soon disengaged by iiiy assistance, which he implored on this 
occasion by ctUling out, in great distress, ‘ toloiig tolong la sidikit 
tiiaii j’ we reached tlic open sea again. 

‘ Now, tuan,’ resumed Ismael, when at some distance from the place 
of our adventure, turning his face, whic h by this time had resumed 
part of its natural hue, to that (piarter, and casting back to it a look 
of defiance and suspicion ; ‘ now, Sir, what means do you suppose 
the vile anthropojihagus emplojcd to induce my poor countrymen 
to resort to his den for the purjco-.e of making them a prey to his 
insatiable stomach. To be al\va\s alvundantly suj)plicd with hnman 
tlcsh,’ continued he, ^ the wretch lived on the Itooks of the lishcnnen 
who frecpiented these quarters, a mo^t delicious lish, with golden 
lins. This stratagem, as }ou may easily imagine, not only enticed 
a multitude of j)eo[)le to resort to t)>e place with the \iew^ of catch- 
ing that valuable a(|uatie animal, but it abo possi^sed the pec'uUar 
quality of rendering those who used it for food enormousl) corpuh’iit ; 
a property well calculated to gratify both Ids lavcnous hunger and 
palate. 

‘ U'hencvcr now tlic’^e was a fair opportmut v for the execution of 
his vile desire, the monster generally u|)set a boat which he knew 
contained two or three individuals ot a bulky >iature , and the late ot 
the poor wretelies was soon decided. Lc)ng,’ resunu’d my now 
talkative friend, after a little pause, ‘ h.icl Ihoe dcpivdaiions hc'en 
carried on, when cTnc of our Ihijalis resolved (o try whctlu'r it w'as 
])raeticable to annihilate the uionsicr. JIc tab' ic.iicd, for thiit pur- 
pose, a very large hook, which he suspendc'd c)n a c-ahK' tiom (he 
fore j)irt of a j)rcnv, large enough to preweut il Irom l>cing upset by 
the monster; for a bait lie lixccl a lal hnllalo cm it . hut iiow slraiigciy 
w;is the Rajah deceived ; Satan himsell could not h;ive clone* it heeler. 
Instead of the mon''ter hemg taught by the chic't, the lattcT was 
caught by the monster! ^\dle!l (he hook had been h't down some 
fathoms deep into the* water, (he monster, iie.lead of sei/.iug the bait 
with his mouth, very cuuidngl) took it into his arjus, in a w.iy that 
nothing might hurt him, and tlic-ii slowly moving toward die dark 
cavern, where the nasty hats gave me this sc ratch, (ot (lu'cHec t ot 
whleli certainly the {loor fellow bore vi*'il)le maiks across liis nasal 
organs,) the monster rushed suddenly into tint dark abode, towing 
the prow after him with a hnul and frighltul laughter, and in a 
moment all disappeared. 

^Thc Rajah’s attendants, in two remaining boats, got mi f.ightencd 
that they hastened away with all possible sjiccd Irom the spot, uiid 
never a human being ventured near the place since it hajipened. I 
am certain,’ added Ismael, in coiiclusiou ot the story, ^ that when 1 
come home my friends won’t believe me when I tell ihem our adven- 
ture of to-day, unless they are couviiiced by the; evidence my nose 
hears,’ which by this time had increased considerably in si'4C. Orien- 
tal Observer, 
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Calcutta School Society, . . 

• A MEETING was recently held, in Calcutta, at the house of 
(jopee IMoluin Deb, in Sobha Bazar, for the distribution of tlie 
prizes awarded to the most meritorious pupils of the schools under 
the control of the School Society. 'J'he whole number of the 
scholars amounts to about two thoiisjind ; of thesd, fourteen hun- 
dred had been jireviously examined, and above two hundred had 
been selected lor reward. 'Jhese were assembled in a spacious 
apartment attached to the Baboo’s dwell' ng. The Honourable Sir 
Charles Grey, the President of the Society, and several European 
ladies and gentlemen, were present, as were Maharaja Baidyanath 
Rai, and a number of Native gentlemen. The prizes, consisting of 
books, were distributed by ]\lr. Hare, the Secretary to the Society, 
and some of the classes were examined in Bengalee and English 
by different individuals present. Their progress in both afforded 
considerable satisfae(i('n. The examination eoncluded with some 
specimens of English recitation, poetic and dramatic j in the latter, 
the (jiiarrels between Edward and ^Vhlrwiek, and between Brutus and 
Cassius, were delivered with an energy and feeling, that showed 
the juvenile declaimcrs to be fully masters of the sentiments 
expressed. The progress that has been made in Calcutta, during 
the last three to four years, in the important business of Native 
education, is liigbly gratifying. Whilst feelings long cherished re- 
ceive that attention to which they are entitled, and liberal facilities 
have been afforded for the prosecution of those studies which have 
been hitherto the objects of local veneration, the interest of the peo- 
ple has been awakened for the due cultivation of their vernacular 
language, and the acijuiremeiitof that of the ruling authority. The 
dialect of Bengal will not much longer be left in the rude and un- 
settled condition of an unwritten tongue, and a familiar knowledge 
of the best English writers, in every department, may lx; rendered 
the means of providing the Bengalee language with an invaluable 
store of literature and science. This power of enriching the one 
with the treasures of the other is now in the possession of many 
young men of great promise, and wc are satisfied it will be not un- 
profitably enjoyed. The progress made in their studies by the youth 
of Calcutta, is, however, not more the subject of congratulation, 
than tlie enlightened interest taken by so many of their seniors 
in their educatioix The minds of the most respectable members 
of the Jlative community seem now fully alive to the imimrtance of 
mtellectujil improvement ; and individuals of distinguished r^nk, 
affluence, merit, and attainments, readily afford their countenance to 
Qccasiona whidi, like the present, cannot fail to exCitc Emulation, 
and payst ensure success , — Government Gazette,' ‘ 



Amueust Town, on the Buuman Coast. 


— The harbour of Amherst has been so fully described in \our 
columns, and so ably laid down in the chart of Captain Spiers, that 
it calls for no further remark. 1 have the satisfactionf however, to 
state that, during my stay there, no less than nine ships rode safely 
at anchor, within two hundred yards of the shore, nor was any 
serious accident experienced by any of them, either in their entrance 
or departure. The greatest draught of water amongst them was 
seventeen and a half feet, and the smallest Hfteen feet. One seriouij 
objection was early urged agjiinst the settlement, that the supply of 
water was not only inadequate, but of had (juaHty. The experience 
of nearly a whole year has fully proved that ihere is no foundation 
for such an apprehension : water is found every where, within six 
or seven feet of the surface, by any one who takes the trouble to 
dig a well. I believe that there are not less than a dozen now 
open. The water is just as line as it is abundanl, and is approved 
of both by natives and strangers. Every ship that has visited tho 
place has been watered from them, and they have afl'«)rded a daily 
supply to the large flotilla of gun-boats. Such a spontaneous supply 
of good water is scarcely procurable at any other part of India that 
I know of. . 


An object of the first importance to the prosperity of the settle- 
ment, is its trade in timber. The existence ot extensivt* toresta of 
teak, on the Gaing, Attran, and Saluen rivers, eipial ()r superior m 
size to the common run of teak usually exported from Kangoon, 
has been satisfactorily ascertained, 'riiere is reason also to believe, 
that it is superior in quality, since the teak brought from the forcaW 
of Shooegin and 1 oungoo, and, indeed, those generally which arc 
situated on the eastern extremity of the Ihirman dominions, and 
which, consequently, appioxirnatc nearest to those ot our ncwly- 
acquired territory, is considered far superior to that cut from the 
forests of the Irrawaddy, and bears a proportionably larger price m 
the Rangoon market. It is reasonable to expect that the important 
discovery of these forests will, at no distant period, relieve us rona 
our dependence uimn the caprice of the Bumians for a supply or 
this commodity, and that it will furnish our (iovernment, at u cheap 
rate, with the descriptions of timber reiiuired for ordnance and other 
purposes, which it was seldom, and with great dithculty, able to 
select from the cargoes brought from Rangoon. 

'fhe article next in imporUmcc to the trade in timlior, is that in 
grain. The island of Bilu, and the whole of the Province of 
Martaban, i^ so remarkably fertile in grain, that, when under the 
Burman Government, a large number of teats found employment 
in the exportation of rice to Kangoon, notwithstanding the very 
cheap rate at which this article of food was usually obtainable m the 
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vicinity of that place itself. During the lamentable scarcity of food 
■which prevailed in Rangoon last year, the services of hur new set- 
tlement were of the most important nature. Its large and season- 
able exportations of rice alleviated the wants of thousands, before 
'intelligence of the scarcity could be conveyed to Bengal, and a suffi- 
cient supply 4)e received from thence. The island of Bilu, the most 
productive portion of the province, affords every facility for trans- 
portation by land and water, and its proximity to Amherst would 
render the shipment of its crops both cheap and easy. As the 
quantity of land in Martaban suitable to the growth of rice, and 
remaining yet uncultivated, is immense, the price, for many years 
to come, will be comparatively moderate, and this article will, no 
doubt, prove a profitable sui)port to the Malay coast, Binang, the 
Isle of France, and the coast of Coromandel. 

After timber and rice, the articles of export which will probably 
be first available to the commerce of Amherst arc indigo and cot((jn. 
Tile former is rudely manufactured in large jars, and iirocipitated, 
or rather mixed, with such enormous (juaiUiiies of lime, as to render 
It useless, in its present form, to European commerce j but as the 
plant luxuriantly tlourishes on the hanks of all the rivers, when 
British cajiital and industry are employed in its (ultivation, there is 
every reason to hope it will be prosecuted with success. The largo 
and numerous islands, as wi*!! as the banks of the Saluen, arc re- 
presented, by those well ac([uainted with this branch of agriculture, 
to be pcculiiirly well jiclapted to its cultivation. 

Carclaiuuiiis, in small (juenilo’es, sesamum, oil, ivory, and bees’- 
wa\, hiu e long been exporis from iMartaban. 

As a clejiot, from xchich the Burmese, Lao, and i)robahly the 
Siamese countries, may with facility be supjilied with British and 
Indian mamifactures, Amherst is a setiknuenl of the iirst imjiortance. 
The short nm by 'water, between Amhersl and Bangooii will secure 
the sui)ply of that market to the foimer, by means of the Burmese 
trading boats and 'Uiall coasting craft, while the extensive and po- 
pulous track ot d'oungo(' will he siipjilied \*it!i inudi grv'-aier facility 
than from Bangoon. 'J j'e capital of Ava, and the northern and 
eastern proviuces of the empire, were furni'-hed, betore the war, 
with Briiish maiinfactnred codon goods and woollens, chielly from 
Calcutta, by a long and dillicult land-carriage through Arracan, It 
is ascertained that a much shorter and more jiracticable road is ojien 
through Touugoo, and there is liule or no doubt existing that trade 
will be beneficially diverted from its former channel, and that tin* 
Ava market will, in future, be supplied by Native traders, who will 
cross from Martaban to Amherst to lay in their iiivestiiients. An 
increased consumption will be the consequence. 

It may safely be said, that every branch of trade in whicli Euro- 
pean merehunts were engaged in the Burman dominions, may be 
pursued with equal, and, in most cases, much greater prospect of 
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success at Amherst ; and I consider it one of the most important 
advantages gained by the late war, tliat while, by the retention of 
that settlement, our commercial intercourse with the Burmans, and 
other neighbouring nations, bears every prospect of considerable ex- 
tension, it is also placed in such a state of security as could not have 
been accomplished by any other meiins. Our commerce is thereby 
relieved from the numerous petty exactions and annoyances, and our 
merchants from the more serious oppression and degradation to 
which they were severally exposed by the haughtiness of tlie Biirman 
government, and the cupidity of its olliccrs . — Government Gazette. 


OiuiANic Remains in Ava. 

Sin, — I have been much gratiiiiM by the interesting account of 
Organic Remains brought from A\a, wliich recently appeared in 
\(mr Baper j altliougli, 1 conl'ess, I am not so banguine as the 
(lcscril)er, on the hubjcct of Iheirbigh antiquity, and diller with him 
on one or two general (|uesli()ns connected with their formation and 
locality. llow% I sliould like to know, does lie explnin their conver- 
Hon into tlie fossil slate, if be do not admit the agency of water? 
1 have always understood, that (bis elem6iil was essentially necessary 
to the change, whether the original materi.il be deri\ed from (he 
animal or \egcta:)le kingdom. But such an idea is scouted as an 
‘ idle notion,’ a mere phantasy unworiby of refutation, and scarcely 
deserting to be alluded to when descanting on such gra\e matters 
ot'reiearcb, 1 do not believe that the wmers ol the lira wady, any 
more than those of (be (ianges, possess the singular jiroiicrty of pe- 
trifying whatever substances ma\ be immersed in them j but as the 
bones in ([ucsllon weie not found far from the banks of the former, 
there is surely no great stretch of judgment in as'amiiug‘,lbat iis waU rs 
may have been instrument.il m aloauig tlieir sliiiclure to their jire- 
sent eondilion. Of vvlmt variety of eaiah does the stony portion of 
the fossils consist, siliceous, argillaceous, or caleanaius ' It llie last, 
1 should be still more im lined Ut doubt (lie alleged origin of these 
remains; and to dmiy their claim to antedibivi.m cMsieiii'e, and 
deni/ensliip of a ‘ former’ world. Voiir ga'ologi.its are a luigliiy 
swee[)ing sect of philo.-^ophcrs, and tiimk uotimig of seitling allaiis 
‘ before the flood,’ and of expatiating on (be condition of llu' ' world 
antecedent to the jiresent. Some of (hem are even daring enough 
to dispute the trutlis of scripture, and 1 should not lx* snrjirised if 
the whole Sanhedrim of Boodli were llirown iiuo the greatest alarm 
and consternal'on, when they come to learn at Iniu'rapoora, the dis- 
covery of ilic.sc precious relics, and the important coiisetpiences 
likely to be deduced from them. Query, May not the hones belong 
to the white elephant ! and tlieir peculiarities Ijc rather the cficct of 
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disease than of natural structure ? From the latest accounts I have 
read of this variety, it appears to be a sort of lusus, like the Albino 
in the human subject j and ricketty or tuberculated bones in such a 
frame, I infer, would be considered as nothing either very new or 
remarkable. At all events, it is highly desirable that the public 
should have an opportunity of Judging' (Or themselves in the matter. 
I would, therefore, beg to suggest, that your intelligent correspon- 
dent be solicited to use his influence in having the bones rendered 
accessible for the inspection of those concerned. They might be 
sfent, for example, to lay on the table of the Asiatic Society, or exhi- 
hibited at any of the public libraries in town. It would be curious 
to compare these fossils with the opposite, but no less extraordinary 
ones lately fished up from the depths of the ocean in the western 
"World j and were a certain learned Doctor of antiquarian and analytic 
celebrity now present, I doubt not wc should have explained to us 
more strange and striking points of resemblance than can be even 
imagined by, your obedient servant, ANTiiRoropnACus.— Goucra- 
ment Gazette. 


$TAN7.AS. 

BniGirT my fair ! her radiant smile 
Is like the sun in her own bright isle ; 

That sheds its beams from its throne above, > 

To fit the rose for a wreath of love. 

Bright my fair ! her breath as sweet 
As southern gale when odours meet ; 

Or evening breezes that bear by 
The violeths scent on its soften’d sigh. 

Bright my fair ! the bright Gazelle, 

Though quick he bounds o’er hill and dell, 

Less bright, less beautiful by fiir, 

His footsteps fall, than my fair one’s are. 

Bright my fair I the lark on high 
Will sing its sweetest melody ; 

But sweeter than yon soaring bird 
My fair one’s tuneful notes are heard. 

, Bright ray fair ! but why sing I . - 
Of smiles that fade, and charms thaWy f. 

‘When her pure heart would well aton6#t^ ^ ■ 

For the withering of each charm when flown. 

' . ■ ; . ' •' ' ' L. L, L. 
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Summary op the lyATEsr Intelligexcb connected with 
THE Eastern AV'dhld. / ! ♦ 

By a late arrival at Liverpool from Bengal, we liave receiyed) 
letters and papers from Calcutta to tlie 23rd of May, tlie latest date^ 
we believe, from that quarter in England. These are almost excjy.- 
sively occupied by one great and all-absorbing subject— the Stamp ‘ 
Tax— on which we gave an article at some length in our last., \Ve,j 
shall go through our files, however, in regular order of dates, to;‘J 
extract whatever other information they may contain, and give some , 
of the most striking papers on this principal topic of discussion, ns ' 
well. * 

Before we proceed to do this, however, we must advert to a sub-.. 
ject of even still higher importance, in our estimation at leasti and . 
one respecting whicli we should have been glad to have witnessed ^ 
more ample discussion in the Indian j)rints j we mean, the nrbitrarif 
suspension of an Iiulian Jud"e, by the (iovernment of Bengal, for 
his venturing to offer an opinion, as to a matter judicially brought 
before him, which was not agreeable to the Government in (lues- 
tioii ! This atrocious violation of the independence of the Bench — 
this infamous destruction of one of the first principles of justice — 
this tyrannical abolition of the sole guarantee for the upriglit admi- 
nistration of the law's, — to say nothing of the insulting degradation of 
an honourable individual for his honesty and virtue — onglit to have 
called forth the indignation of every Kiiglishmun in India, and have 
led to as many meetings and j)ctitions jus the apprehension of any ' 
new tax that could be thought of. But it touched not the puvkets 
of any class, and therefore seems scarcely to have been felt but by 
those few more enlightened individuals, who.se minds can grasp 
causes and first principles, as well as observe effects and detjiils. 
The three great questions, of freedom of the press — personal liberty 
—and independence of the judgc.s — being in them.selves cjiuses, or 
guarantees, for every other .sort of liberty in detail, are points on 
which the firmest stand should be made, because all subsequent 
matters might, with these securities; be more readily adjusted. But 
on these there has been a .supineness of the most unworthy kind ; 
while on the two great questions in which pecuniary interests have 
been apparently more jit sHike, namely, the V estry Dispute of 1820, 
and the Stamp Tax of 1827, all IndiJi has been in n fia^ie from one 
t'xtrcmity to the other, and there have been public meetings, dis- 
cussions, and petitions to the Local Government, to the Court of 
Birectors, and even W Parliament, by the whole body of the com- 
iimnityj while all similar measures, directed to an amendment of 
the law for restraining the Freedom of the that for 

banishing individuals without trial— (two instruments, of tyranny 
tiiat include all other powers of arbitrary and despotic rule)— were 
Oriental Herald, Fol.\5. Z 
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left to be carried through by half a dozen Natives in India, and one 
single individual in England. Surely the Stamp Regulation Abo- 
litionists will think of this : and before their zeal or their funds are 
expended, get up other Meetings and Petitions for the abolition of 
revocable licenses on British and Native Presses, and on Britisli- 
born individuals residing in India, as well as for the security of an 
independent Bench, and the introduction of indepcudent Juries m 
civil as well as criminal cases. If they do not, it will be an inevitable 
conclusion, that they are blind to causes, and can see only effects, or 
that what imin diately applies to their pockets is the only thing on 
which their public spirit is worth exercising. We hope, however, 
they will act so as to avoid this unworthy imjiutation. In the mean- 
time, we proceed to the case adverted to. 

In the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for September last, (vol. xiv. p. bGo,) 
we gave the opinion of Mr. Courtenay Smitli, recorded on a (jius- 
tion brought before him as a Judge of the Supreme Native Court 
in Bengal, and ollcred some remarks on the sensation created m 
India by its tenour and bearing. 'Phe following is a more detailed 
account of the case and opinion, as communicated to the Editor of 
the ‘ Calcutta Chronicle’ by one of ib .subscribers : 

^ A case in which Bebee Kaderuh, commonly called Bebcc Tsiniit, 
was appellant, and Sliali Ukburrooddeen respondent, was, in the ) ear 
18^24, decided by a majority of the Judges of the Sudder Dewaniiy 
Adawlut against the appellant, as far as lier claim concerns laklniraj, 
or free as.scssed lands. I first mention briefly the nature of her claim 
to those lands, and the substance of the defence on the part of the 
• respondent. The ap])ellant states, tlnit the lands in cpieTion were 
at different j)eriods granted to the ancestors of her Imsband, and to 
their successive heirs for ever, by the kings or Dehli, for charitable 
purposes ; that the late husband of the appellant, who was the legal 
heir and the sole representative of those grantees, departed this life, 
leaving her, his widow, and a daughter , and that, })revious to liis 
death, he gave up to her such land as was in his possession, in con- 
sideration of a part of the sum of dower which he owed her ; several 
portions of these lands having formerly been disposed of in a similar 
manner by his predeccssor.s. She further states that the respondent 
is by no means entitled to any property given to the ancestors of 
1 her husband, and their successive heirs, since he can prefer no 
, hereditary claim to such property. In his defence the respondent 
prefers no hereditary claim to tho.se lands ; he simply states that 
, the husband of the appellant appointed him as his successor j and 
that the local agent in behalf of Government having approved of 
'•this nomination, he has therefore a just right to those lands, which 
- given for benevolent purposes, and not for the maintenance of 
An heirs of the grantees, or subject to their uncontrolled disposal. 

* The deeds of gift by the former kings were produced before the 
'■ OoM; the validity of which was acknowledged by both the parties, 
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and admitted by all the Judges. In those documents two terms 
are specified : first, that those lands were given to the grantees 
and their heirs for ever j secondly, that they should employ the 
produce of those lands for benevolent purjioscs. Judges, perhaps 
in reference to the second tefin, decided the case in favour of the 
respondent 5 and he was consequently put in possession of them. 
The consequences were, tliat the (q)pellant lias appealed to the au- 
thorities in England against the decision of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut j and that Court rctjuircd of the respondent to produce 
securities to refund the sum which those lands may annually yield 
him until the final decision, should the King in Council reverse 
the decree passed by that Court. 'I'he pleader in behalf of Govern- 
ment, on receiving instructions coin eyed in a [nirwauah to his 
address, offered that Government should stand as scciirily for the 
respondent j and the following oj)inioii and order were thou pro- 
nounced by Courtenay fSmitli, Escj. 

** Beehee Kadurph, comnwnhf r(flh’d Dtrhpt' Imnut, AppeUmt. 

S/i(th Uhburood(h ea, Uexpondent. 

*' According to the orders of the .'list Januarv of tlie current year, 
'' Moonshec Hussnn Ulee, Goverinnent Pleader, delivered a purwanah to 
“ his address, dated the /th Pehruary <>f this year, as well as linglisli 
“ papers, which have been perused. As suits appealed to the authorities 
“ in England are decided hy them after many years ; and as the period 
“ of the Honourahle Company’s eharter will shortly expire ; and as, after 
“ the expiration of the term ol the present eharter, it is nneertain whe- 
theritwill be renewed, or the govcrnmentoftlie country will be assumed 
“ hy his l\Iajesty, or what other event may take pla< e, in my opinion the 
security of the Govermmmt in such a ea^e eimnol be aeee|)tod. But, 
“ as this is an uncommon cireunistaiiee, it requires the coneurreiiee «)f 
“ another Judge. It is, therefore, ordered that tiic papers he presented 
“ at the sitting of another Judge, for the final order Ua to wlielher llio 
“ offer of the Government Pleader shall be re jected.” 

‘ I have been .subsequently informed, that two oilier Judges liav- 
ing differed from ]Mr. Courtenay Smith, his opinion has been over- 
ruled ; and it is said that thi.s opinion has subjected him to the 
severe displeasure of (lovernment.’ 

To this, the Editor of the ' Calcutta Chronicle ’ appends the 
following note : 

‘ Our correspondent, in a part of his letter which we have taken the 
liberty to withdraw, solicits our opinion up<mthis case ; but, we are sorry 
to say, it is one upon vvhich we do not deem it safk to express our sen- 
timents ! We hope soon to take up the question, which he also starts, 
relating to the inuependenee of the Judges.* 

Here is a case that, if it hud occurred in England, would have 
roused all the Newspapers in the country into action. Imagine the 
Ministry sending down to the King’s Bench, or the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, to suspend Lord Tenterden, or Mr. Justice Best, for 
»ome opinion given by them in their judicial capacity I Why, there 
Z2 
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, would be meetings in every ward in the City, and in every parish of 
Westminster, to teach the Ministers of England their duty, and com- 
pel them to respect this sheet-anchor of public liberty, the integrity 
apd independence of the Judges. And yet, in India, an Editor docs 
npt deem it safe to express his sentiments ! ! Can any thing more 
powerfully bespeak the tyranny of the Government, or the abject 
slavery of the people living under it, than this ? And will no one 
take the lead in petitioning the legislature of England to raise uj) 
its own subjects in the East from the lowest depth of political de- 
gradation ? They should remember the fable of the waggoner, who, 
being plunged into the mire, called on Jupiter for help ; and the god\ 
reply : ‘ First put thy owm shoulder to the wheel ; and then, if thou 
art disposed to help thyself, Jupiter may [dso aid thee.’ 

In the ^ Bengal Ilurkaru,’ in whicli this letter to the Editor of 
the ' Calcutta Chronicle ’ v'as republislicd, there is a piece of ex- 
cellent writing, so keen in its irony, and yet so powerful in its 
plainness, that we can imagine the Indian secretaries and counsellors 
biting their lips with shame and rage at reading it ; atal bursting 
witli mortilication at their being unjible to lay hold of it as a sub- 
stantive ground of ceii'^ure or complaint. It is this : the Editor of 
the ‘ Ilurkaru ’ says : 

^ A letter has been published, conhiining an order passed by one of 
the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, .Air. Courtenay Smith, 
expressing his opinion that certain security ollered by the appellant 
was insuHicient, but stating that, as the reasons which induced him 
to refuse it had never been assigned before, and tlie case was there- 
fore a novel one, the o})inioiis of the two other judges had better 
be taken, which it seems was done, and they proved to be contrary 
to that given by Air. ymith : the security tendered was accordingly 
taken. 

* The writer of the letter which appeared in the ^ Calcutta Chro- 
nicle. ’ adds in his last paragraph, tluit this opinion has (it is said) 
subjected Air. C. ISmitli to the severe displeasure of the Govern- 
ment ! A more (iisrespecfful insinuation than this against the Go- 
vernment we nev er recollect to have seen, and we think that the 
temerity with which the Editor of the paper in which it apjieared 
has given publicity to such an attack, and has sanctioned it, too, hy 
a note appended to the letter, deserves the heaviest punishment! ! 
The complete independence of judges, except for misconduct and 
corruption, is so absolutely nccessiu’y to secure any thing like decent 
government, that it is in the eyes of the whole public a most intoler- 
jible imputation to assert that the displeasure of Government could 
be awakened by fimj thing but judicial corruption or misconduct, and 
from any thing of this sort it is pretty well known that no indivi- 
dual can be more free than the one in question. We regard the 
‘paragraph as one of the few examples of a reaWy unwarrantable 
breach of the Press Regulations, of which we can remember any of 
our contemporaries to have been guilty ! ! !’ 
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Notwithstanding this ironically pretended disbelief in the possi- 
bility of such tin act as the suspension of a judge for an honest 
opinion, it is beyond all doubt that Mr. Smith has been so dealt witli, 
notwithstanding even that his opinion (he being in tlie minority 
of the whole bench) was not even acted on, and therefore no evil 
could have happened in conseipicncc of his entertaining- it. On 
this subject, we present a short extract of a letter which we have seen 
from India on this subject. The writer says ; 

‘ Courtenay Smith’s suspension, or dismissal from his Vuisne 
Justiceship of the Sudder, (the Supreme Native Court,) is referred 
to the Governor-General, and Holt Macken/Jc, his cliief adviser, 
Mho are both still in the Upper Provinces. Ilis vrime is detailed 
in the enclosed scrap of to-day's ‘ Hengal CJironide,’ and the Editor’s 
ironical horror at the breach of the Pre-^s llegulalions ’’ will not 
escape your notice. IMr. Sniitli has replied, that lie is sorry to offend 
the Government j but, acting under his oath, in the highest tri- 
bunal, and having certain legal doubts, he could not do otherwise 
than express them, leaving to hi^ brother judges to add or tiike 
away from their otiieial weight, by ])ronouncing tiudr own oj)ijuoiN, 
and thus ascertaining the views of the majority. 'I'ije Goverjiment 
is in a phren/y about tliis, although it went out ot its way to obtain 
the oflicial knowledge of this judge’s single opinion. Kiglit or 
wrong, however, i\Ir. Sinitli’s opinion had no ])ractical result ; and 
even had it been otlierwise, it is surely belter to endure one erroneous, 
or foolish, or even wicked judge, tlniu to run the risk ot intimidating 
or forcing consciences, or incurring the imjmlution ot tampering 
with the integrity of the administrators ot justice. 

Ay, truly! if tlic Government of India were interested in the 
good of its subjects, and wished to see liberty, pro''[)eritv, and jus- 
tice advance under its sway. Put they have no siieli wishes : and 
lienee their utter disregard of all but the gratiliciition ot their own 
love of jx)wer and its accompanying passions. 

We havQ said cnougii for the jiresent on this topic, (to which we 
shall return again on bome futuie occasion,) and now jiass to the 
([uestion of the Stamp 'fax, and the proceedings arising out ot it in 
India. It would be a hr)pele.ss task to attempt gi\ ing tlie fiftieth 
part of the general discussion that this measure has excited in India. 
The pages of every daily paper ot the country, for March, April, 
and May, teem with articles on this ijucbtion. M e must content 
ourselves with giving what may be called the “ oflicial documents 
only, and leaving the rest to be consulted by those to wdiom the 
originals are accessible : for our whole Number, of‘20() pages, would 
not contain even a tithe of what has been written. 

In our last we gave (at page 7) Ihc Petition of the Inhabitants 
of Calcutta to the Vice-President in Council of Bengal, against the 
Stamp Regulation, (which was signed by about 500 Native and 
British residents of Calcutta.) The foUowing is the reply of the 
same' authority to the petitioners : 
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Heplp to the Petition of the Merchants and Inhabitants of Calcutta against 

Regulation XII. 1826, /or raising and levying Stamp Duties tcUhin the 

Town of Calcutta. 

, Territorial Dept. Revenue. 

' The petitioners may rest assured that this Government, far from de- 
siring to cheek or discourage the free expression of the sentiments of 
the public in the form adopted on the present occasion, is always ready 
to receive tlie representations of the community regarding any public 
measure affecting their interests, which may ha\ e been adopted, or may 
be in agitation, in order that their objections may be fully and candidly 
considered.* 

‘ 2. The V'icc-President in Council was prepared to expect from the 
intelligent and practical men, whose names are subscribed to the ])re8eiit 
petition, such a representation as might assist Government in judging of 
the probable effect of the Stamp Regulations on tlie various interests af- 
fected by it, and he lo(>ked naturally for a statement of the particular 
transactions on which the duty vvoidd bear witli undue severity. Instead 
of this, however, the petition declares the general unwillingness of the 
Bubscribers, and of the eommuiiity, to he subjected to any kind of taxa- 
tion whatsoever, and relies mainly on an argument against the legality 
of any measures directed to this end. 

* 3. The argument is not substantial as ap])lie(l to the enaetment under 
consideration. If this were indeed illegal, the means of enforcing it 
would he wanting to the Government. It must in smdi case remain a 
(lead letter, and the petitioners would not need to address a memorial to 
the Vice-President in ('ouncil soliciting its abolition. 

* A. As stated in the ])etition, the Stamp Regulation has been passed 
under the autliorilv, vvith the sanction^, and in the form preseribed in 
the yStli and f)!hh sections of the 53(1 Geo. 111. cap. 155. But the peti- 
tioners argue, that the power conferred by these provisions has exclusive 
reference to Duties of Customs, and that the Act vviis passed merely to 
obviate diflieulties, arising from the imposition of siieh Duties, within 
the jurisdiction of the King’s (’uni ts. 

* 5. A referi'iice to the words of section Xt'VUI. will sufficiently show 
that this is not the case. The jirovisions in re>})cct to Custonih are con- 
tained in a different section (XXV.) which i'. specially referred to in the 
terms “ in numiicra hereinbefore presciihod, re.spectiiig Duties and Taxes 
of export, import, ami tramsif of o'ooik, innrs, or mrrc/iam/ise.’* The 
object of the further rules of section XCVIIl. is, in the words of the Act, 
to confer authority “ to impose all such Duties of Customs, and otlier 
I’axcs to he raised, levied, and paid within the said towns of Calcutta, 
ike. ; and upon and by all persons whomsoever, and in respect of all 
goods, wares, mcrchamlisc, vommoditie,<i, and property ichatsmwcr, being 
in any such country or place, in as fall, large, ami ample manner as such 
Governor-General in Council, or Governors in Council respectively, may 
now laufully impose any Duties or Taxes to be levied, raised, or paid 
upon or by any persons whomsoever, or in any place whatsoever, within 
the authority if the said Governments respectively.^' 


* This is beginning with a fnlsebood. The whole tenour of their con- 
duct shows that they do desire to check the free expression of opinion 
in any form. But they may safely assert the contrary a c(?untry vyherc 
no man dares to contradict them. 
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* 6. The fair, natural, and oUvious interpretation of these words can 
only be, that any tax, which the necessities of this Govermnent may 
compel it to levy on the inhabitants of the country generally, may simi- 
larly be imposed by a regnilation passed, as di^ectc(l,^vithin ihc limits of 
the spepial jurisdiction of the King’s Courts. 

* /. In the eyes of the legislature of lingland, the inhabitants of the 
interior have equal claims to consideration with those of Calcutta, and it 
never could have been intended that the whole burthen of supporting the 
governments should be liornc by the former, while the latter should live 
as a privileged class, protected iVom ho.Ntile aggre.s>ion and internal com- 
motion by estaldishments, to the supjxut of which they contributed liltlo 
or nothing. The distinction was in\idious and imjiht, and it was evi- 
dently the intention of the rules alluded to wholl\ t»» remo\e it; at tho 
time the Act passed, Stamp Duties on deeds, receipts, and money obli- 
gations, had long been levied in the interior of the country, and therefore 
such dtities must ha\(‘ been distinctly amongst the “ iluticmuid t(rvvx,'* 
within the meaning of the rule cited 

‘ S. The petitioners pnu'eed t<> nunark, that they “ cannot tliiiik that 
the legislature intended to give to the lo< a! (loveniiuent the right of un- 
limited taxation;’* for that, “ if the legislature had intended to l»estovv 
any general power of taxation, such power would have been inlrodneed 
by a suitable preuinlde.” 

‘ 9. The section in qucstl(»n has a preamble, specially reciting tlmt it 
i.s expedient that tin* local goveniinenis should liavi* the power of levying 
duties in tho presidencies, and it proceeds to place icsiuciits within the 
jurisdiction of tlie King’s Courts on the same fooliiig, in regard to tax- 
ation, as tlie population of the interior. So far only i.i Ihc |)o\v(‘r con- 
ferred as the same may law full) be cxcrcisc'd in the Infi'rior, and so far 
only was it obviously expedient, nav, ju.'it and necesvary, tluit it should 
he possessed. It cannot surely he mainlaimul that the expedieney needed 
to he proved by argument, and that it vva^. not enougli ^iluply to state 
what was so obvious. 'I'iie petitioner", however, aie in error, m speaking 
of the power in question as c<)nfeireil on the local uov eminent. No 
repilation, imposing such duties, can ho passed for Calculla, or for any 
otner of the presidemucs, until it slcall have lieen first submlfled for the 
sanction of tne (’uurt of Directors, and for the iipjuaib.ilioii of Ids iMa- 
jesty’s (lovcrnment, as lepresciited by the Board (d’ ( 'oiimds«,i(uiers in 
England. This is a wholesome rcsfiiclion on the exercise of such a 
power, wi.sely imposed by the British Begislatore. 'I'o these aulliontic.s 
the regulation, which the petitioners represent as, in their opinion, 
illegal, has been submittml, and by them it has be<ui jiassed, with the aid 
of the professional talent, general intelligcnee, ami acute discrimination, 
'vluch the state of .society in England places at their eommaml. The pe- 
titioners have .seen from the pVcaiuble, cited by themselves, that this has 
been the case, and, in the face of such evidence, they ought surely to 
have hesitated to join in a representation that an act, passed under 
such restrictions, and by such autlioritics, was illegal, '1 his government, 
they must be sensible, could neviT recognise sui'h a ground for ahnn- 
donin/f the measure, however willing it might he to admit its own liability 
to err in the construction of points of Briti.sh Jjaw. 

‘ 10. But the petitioners argue that, because this potyer has not here- 
tofore been brought into exercise at this presidency, therefore it should 
not now. The necessities of this government have certainly not hitherto 
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called for any further direct taxation, and, although ’there have ^hecn 
periods of temporary embarrassment, the political exertions heretofore 
made have ahvays been attended with advantages, which have soon re- 
placed the finances of Government on a footing of prosperity, render- 
ing it unnecessary to seek fresh resources. 

* 11. This cannot, however, be said of the present condition of things. 
ITie public have evidence of the ineflicicncy of tlie existing resources, in the 
annual invitations to subscribe to loans ; and the petitioners must be satis- 
fied, from the uniform conduct of Government, and especially from 
the reductions in the rate of some, and the abandonment of other duties, 
made at a period when it deemed itself to possess a superfluity of income, 
that additional imposts would not now be resorted to, if an increase of 
income were not (lecmed indispensable to the proper conduct of atfairs. 

‘ 12. Some time doubtless has elapsed since the act was passed, before 
the necessity has arisen of calling it into action at this presidency ; but 
if hitherto there has been no new tax or duty imposed in Calcutta, the 
same may lie said of the interior, and the circumstance is only a proof 
of financial prosperity, and of fiscal moderation under it. 

* 13. This Government has always known that the power existed, and 
could be applied whenever the necessity of using it might arise. Regu- 
lations, similar in form to tliat which is now the subject of complaint, 
have, at different times, been passed, in order to protect existing re- 
sources, or to change the objects, or the mode of taxation. Thus, in 
1817, two regulations were issued for imposing heavy duties on salt and 
opium, and, in 1820, a similar law was passed for levying a general tux 
on toliacco. These may, doubtless, be looked upon as custom laws, 
though the scope and object of those first alluded to was protection to 
existing branches of revenue, rather than a mere tax on the import, ex- 
port, or transit of the articles affected. As such, the rules were pre- 
pared, and, as such, they received the sanction of the authorities of 
England, prior to their ehactment here, and these, witli various otlier 
rules, similarly passed into laws, have been recognised and enforced 
without fjuestion, within the limit.s of Calcutta, as well as in the interior. 
That other objects have not been made the subject of similar taxation is 
ascribable to the fact that the necessity did not exist, not to any doubt as 
to the sufficiency of the power possessed by the local government of pass- 
ing enactments for llie jmrpose, under the condition of their being first 
sanctioned and approved in England. 

‘ 14. At the other Presidencies, and particularly Bombay, where the 
resources at the command of the local governments are more circupi- 
.scribed, several taxes have been imposed in this form, and added to the 
public revenues. Imposts are levied there on carriages fiXul horses. 
Fees at the police and <piarter-sessions, taxes on the use of native 
music in processions, and on sundry other articles of luxury, taste, and 
convenience. The enactments for imposing these taxes will be found 
in the Bombay Code for the years 1817 and 1818, and were passed, like 
the present Stamp Regulation, under the authority of the statute above 
citea, and with the sanction and approbation of tne Court of Directors 
and Board of Commissioners in England. 

* 16. But the petition proceeds to state, ns a general objection to 
stamp duties, that they interfere with commercial dealings, and are 
likely to excite discontent, Unfortunately^ these are consequences 
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Inhe^nt iu tli6 enforcement of any duty or tax intended to full on tlie 
opiileiit classes of tlie community, who liave hitherto contributed little 
or nothing to the support of Government. Customs, tlioiii;h i)i\id in the 
tirst instance by the general merchant, fall ultimately on the consumer. 
But the banker, the money-lender, and the capitalist, of (^ilcuttii, to 
whom, above all others, the stability of the Government, protection from 
external enemies, the preservation of internal tramiuillity, and the strict 
administration of justice, are csscjitial, at present contribute nothing in 
return for such iucstimablc benefits. There is no sulKcient reason why 
their dealings should be exempt from tlie obligation of contributing to 
the maintenance of that order, under which they thrive. Nor is it just 
or proper that such dealings should be protected from taxation in Cal- 
cutta, when elsewhere throughout the country they are carried on sub- 
ject to the disadvantage. Taxation is, at best, a choice of evils ; luit if 
additional revenue is necessary, and that is a point tliat must he taken 
on the credit of Government, a Stamp Duty on money transaetious seems 
among the least exceptionable of the taxes to wbieli a Government can 
have recourse. It is a lax which, as it falls chiefly on the wealthy, will, 
of course, give discontent to them ; but this Govenimeiit woubi but ill 
jierform its duty, if, seeking the favour of the opulent elasso.s, it eoiiseiiled 
to exonerate them, and confined its taxation to the poor. 

‘ 16. The Vice-President iuf’onncil has not hesitated to enter into this 
explanation of the motive.s which have influenced the imposition of this 
tax, in the confidence that they will bear examination. 

‘ 17 . If he cannot satisfy the petitioners of tlie expediency of the 
measure, he yet trusts to reconcile them to the Inirthen by removing the 
impression that the act is an illegal exercise of power, and by showing 
that its main object is the fair and equal distribution of the public bur- 
thens, by the c.xtcnsion of them to classes who liuve liitherlo enjoyed an 
inequitable exemption. 

‘ 18. The petition does not require, nor will it admit of any further 
reply. The Vice-President in Council di<l not anticipale from the 
petitioners an application for tlie abolition of tin* enactment on the 
ground of its illegality, though he was ])reparcd for an expression of 
dissatisfaction on the part of those aflecliMl, and for the exposition of 
some partial inconvenience from the ojierution of particular provisions 
of the law. 

* 19. It will lie the wish of Government to correct any im'onvenience 
or hardship that may ajipear to be of sullicicnt niagniliidc to require 
amendment, but it cannot hold out to the petitioners any hope that the 
obj^i^t of their present petition can be complied with. 

‘ By ordffiTiOf the Right Honourable tfic Vice-President in (Council, 

‘II. T. PuiN.sKr, 

‘ Acting Secretary to the Hovcrnment. 

‘ Council Chamber, the \2th of April, 1827/ 

The following are the comments of the Editor of the ‘ Calc uttu 
Chronicle/ by which this document is accompanied : 

* We have to-day re-published the petition against the Stamp 
^ and the reply of Government. The signatures are attached 
to the former, with the exception of the Native inhabi^nts of Cal- 
cutta, which hre very numerous, and have been omitted, except 
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Hbout half a dozen of the names of those most known. As there 
will soon be a public meeting held to decide on the measures to be 
adopted to obtain relief from this imposition, we refrain from enter- 
ing at large into the consideration of the reply to the petition. We 
shall coniine ourselves, on this occasion, to a very brief comment 
upon this official document. 

^ 'I’hc j)Ctitioners are assured, at the outset, that the Government 
have no desire to “ restrain the due expression of the sentiments 
of the public, in the form of petition, regarding, any measure affect- 
ing their intere^ts, which may have been adopted, or may he in 
afritation." \Vc are glad, at any rate, to see this official recognition 
of that PUBLIC, whose existence has so repeatedly been denied by 
the servile advocates of power. It is in vain, however, to talk of 
the right of petitioning against measures “ in a^itationf because 
we can never exercise it, for we never know of measures affecting 
our interests until they are decided on. In regard to regulations 
which require tlie sanction of tlie Supreme Court, indeed, ye may 
appeal against them before they become law'. But in the case of 
that unlimited power of taxation which is now first claimed hy 
Government, we know nothing of tlie measures passed in virtue of 
it until they are promulgated as laws, having the sanction of the 
Court of Dircetprs and (he Board of Cmitrol j and it is an ungra*. 
cious, if not a hopeless task, to call on the (lovernment to stultify 
(to use the ‘ Bull’s ’ })hrase) their own acts. Indeed, this is one 
of the arguments in snp|)ort of the doctrine, that the Legislature 
can never have contemplated confiding to the local governments of 
India the power of unlimited taxation. Every measure of this 
Government, however it may affect the interests of jairticular classes 
or of the whole community, is concocted and passed in secret, and 
the peojile know notliing of it, till they are called on to obey it as 
law. A very imjiortaiit distinction between British-born subjects 
and their descendants is entirely overlooked by Government, when 
it argues, tliat because taxation has all along existed in the Mofussil, 
it is therefore jiistitiable bore ; and that the imposition of taxes upon 
us is an equitable act, wbieli removes the in\ idious distinction be- 
tween us and the Natives. It seems to have entirely escaped those 
who drew up this reply of authority, that the Natives are a con- 
(|uered people, over whom the conquerors, the Honourable Company, 
were left by the British Government to rule according to their own 
laws, under some certain limitations, indeed, which in no way inter- 
fered with their power to extract from them as much as they could ; 
but British-born subjects are surely not in this condition. They 
bring with them every privilege of Britons not expressly taken 
from them by law j and there are few privileges of more importance 
than that of not being subjected to taxation without their consent. 
The Natives who reside within the Mahratta ditch participate, 
es; necessitate rei, in this privilege, and therefore support their 
European brethren in their appe^ ngainst l4ie tax. The letter of 
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Goverftment alludes to no such distinction as that we have stated, 
though, if their construction of the law of the case l)e correct, it 
would seem that the privilege contended for is one of those taken 
away. The power conferred is one, however, of such magnitude, 
that we cannot conceiv e, whatever may be the letter of the Act, tliat 
the construction of authority can be consistent with its spirit, and 
the intentions of the British liCgislature. 'I’hc reply, it will be seen, 
conveys something like a reproach to the petitioners for not having 
pointed out the “ probable effect of the tax on the various interests 
affected by it, and the particular transactions on which it would 
be;ir with undue severity." It is needless to say, that the petitioners 
resting their appeal Jigainst it on broad constitutional princij)les, 
and calling for its entire abolition, as an illegal encroachment on 
their rights, could not conceive it consistent with the grounds or 
the objects of their appeal to go into the details of the injurious 
effects which the hex ib likely to produce on the interests of the 
comm^ity. 

‘ We have disclaimed the intention of fully discussing, on the 
present occasion, the merits of the reply of (lovernment tt) the pe- 
tition against theistamp Tax; but there is one argmuent advanced 
in it, which appears to us so extraordinary, » that we cannot refrain 
from noticing it now'. Whatever may be the fact as to the o{)era- 
tion of the stam[) taxes iti general, we are utterly at a loss to per- 
ceive with what show of reason it can bo urged that the intended 
tax is one which affects ordy the rich, when no miininum whdtcver 
is fixed, and when, as the regulation now stands, the man who sluaild 
take a receipt for cig/ii u/on/s, or even one anna, would he liable to 
a penalty if the receipt did not bear a one anna stamp ! ! It is the 
only instance vveknow of a tax of (he kind without a uunimmn. At 
home, the minimum for stamps is, wc believe, "2/. But to talk of a 
tax, without a minimum of any kind, affecting only the rich — is 
really so extraordinary, that we can only account for the argument 
being gravely advanced in an olli(‘ial letter, by the supposition, that 
it was in the contemplation of tho^'C who indited it, to remedy the 
extraordinary defect we have noticed. We hope betfer things, how- 
ever ; and that, instead of merely fixing a minimum, the authorities, 
hince they will not abolish, will suspend the tax, pending an appeal to 
the legislature against it. 

* ITie * Buir complains of the unsatisfiu-tory brevity of the notice 
of the proceedings of the meeting held at Messrs. Balnier and Co.’s, 
on Wednesday last. It is equally a matter of regret to ourselves ; 
but we should think that a paper, which so continually vaunts of its 
superior circulation, might employ a reporter, and then thil' cause 
of complaint would be removed. Wc do not at all vouch for the 
Jiccuracy of the brief report wc published. The writer in the * Bull’ 
disclaims all intention of ratting : we are glad of this, though his 
first remarks on the reply of Government to the petition, an extract 
from which we quoted in our last, were very suspicious. 
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* The Chairman of the Committee of the European and Native 
inhabitants of Calcutta, wlio have petitioned for the abolition of the 
Stainji Regulation, in conformity with the resolutions passed at the 
meeting, to take into consideration the answer of Government, sent 
in a reply on Thursday last. We hope to embrace an early oppor- 
tunity of laying the Chairman’s letter, of which we have been 
favoured with a copy, before our readers ; and in the meantime we 
may remark, that it concludes with respectfully intimating to Go- 
vernment, the intention of the petitioners to apply to Parliament for 
a Declaratory Act j or, if necessary, for a new enactment respecting 
the powers vested in the local government, by the 1)8 and Dl) sect. 
53 Geo. 111. cap. 15.), and earnestly begging that the Right 
Honourable the \lce-rresident in Council will be pleased to suspend 
the operation of the Regulation till the pleasure of Parliament 
shall be known. AVe consider this furtlier conmiunicutiou with the 
local government as a mere form, which will be attended with no 
good effect ; and we ho))e, therefore, that no time will be lost in 
, preparing the application to Ihirliament, and in calling tf^ublic 
meeting, at which tlie community of Calcutta may give it their 
solemn and unanimous sanction. No adccpiate opportunity has yet 
been afforded to the inhabitants of (’alcutta to express their senti- 
ments, but wc hope that the petition to Parliament wiH not be 
allowed to leave the shores of India without carrying with it such a 
deep and general impression (»f ])ublic opinion as will make a lasting 
impre.s.sion upon the minds of onr legislators at lioine of the impo- 
licy at least, if not of the illegality, of the projiosed impost. ’ 

In the Paper of iMay 1, 18*^7, is the following further correspond- 
ence between the Petitioners and the Rcngal Government : 

‘ To }{. T. Pmsep, Esq., /Iding Secrctnnj to Government. 

‘ ISiR, — I have the honour to acknowledge the r(‘cci])t of your letter 
dated the 12th, and received the 2‘ld instant, transmitting to me, <0 
Chainnan of the Committee of the Knropean and Nati\e iniial)itantj> ot 
(’alcutta, who presented a petition praying the abolition of the btiiinj) 
Regulation, the^reply of Got eminent, which I yesterday submitted to a 
meeting of the pelitiuners coiuoiicd for the jmrpose. 

‘ 2. I have been authorized and directed liy the meeting to express their 
best thanks to the Government for their ready attention to the petition, 
and for their consideration in stating the reasons which induced them to 
frame the regulation. The petitioners feel that it would be unbecoming 
in them to comment on the reply of Government, hut they are bound io 
candour to add, that they cannot acquiesce in the reasoning and infer- 
ences which it contains, and fed deeply disappointed that the prayer of 
the petition has been riyectcd. 

/ 3. ^le petitioners respectfully urge, that the inhabitants of Calcutta 
have, never been and are not exempted from licaring any part of the public 
jiurdtns, but contribute directly or indirectly their full proportion to the 
stipport of the state. The revenues of this country are not raised, as in 
England) bf taxation, but they arc chiefly drawn from the rent of land and 
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great commercial monopolies, aircctin*^ every indhidiial within or with- 
out Calcutta, and to the resources dnuvn from wdiieh all eontrilnite. 

M. Tlie petitioners bejr to assure (Jo\ernment, that they have not stated 
their opinion as to the lesjfulity of (he measure without the matnrest 
consideration; and althom^h apprized from the iireainhle, tliat the rcLju- 
lationhashadthe sanction of the Court of Directors, and the approbation 
of the Board of Control, they have im moans of knowinjr whether it 
passed sid) silentiot or was ilebatcd and submitted to the law-officers of 
the Crown. The rcfjulation was sent home for approval, without the 
knowledge of those to be affected by it, ami the public had no notice 
that siicli a measure was even in contemplation, until it had gone 
through the formal stages, and was announced as law. 

‘5. Government having stated that they cannot ludd out any hope that 
the object of the petition can be (‘omjdicd with, the jictitioners wish 
most respectfully to intimate to (lovernment their iiitenlion to apply to 
Parliament for a declaratory act, or, if necessary, a new enactment re- 
specting the powers vested in the local government by tlic JfSth anil !)i)tli 
sec. 53 Geo. III. cap. 155; and they earnestly beg that the Right Ilo- 
nourablfe the Vice-President in Council will lie plea.sed to suspend the 
operation of the regulation till the pleasure of Parliament shall he 
known. I have the honour to he, i<ic. 

\Apr\l2(d, 182 /. (.Signed) J. Palmer, ('ha)rman, &e. 


* To J. Puhnny Esq., (VidiniKni, i^r. 

‘Sir, I am directed hy His Rxcelleiiey tlie Right Honouralilc (he 

Vice-President in (^mneir to aekiiowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated the 2fith inst., stating that tlie rejdy of Government to the petition 
regarding Regulation XII. of 182(5, had been eomimmicated to those who 
signed it, aiid soliciting that the Vicc-I'resident iii ( oiiiicil will be 
jilcased to susjiciid tlie operation of tlie coacimeiit until tlic result of an 
application to the Parliament ot Lnglund on tin; subject of the autliority 
under vvliicli it lias been passed shall be made known, 

* 2. Ill reply, I am directed to state, that, althoiiL’b His Lordslup in 
Council sees no objeetion to the petitioncis (‘xercising tlie riglit that 
ev( 3 ry one possesses of a[)plying to the British legislature, the applicii- 
tioii for a suspension of the enactment in tlic interval cannot lie comjihed 
with. I am desired to add, that all corrc''pundence in respect to mutters 
connected with the Stamp Regulation should hcroattcr he addressed to 
(ioverninent, directly or through the Collector of Stiiinp Duties, by the 
individuals making the representation. I am, Xe. 

‘ (Signed) H. T. Prin.sei’, /Ictlji-- Scerrimy to Govmvncnt. 

‘ 4^7 27 , 1827 .’ 

In the same Paper is the following editorial introduction, and 
the official document to which ]i refers : 

‘ Since our last, a minimum of 50 rupees has been fixed for the 
operation of the Stamp Tax, as our readers will see by a ‘ Govern^ 
ment Gazette Extraordinary,’ republished in another page. Even 
this minimum, however, is only to exi.st during pleasure, until 
otherwise specially ordered, and may be revoked to-morrow. The 
exception with regard to bills of exchange, is, us observed by the 
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* Hurkani/ not very intelligible, We disclaim all idea, however, 
of discussing the details of the tax. We do not see that one single 
objection to its principle has been removed, though we reserve the 
full (tonsideration of the reply of Goverriment till a future oppor- 
tunity. In stating this, however, we beg to join in the opinion 
expressed by our contem])orai ies, that the liberal and candid man- 
ner in which the Government has replied to the petition is extremely 
gratifying, and calculated to conciliate the Ikitish inhabitants, 
though it cannot remove the dissatisfaction at the measure which 
it refuses to revoke. 

* We stated in our last, that the Chairman of the Committee of 
Petitioners had addressed the (fovernment, soliciting, on their be- 
half, the susi)ension of the Stamp Regulation, pending an appeal to 
the Legislature ; and the ^ John Bull ’ of yesterday announces tliat 
this prayer also has been refused. This is what we expected 5 but 
we confess we do not understand the langJiage in which it is stated 
that the refusal was conveyed, or rather hy which it was accom- 
panied. “ The Government,” it is said by our contemporary, “ tfx)k 
the opportunity of conveying to the mercantile conmnmity, that 
they have no objections, in the present instance, that a petition to 
the Legislature should l)e forwarded to Parliament.” Do tlu' 
Government then as.sert the right of stoppuig an appeal to Par- 
liament, if they choose ! And is it by un act of grace and I'or- 
bearnnee on the part of the Government, that we are })crmitted, 111 
the present instance, to avail ourseUos of this j)rivilege, which may 
hereafter, in all other instances, be denied to the community of Ciil- 
cutta? We arc persuaded tlmt there is some misap})rehensi()n, and 
that the Government could not moan to claim the right of prevent- 
ing any class of his Majesty’s subjects from the fieest access to the 
different branches of the Legislature, in the way of ]»ctiiion, appeal, 
or memorial. Whatever other rights may have been left to us, the 
right of remonstrance, at least, against any aet supposed to be il- 
legal, unjust, or o])pressi\c, has not and cannot be denied j and v\e 
have at least the consolation to lellcct, that however deaf the local 
Government, the Court of Directors, and the Board of Control 
may be to the arguments which show cither the imiiolicy or the il- 
legality of the new impost, another and a higher court of appeal is 
still open, in which the just claims of the Indian community may 
be urged with a greater prosjieet of success. Lven there, however, 
the interest of ministers too nearly coincides with that of our imme- 
diate rulers, to allow us to hope for a favourable result. Yet, what- 
ever the immediate effects of an application to Parliament may be, 
the ultimate effects must be beneficial. It will bring the affairs of 
India under review, and it will teach the Government at home that 
■ there Is a public here, who are not disposed to submit passively to 
every dictum of authority, but who are determined to employ every 
legal and constitutional means in the defence and preservation of 
th^eir tights, The sooner this lesson is taught the better j for If duly 
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leatned, it may have the effect of preventing many a future encroach- 
ment upon our liberties and our purses.’ 

‘Territorial Department, 27th April 182/. 

* With reference to the provi.dons of lle^nilution XII. 182(5, for nuMutr 
and levyinfif Stamp Dutie.s within the town of Calcutta, and to the sche- 
dule of duties thereunto nruuwed, the V’icc-iVesident in Council notilies 
to the public, that the fine.s, forfeitures, and penalties, preNcribed for the 
due enforcement of that Ile,i(ulation, will not be demanded, levied, or 
sued for, on the part of Govermnent, in respect to deeds and writin!»;s 
of the descriptions hercin-nnder-inentioned ; and the same will l)e allowed 
to be executed and used as heretofore. eKempt from stamp duty, with 
the condition stated, until otherwi.se specially ordered, and duly notified 
to the public in the ‘ Government Gazette,’ or by special iej» illation. 

‘ Deeds and writini;s exempt from stamp duty. 

‘ Receipts for any sum of money not exceedint,^ 5l) rupees. ^ 

‘ Rills of exebam^o or hooudees for any sum of mom-v. if drawn, hond 
fide, from any place distant more than a hundred miles from the jilacc 
where the same are made jiayablc, and not ne^otiateil in Calcutta. ALso 
foreif^n hills of exchani^e drawn in s('ts. 

‘ Provided, however, that if any bill or bills of exchanj^e drawn in any 
part of the continent of India, and made payable in C.dciitta, shall lie 
net,mtiated therein, after acceptance, or in any way transferred after such 
acceptance, to a third party oth(*r than tin* a<*<*cptor, and tin* payee of 
.such bill or bills, the exemption shall not Indd in respect to any such 
negotiated bill or bills, mdess the same shall be taken to be stamped 
prmr to such neirotiation>, or unles^ there lie allixed to each bill a copv 
of the same, executed on jiaper stamped witli the stamp to which .such 
bill is declared liable, in tlie .schedule annexed t(» ll(‘;Mdalioii Ml. 182G, 
above cited. 

‘ By prder of the Ui^dit Honourable the V'icc-President in Council, 

‘ H. T. PuiNsKc, Sicret<n'ii to the (ioerntinent' 

The celebrated Puti^h CJordon' bus jilso u^uiii ujijicarcd iii the 
i\radras Courier ; atid altb()Uf;h vve cannot lind room ior bi.s letter 
at length, we extract two or three of bis many pithy paragraphs 
for the information of our English readers. He says : 

‘ Mr. Wynn .says, we are not represented. 1 fere is a more popu- 
lar prerogative. Every one has a right to urge bis olijcction to sui 
enactment. Has it been given then only to mock lo. (’(Ttainly 
from some cause or other it has been .sadly neghs b'd. His o ico 
was created for our protection ; lie ought to know that the pre.ss 
alone can represent any extensive country. '1 bat India cannot pos- 
sibly be represented clTectually in England witli(»nt a very free 
press. Without it, her wants cannot now be known, even to her 
local rulers. 

‘William Pitt wa.s not ashamed to say he could not know if there 
Was any thing new, until he saw the papers of the day. 

‘ The Madras code commences with \mZ, The preamble to the 
first regulation avows as its object, to enable individuals to ren- 
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dtr themselves acquainted with the laws upon which the security of 
the many inestimable privileges and immunities granted to them by 
the British government depends.’’ 

' In the same year, Regulation XXV., the landed interest is re- 
minded of the practice of Asiatic governments, whether Hindoo or 
Mohammedan, in augmenting from time to time the assessment of 
the land-revenue and dispossessing landholders. “ Wherefore the 
British Government, impressed with a deep sense of the injuries 
arising to the state, and to its subjects, from the operation of such 
principles, has resolved to remove from its administration so fruitful 
a source of uncertainty and discpiietude ; to grant to landholders a 
permanent pr()j)crty in their land in all times to come ^ and to li\ 
for ever a moderate assessment of public revenues on such lands, 
the amoimt of which shall never be liable to be increased under any 
circumstSices.” 

"Now, in 18^7, we daily expect to hear, whereas Suimp Duties 
have long been raised, levied, and j)aid within the provinces sub- 
ordinate to this Vresidcncy, and whereas it a))pears expedient, with 
a view to the improvement of the revenue derived from the said 
duties, and is otherwise just and proper, that a similar tax should 
be levied and paid within the town of Madras. 

‘ By the same ride, 1(1 per cent, becomes just and projier for the 
interior j and a new impost for the town, on account of its greater 
wealth and light taxation. 

" Mr. Editor, Have you never seen a nominated cadet contcmplat- 
ing, as just and necessary, the conquest of little states which used to 
disHgure the maji of British India, and then of larger, because they 
disconnected portions of our empire ? 

" Equally just, equally necessary is it, that tliey be bothered with 
sttuups. 

‘ We reprobate the IVIogul’s tax on rupees, as batta for recoinage 
annually ■, compared with our stamp, it was mild and useful. I'hc 
stutnp in itself is not projier for so poor a country. The purchaser 
must often go ten, twenty, thirty miles, ♦always dance attendance for 
its purchase on a servant of government, and often return home 
without it. It is a tax much litter for the town than for the in- 
terior, but is it wise to choose a tax so English ? should wc not 
rather import blessings ? It certainly has not been brought in hand- 
somely : it seems jialmed upon us as a punishment for sAme offence 
of the Presidencies, ordered in a pet. 

* The effect I hope is, that wt resume the good old English habit 
of canvassing strictly every measure of government j for we see, 
though jt does not affect us at the moment, it may be made to do 
80 after some time. 

" The prosperity of the Presidencies being so marked as to require 
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a Uix, is that all that they require ? Have they not become fitted 
for greater privileges than they enjoy ? 

‘ Desirable as such immunities are for tlic town or city, far more. 
^() is some greater degree of scIf-govcrnmi'iU for the towns and \il- 
lages of the interior.’ 

The next public step was a rc(iuisition to the Sheriff to call a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta, to be held at the Town Hall, 
to which requisition it appears the Slieriff paid due attention, and 
summoned the meeting accordingly. His authority was, however, 
overruled by the Ciovernment, of which the Sheriff is a servant — 
Mich are the securities for municipal iiidqmulcncv in India ! — and 
the meeting was countermanded, '^rhis fact is announced in the 
‘ Bengal Clironicle ’ of the 15th of JMay, in the following manner ; 

' Meeting at the Town Hall. 

• The notice of the Sheriff intimating that the meeting on Thurs* 
day will not take place, was sent to us on Saturday for insertion. ^ It 
is so worded, that it might convey the idea, that the intimation 
originated in a change of purjiose on the ])art ot the rcijuisitionists, 
instead of being an act of the (iovernnient to ])revent the exercise 
of a right, which is the birthright of every Briton, which is not 
taken from him by any clause of the Charter, and which .setnued to 
us expressly recognised in iMr. Acting Secretary I’rinseps letter to 
the Chairman of the Committee ot tlie British inhabitants, ihc 
following letter, howc\er, which has appeared in the pages () our 
contenuioraries of yesterday, sets this matter at rest ; showing t ic 
prevention of the meeting to be the act ot the (ms eminent, exer- 
cising what we conceive to be an extra-judicial authority over the 

High Slieriff. 


‘ To John Palmer, Esq., and other Ref^tmitionisfs. 

‘(lentlcrnen, -The notice of the incetiiig adverliMMl 1^';" 

the Town Hall on the 17 th instant, having liom 

li.died in the papers without previou-s retrrenee o " ('p.^etle * 

vcrnincnt, as re(piire(l by a notification i^sned in the ^ ^ 

of the !lth of April, ISO?; I have hceu ealle<l upon to ‘‘‘ 

and the result has been, that the n.e<‘luig has 

lli<dit Honourable the Viee-lVsidei.t m ( onneil. 1 ’ ' ' ; 

issued a notice stating it cannot take plaee at the " 

‘ 2. Mr. Chief Secretary Ln^hington, in 

Government, informs me that the of DireetorH, 

eluded, by tlA positive orders ot the Hommrah c | Calcutta, 

from sanctioning any general meeting ot ' (,ftIio»e cuin- 

having for its object the diM-u^^ioi. ot topics of the nature ot those cum 

prised in the first clause of your requisition. 

‘3. I am, however, permitted to 

not take place, as advertised, any petition to ‘ ‘ ' ri. " fyj. 

Stamp Regulafion, prepared elsewhere, may he at the 1 own Hall tor 


signature. 

Oriental Herald, VoL 15 . 
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*4. lam fiirther authorized to state, that the Rl^ht Honourable the 
Vice-President in (Jonncil will he prepared, on specific application made 
through me, to sanction a meeting to consider the subjects stated in the 
three last clauses of your requisition. — I have the honour to be, Gentle- 
men, your most obedient servant, ^ 

" Calcultd, May 12, 1827. T. Plowden, Sheriff.’ 


‘ The Government has thought pro])er to order the Sheriff of 
Calcutta not to comply with the rccjuest of the inhabitants to con- 
vene a public meeting, and the Sheriff of Calcutta has thought 
proper to comply with the orders of the Government. The Go- 
vernment has thought fit to assert its power of preventing all 
]mhHc meetings of Hritisli subjects, within the town of Calcuttii, 
and founds this [)ower on an order of the Court of Directors, sent 
out in 1807. Solemn (piestions arise on the<e facts, and we sliull 
be mistaken if the discussion that they must perforce occasion be 
not carried before other trilmmils, over which the Government has 
no influence, and does not obtain an ultimate decision before tlie 
legislature of Great Britain, which will decide for ever whether the 
local government of tlie United (’o)n])any of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies does indeed })ossess, within tlie limits of Calcutta, 
and tin* pule of English law, a jiower which the Sovereign of Great 
Britain could not and dare not exi'rcise. In arguing matters of 
such deep import, nothing shall tempt us to deviate from that lan- 
guage of respect which we owe to those who possess, by the autho- 
rity of Parliament, the powers of government ; but, in examining 
how far they extend, we are exercising a sacred right, and no fear 
of conseipienees sliall deter us from endeavouring to enforce upon 
the public mind our own deep and settled conviction, that the Go- 
vernment of the East India Company docs not possess within the 
limits of Calcutta an tmdefined janver, and that it possesses no powcr^ 
beyond tliosc wiiicli have been expressly conferred upon it by acts of 
Parliament, and by local reg stered ordinanees, In 1807, tlie sove- 
reignty of the Crown of (ircat Britain might have been disputed by 
those ignorant of the. first principles of English law, on the mere 
ground that it had never been exjiressly asserted. Since IHl.'I it 
admits of no di.spntc. ^Ve fully acknowledge that throughout India 
the local government possesses, to a certain extent, a delegated 
sovereign power. In the interior, the prerogatives of the Crown 
and the rights of the Natives, may be questions involved in the 
greatest uncertainty and doubt j the English law is ncH their birth- 
right, ‘and its benefits have never been extended to them : they are 
a conquered people, the government may be despotic. In Calcutta, 
to which the law of England docs extend, we lay it down as a fun- 
damental principle that the government cannot be despotic, and tliat 
British subj ets possess, in the fullest degree, every right which 
they enjoy in England, except those which, for reasons of supposed 
policy, have been taken away. To create a despotism here, the 
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Cro'wn must assume prerogatives, and Parliament exercise powers, 
which they neither possess, and which are abhorrent to the con- 
stitution, and destructive of the first principles of that law by which 
the corporation of the East India Company itself exists. 

‘ If these principles be just, then it remains for us to consider 
whether the right of petitioning, and the right of meeting to petition, 
have been either restrained or taken away by acts of Parliament, or 
by local registered ordinasices, made under the jiuthority given, and 
the forms required by Parliament. We shall not pause to consider 
the question of right, whether such privilege could be taken away, 
even by Parliament j we hasten to the fact — we find that they are 
not ; and we affirm, with full conviction, the Pritish suhjecfii 
within Calcutta possess as full a right to })etition, and to meet 
for the pur])ose of petitioning Ikirliament, as the inhabitants of 
London themselves, and that there is no authority existing 
on the face of the earth by which they can l)e prevented. It is 
true that the (lovernor-deneral of the East India (a)mpany is 
permitted to send out of the coiintry native-born sulqects of (treat 
Pritain, when he thinks their conduct is calculated to endanger 
the Government, and, under that peril, every meeting of British 
subjects must exercise their right. This ptnver is amply suffi- 
cient to prevent an abuse of the right of petitioning, but it does 
not, it cannot, take away the right. The uutnucr of evercising tin; 
right is governed by the Statute Law, such as it existed after the 
Pill of ilights, and in the last year of (leorge. L Pritish subjects 
within (’alcutta may meet when and how they jilease, and have no need 
of the sanction of the SlierifT. When they meet, let them iivoid tumult 
and disturbance, and they (an be* prevented by no lawful power. 

^ The Sheriff is a high-magistrate of the King within Calcutta; 
and it is one of his duties, and his highest duties, according to 
Blackstone, to see that the rights of the Crown are not impeswdied 
within his jurisdiction. lie is subject to no power Imt the law of 
England, and while lie observes the law in the exercise of his fune- 
tions, there exists not an authority that is aliove liim. fSiibinission 
to any authority but that of the Crown is a surrender of its rights. 
The right to eensuro liiiii nowhere exists hut in the (murts of tin; 
Oown ; the exercise of the power to censure elsewhere is an as- 
sumption without right. Witliiii his jurisdiction, the Sheriff can 
legally and constitutionally convene meetings of the people for the 
purpose of^ petitioning, without the permission of any one. 

' We lay no stress on precedents, good or had ; they matter no- 
thing. We argue on the broadest principles of constitutiimal law. If 
the practice of fifty years had been contrary t() the law, it would be 
of importance ; if it had accorded with it, it could add nothing 
to its force. But, in fact, during half a century, the British inha- 
bitants of Calcutta have met on many occasions as Englishmen have 
ft right to meet, and have laid their grievances before parliament 
2 A2 
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'without any other authority than that of the constitution which is 
their inheritance. If that constitution be infpnged in their persons, 
let US hope that there yet remains a power which can apply a remedy, 
and a degree of ))iiblic spirit among them which will not be content 
until it is obtained .’ — Bengal Chronicle. 

‘ We have been forestalled in some of our intended remarks on 
this momentous subject, by an article in the ‘ Jlengal Chronicle ’ of 
Sunday, which we have extracted, and to which we earnestly re- 
commend the attention of our readers. We fully concur with the 
writer of that article ; and are satisfied, that when he asserts 
that there is no legal authority vested in this Government to inter- 
fere with the exercise of the right of |)etition, he speaks advisedly, 
or, as a contemporary would say, “ from the book.” The Sheriff, 
in his mere capacity of Sheriff, would, in the performance of his 
duty, " as a high magistrate of the King within Calcutta, to see 
that the rights of the Crown are not impeached within his jurisdic- 
tion,” have refused to acknowledge the authority to which he has 
bowed himself : but the Sherilf is also unfortunately a civil servant 
of the Honourable Company ! llinc Hhe lachrymee ! In that ca- 
pacity, he feels tluit he has no other resource hut to kiss the rod 
that cha'^tens himself, and, in humiliating himself, to sacrifice the 
rights of hundreds, in so far as respects the ollicial recognition of 
their inrivilcgc to meet fi'r the lawfid purpose of j)ctiti(uiing the 
Legislature of llritain. Hut what have the British inhabitants to 
do with this > 'fhey are not bound to suffer a deprivation of right, 
that the Sheriff may retrieve his error in forgetting that he was sub- 
ject to a two-fold jurisdiction, that he was filling an ollice under the 
King, tlvc duties of width might \lash with those he owed to this 
Government as a servant of the Comjian). There is no law to 
prevent the British inhabitants from meeting) and, without the 
smallest intention of disrespect towards the Government, we hope 
they will still meet at the Exchange on 'riiursday next, for all the 
purposes stated in the re(|uisition. ^^'hen we say there is no law, 
we do not at all overlook the letter of the Court of Directors of 
180(), which is referred to in the Sheriff’s letter, and which was 
published, it appears, in 1807 ) hut, we say, that is no authority at 
all binding on the British inhabitants. It proceeds from a source 
which can neither confer, nor take away from them, a great consti- 
tutional privilege. As the Government have acted upon it in “ dis- 
allowing” the meeting, it would be presumptuous in us to affirm, 
that it is not an authority for them, though we hope we may be for- 
given for stating it as our opinion, that a mere letter of the Court of 
Direetors intended to abrogate an important right of British subjects, 
dated seven years prior to the existing charter, could not sanction 
any such deprivation of right as that which is implied in Mr. Plow- 
den’s letter. The right of meeting for the purpose of petition had 
been })reviously exercised in India, without, in so for as we know, 
uny interruption. If it bad been deemed essential to deprive Britons 
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of a riglit so imp6rtant, such a measure would have formed a sub- 
ject of specific legislation, and been provided lor in the Charter. 
Indeed, a reference to the consequences of such a doctrine as that 
now laid down, viz. that a letter of the Court of Directors is sufli- 
cieiit authority to the local governments to supersede, at any time, 
the exercise of a legal right, is of itself sulHcieut, we tliink, to jus- 
tify our conclusion, that suolt a doctrine cannot be maintained. If, 
for example, the (Jovermnent may go back to a letter of tlic Court 
of 180G, there is no law of reason why tlicy may not go back to tlie 
darker periods of the history (»f our progress to dominion in the 
East. If the Government is bound to go back twenty jears in such 
a case, they may go back an Imndrcd, and r.ikc up against us the 
memorable orders of former Courts of Directors, which authorized 
not merely the deprivation of our j)rivileges, but cjf our liiierties, 
jind even lives. But whatever may be its weight witli the local 
government, we re‘'j)eettully maintain that a letter of tlic ('ourt ol’ 
Directors conveys no legal power to deprite llritish subjects ot 
their rights, and that, therefore,' the inliaintants may still meet, if 
tlicy are resolved to do so. Nay more j the (iovernment has not 
issued a prohibition of their meeting to petition ag.iiiist the Ntami» 
Tax : it has only announced, that in referent e to a certain lettt'r of 
the Court of Directors, it feels itself hound to “ disallow " such a 
meeting, for such a juirpose. Let the meeting, (lien, lie “ one dis- 
allowed,” but let tliere, nevertheless, be a meeting which will he 
legal, though, of course, its proceedings will not go forlli with the 
sanction of this Government, to increase (heir inlliu'nee. 

* As the Town Hall would seem to be considered in some way 
tlio property of Government, since iirrmissinn is deemed necessary 
even for a petition to lie there for signature, (he meeting should h(‘ 
held at tlie Exchange, over wliieli, wc apjireiieiid, no sueli control 
can bo claimed. < 

‘ 'Wc have yet a suggestion to oiler to the consideration ot the 
Britisli inhabitants, which may be, and we hope is indeed .siijjer- 
lluous, but wliieli we deem it still our duty to olTer. It is this ■ 
that if they arc not allowed to meet to petiti«)n against the .SlJimp 
Tax, they will never degrade themselves by asking jiernussioo to 
meet for any minor object. This would relleet eternal disgrace 
upon them ! 1’hey may be do])rived of their rights, but they may 
still preserve tlieir dignity. 

^ After writing the alx>ve, we saw the * Government (lazette 
of last night, which contains the order of the Court of Directors 
referred to, prohibiting public mectiugs vvithotit the sanction ot 
Government. It consists of an extract from a General Letter from 
the Court, dated the 23 d July 180 G j and is now re-published, lor 
general information, by the Chief Secretary, by order ot the Bight 
Honourable the Vice-Bresident in Council. It is as follows : 

** We direct, on the receipt of this dispatch, that public notice be 
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issued, forbiddinpf, un^der pain of our high displeasure, any public 
assemblage, either of ouV own servants, or of private merchants, traders, 
,or other inhabitants whatsoever, without fifst obtaining the sanction of 
the Government, through the inedimn of the Sheriff for the time being; 
ai)d w'e further direct, that, with the application for holding such meet- 
ing, the subjects intended to be taken into consideration be also sub- 
mitted to your previous consideration, in order tliat you may have it in 
your power to judge of the propriety of allowing the questions that may 
ne proposed, to l)e agitated ; and on no consideration whatever is the 
Sheriff, or the officer presiding at sucli meetings, to allow any subject to 
be considered that has not been previously submitted for your consider- 
ation. We have full confidence, liowever, that our Governments in India 
will not preclude our servants, or other liuropean inhabitants, from 
meeting fur the purpose of expressing tlieir sentiments, whenever proper 
subjects are submitted for their deliberation.’^ 

* Whenever proper subjects are submitted for (heir deliberation ! 
Private merchants, traders, or other inhabitants whatsoever ! ' 
Under pain of our high displeasure ' ! ! Ohe, jam satis ! ! ! 1’ 
— Calcutta Chronicle, 

The following article on the same subject, from the ^ Bcngid 
Hurkaru’ of the Mth of May, deserves to lie added to the two 
preceding : 

^ The meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta, at the Town-hall, 
has been disallowed by the llight Honourable the Vice-President in 
Council, because ajircvious reference had not been made to the autho- 
rity of (fovernment, and because the local go\ erimient have received 
positive orders from the Court of Directors not to sanction any meet- 
ing of the inhabitants to consider about taxation. VVe do not know 
that the sanction of Government, or the authority of the iSheriff, arc 
at all necessary to be obtained, us we know of no law which pro- 
hibits public meetings. 

* If the authority of the Court of Directors is considered sufficient 
to take away an acknowledged right, an additional and important 
subject is prcvscntcd for tlie consideration of the petitioners,’ 

In consequence of tliis prohibition or ‘ disallowance,’ as it is called, 
of the meeting summoned at tlic Town Hall, the same jiartics who 
signed the requisition for that, announced their intention of meeting 
at the Exchange in Calcutta, as merchants, without the sanction 
either of the Sheriff or his masters. This meeting was to take 
jilacc on the ‘23d of May, and as our files of pajiers extend only to 
the 22 d, we do not know what transpired there. We give the fol- 
lowing articles on this subject, however, from the ‘ Calcutta Chro- 
nicle’ of the 17 th and 22(1 of May, the last beipg the latest Bengal 
paper we have seen : 

‘ Meeting at the Exchange. 

* Our readers will see, by a notification in another page, that there 
will be a meeting at the Exchange on Wednesday the 23d instant, and 
we need not say, it is likely to be numerously and respectably attended. 
Its proceedings, as we have before stated, vviU want that formality which 
the presence of the Sheriff would have given fo them ^ but we neverthe- 
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less hope and believe, that the measures adopted >\ill not on that iiccouni 
carry the less weiffht with them at home, hut that a petition o! tlio “ un- 
dersigned British inhabitants,” numerously as it ^^ilI he signed, will re- 
ceive as much attention from the legislature as if it came in a nmre ireli- 
uical shape, having the formality which the act of (loverninenl has pre- 
vented its receiving. Our own \iew of the case is, that it is not the wish 
or the expectation of the Ooxernment that the British inhabitants of 
Calcutta should surrender the exercise of an important right merely on 
the authority of an old letter of the ('ourt of Directors, which tliey are 
no more bound to obey than if it were an old song. The (Jovernment 
considering this letter as demanding tlieir obedience, ha\e already per- 
formed their duty in declining to sanction the meeting, and the infninit- 
ants now owe it to themsehes to perform theirs. It is very important, 
however, that those who attend tlie meeting slionld hear in niiinl the nc- 
ecssitv of observing a strieter decorum than it the Nigh Slicritf, in the 
performance of his duty, hatl taken upon l»imselt the regnlitionol its 
proceedings and the preseiwation ot order ; because there will be at that 
meeting enemies of the rights of the jieople, wlio will gladly sei/.e on any 
pretext that may justify their own slramelnl tergiversation and abandopetl 
servility. * 

‘ We shall not stoop to argue witli tllo^e wlio, boasting that they arc 
Britons, openly advocate the iloctrine ot p.issive oluMliciice, iind tv'll us, 
that the porsistunce of the (iovennm'nt in any measiiri' ought to he a 
suthciv'iit proof to ns of its wisdom, and jmt an end to anv appeal against 
it. Hitherto the servile advocates ot power liavejuMifn'd their shamclul 
desertion of those principles, whicli I'jiglishmen ol all paities at home 
profess to maintain, on the ground ot expv'diencv, niaking India an ex- 
ception to the whole ot the Biili-'h dominions. I hey ha\e never dared 
to deny that freedom ^va^ a Idesving in tiu' aI)^tract, and that in laigland 
its existence was not iiicompjitible with the satefy ot the sfalv' and the 
happiness of the people; but they have maintained, that hcreituuuhl 
be aestruclive of l)oth. Thiii reasoning has been <)vi'r and (tver again 
refuted, and, in fact, those who employ it aie divided amongst them- 
selves ; the one party contending, with regard to the pn'ss in partienlar, 
that it is dangerous; the otiier party that it is merely preposterous and 
perfectly useless. We shall not goover thi^ beaten gnmnd again. 1 here 
is at least some palliation in this ingenious .-ophi'lry, for the hostility ti) 
freedom, for vvliieh every Briton ^honld cherMi a natural at cctioii hut 
there is no excuse for the abject senility ol the docliiiic o vv in i wt 
have been alluding. It cannot even be meant a^ an exception, iinicss i 
be intended irnnieally, nr ii» « nf ailidaU.m, iln' 
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trade. To sucli a doctrine, tlicii, «c i-hall not 4.n.i' "> r I 'V ; ' ' 'T,'’ 
tvitl. it its own rcftitalion ; nor shtdl tve dcscc.ni to 
policy of those, who blow hot and cold, just as it ma\ suit tlu. ends of 
servile adulation; who, while an appeal 

a measure of Government is likelvto hcLriii 

holding it ; hut who, the moment they hml ljut it h^,^7ctrin^^ 

dually to veer round, and at length 

of passive ohedieuee. must be siiffi 

tvili not condescend to argue j for those they could defend, must be suffi 
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cicntly ashamed of them ; and their ill-disguised sycophancy, and their 
j)oliti('.al trimming, have already disguste(l the public. But it is argued, 
that Englishmen coming out to this country, voluntarily submit them- 
selves to such rules, as the Court of Directors or the local Govcrnmerits 
may from time to time ‘ enfict’ And, strange to say, the Press Regula- 
tion is referred td as a case in point ! The Press Regulation was made 
law here l)y its registry in the Supreme (hnirt. When the letter of the 
Court of Directors of l.SOfi, wliich the local (xovcrnincnt consider as en- 
joining on them the prohibition of a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta to petition to Parliament, is in the same manner made law, 
however we may condemn, no doubt we must obey it, but until then, we 
maintain it is no law. If the Court of Directors could, by a mere letter 
to the local Covernment, make laws for us, what ncsessity, we ask, could 
there be for a clause in the charter, empowering;, the (iovernor-Ceneral 
to transmit British-born subjects? Why is not a simple letter, either old 
or new, budicient autliority — or was this clause in the charter merely to 
‘ make assurance doubly sure?’ It is a waste of time, however, to argue 
against a doctrine which is ccpially servile and ab.sur(i. 

* An Englishman, in coming out to this country, docs not bind himself 
to obey any Ihw which is rejuignant to the laws of his own country, and 
the power which the local authorities posses'j, to make laws, if it l)c 
not exactly defined, i.s at least regulated by certain forms, the observance 
of which cannot be ilispenscd with. We <lo not contend, that a regula- 
tion, virtually depriving British subjei'ts of the right of petition, could 
not be registered in the Supreme (hmrt, because we cannot perceite 
that such a regulation is any more repugnant to British law than that 
which has deprived his Majesty’s subjects of the liberty of the press; and 
because, if the subtilty maintained by the Company’s lawyers, that the 
local governments may make regulations “ beside the law,” is the tnu* 
interpretation of the statute, we do not sec how any regulation what- 
ever could be refused registry ; but at least, until the (Court’s letter 
has received this form of enactment, it cMinot deprive the inhabitants of 
(Calcutta of the right of meeting to petiti* Parliament, or for any other 
legal and constitutional purpose. Hie position that we are not a political 
public, that we have no jiolitical rights, it would be a waste ef words to 
oppose, for, as a contemporary asserts, a public cannot exist inthout 
political rights. 

* Another argument advanced against the intended meeting is, tliat 

some of tho.se who were nu»st forward in promoting the petition, have, 
now deserted the cause, when they have discovered that the (lovernmeiit 
will not accede to the prayer of the petition. We are sorry for this on 
their own tvccouiit ; because it is clear, from the opinions they now c.x- 
press, they ought never to have jilaced themselves in the position in 
which they did ; but their defection is no rca.son why a large majority of 
less pliable individuals should sacrifice their rights. Their motives we 
do not question, but the validity of their reasoning we utterly deny ; and 
wc think it would be infinitely more consistent in those who advance it, 
to subscribe at once to the doctrine of passive obedience, and never enroll 
themselves amongst those who deem it their right to appeal against the 
measures of Government. ’ 

* Wc understand that the meeting which wc have announced would 
have been held on the day originally fixed in the requisition, but that it 
was deemed more dignified aiid revspectful to Government, to allow a 
Council day to intervene, that it might not be supposed there is any design 
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on tlic part of the inhabitants of Rtenlin^ a march upon nnthoritv. The 
Government has refused to allow the usual forinulity of a n\eetli\^ con- 
vened by the Sheriff, and the Court will be satisfied that their orders 
have not been noj^lccted by their servants. Beyond tliis, we ip»ai^iiic, it 
is not the intention of the local (rovernment to !(o ; they cannot counte- 
nance, but they will not prevent a nieetiniif. Indeed, this is made evident 
by the expression of the Sheriff’s letter, of the res:ret felt I>y tlic (ioveni- 
nient in ])einjf ohli^fcd, in complianee with tlie Court’s letter referred to, 
to “ disallow ” the rneetini(. Of course it must he a matter of rei^ret 
also to the public ; for it would havebcen ifratifyinK to ha\ e had all the sanc- 
tions of form, to give Sveight to the intended aj)j)eal to the Legislature, 

* Mccf 'inif at the K^rchan^'c To-morrou' Xooil 

‘It is perfectly unnocQgsary, we fc(d assured, to uri^c nny ihlni; hy way 
of inducement to our readers to attend the meetiu;,^ at the Lxcluinc^e fo- 
inorrow. The objects (tf the intended appeal to the leirislaturc are the 
most important that ever cn^as^ed the attention of this coiniiiunity. We 
liavc seen the towu-luill filled with inhabitants, to vote an address ora 
picture to individuals, whose <daiins to their uj)prohatiou were of a very 
(’((uivocal character. When, therefore, tlu'ii* own most saermi rij^hls as 
British sul)jects arc at stake, it would l)e an insult to them to doubt, llial 
they will be less ready to asscml)le and vote in (|uestions of so much mon; 
moment to themselves and to inankiml. It is po^sihl(^ however, tliat 
some few may be deterred from attendiii!,^ tlie mcetiiiir to-morrow l)y a 
fear of offending' ])eoi)le in ;ni(liorify ; hut if there he any who entertain 
sucli an opinion, we should hope lliat tliev will he sali^lieil that anv siieli 
fear is perfectly groundless when they rellect that, allhouoli tlie mcf'ting 
has not the sanctum of Covernment, It has not been prohibited ; but that, 
on the contrary, tlic (iovernment lias expressed its regret that it cannot, 
consistently with its views of tlu' deference due to a ccwtaiii letter of tic; 
(’ourt of Directors, conntcnaiu’e a meeting convened by tlm Slu'i’lll, for 
the constitiitioiiul purpose of ii^ioiiing the legislature. Tlie^ very ex- 
pression of that regret is su(Hci|P to show, (hat there is no desire on the 
part of (iovernment to impede the exennsc of tlu; right ot meeting to 
appeal to Parliament ; and, therefore, the idea ol there lu'ing any lia/ard ol 
giving otfcnce in attending the iiieeting, is entirelv «»nt ot the (|neslioii. 
It is much to he lamented, both for the sake ot Coveniineiit and the 
eoniiiiunity, that the eireninstanee ot the oHiee of Sheri If being filled by 
a servant of the Company should have produced such a e()n^e(|iieiiee a< 
that to which we have adverteil; Imt, in future, we trust the^ n eiiirenee, 
of it will be prevented, and that one of the <»l»j(‘ets ol the pelition will he 
to obtain the interferenee of the legislature, t(» iirevent tlie assumption, 
by the Court of Directors, of a power superseding the statute law, and 
to prohibit their servants from obeying any onler to employ sueh extra- 
judicial interferenee with oiir rights, ^^e have only to add, tint the 
meeting at the Exchange will not be hound hy the precise teinis of the 
requisition to the Sheriff. Wc should hope, therefore, that while they 
are praying for declaratory acts to prevent the iiifringenu'iit of tlicir 
rights, the petitioners will also appeal against that most unconstitutional 
law, the Licensing Regulation of tlie Press.’ 

Out of the interruption to the meeting of the inhabitants had arisen 
a controversy as to the right of British subjects in India to meet, 
remonstrate, and petition, in the way intended 5 in the course ol 
which, the recent absurdity of Mr. John Adam and Sir John Mai- 
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colm— (hat there was no Public in India— was ye-asserted by the 
advocates of cxistinj^ powers. To this a very happy reply was 
made, by the re-publication from the ^ Annual Register’ of 1786', 
of certain resolution^ passed at a public meeting of the British in- 
habitants of (’alcutta, on the 25th of July in that year, relative to 
Mr. Pitt’s India Bill. At that period, 8ir John Maepherson was 
Governor-General, just before Lord Cornwallis’s arrival. Sir Elijah 
impey and Sir Wiiliam Jones were the King’s Judges j and the 
niemljers of Council were General Sloper, Comniander-in-Chief, 
John Stables, Es(t., and the Hon. C:harles Stuart. We copy four 
of their principal resolutions ; 

' 1. llesobed, that his Majesty's subjects in the East Indies arc en- 
titled to the protection and support (»f the laws of England in common 
with the other subjects of the lealni.’ 

‘ .‘1 Resolved, that the erection of a new tribunal by the said Act, (Mr. 
Pitt’s Bill,) for the sjiecial purpose of trying olfcnccs, charged to.liave 
been committed in the lva.st Indies ; a tribunal unrestrained by the settled 
rules of law, and suhiect td no ajuieal, and the depriving them of their 
undoulited hirthri<*ht, the trial liy Jury, arc\iolationsof the great chaiter 
of our liberties, ami infringements ol the most sucred principles of the 
British constitution.’ 

* 1). Resolved, that as <‘Ousideral)le expense must be unavoidablv incurred 
by our endeavours to olUain redress of our grievances, a subscription 
shall be opened i»y the committee w^o shall be elected by this assemldv ; 
and that, as soon as the petition .■shall he ready tor signutiu’c, a book sludl 
be produced for the said subscription, to the end that e\ery man may 
have the opportunity of promoting, by u voluntary sacrifice of a simill 
share of his jirojierty, tirat security of the \\ iiole which is the grand object 


of our petition.^.’ 

‘ If). Resolved, that the thanks of A imrting be given to the (Irand 
Jury, for having convened a legal and nmstitutional ineeting ot the Bri- 
tish subjects in this settlement, for the purpose of petitioning his Majesty 
and the two Houses of Parliament, for redress of those heavy gneyanccs 
imposed on them by the belorc-mcntioned Act of the Legislature. 

To these rc.solutions (which the ‘ Bengnl Chronicle ’ has publi.slied 
at length, but of which we content our.solves with giving four of the 
moat striking only) the Editor appends the following observations. 

‘ A correspondent having kindly extracted for us, from the ‘ Annual 
Rco-ister’ of 1/88, an account of the proceedings of a meeting ol the Bri- 
tish inhabitants of Calcuttaheld in that year, for objects precisely similar to 
those to he discussed at the approaching meeting, to be held at the 1 own 
Hall, on Thursday next, vvcluive deemed it of sufficient importance to 
give it a conspicuous place in our columns ; and, with reference to t it 
occasion, we conceive that in so doing we arc rendering an essenUiU 
service to our fellow-subjects, whose attention to this invaluable pre- 
cedent we earnestly solicit. While it may serve as a piidc to the 
proceedings on Thursday next, it furnishes a practical reply to some ot 
the arguments of our Indian alarmists, with Sir John IV^Icolm at ci 
head. It has been so much the fashion here to argue, that British suluects 
coming out to this country never pretended to any of the rights ot irct 
men, till Buckingham and the ‘Journal’ i^pewed to awaken them troui 
the dream of passive obedience, that too many have indolently yieiucu 
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up their belief to what was so earnestly insisted on, without takinif the 
trouble to ascertain how far it was founded in fact. The very existence 
of a public, even in 182(5, except for purposes of adulation, has been 
denied ! and the idea of the Company’s servants forming*- part of tliat pub- 
lic remonstrating against the acts of' the (iovcrniucnt, has been ridiculed 
as a monstrous absurdity, or denounced as a dangerous heresy to tlie 
orthodox doctrine of uou-resistance. Vet v\e find that forty years ago 
meetings were held, at which the very claims now denied were insisted 
oil and proclaimed with all the manliness of British feeling, and the 
fearlessness of Britisli independence. Here we find the British inhabit- 
ants, in the very infancy of our power in India, asserting tlieir rights in 
language worthy of free men, claiming triulbn tJurtf as their niiiTuuiouT, 
and denouncing the power of transmission, now so imieh belauded, ns 
dangerous to the .security of their person.s and fortunes And who were 
those who thus dared to claim, in juiblic meetings, priiileges which it is 
now' argued tliat tlie lery act of a Briton’s coming to India depriies him 
of? Radicals and incendiaries of course! No: the leading meinhers 
of the assembly were civil and military servants of llie Honourable (aim- 
pany, some of tliem who afterwards filled the higliest offices in the go- 
vernment of the country, as the names of Duncan, Vansittiirf, Bristow, 
may vouch. And yet, in 182/, we are to lie f(dd, when British jiower iH 
predominant over the whole continent of Imlia — vvlien our resources arc 
multiplied to a degree that surpasses ealeululiou — our jiopulalioti of Bri- 
tish-born and Anglo-Indian subjects inereasi'd in an almost equal pro- 
portion — under such altered cireiimstanees vve an* told that tlie privilege 
of meeting for constitutional purposes, or for any oilier piirjiose but that 
of .servility, is not ours, and that tlie liberty of the Press, and trial by Jury, 
are amongst those rights, tlie <liseussion of which i8]>regnant with danger 
to British supremacy. Nay more, the very existence of a public for such 
juirposcs is denied. We say tliat the proceedings at the meeting of 1/8(5, 
furnish a triumphant reply to such servile ilrivelling. 

‘ Some of the resolutions of t^lit meeting are so applicable to tbe one 
about to be held, that vve hope to sec them adopted, with merely the 
trilling alterations neee.ssary of titles of Acts of Parliament to be repealed, 
Ne. The measure of anjiomting a .standing committee to vvaleli over our 
rights and interests, and of a general subscription to defray the c\penbe.8 
of petitions to Parliament and the Ring, will, vve arc .satisfied, meet the 
general apjirobation. 

‘ The objects of the meeting, as declared in the reuuisition, are scarcely, 
we think, sutficicntly eompreliensive. I'liere are laws already in force, 
wliieh it is as essential to our rights, and the rapidly advancing coudiliou 
ot this community, to have repealed, us it is to liavi* eerUin stutute.s ex- 
tended to US, or others moditieii, in their application ; and we hoj>e, there- 
fore, that uo resolution, which may have such an object in view', will be 
deemed foreign to tlie objects of the meeting.’ 

The most important, and, we may add, most gratifying intel- 
ligence of all that has yet reached us on tlie .subject of this Regu- 
lation, is, however, that contained in a private letter of a lute date 
in May, which says that the Bengal Government bad at length 
discovered that they could not enforce their Stamp Regulation in 
Calcutta without its being registered in the Supreme Court, and 
there was every reason to believe that the Chief Justice, Sir Charles 
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Grey, would not give it liis sanction, without which ' it cannot 
become a la^ ! 

This would be, indeed, a death-blow to the whole scheme ; and 
one which we sincerely hope it will receive. 

The extreme length to which our extracts and remarks on tlio 
great Question of Taxation without Representation in India has 
extended, has left us no room for other subjects : though, indeed, 
it must be confessed that scarcely any other than tliis all-absorbing 
one is even adverted to in the Rcngal l’a])ers that we have re- 
ceived. A few short extracts, tluTcfore, of miscellaneous matters, 
from the Pai)crs of llengal, INIadras, and Rombay, to which wc 
shall return again for fuller details in our next, must sullicc for the 
present. 

Bk.ngal. 

* Wc understand that a report is in town of distnrl)ance3 in tlic Upper 
ProViuoes, on the alleged authority of private l(‘tlers recently received. 
It ia stated, that the death of Dowlht llao Seiiidia has not been followed 
by those paeifie arrangements which were anticipated, in conse^iuence of 
the Ranee or Queen iilother huing claim to tlie Regency, and the <)])po- 
feition made to her aiitliorlty hv the Surdars ; and it is added, that the un- 
settled state of affairs at (iwallor has rendered it necessary to move out 
the troops stationed at Agra, Knninul, and Sangor, with a view to siiji- 
port the measures which the British (io\ eminent may deem nceessinw to 
he taken. The refractory party will, no doubt, be compelled iuimcdiatel) 
to auccuml) to tin* paramount authority. 

‘The follow'ing has been handed to us, by a suliseriher, as an extract 
of a letter from Sylhet, under date L7lh ultimo (April) : 

“ Some days simm two wretches wer^ detected endeavouring to kidnap 
two incn^ for the )>urposeof carrNing them away to he offered up as sacri- 
fices to the tutelary goddess of the J\utuu mountains. ^ She goes by tin' 
name of Jyntcca Thakooranee. It appears that the Raja ot that country 
has many of these smugglers of human beings in his employ, who dare 
not return from their hunt without some game, under the dread of heini; 
saeriliced themselves; wliieli is, indeed, tim ease if tlicy are unsui’cessfiil. 
It is hoped, that the ahove-mentioued inbcreants w ill he transported far 
life, as two others were ujjon a former oce.isiou. 1 he eoinmissioner, it 
is understood, has cx])re'«hed his displeasure at tlie eireumstanco to tin' 
Raja, w'ho is, at present, imiepeiulout on the British government, and haj' 
threatened to take severe measures on the rceurrenee of a similar case ’ 

‘ The Government Gazette of last night (Mav 7) stales, that the hilh o| 
Punduah, in the neighbourhood of Sylhet, have lately been surveyed, ana 
that, the result being favourable, it is proposed to^fonn a convalescent 
establishincnt in that ipiartcr, the Pumluah hills heiiig equally salubrious 
w'itli the Nilghcrrics, and more acces.sihle. The elevation, climate, anu 
natural productions, conlhme to render them eligible for such a purpose. 
The same paper mentions, that the commissioners in Arracau intend tu 
establish rcgoilar marts at Tatak and Acng, exempt from any duty, and it 
is jcxpcctetf that they will be very much frequented by native traders 
Both of these projects reflect credit on the individuals who have suggested 
them, and on the government by which they arc promoted. 
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‘ It is added, also, that the salt-works and roveimc-settlcinent of Arraeau 
mil leave a large surplus over the expenses o/rhil and niiliturii est<thlis/i- 
mods. We mention this here, merely lor the purpose of recording the 
fju’t, without meaning: to draw from it those inferences respectinjj the 
alleged necessities of the slate, which we have lately heard urs,^cd as a 
justification of an unpopular measure (the Stain]) Tax). 

‘ We learn, from the ‘ India (lazette,’ tliat the river between Calcutta 
and Chinsurah has been surveyed in order to ascertain whether it would 
1)0 at all times practicable for the Honourable Company’s Steamers to 
convey troops to tliat depot. Tlie result is stated to be hio hiv satisfactory, 
there lieinfjf plenty of water the. whole way at any time of tide, except 
over the Chunnuk and Gorettec I'lut, above Poltah Gluiut, which must 
be crossed on a flood-tide. In the freshes, when this mode of convev- 
unce up the river will jirobably be most important, we imajjfine there will 
be water enough over the flats mentioned, at all times. 

‘ The same paper statc.s, that the re\ erend Mr. 1 lendcr.Mm, in his sermon 
at the Cathedral on Sunday, noticed, in a most feeling manner, llic 
death of the venerable Manpiis of Hastings, and did justice, as far as the 
occasion admitted, to the ptdilic merits and jiriiate virtues of this la- 
mented nobleman. The text was ailmirablv adajUcd to the subject, 
being taken from the d/th Psalm, verse 3/, “^lark the perfect iniui ami 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

AlADtt.VK. 

^On Saturday we received a ‘ Madras Gazette Ikxlrnordinary,’ which 
merely contained the heads of intelligence rcceiicd riu Bombay, which 
have been already communicated to our readers. We refer to it at pre- 
sent, therefore, merely for the pui'imse of noticing the way in which Air, 
Lushington’s appointment to the Governor.ship of Madras is mentioned. 
The following is the passage to wliich we alliidt' : 

‘ “ Mr. Lushington retired from the. Treasury Bench in ronset/uenee 
‘ of his appointment to an edulted situation in India ; succccileil in the 
‘ treasury by Mr. Planta.” ^ 

‘ Whence the delicacy of tin* Madras Ihlitor, in descrihing .ly such a 
pcriphrasi.s that Mr. Imshington has been ajipointed to succeed Sir 
riiomas Miuiru as Governor of that Pn-sideney? Is it that the unblie 
announcement, in direct terms, of the intended removal of Sir Tbomua 
Alunro, would be displeasing to that di.>tiugui>-licd jiersonage ? Or is it, 
that the appointment of Mr. Lushington, who is not unknown at AIadra.s, 
is so imueeeptable, that they are ilesirous of concealing the fact even 
from themselves as lung as possible? Or to what other caii.^e is this 
obscure phraseology to be attributed ? 'i’lie apnointment of Mr. 
Lushington is one other instance, we believe, of tlie chwationof the. 
Gompany’s Servants to the GovernorshijKS of India, to whicli it has been 
understood that a strong objection lias existed ; but in tin; present ease, 
this objection may have been overcome by the fact that Mr. Imshington, 
although formerly ii^ the service of the Company, has long ceased to 
be 80 . 

‘ AVe understand that the Kolaporc Rajah, having broken the treaty 
made with him at Kittorc, occasioned the field force in the Dooab to 
move out. This force, under the command of Jdentenant-Colonel Welsh, 
is encamped at Kitabagce, in two brigade.^. The riglit or cavalry brigtulc, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson, 0. B>, consists of the 2.M 
icgiment, or L. infantry, under lAlajor Henry, on the right flank j 
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the horse artlllcir, under Captain Ley ; the 4th re^ment ll^it cavalry, 
eommanded by Captain Meredith ; and the 7th tej^iment liffht cavalry, 
by Major Riddell. The loft or infantry bri^^ade, is commanded by Lieu- 
tenant^Coloncl Martin, and consists of his Majesty’s 41st regiment, under 
Lietttenant*Colonel Chambers; the park of artillery, under Captain 
Wallace ; the 1st Bombay Kuropean regiment, commanded by Captain 
Robson ; and the 49th re^riment Native infantry, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trewman, with a detachment of pioneers, under Lieutenant Pickering. 

* The Staff attached to Limitenanl-Colonel Welsh, commandin<( the 
Dooab field force, is as follows Captain Barclay, Assistant Cornmis- 
sary-Ccneral; Captain Lawo, Superintending Engineer; Captain O’Brien, 
Deputy Judife-Advocatc-Oeneral; (-aptain 0’Donno<(huc, Assistant 
Quarter-Master-General ; Captain Cunmuj^ham, Deputy Assistant-Qiiar- 
ter-Master-Goneral ; Captain Wallace, A. A. A. General; Captain ^^al. 
lace, Post-Master-Gcncral ; Captain Watts, in char;(e of Bombay (-rmi- 
missariat; Captain Grafton, Surveyor; Lieutenant Roberts, Actin'-; 
Military Paymaster. 

On the appearance of this gallant force, the Rajah returned to Kola- 

S ore, and pronnsed to perform all that was riHjuired of him. Tin* con- 
itions now proposed, we understand, are, that he slionld remain qtiiet, 
and disbami his new levies, which amounted, it is said, to 10,000 men 
The Rajah, however, appears to be of such an unsettled disposition, that 
little faith is to he put in his promises. He has also agreed to rc'^lore 
the villafi;cs he had taken, and to pay the damaj^c done by his follower'' 
Awed by such a force in his neij^hbourhood, and from former expeririiee, 
it is expected he will see the necessity of adherini,^ to the conditions now 
entered upon. , 

‘ The heat in camp was very jrreat; the thermometer at99dc;rrees in a 
tent ; but we arc happy to add, that the force was very healthy, and that 
not a sin^de case of cholera had occurred up to the 27th ultimo. 

* Letters have been received from iVagpoor, staliru>; that the murderer-) 
of the unfortunate Lieutenant Dallas have been apprebemh'd. 

' We understand that the greater part ol the flotilla are on their way, 
coastways, from Martaban to Calcutta. — April 5.’ 

Bombay. 

‘ His Majesty’s ships the Tamar and Tamhrn dropped anchor in our 
harbour on the l.'lth in.stant. They comprised part of a naval force sent 
down to the Red Sea in Der ember last. Several objects were to have 
been effected by it ; and we understand that the most of them have been 
in whole or in part accomplished. 

‘ One of the most interesting, if not the most important of these objects 
was to obtaui satisfaction from the people of Barbara, a seaport town, 
situated on the African coast, about one degree outside the 
Babelmandel, for the most barbarous attack and seizure of the brig 
amc and cargo some two years ago. 

* It appears that Mr. William Lingard, in comman^l of that brig, visited 
Barbara, Which is the entrepdt to the kingdom of Adel, and carries on 
a trade in gums and coffee with the Arabian Coast. 

‘ He made considerable purchases there, and from the apparant fficndly 
disposition of the Natives was entirely off his guard, 

‘ Certain Arab tradeirt, however, iealous of the interference of Eu- 
rppeaQs In a trade which had been exciuMveljr confined to themselves from 
time immemorial, incited the Natives to seize the Marianne, which waa 
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accoffiplistied whilst the captain and his brother, tlic chief officer, were 
on shore, receiving over part of their purchases. Tlicy atta<'ke(l the 
crew, wounded the second officer severely in the head and iu tlie side, 
killed the seranff and a Native pa^seiij^er, and drove every soul helouirinjr 
to her into the sea, from which they with «lifficiilty esenned ; havinjr been 
savagely refused to he received on hoard by several ilous lyin;; in the 
harbour. 

^The two brothers on shore, hearing of this, endeavoured to make, 
their escape, but were surrounded and detained prisoners. In the mean- 
while, a party of boatmen belon<finif to the port aefierously formed for 
their defence ; and, after a .sennie with their encmic'', succeeded in res- 
elling^ the two Linfifards from the jaws of destruction. 'I’liey transported 
them on board a small ves.sel which conveyed them to Mocha 

^ The officer in command of the naval force sent against Barbara wait 
instructed to exact ample compen.salion, both on account of the lives and 
property lost. 

* No sooner did the fleet appear off that port, than th(‘ inhahilants set 
fire to the town and fled to the interior, ft is sahl that there was very 
considerable property con.sumed. bimliiuj, however, that tlie Brilisli 
were determined to iiloekadc the port and de^trov tliclr trade, tliey ul 
len^rth commenced a ne^fotiation, ami ai,M‘ee(l (o the deimind,'. made a/(ainst 
them ; payiiuif a portion of tlie amount then, and promi>>ini.f to disi barge 
the whole liy instalments within two \ear''. 

^ ’ • f 

‘ While these events were passing at Barbara, and in tin* absence o 

tlie Uc.sident who aeeompanied the expedition, a serious disturhaneetook 
place at our Ilesideney at IMoi ha. 

'Some Arabs had (|uariTlled with the sepoys uttaeheil to the Ilesideney, 
and pursued (hem to the gates at the faetorv, whicli were inslimtly shut 
on them, and the British flag lioisted in tidveii of danger. 

‘The surgeon of the Residency, left in idiariie, was apprised of (Ids 
distiirhance, and tliat the Arabs were attempting to clamber over the 
fuetnry wall. 

‘ He came out and found It on the eve of being taken ; several Arabs 
having nearly succeeded in getting into the laetoi). At this alarming 
crisis, he shot the first man that advanced dead on the ,s|)ot, and the 
dllicrs immediately fled, 

‘But they breathed vengeance against him, and, it is said, dug a grave, 
&nd swore on the Koran they would bury him iu it. On the retiiru of 
the Resident it was deemed priulcnt that the. doctor should go on hoard 
ship ; and it is imagined he will he compelled to ipiit Mocha altogether. 

‘ Two ships of war are still at Mocha, as a jirotcction to flic Residency ; 
hut we have not learned tluit any general dislurhunce has aivcii from the 
affair in question, — April IB, 

Burrisii Couoxiks. 

In New South Wales, and at the Ctiiie of (lood Hope, we ar<* 
glad to see the same spirit that is now agitating British India, de- 
veloping itself in meetings, and petitions to the Legislature^ for au 
extension of their privileges, and for giving them a share in their 
own government. The folly, as well as injustice, of pretending 
govern well such distant countries as these, by power originating 
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here, nnd delegated in its exercise to servants -sent there to te- 
pleriish their broken fortunes, and be successively replaced bv 
others as needy as themselves, is too glaring not to be perceived by 
every reflecting person. The only cure for the evil of such a state 
of things is, the granting local Legislatures, chosen by the people 
themselves, or making them wholly indei)endent : a measure which 
would be as beneficial to the mother country as to the dependency ; 
^but one which the former will never originate, no^ even concede, 
till the latter force it from the parent state, as the two Americas 
have done. It is just as preposterous to keep Colonies for evi r 
colonies, as it .would be to keep children for ever children. The 
very terms of parent state and mother country, imply only nursing 
and protection of the infant settlements till they are of mature age, 
and lit to regulate their own affairs, when separation and self-con- 
trol is as natural an^ proper as the independence of sons and 
daughters, when they are old enough to form alliances of their oNvn, 
to which they do not, however desirable, make the consent of their 
parents indhpohiahle. And it may be added, that all just minds 
must ap])rove of such se[)arations rather than see nations or indi- 
viduals remain for ever in the infantile weakness, if not imbecility, 
of everlasting tutelage and dependence. 

St. IIelkva. 

In our Number for September (vol. xlv. ]). 501) appeared the 
substance of some communications addressed to us respecting St. 
Helena, and the state of atlairs there. 'I'he paragrujdi contained 
a \ery modifled and softened abstract of written communicatioib, 
given with all the assurance of perfect accuracy, and from (|uartcrs 
not liable to any susjiicion of exaggeration. have since, how- 
ever, had occasion to learn, from the concurrent testimony of mo4 
competent and imjiartial evidences, that such a representation as 
there given, cannot, by any means, ajiply to the existing govern- 
ment of (ieneral Walker, whose })ubhc conduct has been, through- 
out his administration, as humane and upright as his private cha- 
racter is universally admitted to be. ^Ve deem it an act of justice, 
therefore, to state this as our conviction j and, as we have had an 
opportunity of seeing authentic letters written from St. Helena, as 
late as the 1 Itli of August last, and consequently of more recent 
date than the jirevious communications adverted to, we shall gi\c 
the substance of these also. 

It is now nearly live years since Governor AV^alker was appointed 
to St. Helena, and during the whole of his residence there, his 
efforts are said to have been directed to raise the tone and character 
of both the, government and society of that island to a standard 
more nearly approaching our own j in whicK those who have the 
best means of judging think he has eminently succeeded. 

The establislunent of an Agricultural Society and a public market 
have benefited the condition of the farmers. A Military Institu- 
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tion has been of similar use to the youn^ OHioers of the ishmd, 
giving them occupation and instruction in ))lace of the ir.dulencc 
and vacancy which existed before its establislmiciit. AA’eekly Icc* 
tures by Dr. Arnott, which had also been undertaken by desire of 
the Governor, had pleased all the higher classes — and a Sa\ iiigs’ 
Bank and Benefit Society, both of which had been recently estab- 
lished, were as acceptable to the lower classes of tlie coiiiniunity. 

The introduction of the silk-w'orni, and the inanufaoturo of silk** 
had already given occupation to many pre\iousIy iinoc’oupied hands. 
There were already thirty acres planted w ith mulberries, and about 
the same space preparing for ])lants- The trees were in the most 
flourishing condition, and some of the young plants, of onlv twelve 
months’ growth, were already ten and twelve feet higli. 'J’lie silk- 
worms were also thriving, and the whole of the cull are wearing the 
most promising appearance. 

The abolition of slavery was in active progress j and to this, the 
utmost energies of the w'orthy Governor were now directed, as they 
had been before to the abolition of female infant ieide in (iu/eral. 
It is this, indeed, which has rendered him in sunu' dt'gree unpopular 
with slave-owners, and the ul)ettors of the >i)sleiu he wislies to 
destroy. This may form a clue, therefore, to (he iiitei pn latioii o( 
what might be otherw'ise incxplical)h'. i^ut (lie dissati^t.K tion ol 
such individuals is only a testimony to the j)lid:ii)thi'opy and 
general excellence of the character that cxeiies it. 


roSTscuiar. 

Since our sheets W’cre closed for the pr<'''s, we received a copy of 
die ^Calcutta Goverumeiit (ia/etfe,’ of lhe;{l.sl ol Ala\ (in d('ep 
mourning for the Duke of Vork). It eonve)^, liowever, n<» iiilelli- 
gonee of great public impoitanee. i’>> it we pcKvive, that , the 
exchange on London, at six months I'ight, was l,v. 1 l.[d. pei sicca 
ru])ce j and that the rate of discount on (irivate lulls, bj the iiaiik of 
Bengal, was eight per cent. The (iovernor-Cn'iieial was still on 
his tour in the Upper LTovinces, as stated in the following paragraph : 

‘ By letters received from Nimhili, ol the 1st instant (May), we 
learn that the jiarty continued to enjoy weather delighlliilly tem- 
perate, and to be highly pleased with their (piarteis. On the -2(1, 
the Right Honourable the (iovernor-Geiieral, and Imdy Amiierst, 
were to go upon a visit to a place in the vicinity of >jmlab, called 
Miussoo. The deputation to Malm Rajah Runjit Singh consisting 
of Captain Wade, Dr. (ierard, and Captain IVarson, had set out on 
their visit to Lahore some days before the date of our letters. 


Oriental Herald, Hoi. 15. 
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Dkhatk at tiik East India House. 

Wvdmsdnijf (ktohcr 10, 1827. 

The minutes of last (’onrt having- been read, 

Tiik (Jiiaiuman informed the (hjurt that it was speciidlv siiminoned 

for the {)lJrJ^^^^e of submitting for eojifirmatioii the Resolution of iIk' 
last (leiieral Court, approving the recommendation of the ('ourt of 
Directors, of th(‘ 2()t]i dune last, for the appoinimeut of a Staff Captain 
to be attached to the Military Seminary at Addiscombe, with an altow- 
unee ol ITw piu* diimi as i)ay, and a fuithcr allowauec of 2G/, 5 a'. per 
annum, in lion of dn^t.’ 

Mr. Randal Jackson stated, that perhaps he might be aeeus('d of parti- 
ality tow'ards tli<“ ( 'oli(‘ge at Addiscombe, it he entertained a feeling of ap- 
probation for an Institution which, from the dav of its couimeiieement to 
th(' present [leriod, had full\ answered all the purjiosi's for which it had 
lieen established. It would, hou(‘\(‘r, b<‘ a great blessing if all the mi- 
litary geiilleiueu going out to India should receive a suitable t'duc.Uioii, 
vvhidi at presimt was coulimnl to the artillery and engineer ollicerC No 
person denied tlmt ollievu s ought to receive a projier education, and hr 
understood that one of the reasons which prevented so desiralile ,iii 
object was the want of room at Addiscombe. Now he lu'gged to re- 
mind the Court, th.it on .i tornu r occasion amotion had been hrouglil 
forward, recommending to tin- Directors to take into eousidei almn 
certain circnmstanc< s respecting the College at Addiseomhe, with the 
view that that Institution might be <lispensed with, and the expenses of 
that estahlishment s.ived to ilie Company, ami that gentleimm, iii'te.id 
of sending their sons to Addiscondng bfi- the purpose (d aeipiiring siidi 
seieneos as werg neces^alv, might h** .dhwved to send tliein to <iiu 
place, jirovided that tlu'y aeijuinnl a sultirienl knowledge of their aif 
This (jiiestion occupied the ('ourt three da\s of earnest (h'bate, and lie 
bad no doubt that if tin- (|ueslion had hi en juit in any reasonable lime 
on any of those days, the motion woidd have been carried in the atliim- 
ative ; but the (|uestiou not having been |)Ut till about half-past seven 
o’eloek in the eveiung, at which time man\ ge itlemen had left lie' 
Court, some fiom fatigue, others from h)ve of their dinmn-s, the pre- 
vious vpiestion was carried. He vvendd, however, take the lihertv '»( 
suggesting, for the evvnsideration of the Directors, though he stood eii 
that obscure side of the (‘ourt, that if eonlirmed experience proved tlmt 
gentlemen could he as fairly educated for all lu'edfnl purposes privatelv 
a,s publicly, not to think it beneath them to consider, whether it would 
not be a great ]uddic benefit, Imth as regarded purse and policy, to vie 
away with the ('ollege at Addiscombe, and to ojieu that spaeious ami 
magnificent place, Ilailcybury, for the education of the infantry and 
artillery. 

Thk Chairman thmigbt it noeessavv, before be answered the hmi. 
Proprietor, to assurif'liim that the Directors did not consider that side 
of the House, on which the lion. Proprietor stood, a.s obscure. ^Hth 
respect to the subject which the bon. Pjoprietor had mentioned, he 
could state to him, that it would iu due time come under the consideru' 
tion of the Court of Directors. 
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Grant to TirE IMAUQris ok IIastinos. 

The OHAiRMAN^iniorniod tlie ( ourt, that it was madi' further sik'nal 
^ for the purpose of subinittiny; to it for coiifinnatiou tht' Ursolinion of 
the last (Jencral Court, appro\lni>- of the Kesolution of the ('ourt of 
the 3d of Au<ruht, |rrantin;^- to tlie present Manpiis of ICbtiiios tlie mho 
of 20,000/. on the grounds therein stated.’ 

Mr. 11. Jackson re(iiiesled that tlie resolution of tlinnks to the late 
Manpiis of Hastings, of the 11th of Deeeinher, ISKi, re.^peetiugr the 
Nepaul war—the resolution of the Court of Direetors of the L^tfth of 
Ajiril, 181}), reeoininending a grant »>f (iO.OOO/ to the late Mivninis— the 
resolution of the Court of Proprietors ol the 10th of dune, 181}), a|)[)ro\ing 
of that grant— the resolution of thanks of tlie ('(nirt of Projiriefors, of 
the 28th of May, 1822 — the resolution of the Court of l)ire(‘tor>? of the 
.3ril of August, 1822, and l.istly, the ivsolulion iniiuediately before the 
Couit, which was conseiiuent on that of the 3rd of Aumist, should be 
read. 

The whole ot these resolutions were aeeonllnulv re. id by the clerk. 
The last resolution slateil in sulistaiu'e that tin* ('ourt, luuiiig taken into 
consideration the distressed situation of the present .Marijuis of Hastings, 
tlie Marehioness, and the other iiKunbers ot the f.uiiils, ami believing it 
eondueive to the high eharaeti'r whiidi h.id aluavs been iiminlained by 
the Past India (hunpanv, not to sutler the iinuiediate sncci'ssor of one of 
its most distinguished Gmernors-General to remain siihjeel to the eon- 
timial pressure ot pecuniary ditlieiilties, recommend to the (leiuu'al ( auirt 
a grant of 20, 0(10/ to tin' present M.inpiisol ll.i.stings, in order to enable 
him to take imssession of his paternal mansion 

Mr. Jackson advi'rti'd to the resolution of the Court, granting b‘0,00(V. 
to the late Manpiis of Hastings 'I'lie <d»jeel of tie* Court in making that 
grant, was that it should be lor the benelil of the Manpiis, tlii' Mar- 
eliioiu'ss, and their is.siie. He wished theiefoir to know' tht' jiroportions 
in which it had pleased the Directors to settle that grant. 

The Cii \IRMA\ stated that the (iO.OOt)/. had been put into the hands of 
Trustees, and the j)ro|)ortions in which it h.ol been s(Utied, were, one 
moiety to the present Alanpiis of ll.istings, and the other moiety to the 
four daughters of the late Manpiis. 

Mr. WiouAM said, that if he reeolleeteil lightly, tiu* propi'rty h.id bei'ii 
invi'sted in land, during thi“ lives ol the .M.inpiis and M.ireliioness ot 
Hastings, and that on their demise it would bill to the pie&ent Manpii.*^, 
upon his Jiaving 30, 000/. to his sisti r. 

The Chairman observed, that that was jint the jiroportioii he had 
stated. 

Mr. R. Jackson stated that a jiraetiee, wdiieli w.is ipiiti consistent 
^vith the eoristitution of the ('ourt, h.id, of late ye.us, been discoii- 
tinued — that of originating motions for grants <d mom v in the General 
Court. Now, the General ( 'ourt, however, was (allied ti»getlier merely 
to confirm the Rendution of the Court rd' Directors, it was rpiile im- 
possible for persons out of doors, who re.id tlu se tilings, not to be led 
into the belief that the Court of Directors had notliin.g el.se to do but 
to read certain papers, and to call iijion the Proprietors tor their appro- 
bation. It was, however, of the last eonseqnenee to the Proprietors, 
of PnglUnd should belii've that they eoiitinued 
those aeliberative functions wbieh the Legis- 
cuj, and which jthey would renounce if they 
2 li 2 
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sunk into the perpetual habit of passively approvingf of the Resolutions 
of the Court of Directors. He did not make these observations with the 
slightest feeling of disrespect to the hon. gentlemen within the bar, but 
but he had stated thus much, because he had come down to the Court 
with a substantive motion, which he did not mean to move in terms 
which would require a .second meeting of the (’ourt for its approbation, 
nor would olfend the fcelin;'s of any one. He could not consent to re- 
cord pauperism against the family of iMar<|uis of Hastings, as was done in 
the Resolution as it stood at present. He did not mean to disparage that 
'Resolution. He dared to say that the framer.s of it might have had wise 
reasons for wording it as th<‘y had, but tlie Proprietors were only to con- 
sider that paper as it stood before them. He would ascsume that the 
Directors were satisfied of that wliich tlicy had withheld from the Pro- 
prietors ; they wen' satisfied of “ the continued pressure of peeuniai'y 
circumstances on a boy of nineteen fhat they were satisfied of the e.\- 
treme distress of the family — the proof of all which, nevertheless how- 
ever satisfactory to themselves, they had withheld from the Proprietors, 
and that, instead of it, there came, for the edification of future General 
Courts, one of the most meagre rejmrts ever heard, as forming the 
ground of th(i General Court's proceedings. The Report stated that 
the 20,000/. was given to tlu' Manpiis of Hastings on account of his p.ui- 
perisiu and known distress; and who, it ha<l been stated at the lust 
(h)urt, without such assistance, would be obliged to lie on bare boards. 
He intended to make a motion to alter the idirasi'ology of the Resolu- 
tion, as he w'ould prove to the Coiiit that the Resolution contradicted 
its own preamble. It sets out with a declaration of great regard to the 
Manpiis of Hastings, the Marchione.ss, and the rest of the family, and 
concludes with providing for only one of them. He reniembe 4 *eu that, 
in the year IHP), when it was jiroposed to givi*. ()(),(H)0/, to tl»e Marquis 
of Hastings, it was asked how it woiihl ojierate on tlie Marchioness and 
her family, in the event of the decea.se of tlie Marquis. And what was 
the ans.vver? \Miy, that the Marchione.ss would find both a husband 
and a father, in the General Court ; which e.xpre.ssloii was reeeivetl with 
universal aeelainalion. And was it tlius that they showed their eoa- 
si.steney with their profe.ssioii", liy declaring that they gave a.ssistance to 
the family of the late Marquis of 1 lasting!?, not from a regard to hia 
memory, iior from friendshi|) to his family, Imt on the naked and dis- 
graceful ground of pau]»erisin, which, if it really existed, delicacy should 
iiavo concealed. He was sorry he eoiild not,williout causing delay, make 
a motion to double the amount of the grant, and he regretted tliat the 
Directors had not taken the |»recaution of naming the separate indivi- 
dual of the family of the late Manpiis, in the residution. He could, 
however, without inconvenience, move an amendment of the terms of the 
resolution, so that no insidious friend of the present Marquis of Hastings 
should be able to .say to him, that he had no obligation to give a single 
farthing to hi.s family. He denied that the Court of Proprietors had any 
proof of the poverty of the family, without which they ought not to pre- 
sume to pronouiK'e the. sentence of pauperism against it. Could any niiwi 
hoar the resolutions, which had be,en read that day in Court, and see no 
grounds to give the Manpiis of Hastings money, without the excuse of 
bare boards, and the pecuniary obligution.s of a youth of nineteen, who, he 
would venture so say, had never been called upon to pay away a single 
farthing, except for cricket-bats and riding horses. The honourable 
Chairman had informed the Court of tlie generous disposition of tliis 
young man, and that there was no fear but that ho would provide for his 
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mollier and sisters ; but would not the HoTiound)lc ('luununu luuffh, if a 
solicitor should recommend him to leave out an important cl;msi« in u 
family settlement, in order to rely on the <jood disposition of a \oiilh of 
nineteen. He (Mr. R.) mu.st say that he heard tl»e verv best aeconnt of 
the Ma®|uis of Ilastirurs, but was any reliaiu'c to he plaecol on tlie ami- 
ability of a youth of nineteen. He ne\er could ai^ree, that the Miinjiiis of 
Hastings’ services had been fidly recpiited in 1H|}), (10,001)/. uas (granted 
to himlfor his military abilities’ as the IVoprietor^ had ua (locuments to 
justify them in rewarding him as a statesman. 'Three years elapsed Innu 
that tinu'-, and durintr the wlude time \erv sph'iidid talents as a slat(‘smaii 
were added to the abilitie.s of a soldier When he first went to India, the 


paper of the Company was at a diseonnt, hut lu-fore lu* cauu' hack, he 
raised it above par, and ended h\ leaving the 'I nnisiirvoverllowinir. which 
he had found einjity. He then reipiested le.i\e to mUuiii home, hut uhen 
he received the intimation of the desiri* (d the Directors tor hiin to sfav 
until lii.s successor arrived, he aiiswm’ed that lifrwas hound to olu'y their 
wishes, and to stay. To jinh/e ol the merits ol the late .Manpiis ot 
Ifasting's, the (Vmrt hiul oulv to lecolh'ct tin* contents ol the Kesohitiou 
nftlie (roneral Court of ISlO, expre.-dnu-, upon his application to return 
home, deep rejrret at that cireiimstance, r(“\ie\\ine his wlude administra- 
tion, and then pronouncing in termsthe most uiatilyinr to hinis< It, aiul to 
the puhli(‘,thaladministratioi' to hi' one uninteri u|>t(Mlseiics ol statesman- 
like talent. Then how was it proposed to make a return for*lhos(' scow ices ? 
lly placiiii* a record of jiaiipi'i'ism ai^ainst his laiuilv ,u Inch noi'^t and would, 
us loiiiif as there w'as a marti’i''int ju-rson in existence, put it in the juiwiT 
of such pm'sons to taunt this (‘xcidlent woman, lu*r children, and Ikm' 
eliildren’.'t children, by ridcrrin^ totlu* re«-ordsof that t oiirt, and sliowin:^ 
that 000/. had been !j,i\(Mi to thmii on account oi then lyiiuf on ban* 
boards. He believed that there was not a mdilmuau in the land but 
Would reijard as an honour to be allowed to enjoy the hand ot anv ol the. 
younj,^ dau!,diters of the .Marchioness id llastiue', howeviT trilling fheii 
iortiine niiL(ht be. He beTuwed tlu*ir loitiiiie v\as iiol nioic than 100/. 
per annum; yet their names had not bemi mentioned in tin- Ib-solution at, 
all, but the vv hole of the ^runt was confmed to the \ounn Ljenih'man II. 
was his object, in the amendment he intended to move, to enhance the 
material part of the Resolution, lie rested nothin;'' on tin* hitc .M.uipiis s 
services, because they had been aekiiowh'd^'^eil by K'jieatcd and ciowi ed 
Courts, vvhiidi had already -iven full and ample testiinon) to the .Nolde 
Martpiis’s merits. A;miii he uryed that the Cenera! ( oun was cntitleil 
to be treated with more eereimuiy in the Report-, wlneh the oiirt ol 
Directors were eumpelled, hy Act of Parliament, ami the ( ompany s 
hv-lavvs, to lay liefore them. In the resent iristaiiee, t he ( oiirt ot 
Directors had feeoininemled this ;raiit; on what -rounds No doe.i- 
niciits whatever were thereto ^how how this .Ibistnons lamily hml he- 
coine involved in distress — illustrious In* said, lor it was no ' . 

inent to their lustre that they had lelt that peeimiury pressiin u ‘ 
'isited the greufest an.l bc.'t of noiuhni'l. I he ''“''I'.' 
his faults, wna no gambler J be «ih no profligate; lie u, is V 

atlacheilto his wife ami ehililren. The ilispersron of In. f;"bnii > ai 
mainly to be ascribed to an iiicon.-iderati* spirit o f^nuiosi v. iv» 
then, ^should that Company band it down to 

praise, that they came forward and be, stowed a sum > the 

^•speratc di.streles of this noble family ? '1 his 

not prove economical to the < ’ompany in the eml. He. had read a ;r at 
number of the petitions presented to the Directors, and every one ot 
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them commenced with huulln^i^ the accustomed liberality of the Court. 
Petitioners would, however, henceforth commence witu statinj^ that, 
havin^r learned tliat tlie (h}in])any extends its mnnificencc— to what? Not 
as a reward to eminent .services, for there was a distinct consideration 
of necessity made in the Kesolution; namely, to cnal)lc a yoiinjf j^entlc- 
inwi to furnish two housCN, hut the ('ompany c.ttended its muuificenec 
to any one not <‘onnected witli it, wlio mii^ht be under the pressure of 
pecuniary ol)lii>ations. 

The h'ariied IVojirictor concluded l>y moving'’, us his amendment, that 
tlie wonls following be sulnnilted for the original llesolntion; ‘Tliat 
tills Court, referring*- to its former llcsolnlions respeetini;' the late Mar- 
(juis of Hastings, his Alarchione.'-s and family, residve, that a furllier stiio 
of 20,000/. lie granted to trustees, for the express iiurposc of cnahlin!^ Ok* 
pri'sent Marijuis, when of ai^e, to fake ])oss(sssi((ii of Jiis paternal maiiMon, 
uml morij elfectually eonsl|lt the honour ami hapjiinos of the I)oua^(T 
IVlareliioness and the rest of tiie family.’ By adoptinn’ this amendment, 
the (amrt w'ould ])Ut it out of tlie power id' any artful ailmirer to peiMiade 
the Marijuis that the s>rant was intended sohdy for himself, lleliaiKc 
ouLifhl ne\('r to hi' placed ntmeeessaiilvon the s»’ood ipialities of any iinli- 
vidual. The learuml Proprietor, in illustration of this princijile, relalf'd 
an anecdote which had lia]»pened within his knowledne, respi'ctiiiij; a 
youu;,^' man of r;mk, whom his mother had loved witli a fondness akin lo 
idolatry. Slu* had even taken him in her carriai;<' to one of the Bishnp', 
and eiitnuited a blessini> on his lieml ; yet this \ 01111*4 havin 4 ' iiiitur- 
tunately mixeil in bad com|)any, his father had been dead only a few hoiii \ 
when the fond mother reeei\ed notice to cpiit the family mansion foi 
over. It was to t;uaid aiiaiiwl the ])ossiliility of <w\\ eonseijuenee" 
these with that ordinary <lei;r('e of jirndem e with which family M'tth'- 
incnts were made', that tlie Bearne*! Proprietor moved his Amendment 

'riie Chairman did not IVid coinjK'lent to follow thi‘ learned jiroprictnr 
through all the details of his six'ceh. ’I'he honourable (Tentleman 't.itisl, 
that tiiere wais no ground betoietlu’ Com t foi 41 anting, the sum of 2(),(><*ll/ 
to the Manpiis of 1 l.isiini^s ; but Ik' must recollect, that the neci'S'itie "t 
the late Manjnis had been laid befor** the Court, when it waspro|MiM(l 
to ^iie him the sum of ()0,000/. 'I'he hononr.ibh' ^enthmun di<l net 
think my declaration siillieient, of the unfortunate jiosiiiim id' tin* faiuili, 
nor did he wish a record of pauperism to lu' handed down to po'-teriii. 
though ht“ would have no olijeetion to inv humg before the Comt a cre- 
ditor and debtor account of the propei ty of the present IMunpiis H'' 
had felt deejily gratiiiml, when the jiroprietors, on the last geiieiMl 
Court, took liis word lor thew mattiws. Some ohseiwations had lieea 
made at last Court, that it would be worse tlian nothing to put a man 
into one of these houses, with only an income of 1,000/. a year. Ihit h 
must he rememhered, that this grant would enalde tlie family to lb*' 
gether, and thereby to join their re-ourees, to maintain, in some deuree, 
that rank to which they were entitled. He was as great a friend to tin’ 
IManpiis of Hastings, on puhlie grounds, as the honourahle proprietor 
hiimself, and it was on that at count that he at first jiroposcd to gi\e tin' 
sum of 40,000/., Init that proposition was abandoned, because the sum 
was thought too great. He, therefore, thought the obseryatioii of the 
hijtiourahle Proprietor, on the ineagrencss of the rt^port, uncalled ti'r, 
and he believed it was not the intention of the ('ourt, when they agre*''! 
to relieve the necessities of the IMarrpiis of Hastings, to compel him to 
sign a deed to give protection to his family. Under all these circiun- 
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stances, he himented the course uhleli t1ie learned 1 .. 1 

rSrsT.;;^ 

m««. ,u,bl,. w,„n;iu nnor ,.v„i,.,| ; w, ,h,. ( ■„,„ , M „„.|.t ll» n,' 
Hlj.r.|u,, noed,',! |,,„| |,i,„ ,„ 

Milule (lulv ; ,mil tlin'cforc ii «ii- rnniv M,-,K-i„us i„ i|i,‘ niTliirm- 
.iiKC of tli.it iluty to lii-i own v|iohl,iocoo, .Il ls llo ri’ am i,,. 

(■aMoiiforthon, fooojoio tl,o,oon» noo, to ,|„. |•i|■,|, C 

t a),|„.or«l „ 1,00 tl,,,l tio- Iranool IVopnaloi- 1, a a ,i,,v ,,11,./ , : 

hur, iu)d he liopcd the ( ouit Mould abide (>\ it. f|,st ie>oliiiion. 

(Kuierul TiidiiN’TON hoju'd du« learned l’n)]u-ielor uould atleiid lo (lie 
recomniendalioii of tlie ( luur, and Mitlidrii^ hi. aniendiiieni. Though 
hediMkedtheMordino (,( tlie oiioin.d le.oliitioii, \et to a\ oid .l.uno r he 
JUHddvole torit. The^i|•tU(^oflhe late .Mai.|ui.‘o| 1 1.Minu. e^ erv one 
knew, uiKi ten men muted so i„,,nv t-ood (|ualili<'. as he did 1 1,- u l.hed 

llie Coiui to n.ant the .,,1.1 <d' 
•tiMKHI/ to his fainilj ; lor lihu shoit a ua\ uoiiM t<o|o ndime 

their diirieuUies, wlueh lie leuTt.xl ha<I hn-n s,, ,)„ldiel\ eMKi.e,! ' il.< 
hnix'd, however, tliid Mune ^ood uoiild aiis,> (loiii this evil, and that this 
diseiissioii would have some elleei on the Mo/ianfnr, (’liailesX. 

lie (liHieuItich ot tin* Mi!n|iiis (d Ifadinns oii<;inallv aiose lioni the 
hospitality shown hy him to that Alonateli ami tlie I'lnieli noldes.,. al 
the tune when tjiey weie tin own h\ disUe.s mi this i.land, and In' 
tnistedthat tin* Freneh Kinu v.('nhl edn-ider this lio.iutali(\ ,is a dehl of 
t he Crown of Friinee 'I'he sum of uould M-aindv he niis.< d hy 

that Kin^f, while it would :idd mali-rialK to the eomfoi 1 o| ihehmiilvid’ 
the Maninis id J lii.stiiii'-, 1'lie e-dhint (’ropiietor eonelmhd hy dee'lar- 
ih^' Ins intention ofvolini' for lie* oiieinal motloti, |l•^| i!i.' niai' il.il part 
oihodi th^ motions hid'ore du' t'onii shotild he InU 


Mr. Ill’, Mr: said, he had siippoi ted the aim'mlimmt, wliidi in ^pilll ua. 
the same Us lu' had moved at the hist (ieneial t 'oml I le levelled that, 
^he lion, ('halrniaii ojijiost'd d,e amemlPient, and ai led int onsl'-tenilv 
"idi his own feelini^.s, nieielv heia.i-- he li.id .intied the oi i^iiial K.d 
'I'oliition. U idi ri'^pect to vuiat the ho. i Dejuilv Ciiaiim.ia h.id ',ud ol 
os learned tiiend Ixdiie a <! i\ h di ml the Ian in making an .iim ndnienl, 
on tile second Im’elili^ ol the Comt, he did mil think l!),it nhjeetinn 
at all leievant on the pri'M nt oeea.ion, )i' the Lejid.ilme appointed 
h second ineetlup' to he held, to eu.dile the Ihopiifim to eonsjder 
hnat ^they had enacted on the fii-t. Thc'e two heinn (Ij( only 
hhjeetions which liad heeu nre'xl aealimf tin' aim ndim .'.I, he ap- 
Jiealcd to the liherulilv ol llii“ C oiiil lo do thl' a( t ol ei,i< e, ulflioiil 
iieeoinpanyinif it with tho-e evprc'sioji", cd' wlii< h tin' iMah';ii,inl and ill- 
iiaturcd iniirht always avail then.Mdvc', to lelleet on thi ih 'eeutkiiits of 
this noble tainily. Whv, wlimi all wej(“ a^r -ed in suhn on e, should any 
teelinieality impede tin* aeromphshmeut of their vddie'.^ Jlis learimd 
t'rieml (Air. H, Jackson) had hvo ohji'cl'. The (ir.t was, to make thi ^ 
jote consistent with that of foimei davs; that ua. e\presply for the 
henefit of the late Manpiis, the Ahindiione's^ and tlu'ir i-nie, in sii,h 
iiHiliner as the Court of Dircelors inihdil deem e,\|)(‘dient. Tin* Companv 
should act iu this case as in that oi their own faiinly. lii.s learned I'l ieml 
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had related one anecdote of filial in^ratitn^dc, which should impress the 
mind of the (leneral dourt. Wliy should a contiiijifency be wished in 
this instance, which had been wisely a\oided in 1819? The second 
object of the amendment was to remove the words u hich seemed to cast 
reflections on the family intended to be benefited. Before he sat down, 
he wished to clear lumself from a misrepresentation which had appeared 
in a report of the hist Court’s mcetim;, impuling to him words quite tlie 
opposite of what he bad uttered. He thoui;bt tliat the Court should not 
j;‘rant money to public servants only because they were poor, unless tlu'y 
Avere entitled to reward on account of their <^oo<i services ; and he made 
that ol)serv!\tion on inirpose to j^'uard himself a'^ainst the misrepresenta- 
tion of winch lie complained. 

Mr. M'kcdino thoujrht tliat the services of the late Manpils of 
llastin^-s had not only been lilu'rally, but beyond measure requited ; 
and he tlierefore thought that it would have been impos.sible to have 
obtained a j>rant of 20,000/. from this Court, on the <; round of pnhlic 
services. Upon thcsi* <‘onsid(‘rations he apjirovcd of the vote of the 
Court of Diieetors, w!io i^o'anted this sum fiom moti\es of comjais- 
sion. It w;is upon this principle that the willows of otlicers were ^n'anied 
pensions. Before he sat down, he could not help adverting to the stato- 
inent of the leariu'il Proprietor, who complained of the c.xposure of the 
jirivate necessities of tlu' Marqui^ of Hastings’ family, at the same tinie 
that he would have the Chairman come down to the Court with a debtor 
and creditor account of their allairs. He ihou^dit it honourable to the 
Directors that they had consulted tin* fe(dini>s of the family, and abstained 
from mentioninn- their ilistress but in oeiu'ral terms. 

Captain IMAxrii'rm slated, that the honourable Proprietor who had just 
sat down denied the possibility of i^iantini,^ the sum of 20,1)00/. for the 
hcrviees of the late Manpiis of Hastiiu>s, wliereas the resolution, on the 
very face of it, distinelly proclaims that that money should be pn\cn for 
his services, (Mr. Weediiii^: ‘ I said sen ices alone.’) He (Captain Max- 
field) tboin,dit that tlie imrse of the (’ompany was not open to the claiiiin 
of ]U'i\ate distress, ami that it was only for the services of the amiahle. 
and estimable Maripus of Hastim^s that relief w'as atVordod to Ids famil). 
Since the amendment had been jirojmsed, a question had occurred to 
him, wldeli beshoidil like to Inne aiiswereil, as upon the answer depended 
the maimer in which he should \ole. The (jnestiouwas, whether it would 
be lei^al to amend the resolution of the Uourt of Directors, and consider 
this as the second readiiui^ of the !>rant, or whether the Court would not 
thercliy be thrown back into furtlier delay ? 

Mr. U. iCvcKSox iiiforiued the honourable Proprietor, that as tlie 
amount of the sum remained unaltered, no delay would be occasioned to 
the Court. 

Captain IMaxfiulu then expressed bis determination to support the 
amendment, for no man was more willhn( than himself to convey this 
boon to the family in the w’ay most ;,Tateful to their feelings. 

An bon. DiKKCTon, whose name we could not learn, read a Ilesohi' 
tion of the Court of Directors in 1814, by wdiicli, in consideration of 
the eminent seriiees of the late Viscount Melville, during 17 years that 
be nresided over the Board of Control, a sum of 20,000/. wus granted 
to liis exociitor.s, at the rate (Tf 2,000/. per annum, to be applied in 
liquidation of his debts. It was evident, from this vote, that pecu- 
niary distress was by no means a novel ground for a grant from that 
Court, 
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Tlie Chairman thoucrlit it npoossary to say a few words on llio ^vmunds 
whicli oonipclled him to brinjr forward the motion under disensMon — 
An hon. Proprietor hud made some observations on the services of the 
Marquis of Hastiiijrs. He was sure that thev all hi;(hlv estimated those 
services; but he be,£r<(cd distinctly to say, that unless tile services of the 
late Manjuis had been accompanied by the distress of his family, he 
should never have brouj^ht this proposition before the Court. 

Mr. R. Jackson was surprised that the recjnest to withdraw his 
amendment should be accompanied by one uniform arj^nment in its 
favour. One bon. Centleman had stated that it was bad taste in liim to 
rc(|uire some jrround for volini!: the liO, ()()()/. ; but he must tell that Inm. 
Proprietor that it was the Act ol Parlianumt which required the t,mmnds 
to be stated on which a vote of money was made If the Directors in- 
tended to ^^rant this money on account «»f the distress of tlie j)resent 
Marquis of Ilastinirs, they were bound to show him that sncli distress 
existed. Had the Directors fori;otten that Mr. ('annini(, when at the, 
head of the Board of (’ontnd, refused to sanction one of their Keso- 
lutions,^ because they had not conqdied with the terms of their Cottsti- 
tntion, in fouiidinn' their Resolution on a full report from the Piaquielors. 
The hon. Deputy Chairman had sjtoken of tin' bad j^race of enjoinin^r 
on this yoiin^,Mnan the necessity ofobevin*;- the I'iflh Commandment; 
hut he thoni^ht it was tin' wisest plan to make semirity doubly secure. 
Bis object was, to do away vvith tin* hoiTible stii;m.i of paujrcrism, and 
he should therefore persist in his aineinlinent. 

The (hrAiH.MAN e.xplained. Mr. Cannini^’s refusal to sanetion one of 
their jn‘ocee<lin<,,^s wms L;roun<l('rl on tin* ciicuinstance that the Company 
had inadvertently t^ranted a pension for a loru^er ix'iiod than their ('bar- 
ter extended to. He could not undeivtand how the Tni.^tt'c's were to act 
under the amendment of the learned Proprietor. How eonid they foi'cr*, 
liy any kn^il proeeedintjs, the vonrii; Matajuis ‘ tnora' eircc'tnally to eon- 
Milt trie honour and happiness of lln* J)ovvaqer Maia'hioiiess, anil the r’est 
of the family?’ 

Mr. R. Jackhov pointed out that tin' orij^inal motion, though it 
opened by advertirm to the situation of tlie present Maripiis, arnl the 
other members of the family of his late illustrious father, eonebided hy 
statinnr that the Intended grant was ‘ lor the In'oelit of the present 
J^larqnis, and for the express purjrose of erialdmg Inm, vvherr of age, to 
Cike possession of his puterrrul mansion;’ thus eonlining the mlvuntagi* 
to the IMarqnis alone, arnl neglecting tin* other rnemln'rs of the fatrrily. 
Die object of the amcinlmi'nt was to create, if not a leguil, at least a 
Jnoral obligation on the Maniuis to pr'ovhle for his mother arnl sisters. 
R it was wrong to mention tire family at the end of the KeMibition, it 
"as equally wrong to mention them at the beginning. 

Sir John Doylk having abstairrcrl frami all participation In the debate, 
did not intend, at that hour, to inflict a speech on the Court ; hut he irriist 
■‘*f'y, that if, in any quarter of the globe, an irniiviilual could be, found in 
whose character confidence might he jrlaccd, it might cijiially he the 
present Marquis of Hastings, .though his age did not exceed nineteen 
.vt’urs. He did not make this observation as a reason for negdeeting anv 
precautions. On the contrary, he agreed in the propriety of the atnend- 
>nent. Every person that he heard out of (mart, when speaking of this 
grunt, observed what a pity it was, when tlic Court of Directors vvhs dis- 
posed to reward collaterally the services of the late Marquis of Hastings, 
they should tarnish their amiable acts by resting it on such a 
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foundation. lie was sure that the Directors, individually, would perform 
an act of grace in the most gracious manner, and it was strange that tliis 
feeling should he lost when they were taken collectively. The amend- 
ment wa.s not on’ensive to the feelings of any one, and he entreated the 
Directors, without considering from what side of the bar it came— for 
benevolence was abundant on both sides — to agree to the amendiiu'iit 
proposed. He should be highly delighted, if he could say to the obj(’ct^ 
of tins vote, ‘ If you had l»een in ('ourt, you would liave seen that the 
whole (juestion was, how to give the money graciously.’ 

’J'hc (biAiUMAN .stated, that it was very painful for him to say any 
thing more on tlie subject; but lu' felt that he should do his duty hv 
going straight forward with the original re.solution. The Court ncii,* 
well aw'are of his feelings, lie felt dCcply the position in which he \\>h 
placed, but he would do his duty lirml\ . He would support tin* Ile^olii- 
tu)U to which he had atlived his signal ure. After all that had pas'cil, 
what signitied a few words? On the ground of nccc‘'sily the vote was 
clearly made, and on that ground he supported it, coupled with the pre- 
cmiiiciit .services of the late iManpiis. Hi' tlicrefon* moved, that the 
original words proposed to be left, stand jiart (tf the motion; vvbicli wa> 
carried in tlie allirmative, by a gri'al tnajoiity. 

The original motion was (hen jmt, and agreeil to by the whole Court, 
with the exception of three Directors. 

The Court then adjourned. 


Dinnkk to Loro Wii.mvm llcvrixcK, nv tiii: Ka.st Jvom 
Covi I'AN’Y. 

From a ('orr<spontlrut of the ‘ Tun<!'! 

On Wednesday, the l)ireet<M*sof tlie Cast India (Company gave a grand 
dinner, at tlie London 'ravern, to Lord William Ih'iilinek, the Coverinu- 
Ociieral of India, upon the occasion of his departuiefor that eouiitia 
The Hon. Hikoi Lin'osay in the chair. 

lleport had excited ji vast expectation. It was .said tliat the diiitici' 
alom* was to be ebaiged at tlie rale of IJ guineas a-head. (Vrtaiii il iw 
tliat a greater profii'-ioii of expeiisivi' delicacies was never witnexsed at a 
tavern before. The dinner had iieeii ordered, we uiiderslaiid, for 
persons — it)() might have heeu aeeoniiuodated fiom the materials whieii 
were gathered logi'ther from disiaut countries, to exhibit the wealth "1 
tlii.s ]iowerfuI Coinpauv illr. Bleadcn liad been ordered to ‘ .'■to]) at in) 
ex]ieiise,’ ami be |)ro(bieed a feast wbieli it would not be easy toparalhl 
The decorations of the great room were simple, but costly in an extreim’ 
degree. 'Hie dishes and howls on the lahle at wiiieh the ('hairnuui and 
the principal gue.sts sat, were of solid gold. iMr. Bleaden had found if 
necessary, upon the oeeasion, to hire plate of Messrs, ftmidelland Bridges 
and the ipmiitity mayhegue.^sed at, from the fact that the loan cost iifiulv 
400/. Me recognized amongst the nio.st*massivp articles, an urn wliiCf 
belonged to his late Royal Highness the Duke of York. This expensive 
set-out of the tables was the oulv noveltv we observed in tlie arrange- 
ments, with tlie exeejition of the window hlinds, on some of which wire 
- painted tlm Anns of the 12ast India Company, w Idle the (uty Arms hl.r/d 
upon others. The two gallerie.^, in which iiiusieians are generally in tin' 
habit of exhibiting, were filled with beautiful exotic plants and llow i'r'' ; 
and, in fact, the whole scene was made to revive the recollections of the 
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oldest menihcrs of the Company who had visited Imlia, of the hij'h per- 
feetion of’Eastern hospitality.* 

It was expected that a _i,nTat mnnher of (he nol)ility would he present, 
but the various en^nif^cments preiiously to tlie eommeneemeiit of tlie 
Parliamentary Session interfered with that expectation. Report slated 
that 15 Dukes had been itnited, and multitude's of persons as.sc'mbled 
at the doors, to ^a‘t a of the .\ri''toeraey of the ecuintrj ; luit 

it seems that the Directors had resohed to limit the imitations to a more 
moderate number of the first ranks. 'I'he oiiK uobleim'ii we oli.seiwed 
\N ere, the noble Lord wlio was the piineipal nue>r, Ikirl Dmlb'v, liord 
Rexley, Lord (leor^j^e Rentiiiek, liOtd Tenti'rdeii, Loid Plliot, and Lord 
(leoi'f^e Seymour. Amon;.»-t the comp. my wc'tc, lic'-idt"' a i^reat nmidier 
of Baronets and (leiuM-al Olliet'iN, the Loid (’liief Justice' of ilic Com- 
nion Pleas, Sprin;it* Rice, lils(| , Sir Thomas Lawrenet', Capl.iin Parry, 
tS.e &e. Tlie i,mllant Captain’, s nauu', e.jmn beimt anuouneed, excited 
a considerable si'iisation. There were 21 Diieetors piesenl at llu' enter- 
tainment. It was lU’arly eii^lil o'clock befoK' the < oiupaiiy sit dow n to 
dinner; there weri' three com m's. After the cloth had been removed, 
The ('HAiiiMAN <ta\e, ‘ Tin Kiny.’ (I’our times four ) 

He then rose to jiropose tlu' health of tlu' Lord lliith ,\diuiral, in 
doiiiij; which he spoke of tlu' eonde''eendinij maimer in which the Ro\al 
Duke had acted upon eiery oeeasion on which it had been found lU'ces- 
.sary to ajipeal to him ; and ol the iiiteie''l uhi<‘h his Ro\al IliithnesH 
uniformly took in llu' maritime allaiis of India This wa-^ siiikinirly 
(’xemplified in bin eoiiduct with ie-<peet to the llomitav Maiines The 
health of th(‘ Lotd lli<*h .\(lmiial was then di.mk with three limes three, 
and with warm 1ml not nois\ ('nthu^ia^m 
The next toasts were — ‘ rim Ro\al rainiK ’ (Thtei' times threi'.) 
And, ‘ The Na\y and Army ’ 

The CtiAiiiMVN then lo^e to propo-i' the health o( Imnl \\ llliain 
Rentiiiek. He said that he felt the hielie-l uralilieation m perforiniiiL;- 
tlu' <lnty of proposiiuf the health of the nobb- L(»id who had undertaken 
the imjiortant task ot eon’rmne the l-.a'lern \\oild — <d sii|>ei Intendinir 
the interests, and kecpln;t iindei eonlnd, 1(10,0(10, DUO (>1 jmo|de — 
(Lheers ) Those aroumi him wi're .iwaie oi tin' n.iioK' id mi imjiortant 
a responsibility, ami they' ueie aLo aw ui' ol the talent^, manliim"-, and 
inteeiitvof tlii' noble person who h.nl ondei t<d\< n the Ini-'t. lie Wiii 
eoininccd that the «treat <lnti(''- of the (lo\ eminent would lie |i('ifoinied 
in such a manner as would beneht the Indian and Ri iti^h eommiinilie", 
tuul secure for the noble Jail d ibe a|iproliation ol all (I'heeis ) 1'he 
experience which Lord William Rentiiiek had had, jiut it liejond all 
doubt that he was well ipialihed lor tin sitmiliou to whi( h Cmeimnent 
had appointed him. The clmiee h.nl fully met the wi'lc's ot the ( om- 

E , whose interests were .mi \it.dly e<me( nn il in the piospenty of 
2rn affairs ; ami they hojied and helie\e<l that he would letiirn to 
this eountry,after InuiiiM rendered imjuiilant sei\iee>in ihis i(re.it office, 
and rci’cive the ijj'ratefnl thinks ol the lonmmiiily tor his <'\eitioiis. 
(Cheers.) The (diuinnan then Loi\e ‘ d lie health ot lii-rd \\ illiam Reii- 
linck, and success to him.’ (Thre<‘ tiiiu s thiee.) 


— — — ^ ^ 

* Thi.s representation of theexpeiui\e nature of the, eiWertairiment, 
has been contradieted hy another (.’orrcspondeiit of the ‘ 1 iinc-V who 
signs himself ‘ A Guest.’ 
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Lord William Bentinck then rose, to return thanks : 

* Gentlemen,— I rise to return thanks for the honou^ which yrtii liave. 
done me, in drinking- my health, and for the warmth with which you 
have cheered the mcntum of iny name, associated as it has been with 
the interests of the country for which 1 am on the point of takincf my 
departure. I also l)c<,'‘ leave to thank the honourable (chairman, in par- 
ticular, for thcMcry kind and flattcrinic manner in which he proposed 
the toast. 

* Mr. (diiiirman and Gentlemen of the Direction, This day ouj^ht to 
have been to me one of complete and unalloyed i^ratiiicatioii j but it is 
not so. iMy satisfaction is j^reatly clouded ny our recent loos of that 
liberal and accomplisluMl statesman, who not loiuf since was himself the 
object of your choice for the icry oflicc which I hold, and under whose. 

, now silent sancti(»n I feel that 1 am slandiuK here. On the public claims 
of Mr. Canninir, and my own personal attachment to him, it would he 
equally impertinent to dwell; but (‘.specially when we remember his lonsf 
connexions with the Jiast India Gompany, and the deep and unceasin;( 
interest which he took in the welfare of British India, I trust there is no 
imbecomiujuf vanity in my pridinjr myself, at this moment, on his didi- 
borate ap])r()l)ation of my character, without which your friendly dis- 
position towards me could only have been manifested in vain. Gentle- 
men, I feel the full weii^ht of the responsibility which his recommenda- 
tion has laid upon me . 1 must be careful not to dishonour one of the 
last measures of a )»rcat man’s j)ublic 4ife, but endeavour, by every exer- 
tion in my j»ow'(t, to justify his partial opinion of my qualihcations, and 
the concurrent selection wliich has been made. 

‘ In contemplating^ the extreme importance of the charfjo to which I 
have been thus appointed, another jicculiarity of my situation cannot fail 
to pnysent itself most forcibly to mytnind. If, by God’s blessinj;, my 
life should be prolon^md but for a few year.s, and it yotir favour is not 
unexpectedly withdrawn from me, the conclusion of my government 
will not lon^‘ precede the time ordained by the Le;^islature for the 
expiration of the ('barter of the Bast India Company. Now, thouifh 
I (fare not hope that my best efforts to afford .satisfaction in the mana^o- 
ment of your affairs can ever be placed in comjietition with the approved 
services of the many illustrious men who have ^one before me, yet it 
must be made the constant object of my anxiety, not to impair the 
wonderful results which hav(‘ been hitherto produced by the upright and 
nble aifministration of your honournfde nionopolp, or to invalidate, by any 
fault of mine, your Just ckhn to a renewed continuance of the public 
confidence, 

' Gentlemen, if I am brief on thi.s oc(‘asion, I will rely on your indul- 
jCencc, that you will not ascribe my brevity to any ^vant of gratitude, for 
the "reat honour which I have received in the appointment of Governor- 
general — great in itself, highly flattering in all its eircumstanees ; and, 
let me add, (with the least possible allusion to the past,) most truly gra- 
tifying to the best feelings of my nature, from the kind, prompt, and 
spontaneous manner in which you have been pleased to coptef it, on me. 

‘ Gentlemen, I beg leave most unaffectedly to return jpy thanks, and 
to expres.s my hope, or rather ray conviction, that after an honest and 
uniform endeavour to discharge the duties of the high trust reposed in 
me, w'c shal again meet together with the same feelings of mutual 
respect and kindness.’ 

The Chairman then proposed, ♦Tho health of Lord Goderich and 
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the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers/ which was (iriink with three times 
three, amid threat chccrin^r. ; _ 

Lord Bexley returned thanks, llis Noble Friciul (Lord (hxlerleh) he 
was sure regretted his inability to attend on tlli^ jo\ ful occasion 'I'luin 
the Noble Lord, whose appointment they were eeloliratimr, mme was 
more admirably qualified fur the .situation’ in which he was placed. Ills 
services to the public had been most important. Jt would bean injustice 
not to reward them by distinction, and tliat reward now awaited liim in 
the Government of the East. He trusted tliat the words of the honour- 
able Chairman would be verilied with respect to the Noble Lord, and 
that, upon the return of his Lordsliip, lie would be hailed as a man’ wlio 
had executed a great public mission with zeal, ability, and success. 
(Cheers.) 

Lord Bexley then proposed, ‘The health of the (-’hairmau of the 
East India Company.’ (Three times three.) 

The Chairman briefly returned thanks. He declared, that nothing in 
the world could give him greater satisfaction, than llie know ledoe that 
he performed the duties of his station to the satisfaction of his colleagues. 
The Honourable Gentleman then proposed ‘Tin* health of the ifight 
Honourable William Wynn, and the rest of the Commissioners for the 
Aftairs of India.’ (Three times three.) 

^ Dn. PuiLLiMORE returned thanks IL* declared that the first Commis- 
Moner was animated by the sincerest wish for tin* benefit of tin* Ikisteru 
Empire. The interests, in fact, of this (‘ountry, were so (h'cply inter- 
woven with those of India, that it was imjiossible to imuf^ine a si'jiaralion 
of them, without the injury of one or both. In selecting for the Go- 
ternment of India the Noble Lord, the greatest jud<;mei)t had bemi dis- 
played. The manliness of hi.s combiet Uj)on all oee.isions of jmblie si'r- 
vicc — the valour with which he had comlucted himsdl on the Conti- 
nents of Asia and Europe — the noble jirinciples by wbieb be wasalwivs 
known to have been actuated — all eontribuled to render him peculiarly 
well adapted to the superintendence of Indian allairs, and jiistitied the 
opinion that he W'ould iiromote the hajipiiu'ss and pro'jierity of the most 
extraordinary empire that ever tlie sun shone upon None (‘oiihl have 
been more desirous of the appointment of the Noble Lord, than those 
who constituted the Board that had been just honoured by the ajiproba- 
tion of the Company. (( dieers.) 

^Iltc next toast was ‘The Duke of Wellington / and tin* lad was 
‘Lord Amherst and the Government of India/ after wbieb the Chair- 
man rose. This movement was the signal for a general dejiarliirc, and 
the great room was empty in an instant. 


Literary Intellk.ence. 

Tup. Clarendon Papers will he piiblished in a few days, by Afr. Colhiirn, in 
2 vols. 4to. They comprise the LorrespomJenec of Ileroy, L.nl of ( larendou, 
and Laurence, Earl of Rochester ; with the vei y curious Di.ii y i»l Dud t'lareiwlon 
from 1687 to 161)0, containing minute jiarticul.irs of the ]'.\enl.> attending the 
Hvvolntion. They will be illustrated witli Portraits, (copied fiom the originals, 
by permission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon,) and other ICngravirigs. 
. Lady Morgan’s hew Irish Tale, entitled ‘ The O'Briens and the U'Etuliertya, 
** just on the five of publication. L.'idy Morgan is ;i vivid delineator of national 
manners and character, and with the fncnlty f»f .seizing all the pictnresipic and 
effective features of history, combines the power ot giving, at once with a hold 
outlii^e and a,d^liciLtc finish, portraits which strike both by their novelty and 
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truth, and charm hy the colouring of genius with wliich they arc invested. The 
epoch she has now chosen for illustration, has, in the present state of exhaiislcd 
combinations, one great recommendation to the novelist— it is unUmrhed. It 
has also a deep interest in an historical jioint of view — it embraces events which 
prepared the Kebeiiion, and accomplished the Union. 

The noble Antlior of * Matilda,’ which a season nr two since attracted so mncli 
attention, and to whom one or two other works have been falsely attiibuted, is 
about to publish another Tale of the Day, entitled ‘ Vesand No which, accoul- 
ing to till' rcjiort of his Lordship’s friends, who have seen the manuscript, will 
completely establish the Author’s rejiutation as a lirst-rate Novelist. 

The well-knov/n and admired Aiitliorof ‘Granby,’ who has been residing' 
abroad for the last two yeai s, has also nearly ready ior publication a New No\ el, 
to be c.dled “ lleibert Lacy.” 

‘ Angelo’s llcminisci'nces’ are in the piess, and w'ill very speedily appear, coii- 
sisting of till' Meiuoiisol the l^lder Angelo, his Friends and Connexions, fmiii 
his fust arrival in F.ngland m l/.'iO, and continued by his son, Henry Ani,M !(i, 
to the present lime. They arc expected to excite a h)i>b degree of ciinosit) ,imiI 
interest, in conseipience of the intioduction of ‘ peisounfiyes inarqiians,’ whose 
names figure in every page. The two Angelos had the honour of attending pio- 
fessionally, nine membeis of the Royal Family, and almost all the peisons of 
rank in the kingdom, lor neaily eighty yeats successively, and are tliiH eniihlcd 
to add to the interest ol their own leminiscenees, by introducing numerous 
original aiwcdote'i and cuiious tiaits in the peisoual history of many noble and 
illustrious characteis Uiit the book w ill .ibcund, not only in pupiant lnattel^ 
relating to i>ersons ol rank, but ot laleotaKo — lor the elder Angelo’s intini.nv 
with I'.nglislimen, as well as Imeignei'-, piolessois ofall tlie Fine Aits, \e. iiiade 
bis bouse in ('aili''le-s(ieet, (oi many \eirs,the leiule/.voiis of Sii'flosliiM Rev- 
Holds, Garrick, the Sheridan^, the j.inlexs, G.imsboroiigli, Foote, Hacli, Abel, 
Ne. ; and tills eirciimslaiu e, joined to the (,iet oi Ins aeipiaintanee with the iiia- 
iiagors of t'u' liOiidon and Dublin llie.ities, the pi im ipal dramatie w'l iters, [loels, 
painters, sculptoi s, pl.iyeis, composers, and niusieiaus, .nul allpersonseuii- 
neut for any desciiption ol talent, induee ns to anticipate two very attraituc 
volumes. 

An octavo edition of the cm ions .ind valiialde Memoirs of Fep)s, which sold 
so extensively iii then more expeiisne form, is ne.nly ready for [mbliealion. 

‘ Vicissitudes in the Lite ot .i Seoifisli Soldier,’ wiitten by liimself, w’ill senii 
appear, and w ill eoi tain some cm ums jia.tienlars ot the I’eiiiiisiilar War, not lu 
be found in woiks of mine pieteasion on the subject. 

Ihirke’s IVerage and Haioiielageol the Uinled Kingdom is nearly ready, i'hr 
new edition, winch has been \ei) (oosideialily enl.nged and improved, from emu- 
immieatious of the Inst .mllioiity, will lie mlnntely the most conipiete and nii- 
jioitant woik of the (lass ever published. It will conijiiebeud tlie latest alter.-i- 
tious in the names ot the Baronets, and the titles and ei cations of the new' pens; 
and, with the eoinenienee of .in idphabetieal .uiangement, will form both 
IVerage and Baronetage, at liUle nunc than half the pi ice which former woil^^ 
of the kind have cost. 

The celebrated author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ 'riie Pilot,’ Ke. has in the press a new 
work, called ‘ The Red Rover.’ It is said to be another Tale of the Sea, and to 
be, of all bis works, the Author’s f.rvomite. 

Allan Uiiiuiingham's new Rom.mce, ‘ Sir Michael Scott,’ is expected to appeal' 
in a few days. The subjeil is most promising, and will atfoid am])le room for 
the exercise both of the Author’s romantic and poetical genius. 


Notice. 

yls all till' Annvu' Pahlu at mt<i arc mt ijct issued to the puhliCy the notice of tiaisf 
intended for the present Mmnlu r of the ‘ iiricntal Herald* is deferred till our /no K ■'* 
urdcr to comprehend the whole xnukr one general review. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANCES, IN INDIA. 

[B. slg-nifies Bombay — ]M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 


Abbott, J., LicMit., rom.frum 2d to Itli comp. l.>tlmtt. Aitill.— C. Apiil 27. 
Abfm, M’"., Lieut. (JStli N. I., toCapt.v. Tliore^by, prom.— (’. Xjuil 12. 

Ajl'onl, H., Major, 27tb N. I., to be Lieiil.-Col.— (’ Apiil 12. 

Vibutliiiot, G., Lieut., dd Lifiht Cav., to be Adj., v Ilioilie, dee — M.iieh 2. 
\rtustrong-, Lieut, and Adj. (St. Helen. i), to be ('apt, b\ Rieu'l — M.ireb 17. 
A'Uiew, 1)., Malor, .‘Id N. 1., trau^^elled to liu.ilid E.stal)., 2d N;it. Vet. Rat , 
'^M. March 2.L 

Ml.ert, H. C., Lieut., Ine. F.stah., pensioned — M M.irdi 20. 

Annstion^, Lieut , lOlli I'oot, on I'uilomih to Eaiiopi — (' Manb 12 
Andrews, A., Lieut.-Col. ((’. ID, rem Irom I'Mb to Hilb N. I — M. M.ireli 7. 

lii'ougblun, E. R , Major, 21st N. L, to be Lieul.-t'idonel, \. A\.iid, prom — ('. 
\piil 12. 

Reitram, AV., M.ijor, HitliN. 1 , to lie Lieut -Cid— (' Apnl 12 

Readon, 11. As.Mst Sui“, tola* 1st Assist ,iiid \'sist Sim; ol llie Suiuliu- 

■ bund Comiui.s.sioii, \ llewett, piomoted — (' \piil 12. 

T’.iher, E. M., admilti'd Cadet of C.iv — C \piil 10 

Ihoune, M. W., LkmO -C(d , rein I'loiii Ist ball Toot \ilill to 2d bn;. Horse 
Aitillery, V Eaitbtull — C. \piil20. 

IbicKle, E, Lieut., tern. Irom lib eoiiip. Itli b.itt. to the L-t troop, 2d Rrij;ade 
Aitill. V. Riri b. — C. Apiil20 

bin li, Limit , rem. ftom 1st lioop 2d lb lu Aitill Il!i(onip lib halt, s Ibiekie 

(' A[)iil 2(i. 

llenliani, G \V , laeut , lOlb N. I ,lo be C.ipt.iin, v Sb.ndoii, prom,- C May 2. 
Row foil. Assist Sill eeon, ]tost,'d to ISIb N I , M.ii<b2. 

I’.iMii, d. II. Eaisinii, I'.tli \ I , to be Lieiit , \ w.iidell, dee M M.ireb 2. 

Ilmt, N. M., Limit , Stb Liabt Ca\ on Imloiieli to Lmope -M M m b 2 t 
Rums, I) , Coiiduetoi , teni Irom Uaimoon to Inn t S* tie n ^e -- A1 M m b 20. 
Rest,,!., Conduetor, reni Irom l{.in‘ 0 )on to I'oil st.(ieoi"e-- M. Abiidi 20. 
Rriee, E , Cadet, to be 2d Li nt ot ,\ilill— M M.inb 1(>. 

Raldwun, ,1. T., Lieiil., tmii. fioiii Itli to .',d bait \ilill -.M. iM uUi 1.5. 
b.irret, W,, Mr., to be Veteimaiy Sniireon. — C. May 1 1. 


R.iKer, I' , Mr., admilli'd C.idel ■ — R M i\ 11.^ 

Rinses, G., Ciipt , .btb Light (bi\ , on till loiieli to I'm ojie — ( May IS. 

R.iehman, S. ,) , Assist. Apotbecan, ajipointed to lb t.u biiienl at Cbinsiirab. 

~-<bMaylS. , , ,, ,, 

Ralnngton.'lL, Assist Surg., app to 2d Ke ’t LmblCm -(.M.ivll. 

Rell, Capt., (iHtb N. L, to eomin.md ib la( bmeiit ol Di.dls Im .Aii.uaii— . 


Reatson, T. E. R., Cornet, rem. Irom tllb to lOtb r>t ( .iv. -( ( .ileullii, Ma} 
beeiber, G. R. P, Ibis,, lem.lrom .5Htb to Itb \ I C. Ala\ U 
Raiing, .), I)., Cornet, posted to 1st ItcLd Liehl ( .i\.— ( .M >\ 0. 

Rurt, H.C., Kns., posted to t.lib N. I - C. Ma^ 0. 

Riooke, G. P., Ens., posted to t.Stb N. 1 -C. May <». 

Roswell, . I. S., Ens., posted to ll/lb N l.-C M.i> 0. 

Rrooke, E. C , Ens., po.sted to 7ih N. I — (b May (1. 

Ronteni, J., Ibis., posteil to Slst \ I.- ( • Al.iy tl. 

Rarretl, J., Ens., posU'd to .'.Itb N. I-C Ma\ d 

Ro'jie, Assist. Surg., .ipp. to ibl Re::. L.aal Hoi ,e.— ( . .M.^y d. 

Rlair, Lieut., to aet ns Adj. to .'dll laglit (a\.— ( . Ap'd 2/ 

Ramfield, Lientenunt, to act as lnter[t. .md Oii.iifei- o le .. u i . 


RaldtTsfw! 'a, Ens., Idtli N. L, to be Lieut , v. Rmiiiey, i tired.— (b 
BluudcU, G. S., Lieut., 51st N. 1., to bo Captain, v.Hawe.s, prom.— t. April -U. 
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Caldecott, C. M., Mr., to be Assist, to the Magistrat. and to the Coll, of Mirza- 
pore. — C. May 10. 

Campbell, Mr. .1., to Iw Judge of Zillah Sylhet. — April 12. 

Christian, H. H., Mr., to be Cadet of Cavalry.— C. May 14.* 

Corsar, H. F., Mr., admitted Cadet. — H. May 14. 

Cameron, L. J., Mr., to he Assist. Surgeon. — B. May 14. 

Cockson, W., Mr., Cadet, to he Knsign. — B. May 18. 

Cumberlege, F. A., Lieut., ,')th Ex. N, I., to do duty Mith .'>8lh N. I. — C, May 6, 
Craigie, Lieut., 20th N. I., to act as Adj., v. Douglas, on furl. — C. May fi. 
Cookson, J. G., Lieut., posted to the 4lh comp. Ist halt. Artill. v. M‘ Gregor 
-C. April 27. 

Cook, H., Capt., 2;id N. I., to he Major, v. Oliver, retired.— C. April 20. 

Costly, W. B. C., Major, 7th N. I., tube Lieut. Col.— C. April 12. 

Campbell, N. Capt., 21st N. 1., to he Major, v. Broughton, prom. — C. April 12. 
Coxe, II. D., ('apt. 25th N. I., to do duty in the Bhaugulpore Ilill-Raiigers. 
-C. April 20. 

Cooke, G. M., Brig, Major on Estah., rcm. from his StaflT appointment, at the 
recommendation of the Comm.-iii'Chief, — C. March 2. 

Collins, C. J. C., Lieut., posted to the 25th N. I. — C. March 2. 

Clark, C. Ens., rem. from 1st Ex. N. 1. to 1st Eur. Rcgt. — C. Miircli 7. 

Conwell, W. E. E., Surgeon, placed at the disposal of (Jovernment, at Fort 
Cornwallis. — M. Marcli 1. 

Carruthers, D., Cadet, to be 2d Lieutenant Artill.— M. March IG. 

Currie, J., Cadet, to be Ensign. — B. March IG. 

Crozier, T. R., Lieutenant, J4th N. 1., to be Adjutant. — M. March 9. 
Chippendall, S. W,, admitted us Assistant-Surgeon. — M. March 9. 

Christie, J. M., Ensign, \ 18th N. 1., on furlough to Europe, for health.— M. 
March 3. 

Campbell, J., Lieutenant, 41st N. I., his services placed at the disposal of the 
Resident at Hyderabad.— M. March 20. 

Cherry, A. J., Mr., to be Head-Assistant to the Seeretary to the Board of 
Uevoime.— M. March 20. 

Cassamajor, J. A., Mr., to be re.sident at Misoor. — M. March .'H. 

Clement.son, F. F., Mr., to he Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate of Masuli- 
patam.— M. Mareh 31. 

Cubbon, M., Lieutcnant-thilonel, Deputy-Commissary General, to be Com* 
niissary-General, v. Monsou. — M, Maich 13. 

Cameron, J. St. A. M., Hlh N. I., to he Lieutenant, v. Tudor, deceased.— M. 
March 13. 

Donaldson, Assistant-Surgeon, M.D., to do the Medical duties of the Jungapoic 
Rosidenoy, — C. May 18. 

Dyke, W. IL, Ensign, to be Lieutenant, v Fit/.gerald, prom. — C. May 11. 
Dalrymplo, Lieutenant, 7tb N. 1., to act us Major of Brigade at Berhampore.— 
C. May 11. 

Day, K., Major, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, v. Peter, retired.— C. April 20. 
Dickson, C., ICnsign, Gist N. 1., to be Lieutenant, v. Currie, retired.— C. 
April 20. 

Dalrymple, J. R., Lieutenant, 7th N. L, to be First Lieutenant.— C. April 12. 
Drysdale, J., Major, 50th N. 1. tolie Lieutenant-Colonel. — C. April 12. 

Dickson, R. C,, Captain of Aitillery, to be Major, v. M‘Dowe,’l, deceased.— F' 
April 20. 

Donaldson, R., Ensign, 6th N, I., to be Lieutenant, v. Ditlla.s, deceased. — 
Maixli y. 

Davis, R., Major, 4th Native Veteran Battalion, removed to Cav. European AVt. 
Battalion. — M. March 26. 

Down, E. Cadet, to he Cornet, Liglit Cavalry.— M. March 16. 

Denman, E. 11. F., Cadet, to be Second Lieutenant— M. March 16. 

Ewart, K. S. Mr., admitted Cadet. — B. May 14. 

Elliott, Assistant-Surgeon, is appointed to do duty with 47lh Kegimcnt.— F. 
May 18. 
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Ellis, W., Lieutenant, N. I,, on fiirlonch to l^iroiv— April 
Ewart, J. Lieutenant, Tirjlh N. I., to be Captain, v. Wi'lland, piom.— C. \prll 12. 
Eians, D. F., Lieutenant, 16th N. I., to be Captain, v. Hull, pioin.— C. \ptil 12. 
IVerton, Lieutenant, ported to the 4lh Com[iany -<1 Battalion AitilK iy. — C. 
April 20. 

Ea(les,F., Lientenant, 39th N. I., to be Adjutant, v. Dyco.— M. Mauh 'I. 

Evans, W., Ensign, 4lst Foot, to be Lieuteiunt, v. Simmons, promoted— C. 
March 12. 

Eanies, R. F., Lieutenant, 33d N. I., .appointed to the Rifle Corps. — M. March l!>. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. B., to be Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of Riaenue in 
the Central Provinces. — April 27. 

Forth, Assistant Apothecary, .appointed to det.ichment at Cliiri'.iiiMh. — C. 
May 18. 

Farmer, J., Cornet, 9th N. I., to be Lientenant, v Brooke, decen'M’d — C. May 11. 
Fitzirerald, C., Lieuten.ant, to be tlaptain, v. Ber<rutn, deceased - l’ May 11, 
Forster, G., Lieutenant, 6th Light Cavalrv , on Im lonirh — ( May 1 1 . 

Frazer, W., Lieutenant, 61st N. I., to bo Adjutant ol Aiiae.m l*io\iiuial Batt. 
— 0. May 6. 

Fitzgerald, Captain of Artillery, posh'd as Brigade-Major to 'Froops sUtioned at 
Bnrhamporc — C. April 27. 

Forbes, W., Lieutenant, 81st N. I , is .appointed to beseeoml in ('ommainl of the 
MughLcvy. — C. April 27. 

Fender, J., Assistant-Surgeon, appointed to do duty nilh the dOlli N, 1.— C. 
April 27. 

Fiddos, J., Major, 42(1 N. T., to be Lieut -Col.— C Xynl 12 
I’ltton, P. B., Captain, 27th N. 1,, to he Major, v. ()\l<*rd, prom — C April 12. ^ 
Fenning, S. W,, Lieutenant of Aitillery, to he C.ipt.nn, v, Dickson, inoiii— (. 
Ajirii 20. 

Fordyce, J., Lieutenant of Artillery, to lu' C.ipt.iin, v. Ilutliuaite, inom.— ('. 
April 20. 

Fnitlifull, H., Lieutenant-Colonel, rein, from 2 Brij^. Iloi^c Aitillcrv, to tin* 1st 
Battalion Foot Aitillery, V. Biowiu — C. Apiil 2(t 
Fdgan, C., Lieutenant-Colonel-Coiii., to comm.md R.ijpoolan.i iield lorce. ( . 
April 1, 

Flower, J. R., Ensign, posted to '2.Mli \. 1 — C. Mm eh 2. 

Fitzgerald, J., Lieut., 42d N. 1., to be Oua. Mas interpielcr, Ac. v <ii i^ltll^ dee, 
M. March 2. 


French, G. E,, Cadet, adinitied to Infantry, and piom to M. Man li 

Fimnce, R. N., Ens , 2d N. 1., on Iniloiigli to l.iiiope loi lic.dlh M. M.in h 1. 
Farran, C., Lieut.-Cid. Com., 11th N. 1., peiimUcd loiesignllu c ummand al IM- 
l.iry. — M. March 23., 


-B Mav 1 1. 


Crange, R. G., Mr., admitted Cadet - • - i> i < 

Cw.atkin, E., Capt., 13lhN. J., to he Siipcrinfcndciit (d llic llaii].pcr Ibandi <d 
the Stud Establishment, v. Col AVatt, icsi-jncd (. May 18 
Coldney, Lieut., 4th N. I., tomt.-is Adj, \. Macdonald, on Iml ( 

Gerrard. J. G.. FiisiLMi, posted to I^t l‘aiio|)can Rc-t— (' Ma\ h. 


. 'J'liom^(»n, 


-C Maidi 


M Al.irdi 1. 


Gerranl, J. G., Ensign, postcil to I^t l‘aiio|>c 
Gilford, T., Ens., po.sted to 1st N. Ma} 6 
Grissell, J., Lieut., 46th N. 1., to be Capt of 2d Emopcan Kcgt , 
prom. — C. April 12. 

Gray, D. M‘g., Assist.-Snrg., appointed to Sirmonr l.att. 

Grissell, J., Lieut., rem. from 2d Kiir. Rcgt. to Itttli V - 
Grant, J., Cornet, .5th Li-bt Cav , to be Licit , y U dlnck, pnm. - 
Grant, J. P., Assist.-Surg., placed atdisposaloi (j(nc-nmcnt al I ml orim.dli . 

Gaitsded^E!!* Lieut., bth Light C.iv. trim, to Invalid 
Gardiner, W. P., 2d Eur. Regt., on furlough to Europe.— M March 10 
Grant, A., Lieut., Assist.-Com.-Gencral, Kj be J4ep.-Com.-(.cueral, v.tubbon, 
prom. — M. March 13. 

Oriental Herald y P^ol 15 . - 
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Hntcliina, G. H., Capt., to resume the command of the escort with the Agent to 
the (iov.-General. — C. May IH. 

Hart, T. B., Assist.-Surg., ajipointed to the Medical Duties of the Civil Station 
at Dacca, v. Sully, rem. — C. M.iyll. 

Hunter, Lieut., .Wd N. 1., to act as Interpreter and Quarter-Master, v. Conway, 
on furlough. — C, May 11. 

Hay, E., Ens. posted to d.')th N. I. — C. May d. 

Howard, Lieut, 1st Eur. Regt., to take cliarge of the Escort attached to tlie 
Eolitical Agent in Ilarowtee. — C. May 4. 

Huthw.iite, Iv, Capt., posted to 2d Comp, ild Batt. Artillery, V. Oli pliant.— C. 
April 27. 

llaues, G., Cajit , .'ilstN. 1., to he Major, v. Day, prom, — C. April 20. 
Henderson, .1 , Assist.-Surg, to be Surgeon, v. W.iidelt, resigned. — (’. April 20 
ilunter, .1, Majoi, .")Hlli >». l.,lobe Lieut -Col. v. Welelinmn, ]irom. — C, Apnl 12 
lligginson, J , Lieut., .'iHth N. l.,to he Ca|)t., v WVlchm.m, prom. — C, Apiil 12 
Mull, L.N., (apt., lOlh N I, to he Majoi, v. Beitr.iui, pioin. — C. April 12. 
Hunter, ('., Lieut., .^lOlli N. I., tolieC.ipt, v Hees, proin. — C. April 12. 
Hewett, Assist.-Surg , M. I)., to do the Aledical duties of the Sunderbund Coiii- 
niissioii. — C. Ajuil 12. 

Holloway, E. V P , Ens. 12d N 1., tube Lieut ,v. (TnOitlis, dee. — M. March 1, 
Haig, .1 K., Lieut , dull N, I., to he ( .ipt , v. Ilndgsoii, retiied. — M Man h i. 
Hodgson, S. J., (hi]tt , l!Mh N. I , to he l\i.ijor, \ Trewnian, piom. — M.Mauh i 
Hewetson, C., Incut, Ihth N 1 , to he Capt., \ I lodgsoii, prom. — M Manli2. 
Haijier, H , the Rev., to he Militai\ Ch.ipi.un at Belhiry. — M Mardi 20. 
Harnett, R, Gent , lobe Ens, without put list hoot, — C. Maieh2.5. 
Hilehins, Cajit., tube |)eii.-,\dj,-Genei.d in .\v.i — M. March l.C 
Hall, 11., Lieut., list N. 1., on lull, to ICuiope, loi he.dtli. — iM March Id. 

Irigiaui, J. W., Capt., I'tili X, 1., to he M.ijor, v. Rich, prom. — Ch April 12. 

Jenkins, H, Assist Apothecaiv, .dOtli Regt , tiansleiied to IVnsion List.— I' 
May IH. 

Jell', C, I'ais , posted to "til \ I. — (’ Ma\ (I. 

Jenkins, R. B., Major, 2!Mh N. I , to he Lieut. -(Ail — C. Apiil 12. 

Johnston, J., Lieut., jiosted to .td 'I'loop, 2d ling Ihuse Aitilleiy. 

Jones, R, E,, Ibis., posted to 2.‘)lh N 1^ — C Match 2 

Jenkin.s, R. C., Lieut, (ilstN 1, to ollii late as Sup of Woiks at Snlkea.- ( 
Man h 2d. 

Justice, W , Lieut., of the Rilh* Coips, to t.ike (h.uge of detadiinent of lloisc 
Artillery pun ceding to the Noitli — M M.irdi 1 
Kenny, J. T. Caid,, lllli N I , o.i lur. to Euiope. — C. M.iy IS. 

Kiio\, A,, Brig 'Gen , posted to the S.nii'oi l)i\ isiou of ,Vi my,— C. A]>ril 20 
Kerr, ,\ II., Cadet, tohe Ensign — M Modi Ki. ^ 

Kinlodi, /hi. M , hais , .llth L 1 , doing duU with I2lli N. 1., to join his nwa 
Regiment — Ahiieh 7 

Kerr, A. 11,, dtilh N. 1 , lem. to 21th N. I — M. M.ireh 7. 

Lindsay, ^V., Mr., to he \ et. Siirg — M.i\ 1 1. 

Lennox, Lient., hid N. I., to do duty with ilh \ 1. — C. M.i) tJ. 

Locker, J. 11 , Ens., rem. fiom 1st to .'»th \. I — C. May In 
Laurie, ,\ssisl-Siirg., app to .‘i.ld N. 1. — C. Ma\ (i. 

IJoyd, Taeut , to act ,is \dj to 2d Lt C.iv , \ Lawrence on furl — ('. April 27. 
laiinh, C. h ., E.na., hist N I , to he Taeiit , v Blundell, prom. — C. April 20. 
Long, R., Elis , Jiosted to 2.‘itii N. I. — C. Mai eh 2. 

Locke, T., Biev. Cajit., .'lOth N. I., to lie Capt., v. M'Neill, dee — M. March 2, 
Lockhart, \\\ E., Inis., lath N. I., to he Lieut, v. Ni.xon, jiensioned.— M- 
Man h 20. 

Loid, 11. E., Cornet, hth Lt. Cav., (o lie Lieut., v. (iatskell. — M. Maich 2d. 
Lancaster, (i., Cadet, to be 2(1 Lieut. Artill. — M. March 11. , 

Money, E. K., Mr., udmitted Cadet of Cav,— B. May 1 1. 
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Miickinnon, K., Mr., M. I)., to bo Assist.-Surpr. — li. IStny 1 1. 

M.illook, Lieut, of En^uticors, to act as Ailj. and \ i.silinu: OtHcer in ForlAVil- 
liain. — May 15. 

Mcllisli, Lieut., lOtli Lt. C.av., to act .is Vdj — C. M.iy 11. 

Moiiran, Kns., 14th N. I., to do duty «iili ()7tli V. I. — (’. M.iy 11. 

Master, W., Cornet, removed from Idlh to the “tli I.t. C iv. — C. May II. 

M iclean, R. N., Ens., jmsted to ‘2d \ I. — C M.iy (». 

M'Connell, W. G., Kns., jiosted to Itilli N. I — C. May <>. 

Maitland, E., Ens., posU'd to Ith 1 —C M.iv <i. 

Moiton, d., I'his , posted to l.ld N. I. — (' Ma\ (I 
Miiiiehin, F. C., I‘hls , posted to .h)lh \ I —C Ala\ d 

M'Greffor, K. G., Lieut., lem. iiom Itli Comp, hi Ihitt \itill. to the 2d Coiiij) 
.'hi Bait., V llulhwaite. — C. \piil li. 

M'Lean, If, '^'lSlst.-^urt^., aj))). to tlie .Med. ih.iiireuf \itdl. .il Nioseeiah.id, 
— Apnl 27. 

Mo'de, .1 , Lieut , 2.hl N. 1 , to he C.ipt , V Cook, pimu \pid L* 

Macdonald, U. C , C ipt., llMh \ 1 , to he M,i| , ^ I’atl e. pn.m ( \pnl 12. 

Mdleoiee, \V , Lieiit , 7lh \ I., lo l.e C.ipl , \ W.dkei.dti- ( \piiir.’. 

M'la'od, 11. W., Assist. 'Sme , to he SuiLT , \ Lttue, letiiul. — C M.iii h 2. 

Mdlei, G., Lieut , posted (o 2.'ilh \ 1 -C M.iidi 2 

M.iishall, II , Lieut., posted to 2.''»tii \ I -C M.m h 2 

M.^l^h.^ll, S , lais , Isl r.i'i Ifej , to he Lii lit, \ Ihoe •, dee — M M.inlil. 

M,i( Keii/.ie, II , I'.u'^ , .'11th N. I , to !> • Li lit . \ ll.ue, pimii M Miidi i 

Ma(k(m/ie, G G , I'-n . , .Mllh N 1 , to lie Lieul , v Lodu*, itnMii \l M iii h 2. 

M.iupieen, A, lais., I'.Hli \ I , to he Ln iil . .md \di , v IhuePmi, prom. 
— M .Mandi d 

Mooie, (I M , Lieut, ‘idld liif , (ohethi.iit Mast , I iile. e -M Mniddih 
.M.irtin, .) , Suh-Condiutor, rem fiom I ml S' G -oi.e to the 'I’eiiassei lui Co.ist. 

-.^M. Maich 20. , 

M(uiti:omeiv, G , Siih-Condiutm. it m liom K.imrooii to (looix — M M.iidi LO. 
Maretl, V T, Kns , app. to Ith \ I - M M.o'h 2S , . , v i m 

M.ideod, N. L. M , ol the ISlh, is .ippoiiiled to do diilx nilli .>2tl N. I.— M. 

M.i.doii.'dd, W. F, Lieut, IhiN I , i^ .'P!' t-dhe Hill • Cotps- M ^llldl 11. 
Morisou, Lieiit.-Col. fC II lobe Kesideiil m Ti.o uuoie ,iiid t odiiii. -M. 

M.iieh.'ll. ' .1 , 

M'Masier, Fi , ( .ipt., dlh N. L, tohe M.i’i.ol Hiu: mMxsooi,\. Hod.- am, piom. 

-M. M.irch 1.1. 


N'e.me, Afr. Koheit, to he Re-is|er of th- ( il. Comt at FmIii.i.— A pril 27. 

Nit ol, S. ,1. M., Cadet, prom, to I'll > “Ala> !• r i i 

Nash, incut, to act as \dj. to t!,e .dli L.d.t C.o.dry, x. Master on I'lihm.di. 
-C. April 27. 

N’liim, .1 , Lieut., 2lst X 1 , to h ■ < 'pi , x 
Nitolson, .L, ('apt , 1th N I , lo he M.i| , 


C uiipl. 11, putm — C. Apnl 12. 

T.l\ lot . tl ■' I I'M <1 

-C \piill2 


Ml Olson, (al't , till I , lo ne o.i| , ' 

Neiifviile, .1 B , Cai't , 12<1 \ I . to 1 e Majoi, i I i- ■" -. P'mn - M!"' 

Noi..'ite,C.. this, ISthN I. tohe Lieut,! Id= '' ' 

Niiir.dl, K. Lns., F.llh Natiw Inl.mlivfto he Ineut , x W .do held, Inu k oil. 


Ni.von',IL.Ll' Lieut., IMh N. 1 , trand. ried to IVns IMah.-M. Mai.h2. 


dnsloxv, M. R., Mr, admitted ( .mletol ( .o I- 

diiselev, R., Lns., .'.Olh N. I , 1" do dut\ imHi IIh 'Hi S. I ( ') ; • 

Ghphant, W., Capt., rem I. on. ‘2.1 Con. .hi I5.it. \.t.l, to tin Mth ( oin. dlh 

Bat. V. I’ow nex .— C. April 27 . i i r' 

diiseley, J W. J., Lieut , 2Hth N 1 , to l.e C,.pt. v Im dl d,-( ea ed. -(..Airill2. 
hldheld, F.B R., Lieut, post lo 2.5th N.I.-( .. 

hrfoid, .L, .Siih-CondiKlor, reimned limn ILin/ooii to I nrl . t. (, .rp , 

OgdviOV.V.^Mr., to be .M.sii.t. to ibe Colh'tt. and M.igis. ot MusulipaUm.- 

M. March 31. 

2 C 2 
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(J’Connell, G., Lieut. Coinmis. of Ord., to take charge of the Arsenal of Fort St. 
George.— M. March l.'h 

Parish, W., the Rev , to he District Chaplain at Kurnaul.— C. May 17. 

I’arry, R. Ik, Mr., to he Vet. Sorg. — C. May 14. 

Figott, C. C., Mr., admit. Cadet. — H. May 11. 

Vowiiey, R., Major, posted to ."itli Rat. Artil. v. M'Dowcll dcceascd.—C. May ti. 
I’arke, J. C R., Major, 4!»th N 1., to he Lieut. Col.— C. April 12. 

IMullips, .1 11 , Lieut, hid N. J., to be Capt., v. Ncufville.— C. April 12. 

IMuiiibe, T., lueiit., 27th N. 1., to he ('apt., v. Fittoii, prom. — C. April 12. 
IVnningloii, R. R., Assistant-Surgeon, to he Surgeon, v. Johnstone, retired. 
-C.''Man h 2. 

Rococlc, R. J, Lieut., 2d Ihirop. Regt., on furlough to Europe for hoallli. 
— M. Mauh 2.1. 

I'oicliard, (i E , 2d Ihiiop. Regiment, on fuilongh to Emrope for health, 
-M. Maiclii.l, 

FaU’rson, A., Assist.-Surg., JOth N. I., removed to the Ist Bitt. Pioneers. 
-M M.uchid. 

Pujie, If. V., Lns., ajij). to 2d N. 1.— M. Murcli 2H. 

Rohhms, W. lA, Mr , Cadet, prom to Ims. — May M. 

Rulfe, C., 1‘his. posted to ihl N I — C M.av (>. 

Rich, R., Major, l!)th N. I , to he Lieut.-d’ol.— C. Apiil 12. 

Rees, W., Capt., to l)e Major, v. Drysdale, prom. — C. April 12. 

Ross, C. G , Lieut, I'Jlh N. l.,app. Aul-de-Cainp to Rrigadier-General [Kno\. 
— C. Ajinl 20. 

Risdon, P., Lieut , 8th Lt. Cav., pcrniilled to place his services at disposal of (io* 
vei'imient ol I'lut Conuv.dlis. — ,M Maieh 2. 

Rose, G , Assist. -Stirg., on lurloiigli to I'hiiope for health. — M. March 2. 

Rand, G. (A C., Lieut, Sth N. I , on lui loiii,>li to Europe for health. — M. Manli'i. 
Ross, A , C.ipt., I'.ngmeeis, on luiloii'ih to ICurope for health. — M. March 2. 
Reid,'l).^.Sui'g., on luilouuh to I'hiiope for he.ilth. — M. March 2.1. 

Rohertson, A., Sub-Conductor, rcmo\c(l fiom Rangoon to Pahimcotlah, 
— M. hlarcli 20. 

Roulandsoi', G., Cadet, to he 2d Lieut. — M. March IG. 

Smitli, G. II., Mr , to he Rcgistei ol Reerhlioom. — C May 10. 

Stevens, T. N., the Rev , to lie Distru l Cli.iplam at lAilna. — C. May 17. 
Shepherd, II. R., tlie Rev., tola* Distiict Cluiplaiii at Dacca and Chittagong 
— C. May 17. 

Simkins, A.M.. the Rev , to lie District Chaplain at Rcihampore. — C. May 17. 
Scott, I)., Mr., admitted a Cadet — R. May 11. 

Siddons, G. R., Mr., C.ulet, to he I'aisign — May 18. 

Saunders, S. ,)., Mr , Cadet, to he l^nsloll —May 1 1, 

Stewart, Diinciui, M. I)., to do the Medical Dutic.s of Civ. Station of Dacca and 
Jcllalporc, V. Sully.— C. May 18. 

Sully, R. C., Assist. -Surg., M. D., placed at the disposal of the Commander-in' 
Ciiicf.-C. May 11. 

Shaw, W., Ens., jiosted to r)2d N. L-#cC. May G. 

Salkeld, .1. C., Ens., posted to r)th N. I. — C. May G. 

Smith, A , Assist.-Surg,, to do the Med. Duties of the Civ. Station of Dinagepore, 
V. Reynolds deceased. — C. May 4. 

Snook, J. V., Ens.,2.'ldN. 1., to he Ideut., v. Moule, prom. — C. April 20. 

Seyer, R. T., Major, vGhth N. l.,to he Lieutanant Colonel, v. Wiggins, deceased. 
— C. April 12. 

Stubbs, J., Lieut., 4'Jtli N. L, to ho Capt., v. Macdonald, prom. — C. April 12. 
Scatcliwoll, J., Capt. 2yth N. L, to bo Capt., v. Jenkins, prom. — C. April 12. 
Spens, J., Assist.-Surg,, to he second Assist. Garris. Surg. on the Sunderbund 
Comuus., V. Readuii, prom. — C. April 12. 

Small, Assist.-Surg., app. to 8lh Lt. Cav,, at Karnaul.— C. April 20. 
Shakespeare, W. M., Lieut., rein, from 4th Company, 2d Ratt., to the 4th Troop> 
1st Rrig. Horse Artilh, v. C. Clyear, dec.-— C. April 20. 

Stewart, P., the Rev., to/bc MU, Chap, at Relgaum,— M, March 2. 
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Shores, Capt, Superintendant of Pub. Works, St. Helena, invalided on full Pay. 
— March 17. 

Shoe B., Lieut., 47tli R. I., rc-admitted on tlicEsUib., without prejudiet* of nink 
— M. March 23. 

Simmons, J., Lieut., 41st Foot, to he Capt., v. Browne, dec.— C. March 12. 
Stewart, Brev. Capt., 14th Foot, on furl, to Fur.— C. March 12. 

Sunp.son, Major Caru. Fur. Vet Batt , rein, to .td N. Vet. Malt.— M. March 2t5. 
Steel, Capt., to he Dep. (2uait.-Mast.-(h-n. m .\\a.— M March 1.1. 

ShoMcra, F. S. G., Cadet, to he 2d Lieut— M. M.och Ih. 

Salter, J. H., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Arlill.— M. March 1(1. 

Taylor, G. J., Mr., to he Collector of Beerhluaun.— C. May 7. 

Tabor, S. J., Mr., admitted C.ndet. — M. May 11. 

Tucker, L. C. A., Cornet, posted to lltii l>l Cav. — C. May II. 

Thomson, B., Fns., posted to IHth N. 1 ( . May <!. 

Thorold, Fns., posted to I'.lih N. I. — C. M.i) 0. 

Thomson, Capt. of Artill., posted as Major of Brij^ade to the Uajpootaiinee I’iehl 
Force. — C. Aprd 27. 

Taylor, Lieut., to act as Adj to live (amipanies of the d.^illi N. 1 — C. Ajiril 2.^. 
Trotter, A , Major, Inv. Kstah., app. to the command ol the 1st Matt. Nat. Inv. 
at Allahabad. — C. April 27. 

Tiitton, Assist.-Sure;., to take Med. charire of the 7th Lo<al Iltirse. — C. Aprd 2h. 
Thoresby, C., Capt.', (iSth N; 1., to he Major, v. ^ outer, piom.— C. April 12. 
Tytler, G. F, Lieut., Kith N. 1., le.Mjrned— C. Apiil 12. 

Thomson, J. A , 2d Fur. Ilejr , to be M.ijor, v M.itsou, piom— C. Apnl 12. 

Tail, .1. F., Fns , 28th N. 1 , to he Lieut., v Oiisley, piom— ( . Apnl 12. 

Tickell, M. S., Fns , 1th N. 1 , to do duty nitli .'>Ist N I.— C. April Iti. 
Treiuiian, J. T. Major 4‘Hh N. I., to he Lieiil.-Colonel, v Smilhwaite, dec. 
— M. March 2. 

Tilloch, Capt., to be Deii.-Comiiu.s -Gen. m Aia — M March 1.5. 

Taylor, J. 11., Cadet, to be l-his , 22d N 1.— M. iMaich 111 

Wheeler, T. G., Fns., .’idth N. I., to do duty with the t.7th N 1.— C. May II. 

Wilson, B., Assist.-Surg , app. to llh Lmal Ihuse.-tJ Maj 11. 

AVoriall, Assist.-Surg., app. to the Medical charge ol the Arlill at Neemiicli. 

— C. May 11. , /-til.. 

Welland, W. P., Capt., .'i.'ith N. 1., tube Major, v Seyer, juom.—( . April 12. 
Welchman, F., Capt., .'iSth N. I , to be Majoi, v Hunter, ^I"" 

Wilcox, Lieut., 1th N. I., to be Capt , ^. Nk oKou, prum.-C. April 1.. 

Wood, J. A., Lieut, posted to 2.')th N. I.— C. Maidi 2 
Wilson, II. C., Lieut, posUul to 2.'.th N. I -t . March 2. 

Wdlock, (i., Brev. Capt, fith Lt Cav , to be Capt, v. (.ortoii, imalided.-M 

Ward^T.I Assist-Surgeon, placeil at ilispos.d of Gov, at Fort-Cornwalli.s. 

Wallace, ^R!'T.,^’Lieut, Rifle Corps., to he Oiiart-Mask'r, &c., v. Dallas, dee. 
— M. March 11. 

Woonett, W., Mr., admitted as Assi.st-Surg.—M. March J. ' 

Williamson. W.. Cant, .hi Lt Inf., to be Major, v. Agnew— M Mar< h A • 
Williams, W. L., Lieutenant, Lt Inf., to be Capt, v. William.son, prom. 

— M. March 2.3. . „o 

Wilton, J., Fns., app. to 2d N. I.—M. March 28. .. ,, v i _ \t Anril 4 

Woodhouse, P. H., Fns., 20th N. 1., to do duty with the ^ 

Wilson, A., Capt, lOth N. 1., to he M.ij. of Brig, m the Ceded Districts, v. 

M'Mastcr. — M. March 1.3. n 

Welbank, R. T., Lieut, 2d Fur. Reg., on furl, to Fur. -M. Mareli 1. . 

Wight, A. C., Fas., 8th N. L, to be Lieut, y. Cocker, dec.-M. Maieli 1.5, 
Whik, R., Cadet, to be Fns., .3.^>lh N. I.-M March Hi. 

Wibon, C. H., Cadet, to be Fns., blh N. ... 

Watt, M., Lieut., rem. from 3d to 4th Batt ArtiU.-M. March 13. 

Young, W., Eds., posted 28th N. L-C. May 6. 
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Younir, V., Major, (Iftth N. I, to be Lient.-Col, v. Votler, rctired.^C. April 12. 
Yarde, W. G., Ens., .id L. I., to be Lieut., v. Williams, prom.— M. March 2d. 

Uhlhotr, H. A., Conductor, rem. from Banflfalore to Nagporc.— M. March 20. 
BIRTHS. 

Barnes, the lady of R, Esq., of a dau,rhter, aU’urnea C May 1). 
liiTkelt the liuiy df -LG., Esq., of a son, at Muttra, April ‘d; 

Ikot nn’g., the lady of Lieut. W. M., of H. M. Lilh reg., of a daughter, at Di- 

Br3,‘"thfla(ly <.f J. C., Esip, Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Mo/ufferpore, 

tl>‘‘ l--^<ly of J. W., E.sq., of a son, at Malda, Ap. 11 0. 

Baldwin, the lady of W. . I., Es<i , of a son, at llvrainpore, \pnl -.). 

Burroughs, the lady of Capt. W., Fort. Adj. and Ibuiack Master, ot a daughtei, 

at Allalmhad, Apnl 10. , n -i \ in 

n«' lixly "f 1^- '*■' rs'l-. "f “ Ufsulcni-V, A|iiil 10. 

HnitlcV, ll"' Ix'ly Ilf A., Naspcirr l oico, ,il k.uu|llci', M,mh 18. 
lljali.un, till' liuly of (Syl , of tlio Coyl'"' Hoir., "f .> -""i, -'I ' 
lllh'uun.thcUlyuf Ucut. tol., .lOtl. N. I, of » .oo, »t M.ml. 

Hi. 

Chnlmors, tho Inily of AV., Ks,| , nt sc;., on bo.inl tlu- IliWnu.., of ,n .on. 

Cliurcli, llin lady nl Tln>.nn., I'ls.i., ( iv. Son- nl a 'l='"5l. o , C , Aynl .1. 
Crncblow, file hnly of C.ii.t., nl n .Innchlnr, at llminrcs, A|>n .Ml. 

Clonu-nt^ni, tl.o I nly of IM'Imi., Co. .Svn-., oI n bon, on tl.o Sn'lRliorry 1Mb, 

OanlllMf il.o l.xly M '-xnl. .1., M.! N I , of .i son, at W.illajalnnl, A|n il 1(1 
t:,nn .licll, tl'O lixly ol 1)1-.. of 11. IM .MIM I My., ol ., .l.niyl.M, M , M, ul. .(.. 

(■ irlton the l.uly of f’apl H. 1' . "1 a (laiiylilor, al llyilniali.ul, ''I'n' *■ 

(■olbciK, tbo l.ulV ol C.qit., Hi-n,'. M.'i , I'l l\l..l«b.ir, al t ann.inoH', M.irob 8 
Cox, llicbuly ot Cai’l.. '''''-''■b eom. <1''" ."f ^ a'in, .it C.inn.inoio, bbuib 1 1 . 

Deiris the lady of.l.,Es([, ofadauuhter, atlialiuia. 

jJebna’m, the hldy ot Capt , 1 1. M.\ Idlh L. I., ol a daughlm-, utDinapore, Marc h 1. 
Fekford, the lady of C.qit , (itli N. 1., of a daughter, at ('aleiitta, Ajiiil L 
Fitzgerald, the lady of tieut.W. R., of the Enoln., of a son, at Allypore, May 1. 

cItIvo the hulyol W.,*Es(i.,'of ison, at D.ilnagnr, dear Commerccdly, Apiil'i 

.Inbnson, Ibn laily of .1. U, I'lsi,., of a il.inybMi-, at Cann.in.m', May .1. 

Miynan, tbo buly of Mont., Coininaniliny l(osiilont’.s I'booit, at Iliibsorali, ol a 

blinn'Mlml'Miaiby of W.', Rm, , Cio.-Sorv., of a son, .at Moynpooroo, Marob 'l;' 
Mliclonabi, tbo laily of Mont W. I’., KHlo-Co. ps. o a son at ka.npMo Ap, il IP. 
M'Loan, tbo buly of Mont. ,1. V. (b, H'l N. 1., .,t 1 alaincoltab, M.iub IJ. 

Orcbarcl, the buly of Capt., las., Mt l!nr. Itogb, of .ulangbtor, , it Agra, Marcb IP 
Verson, the baby of Capt. ,1., (Mtli 11. N. I., of n ilanybtor, on boar,! tbo slnp 
(’it/ihtruiiii, INlareh i'l. a m io 

Va.lby, tbo buly of Monl.-Col., 19tb N. I., of a daugliMr, April 1.1. 

Stark, tbo Imlv of Oa|,t. R., of II. M.’s 1 Itb Uegt., of u ,laogbtor.-C., May IP. 
Si, .noons, tbe Irnly of Mont.-C„l , 48tb N. I., ot a ''''"‘J 

Stoart, tbo buly of L,out.-Col. J. L., of turns, a son ami ilangbtci, at Cliou,,,,- 

Sunillo^' lli,' uife of Mr. L. S., Assistaut-Snrvcyor, ot a (laughter, utDuniar 
— M. April 17. 
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IWh,. the l».ly otw Es,,, SurKonn, „r,. .„„, „t IU.,..u.K,„„;;, 

111 .sen, on Ixmril the ship h;,,,/,,, a iliiiisiiler, at 

Wiml tlie lady of Lieut. A. G., tipth N, I. of., ,l,„,i,l,ler.-C Aiuil lu 
nirht, tlic huly of the Rev. J., Clianl lii, Tiu-li.. i »i ’’ 

Walcli, .1.0 lady „f Cap.., h.th 

MAHU1\(.'Ks. 

Armstrong, Lieut. W., of TI. ]\1 's ■{Dili IJ.-.rf i\r o nr n. , 

d..ughterofC, M,.cke.,/,.e, MeudVi- ol the iloa.d .'r 'p,;,! L 

Moisnigon, Liout. C\ll., Iiuerp. :m.l It), i’voVii , 'm 

lianlnor,‘!cklost (lauulilcr o( Rng.uher U . (J ihx vdl (' I’ " ’ 

Hiulo, at Liu'kuow, April 2:.. ( . I.., nuiuiulnis^ m 

rmloy Capt AV.L., Ui M,ss M. A. Ilonoso,, at(\,ln.tfa. Mav 17 

K.t.u.s,„,d,Me„f 

I.., t.. m.. dauph.e, „r .v, s .s„„th, 

''s::^Z;e!rctd:a;;!;::hi::v’"'^''''^^ 

'''uevTwiT r !‘ • of the late 

It, l' i , , .1"' l"•ld, S„|I„II„ .,1 Cal, „lla, .p,d ;l, 

llalllsO", Iv. U Its, I to III,,, a, l,„„,l, ,la„,.|,te, L,e„t -I „l It. IV.ueis, II. C 
I oiisioii Lstal)., at Diiiapoic, ,\l.,r< h 12 ,s 

<J. E., Es,,. S. K. A., lo I’iaiues, .laiu-liter (,| T llibl,, lv,j , (' , ^t.,y ,j 
Kniip, A. D., Es(j , t.) Miss (J. S ,loncs, at C.il, uif,., \pnl 2-.. 

''a!‘lt,u,h!,y,^ aI,:,,'';'.' ’ ^'‘'"■'•l''■el.e.■, lo Mis, |■.,lles,..„ of |lo,„l,,,y, 

H., I'osq , Civ. sServ., to RcI)V(Ta,Ll(ivst(lauj;liU r nl (a.'iit.-Cul, ,I,k ksoii, 

<it Madras, M.ircli 2. ’ 

I’ifraid, the Rev. C,, to Miss E. jJill, at C.d.ulta, \|.nl IW. 

Jl'mtii, sS,, Ehq.. Civ. Serv., to Miss E Aniieslfs, .u Matha,, \|„il |h 
‘ "‘‘''h !’• L., Es.j., Civ. Sei\ , to Eli/.alutli, IhinI daii-l.tu ol tlie l.ilc Dr W. 
Aoxhurj^h, at Cawnpore, A pul I,. 

Lieut. -Col, ^V. 11., iMh \ I , to Maiy, eldest daiii'Iitci ot the l.ile C.ijil 
Diuieaii, at Rouibay, .Xjuil 2. 

"halord, W. II., Esq, to Miss W. I. Wdl.uiee, C., May 


Di’.VTIIS. 

jjrooke, Lieut. R. D., <)tli N. C., at Luekiiow, Apiil 2ii 
Rusheley, Lieut, ,1. S., Hth M. N. 1., on his loute to Roiuhav, at Loweryauin, 
May 4. - r » 

J. K., Esq., at Caleutta, Apnl Ci. 

inny, \V. E.sq., late of the Miulras Army, at Poiulicherry, March 17. 

LalJ, Cupt., Thomas, at St. ileicua, June d. 
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Douglas, Mrs. C., wife of Lieut. J. F. Douglas, 49tli N. 1., at Mirzapore, 
April 20. 

Douglas. J., Esq., of Burnbrac, Dumbartonshire, at Mcergunge, April 14. 

Frier, Capt., late Commander of the Cassandra^ at sea. 

Frame, Capt. E. D., formerly of the Country Service, at Chinsurah, April 12. 

Grant, A., Esq., late Reporter of the Ilurkaru Press, at Calcutta, May 13. 

Goodlad, G. Esq., at Tippercolly, April 17. 

Grant, Mary, the lady of Capt. Grant, Paymaster of H. M.’.s 4()th Regt. at Se- 
cunderabad, March 24. 

Gorton, Capt. J., 1st Native Vet. Bat., atSt. Thomd, March 24. 

Greig, the wife of Capt. J., Country Service, at Calcutta, March 1. 

Harvey, J. E.sq., at Calcutta, May 15. 

Holt, Caroline, the wife of the Rev. VV., and sixth daughter of the late W. Mar- 
riott, E.sq., Bengal Civ. Serv. 

Hamilton, Lieiit. G. J., 2d Bat. Pioneers, in camp near Arcot, April 3. 

Hunter, Capt. N., Mad. Horse Artil., at St. Helena, May 8. 

Owen, Mr., Assist.-Surg., 22d N. I., at Saraulcotta, March 25. 

Philipps, Lieiit. R., 1st Bombay N. I., at St. Helena, June 20. 

Purvue, Mr. B. R., Head Writer in the Department of theCommissaiy-Gcncud, 
at Calcutta, May 17. 

Reynolds, As.sist.-Surg., J. F., at Dinagepore, April 12. 

Ratnsden, Ens. R., 13th N. I., at Secunderabad, April 13. 

Reynolds, the wife of Capt. T., (i.3d N. I., and daughter of Lient.-Gen. Sir R. 
Blair, K. C. B., at Hansi, April Hi. 

Rabeholm, Mrs. M. C., widow of the late J. N. Raboholm, Esq., at Seramporc, 
April 21. 

Sullivan, Capt, of H. M.’s 30th Regt, at sea, on board of the ship GdagM' 
March 9. 

Walker, Miss Ann Louisa, eldest daughter of his Excellency.Lieiit-Gcn.Sir (J. 
Walker, Commandcr-in-Chief, at Madras, April 19. 

Webb, Lieut R., 17th Regt, at Mhow, Marcli 2.5. 

Watson, J. C., Esq., merchant at Calcutta, May 10. 

Wilson, Jane Lillias, dife of Capt. J). Wilson, Pohticiil Resident at Bushire, and 
daughter of the late Professor Voung of (Jlasgow, in the Persian Gulf, April !i. 

Wilson, Maj.-Gcn., Bombay Army, at St. Helena, April 2. 
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Rate. 

1827. 

Port of Anival. 

Sliip’s Name. 

Coramamlcr. 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1827. 

Sept 29 

Plymouth . , 

Australia . . 

Sleigh . . 

N. S. W. 

June 22 

Oct. 3 

Plymouth , . 

Mangles 

Carr , , 

Bombay. , 

Juno 22 

Oct 3 

Plymouth ,, 

Atlas . . 

Kent 

Bengal ** 

Feb. 1 

Oct. 5 

Plymouth .. 

Minstrel 

Archall , , 

Bombay. . 

May <i 

Oct. 5 

Plymouth .. 

Wilna 

Tayt , , 

Cape 

July 

Oct. 3 

Greenock .. 

M. Stuart Elph. 

Ritchie , , 

Bombay, . 

May 29 

Oct. 5 

Scilly , , 

Phoenix . , 

Anderson , . 

Batavia , . 

May 17 

Oct. 6 

Scilly , , 

Rosclla . . 

Pyke 

Bengal .. 

Apr. 7 
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Date. Port of Arrival 
1827. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commantlcr, 

Place of Doi»rt, Date. 

1827. 

Oct. 

8 

Liver|)ool . . 

Allcrton . . 

Hill 

Bombay. . 
Cape 

May 8 

Oct. 

8 

Plymouth .. 

Jessie 

Winter 

Aui;. 7 

Oct. 

8 

Falmouth . . 

Sophia 

Barclay . . 

Beuffal .. 

Mir. l.S 

Oct. 

8 

Falmoutli .. 

Sir C. Forbes . . 

Diithie 

Batavia . . 

June 15 

Oct. 

8 

Penzance 

Sarah 

Tucker 

Bombay, . 

June 2 

Oct. 

8 

Falmouth .. 

Hippomeuus . . 

Ko'is 

Batavia . . 

July :\\ 

Oct. 

8 

Falmouth .. 

Hu.skis.son 

Petrie 

Batavia . . 

June 17 

Oct. 

8 

Falmouth .. 

Fuuchall 

Maepherson 

IM.ulciia 

Sept. 21 

Oct. 

8 

Dartmouth 

ilockinsfhaui .. 

Fothenngham 


Mar. 1 1 

Oct. 

8 

Plymouth .. 

Julie 

Hint/. 

Siiijrajiore 


Oct. 

y 

Liverpool .. 

Othello 

SwaiMson . . 

Bcniral .. 

M.ay l.'l 

Oct. 

9 

Plymouth . . 

Cath.irine 

Dean 

Cadaii;: . . 

OcU* 

9 

Cowes 

J amesReyenohls 


Sumatra 

June 8 

Oct. 

10 

Down.s 

(Jeneral Stark. . 

Mai shall .. 


July 2 

Oct. 

1') 

Down.s . . 

Elua 

Smith .. 

Smtrapore. 

April 30 

Oct. 

15 

Downs 

Ceres 

Warren .. 

Bombay. . 

iliine t 

Oct. 

2.1 

Downs . , 

Africa 

Sketim 

Ill’ll;;. ll . . 

M.iy 1.5 

Oct. 

23 

Falmouth .. 

Ceylon 

Davison . . 

(Vyloii . . 

June 2<> 

Oct. 

2G 

Downs 

Olive Branch . . 


Cape 

Au{(. 10 


AnUIVALS IN EASTKUN rOKTS. 


Date. 

1827. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commamler. 

Pmt of Depart. 

April 18 

Calcutta 

Ceylon 

Davison 

Loudon 

May 2 

Madras 

David Scot 1 

'J'lioi tihiJl . 

London 

May 11 

Bombay 

Low tlier Ca.stle . . 

Il.du’i 

Loudon 

May 11 

Bengal 

Repulse 

Gnbble 

I.oiuloM 

May 11 

Madras 

Vesper 

'I'.iIIh’iI 

London 

May 12 

Bengal 

('assaiidra 

Deiimsoii . 

(il.iSUOW 

May 12 

Bengal 

Ellen 

I’.dei.soii 

Leilh 

May 13 

Bengal 

Indian Chief 

Cell 

Lneipoid 

May 14 

Bengal 

St. Ix'onard 

Kiithei ford . 

London 

May 14 

Bombay 

('eres .. 

W.iiieu 

London 

May 15 

Bengal 

Jleiefoidshiro .. 

\\ liitem.in . 

London 

May 15 

Bengal 

Echo 

Thomson 

J.ondon 

May 17 

Bengal 

Isaliella 

('larksrtn 

Loiulou 

May 17 

Bengal 

Duke of York .. 

Locke 

London 

May 18 

Bengal 

'riiames 

11. liming . 

London 

May 29 

Bengal 

Buckingliamsliire 

(Jlaosjioide . 

London 

M.iy 29 

Madras 

Ceiieial Palmer . . 

Truscolt 

l.ondoii 

May 31 

Madras 

Inglis 

Seile 

l.iOMdon 

May 31 

Madras 

Sir Win. ^^'alIace 

Wilson 

I.<oii(lou 

May 31 

Madras 

Windsor 

Preston 

l>ondoti 

June 1 

Madras 

Cac.sar 

Walt 

Ivondoii 

June 1 

Madras 

Harnett 

Kiiiley 

London 

June 1 

Bombay 

Hyllie 

Wilson 

l.i(nHlorl 

June 2 

Bombay 

Trill miili 

Gicen 

London 

June 12 

Bombay 

Mauritius 

Charles Grant . . 

Hay 

London 

June 29 

Albion 

Chambers . 

London 

June 29 

Mauritius , 

John Dunn 

Hicks 

London 

July 9 

Mauritius . 

Charles Kerr 

Brodie 

T.oridon 

July 10 

Mauritius 

Britomart 

Browne 

liOndon 

July 14 

Mauritius 

Sarah ' 

Manders 

liiverpool 

'Inly 17 

Mauritius . 

Rifleman 

llawkiins . 

|jiver|iool 

July 21 

Mauritius 

Simpson 

Black 

Tamdon 

Ang. 12 

Gape 

William Parker , . 

Brown 

London 
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DKPAUTUUKS FROM KUUOPK. 


Date. 

1H27. 

Port of Depart. 

Sldp’n Name. 

Commanilcr. 

Destination 

Sept. 19 

Bortsmoutli . 

M. Stuart Elphin. 

Henning 

Bombay 

Sept. 2f) 

Greenock 

(\itherinc 

Kincaid 

Bombay 

Sept. 2H 

Deal 

Mai-y Ann 

Spotti.swood 

Singapore 

Sept. 29 

Greenock 

Glenilfer 

Stevenson . . 

Bombay 

Sept. 29 

Greenock 

Laurel 

Tail 

Bengal 

Oct 3 

Deal 

Henry 

\Vostmorcland 

Bombay 

Oct 9 

Ta'verpool 

Globe 

Divey 

China 

Oct 11 

Liverpool 

Ontatio 

^Villis ' . . 

Bengal 

Oct I.*) 

Liverpool 

Hindostan 

Rimncr 

Singa|iore 

Oct 17 

Deal 

Fero 

Rutter 

St. llelona 

Oct 17 

Deal 

Georgiana 

Moore 

Bengal - 

Oct 19 

Liverpool 

Lady (Jordon 

Bell 

Bombay 

Oct 20 

Tortsmoulh . 

Sir Thos. Mon to. . 

Cockley 

China 

Oct 27 

De.il 

I'Vaiu is 

Heard 

Mauritius 

Oct. 27. 

Deal 

M.'igmdia 

Fddiidge 

Batavia 

Oct 27 

Deal 

B.itavia 

.Blair ‘ 

Batavia 

Oct 27 

Deal 

d.met 

Dolt 

Bombay 

Oct 27 

Deal 

(lolll|ll.l 

Diimaresque 

Chmii 

Oct 27 

Deal 

Nortidk 

Ui'dman 

Bengal 

Oct 28 

Deal 

Reliame 

Hajs 

Bengal 


(iRNKUAL List op PASSKXIiFUS. 

I*A'>S|'.NGI,KS floMI’.W AllU^. 

Uy ihi' Fortum'^ from Hoiabuy, ut Li\(*ij).i()l — H. Michio, Ksej., Siirjr,, Co.'s 
noiii. Serv. (died Idtii May) •, C.iiil. P. Wilsdii, Boiu. 

Jiy tlie Jiistniliii, fioiu New South ^\^lles — Col. Dmiiare.s^iue, Aid-de-t'.inip 
lothe (iovernor ; ('apt (iilnuiii, l.idy, and three tlii Id ren ; Mebhis. Read (died 
at sen) and Dillon ; Mrh. Read. 

By the Miin^lcSy from Bomliay ('apt Hunter, Bom. Cav. ; Mr. Lilly, Mi'' 
sionary, wife, and elnld; Mr?. M.i{;nian, and two children. 

By the from Ben^Gd ; — Lients. Ward, 1st Toot, and y\thei'tni), 

13lh Lif^ht Drags.; Di. Stoddail, 1st Boot (died atsea) ; Mis. Mallett and child. 

By the ,/e.s.s/e, from the Cripe .— Capt. Benhow, Comp.’s Serv. ; Dr. B.ulev ; 
Mossis. A. Thomson, V. Reeves, Cilbert, Kolunbon, Berli, Chaippenu, Hengh, 
/eidebergh. 

By the Sophia, from Bengal: — Lieut.-Col. (Jrant, Dep. Cnm.Gen. (died at sea, 
20th dune) ; Capts. Toussamt (died at Falmouth, 7th Oct) and J. I’opham, 2‘Hh 
Foot; Lieuts. IC, Cox, 17lh Fool, U. S, Bury, ‘2d Lt. (Jnv. C Chester, 23d N t, 
H. Hall, 4l.st N. 1., R..1. 1’ocoek, ‘2d Lt Cav. (diedatse:i, duly ‘ill) ; d. S. Sharks, 
Esq., Civ. Serv. ; Messdames (ad. Wade, Tandy, Grant, and Durham ; Masters 
Wade, Tandy, and Durham} MLses Wade und Durham} six ser^’nnts, and 
invalids. 
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THE ORIENTAL HERALD. 


No. 48.-DECEMBER, 1627.-Vol. 15. 


Official Papers laid before ParliamiA he.spkctinc; the 
Burning of Hindoo Widows. 

One of the most Important and interesting^ eolleelion of Public 
Documents that we have for some time seen, connected with India, 
is eontained in a volume of Parliamentary Papers, produced as a 
return to an order of the House of (’ommons, passed in Kel)ruary 
18^7. and not long since published. 'Piie principal document it 
contains is a scries of paragraphs, projiosed to form part of a Public 
Despatch from the Court of Directors in England to the Supreme 
Government of Bengal, oxjnessive of the opinions of the writer on 
the subject of Suttee, or the immolation of Hindoo w'idows, by 
burning them on the funeral pile of their deceased husbands. 

We have so frequently delivered our own opinions on this aflect- 
ing subject, in various Numbers of the M)rienfal Herald,’’^ that 
they must be familiar to all its readers ; we iieid not, tliiTefore, 
further repeat them now : though we cannot omit this opportunity 
to state, that we concur entirely in the sound \iews Ad benevolent 
desires of the proposers of the jiaragraphs intended to form part 
of the Public Despatch in (j nest ion. It would have given ns 
great pleasure to have transcribed the whole of these in our present 
Number ; but as other questions demand some share of our spai'O 
and attention, and as, moreover, the best intentioned advocacy of 
any subject may be occasionally weakened by surtering it to pas.s 
the limits of the reader’s jiaticnce, and thus exhausting an attention 
^vhich it is desirable not to fatigue : wc deem it more prudent 
in the present instance to coniine ourselves to the more striking por- 
tions of the whole, reserving others for examination and diseiissioii 
in a succeeding Number : for the subject ought really never to be 
abandoned until the abolition of this horrid practice of living sacri- 
fice is effected. The paragraphs jiroposcd to torm part of the Public 
I^espatch of the Court of Directors of the East India Company to 


• See « Oriental Herald,* i. p. 650 } vol. ii. p. 173 j vol. vii. p. 060 ; 
vol. viii. p. 1 and 470 ; vol. ix. p. ‘33 and 163. 

Orientai Herald, FoL 15, 2D 
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the Supreme Government in. Bengal, are, with , some occasional 
omissions, as follows : < • . 

, I / 4.. In our despatch of the 1 7 th June, 1823, we adverted at some 
length to the horrid practice so prevalent on your side of India, 
V called suttee, or widows’ burning alive on the funeral pile with the 
^bodies of their deceased husbands. Our attention has been recently 
again drawn to the awful subject, and we have contemplated witli 
regret the asserted fact (which is conlirmed by a reference to your 
proceedings on the subject, and the reports of your police officers 
and magistrates, which have been called for and printed by the 
orders of the House of Commons), that of the widely-extended regions 
which now form British India, the murderous act is more frequently 
perpetrated in Ben^ than in any other j)art of India, and appa- 
rently more in the ^ecincls of Calcutta, the seat of the Supreme 
Government, than in any other district of that Presidency. From 
the Reports of 1820, to your Court of Nizamut Adawlut, it api)cars 
that of 650 cases of suttee in tlic preceding year, 421 were reiwtcd 
to hare occurred in the division of Calcutta, being forty-three more 
than occurred iu the whole extent of tlie Bengal provinces in 1815. 
Upon this the Governor-General iu Council observes, in August 
1822, " It is impossible to look upon tlie returns for the Calcutta 
division, without being satisfied that a tanatie, spirit of this kind 
. must have had inlluence in producing the nmnerous cases reported 
• for every district of it (the rrcsidency), oxccjitiug IMidnapore : iu 
this view it is matter of infinite concern to his Lordship in Council 
to observe, that there is no symptom of a diminution at any of the 
principal places, but on the contrary, that the total number of the 
division still maintains its proportion of nine-sixteenths, or some- 
thing more tlmn half of the grand total of the territory subject to 
this Freside^v.” 

* 2.We ob^rve also, that the number of these sacrifices has in ire- 
neral jirogrcssively ineia\abed in llic territories immediately subject 
to your authority, and we concur in tlie o])iiiion expressed in your 
Minutes and those of Nizamut Adawlut, ab also in the offieial re- 
ports of several of your magistrates and police oflicers, luiincly, 

that the fiiet of the increase, ^Yhich ajipears to have been pro- 
gressive, must immediately excite a doubt whether the measures 
publicly adojited, with the humane \ icw of diminishing the number 
of these sacrifices, by pointing out the cases in which the Hindoo 
law is considered to permit them, and those in which that law for- 
bids them, have not rather Ix^en attended with a contrary effect to 
the one contemplated.” Doubtless the Nizamut Adawlut, here 
meant, by leading tlie Hindoo mind to the conclusion, that the 
British Government approved the practice, when it was carried on 
agreeably to their prescribed regulations j and we are confirmed in 
the doubt above expressed, by observing that from the year 1815 
to 1818, the number of suttees in thefiengal provinces gradually 
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increased- from 3)8 to 839. The observations of two of your ma- 
gistrates, Hr. H. Oakley, magistrate of llooghloy, and Mr. L. 
'Warner, of the twenty-four Pergunnahs, are striking on this point, 
the former observes, that ])revious to 1813, no intertercncc on the 
part of the police was authori/ed, and "w idows were saeritieed le- 
gally or illegally, as might happen, but the Hindoos were then 
aware that the Government regarded the custom with natural hor- 
ror, and would do any thing, short of direct prohibition, to dis- 
courage and gradually abolish it. The atnc /s* now allm d ; the police 
officers are ordered to interfere, for the purpose of ascertaining that 
the ceremony is performed in confornuly with the rules of the Shasters, 
and in that event to allow its completiou. This is granting the au- 
thority of Government for burning widows^id it ran scarcely be 
matter of astonishment that the number of saeriffees should he 
doubled when the sanction of the ruling power is added to the reram’ 
mendation of the Shasters" 'Hie other magistrate, Mr. L. 
Warner, states tliat he '' linds it diflicadt to account for Ihe increase 
of suttees, unless it may be attributed to the orders ot (iovernment 
for the attendance of tlic police oilicers, gi\ ing a legal sanction to 
the practice, and by so doing enhancing the rcpntalion of llic family 
of the person who devotes herself.” Mr. C. Chapman also, ma- 
gistrate of the Zilla of Jessore, states, that the increase may chlelly 
be attributed to the interference of the (tovernment, by the circular 
orders of the Nizamut Adawliit issued to tlie several magistrates 
the ‘29th April 1813, 4th .lanuary 1815, ‘25th .lune, and 1 Uli Sep- 
tember 1817. The interference of tlic police,” he adds, “ has, by 
legalising the practice, increased the number l)y withdrawing fom it 
the terror of any penalty. Prior to the promulgation ot the circu- 
lar orders, the practice ot the suttee was known l)y all to he parti- 
cularly obnoxious to tlic Tlovernment, and niuvers|dly condemned 
by every European serving under it, jiowcver high or low his 
situation in life may be.” 

‘ 3. We feel it therefore an imperious duty to enter into a 
deeper examination than we have ever yet d(jnc, of the important 
question, whether there in reality exists a necessity for sanc- 
tioning the practice under any regulations or limitations whatsoever 
— we mean a necessity so clear, and ascertained so free from dou )t, 
as to justify the permitting, and leave no dissatisfaction for still 
continuing to permit a practice by which many llKn^ands o is 
Majesty’s most innocent subjects arc allowed to jicnsh in llames, 
in a part of India where the Jkitish power is absolute, and where 
every crime and practice less Iwbarous is cognizable and made 
liable to punishment by the British laws. 

* 4. We shall now put before you the result of that exaroinatipn, 
’ and the strong impressions left uinin our minds by a perusal of the 
* 2 D 2 
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various documents recorded on the subject in your proceedings/ and 
those of the other presidencies, and the facts which they exhibit. 

' 5. We are fully aware that in tolerating the practice, and giving 
through your judges, magistrates, and collectors, the sanction of the 
British Government for its exercise, under certain regulations, you 
have been guided by the principle of consulting, and abstaining from 
nterference in the religious opinions, customs, and prejudices, of 
the natives, from an apprehension that such interference might ex- 
cite a spirit of fanaticism, and be followed by disturbance and com- 
motion, or in short, jiroduce a religious insurrection in the country; 
for such is tlic scope of all we find stated in support of that prin- 
ciple, however conveved ill different and milder forms of expression, 
although the most iWlligcnt and best informed among the natives 
must be aware that the prohibition of such a practice could only 
originate in the same motives of humanity and justice to which 
they are indebted for the protection of the Knglish laws, and relief 
from oppressions and arbitrary exactions which they- suffered under 
their own Native rulers ; and the lower classes must feel that they 
are equally under the care of Government with the great and power- 
ful 5 but it is satisfactory to remark, that among the higher classes 
the practice is least prevalent. Mr. G. Forbes, first Judge of the 
Calcutta Court of Circuit, states, in his letter to the Nizamut Adavv- 
lut, of November, 181!), It appears, from the reports of the mngis- 
tr^ites, that the jiractice is prevalent amongst the most ignorant and 
deluded of the pcojile, whilst the numerous instances of the widows 
of the higher classes continuing to live in atlluencc and respecta- 
bility, afford the most satisfactory evideuce that there is no imperious 
call to submit to, nor dire disgrace attending the rejection of the 
dread alternative.” ♦ 

^ 10. First, flicn, it is abundantly shown in your proceedings, and 
those of the Court ofNi/amut Adawlut, including their inquiries of 
the Fundits, and their official correspondence with the judges and 
magistrates in the interior districts, that the practice of suttee is not 
founded in or enjoined by any Hindoo law, and is only recommended, 
not enjoined even in the iShaster, and as to the law, is, on the con- 
trary, discouraged by their most eminent and venerated lawgiver, 
Menu, from whom, it is stated in their books, there is no ajipeal,” 
of whom the A'cdah declares, “ whatever Menu has said is wliolc- 
Some,” and his injunction, or decree for the guidance of widows, is 
thus translated by t)ie late Sir William Jones : Let a widow ema- 
ciate her body by living voluntarily upon pure flowers, roots, and 
fruits, and let her not, when her lord is deceased, even pronounce 
the name of another man j let her continue till death forgetting all 
injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which 
have -been followed by such w’omen as were devoted to one only 
husband.” 
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' 13. We observe also, that in their regulations the Court 
Kizamut Adawlut quote the authority ot‘:Meuu, in alluding to a case 
of widow’s burning, though .she had been absent at the time of her 
husband’s death 3 they observe, “ the suicide in these cases is not 
indeed a religious act, nor has it llic .sanctioq of Menu, and other 
' ancient legislators revered by the Hindoos; on the contrary, Menu 
declares that a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, though she have 
no child, if, after the decease of her lord, she devote lierself to pious 
austerity.'' And it is declared by Vrehasjmty, “ whether .slie ascend 
the pile or survive for the benefit of her lius!):ind, .she is a f.iiihtiil 
^ife.” ' lie further declares that, “ the mother of an infant cinhl may 
not relinquish the care of her infant to ascend the jnle." 

' 14. Here too we can with pleasure (piotHa passage in a \ery 
able letter from one of your most e\peiienced servants, Mr. Waller 
Ewer, superintendent of police in the lower pro\in('es, to the Secre- 
tary to your Government in the judicial department, fro'm which 
letter we shall have occasion to queUe passages on other important 
points connected with the subject. Jii the .sixth paragrajih he state.s, 

^ “ V^ery properly anxious to avoid all interference with tlie reli^ 
gious prejudices and customs of tlie llindoo.s, the Government has 
not thought it advisable (o prohibit the practice of .suttee ; hut 1 sub- 
mit it has little or no connection with their leligion. If the rela- 
tions chance to l)cstow a thought on the conseipiences of the sacri- 
fice, it will be directed to tlie beiietit wbidi may thereby accrue jto 
themselves in this world or the next. 'I'he future happiiie.ss (jf the 
sufferer and her deceased Inishand is imicli tort disinterested a consi- 
deration to deserve one thought. I'he practice is .strongly recom- 
mended by the LShasters, but nothing mow, and Menu (together 
with other authorities of great respeclabililv ) presciibe.s the duties 
of a widow without hinting that hiirniiig herself i,s one of the most 
important. The recommendation is even addressed to the widow, 
and her relations are 110 way told that they are to induce licr to be- 
come a suttee either by force or persuasion. Now it is well known 
that the education of llindoo females of all ranks precludes the pos- 
sibility of their having of them, selves any acijuaiiitaiice with the. 
contents of the ^ihastc^s, and constM[uentIy on all subjects connected 
with them, they must be conijielled to trust implicitly to the guid- 
ance of others : these, as I liavc already observed, are all in one way 
or another directly interested, and must be gainers by the widow s 
death. It is not probable that they will state suttees to be iiolliing 
but a praiseworthy act, left to the discretion of the widows ; they 
will represent it as an absolute duty, the neglect ot which must be 
punish^ both in this world and the next. 

^ ‘^Froiii a consideration ot all these circumstances, I submit that 
in permitting, or indeed authorizing suttee, we are by no nieams 
showi ng a proper forbearance towards the religious customs or 
long-established prejudices of the Hindoos, but that wc are virtually 
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sanctioning the sacrifice of widows by tjieit relationSf an act nowhere 
enjoined by the Shasters ; on the contrary^ a crime which their own 
Uw 9 , would punish with death, and only tolerated by our Govern- 
mp;nt because we overlook the impudent imposition which has trans- 
formed a recommendation to the widow to accompany her husband, 
into an order which the relation must carry into effect if she should 
Ycince symptoms of disobedience." 

t! * 16. Mr. L. Warner, magistrate of the ^4 Pergunnahs, confi- 
dently asks, “ Is the practice of suttee in any part of the Shasters 
insisted upon, or is it only recommended ? Can the performance of 
this ceremony be with truth called a voluntary act ? Is the custom 
prevalent throughout India, or is it confined in a great degree to 
the districts adjm^enMo the Presidency ? Look at the statements j 
,they exhibit a class of people who must have been generally igno- 
rant of the Shasters.” 

‘ M7. Secondly, the second additional ground in support of the 
safety with which your toleration and sanction of the practice might 
be withdrawn, is the great division of sentiment among the Hindoos 
on the subject, including, as immediately connected with it, the in- 
frequency of the practice, and the very small number of suttees 
Avhich actually take place, coiu|}ared with the immense number of 
women who must become widows in a pop\dation of 80, or, accord- 
ing to some calculations, 100 millions. 

* 20. Wc observed, that in April 1816, Mr. E. Watson, fourth 

Judge of the Calcutta^Court of (fircuit, offered to the consideration 
of the Nizamut Adawlut the important proposition to discontinue 
the sanction given to the burning of Hindoo widows with the bodies 
of their husbands, and to declare all parties assisting at their death 
guilty of murder, under the provisions of section the third, regula- 
tion the eighth, 1799, in supjiort of which proposition he reasons 
thus : ^ 

1 ^ It appears that this abhorent, and often utterly illegal, practice 
was forbidden by the foreign governments of those settlements, and 
>lbat the prohibition wivs obeyed without a murmur. 

* “ So little do the people appear to have interested themselves in 
the affair, that we find from Mr, Forbes’s letter, that the mere pub- 
lication of an order from himself prohibiting the practice, effectually 
prevented it, and that no single instance of a woman burning herself 
has occurred since. 

* " I really think that there is as little justification for a woman 
Ito burn herself with the remains of her husband, as for a rajkoomar 
-to destroy his daughters at their birth, burying alive for the leprosy 
where the party is desirous to die, human sacrifices at Saugor, pul- 
ling sorcerers to death, or killing a human creature by any other 
dneous, without justification or excuse : all of which are expressly 
ittadet^pital by the regulations. 
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' The killing in all these instances, especially that contained In 
section S, regulation 8, 1799, [where the desire of the party sldin 
will not justify the killer,) bus (piite as niiicli in its favour on the 
score of erroneous prejudice and siiperjltition, and, perhaps, of reli- 
gion, as the practice of suttee ; but \\c do not find that the punish- 
ment of death denounced against these crimes, has at all been con- 
sidered as an infringement of that complete toleration in matters of 
religion which it has Ixien the fundamental j)rinci])le of the British 
Government to allow, and there can be. no doubt that the prac" 
tke of suttee might be as easily checked and prevented throughout 
the British territories, as any of the other murderous pruetices above 
referred to. AVe have the fact that its suppression at the foreign 
settlements was effected without the slightest dillieiilty.” 

* In the very able letter from Air. \V^alter Ewer, which wc 
have already quoted in support of anotlier ground for the discon- 
tinuance of the toleration of the ])ractide, we find the following in 
support of that which wc are now ])ointing f)Ut to your attention. 
In the ninth paragraph of bis letter, Air. Ewer states : 

* The practice of suttee may be almost called local, for it will 
be seen from the enclosed statement, that during the years 1815, 
'1816, and 1817, 864 suttees wore j)erf()rmed in the five zillahs of 
Burdwan, Ifooghly, the Jungle Mehuh, Nudden, and the suburbs nt 
Calcutta, and that iii the same period only took place through- 
out the remainder of oiir extensive empire, including the holy city 
jOf Benares, in which only 1 1 sacrifices ot that nature were performed, 
although its population is almost exclusively Hindoo, and it is a 
place where every meritorious act is ot double v alue. 1 cannot at- 
tempt to account for the great prevalenecot suttees in some districts, 
and the rarity of it in others : but it is a proof iliat it is a custom 
seldom thought of in the greater portion ot our dominions. 

* 23. In the eleventh ])aragraph of liis letter, Mr. Ewer adduces, 
as Mr. Watson has done, tiie same tacts that torin the principal 
ground of our own opinion and conviction on this im|)ortant subject ; 
after observing in his> preceding jjaragraph, that there had been 

frequent instances of illegal suttees having been prevented by the 
police-officers, some even in the holy city of Benares, without the 
interference having excited any jiehng oj dissatisfaction. 

Ewer proceeds thus: But I meet with trecpient instances 
of the interference of (iovernment in matters intimately connected 
with the prejudices of the Hindoos. 

‘ " The repeal of the law prohibiting the capital punishinentof 
Brahmins at Benares, the law against infanticide, the rules prohibit- 
ing dhurmn, and the sweeping clause, section 3, regulation 8, of 
1799 , wlpch prohibits the killing of a child, a slave, an aged person, 
or amipther individual, even at the desire of the in which 

even may be included) and although I am aware, that ‘ we 
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exposure of infants at Satigor, and at other places, and the murder 
of their female offspring by the rajkoomars are neither of them duties 
either directly enjoined or authorized by the Shasters, yet I submit 
that the exposure of infants is in consequence of vows made by the 
mother for the purpose of obtaining some favour from the gods, 
and that the fulfilment of such is meritorious in the highest degree. 
The practice of the rajkoomars is, I have reason to think, but little 
checked by the enactment above alluded to. It is a custom founded 
, on immemoriiil usage, and, as such, does not require either the aid 
of religion or law to give it support. The practice of the widows 
of jogecs is not sanctioned by the blnistcr, yet they undoubtedly 
continue to prefer burying to burning, because it is the custom of 
their caste, and we may as well attempt to direct the mode of dis- 
j) 0 sing of the husband’s corpse, as prescribe rules for the conduct of 
the widow. I have noticed these cases not to prove that legal pro- 
hibition will have no success in opposing customs, but as instances 
of our interference with the prejudices of the Hindoos, without ex- 
citing any symptoms of dissatisfaction. It may be said that the 
people are aware that these ])ractices are not authorized by the 
Shasters, and therefore submit (luietly but it is w^ell known that 
not one man inn thouHand knoivs any thin;^ of the contents of the 
Shasters ; or, if they are aware of these rules, why persist in illegal 
acts, if custom was not in their e)cs paramount to law ? 

^ I have submitted the above remarks for the consideration of 
his Lordship in Council, not with the hope tliut I can afford any new 
information on the subject so fro(jucntly discussed by the higher 
authorities, but only to offer the grounds of my opinion, that the 
barbarous custom of suttee may be prohibited without exciting any 
serious or general dissatisfaction among our IJindoo subjects." 

* 24. Mr. Ewer then adverts, as we have recently done, to what 

were the sentiments of the Nizamut Adawlut in lhO.5, and to the 
complete disa})pointment of their sanguine expectations, and con- 
cludes with this striking observation . “ It is true the interference 

of the police may in some cases have induced compliance with the 
rules of the Sinister, but the ollicial attendance of the darogah, (ac- 
tive officer of police,) stamps every regular suttee with the sanction 
of Government, and I must humbly submit that authorizing a prac- 
tice 75 not the way to effect its gradual abolition." 

* To the important question of — What would be the effect of a 
law abolishing the practice of suttee ?” Mr. Molony replies : 

* ‘‘ After having attended at several suttees myself, for the purpose 
of gaining as much information as jiossiblc on the subject, and having 
paid to it considerable attention ever since I have been in the dis- 
trict, and after having attentively considered the doctrines under 
which it is sanctioned, the circumstances attending the actual per- 
formance pf the sacrifice, and the terms upon which those who have 
been prevented from burning have subsequently lived with their 
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relatione and neighbours, I am decidedly of opinion, that the aboli-k 
tion of the practice by law would not be attended with any evil 
consequences. On the contrary, I think the enactment of such a 
law is dictated by every principle of humanity ; nor docs it appear 
to me that the abolition of the practice is altogether inconsistent with 
the spirit of toleration which has ever distinguished the British 
Government. , 


* Those persons who sacrificed their children at Siiugor also^^ 
acted under the influence of infatuation ; they threw their chil-' 
then to the sharks, because they thought it right and religious j but 
they could give no reason for so doing. 

< ITie only difference between this sacrifice and that of a suttee is, 
that th^e one is recognized and the other not recognized by the d(X!- 
trines of which the people are kept in ignorance, hut the impulse 
under which they act is the same in both cases. I do not think that 
any evil effects arc to be dreaded from the enactment of a law abo- 
lishing this sacrifice. A few instances of opposition might occur at 
first, but none of a serious nature, or more than may be cflccted in 
every change of custom j and after the law became generally known, 
the practice would be totally laid aside. 

27. ' Mr. Lee Warner, in expressing similar sentiments takes a 
wider scope, and naturally alludes, as se\eral of )our able magis- 
trates had before him, to what youha\e already ellected, and prac- 
tices you have already prohibited. He states, 

^ A law might doubtless be promulgated for'tlic abolition ot the 
practice, without causing any serious disturbance ; it lias already ^ 
been' done in regard to the sacrifice of children at Saugn)r, and else- 
where, as well os the practice of destroying female iiilants, and the 
burying alive of women. Why if those customs, ^\hleh were also 
so generally practised, have been abolished by a liuniane govern- 
ment, should not the practice of suttee he abolished ? the distinction 
of woman or of a child is ccjual in tlic eye of the law. 


' 28. Mr. C. Chapman’s answer to the most important quesUon is, 
expressed in these strong and derisive terms : Any law abo is iing 
the suttee would be attended with no other effect t lan i .. lou 
have under every good system of government, the ^ 

due observance of its enactments. I miuld most mUijhl 
lake to promulgate any orders regaulmg ,1s 

district under my charge without dread of any tU eonsciueutes from 


the interference of Government. 

'30. Mr. R. Morrison, of tl.e .illah of 
magistrate who, entering argumentatively in o • . 

answer to Mr. Ewer, does not giv e a very f w,Xncv 

on the important point ; but his reasoning, and ^ 
of his remarks, afford no inference that he 

thf Kactice would produce any resistance. lie remarks that, he , 
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fore the 'decided interference of the police, the practiced kad 
of itself very much subsided, and among other muks of ite subad- 
ing, he attributes it to the moral certainty of the. hats of the de- 
cMsed husband being maintained in the possessiottand- enjoyment 
of life honour, and property, by the existing laws and justice of Go- 
vemnient and the concluding paragraph of his letter is still more 
erressive and more incompatible with his bpprehendini any dan- 
, gTLi the abolition of the practice, ’namely, the 
^ Lob • » The interference of Government is well understood to be 
fhe Christian wish ofhumanity. The Rajahof this pte is aMus- 
Bulnian, and the Hindoos seem generally Killing to embraie the n- 
cute of the will of the reigning poiccr to evade the suttee, believed of 
their little read, and less understood, Shuster. 

‘ 33 We now advert with pleasure to a letter to which, on an- 
other point, we have already reterred, namely, a ^ 
on your iiidicial eonsiiltalioiis of the 5th November 1819. frbm Mr. 
Gcmge Forbes, first .lodge of the Calcutta Court ot 
Sot Adiiwhit. Mr. Forbe.s observes, The number of s« t e, 
ascertained to have taken place in this division exhibits an awfu in- 
crease in the nuiiiher of himian sacriliccs, and I take the opportunity hi 
ex,rs my coneorreiiee in the opinion which I ound to prevail wi h 
he udicial odicers of the several stations with whom I conversed 
on the subject, that the practice of 

selves on the funeral pile of their deceased husbands, if prohibited 
by Government, might be cffectu.ally suppressed without 
sion of any serious obstacles. At the foreign settlements ot Chand 
ernagore. Chin.surah, and Seramiiore, suttees are J 

the local authorities, nor were they during the period that those 
Saccn!cr"hi our possession.” He then alludes in the follow »S 
ferms to some of those facts which form a distinct, and, as w e wn- 
ceive, irrefragable ground of .argument, m proof of the safety wi 
which the practice might be aliolished, or at least prohibM 
namely, the numerous insUinces in which itlias been 
taking phice without even a murmur: I am .'’“PP/ 

Instance of effectual interference in the suppression of harbarou 
custom under the British authority in the 

late resident. Jlr. Metcalfe, never, when npprmed of the irte^ ^ 
permitted fhe burning of a widow to take place, and ^ ^ 
to prevent the practice whenever necessary, by forcible 
' but which ws requisite only on one occasion that ^ ; 

immediate observation. I have been 

instance of successful interference by the Resident at peltn, 
affording ail example, which. I Wieve, nearly ojotf , 

, the country would, if autliorixed, be most happy fo^o^^ 
order .to. sliow that there appears no " 

measure, with regard to the exigency of which there can he hut on 

ijs^ntimenWi’ . ■ • ' > • " ‘ 
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: / Inithe proceedings of the Nizamut Adawlut of the 25th of May 
1891, appear several cases in which suttees had taken place in opr 
poeitkm to the promulgated rules. In one of them the victim had 
been a Jrear younger than the age at which the performance of ,tlie 
rite is allowed by the Shaster. In regard to another, it is slated, 
the sacrifice of Mussumnut Bishnee, with reference to her caste, 
was clearly' illegal. The acting magistrate is desired to furnish a 
fuller report of the circumslances of the case, as far as they can be 
ascertained at this distance of time.” 

' Minhtc of the second Judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, Mr. C. 
Smith 

' ■ r ft opinion is, that the toleration of the practice of suttee is a 
reproach to our Government, and that the entire and Immediate 
abolition of it would be attended with no sort of danger. 


. * I would suggest a short regulation on the ^-ubject, sonicwhat 
in the style of the .Sixth Regulation of 1S'2(), against the sacrifice ot 
children at Saugor. There are expressions in the preamble ot that 
regulation which would not exactly suit the case ot sultoe j but a 
preamble somewhat to the following eflect would not perlnips be un- 
apt Whereas the practice of suttee is shocking to humanity and 
1 contrary to nature, and whereas the British (lovernment, after the 
most careful inquiry, and the most mature consideration, tei'ls it im- 
ippssible to be satisfied that this commission of .self-murder can ever 
be in trulh the free, voluntary, imbias.scd, and uninlluenccd act of the 
female who is sacrificed j and wherca.s to interfere with a vigorous 
hand for the protection of the weak again.st the strong, of the .simple 
, against the artful, classes of its subjects, is one of the most binding, 

. imperious, and paramount duties of every civilized state, and a duty 
■'from which it cannot shrink without a nuinife.st diminution ot its 
dignity, and an essential degradation of its character among n.i- 
;ti(^J 16 ,’ ” &c. &c. 

j ' .1 On, the above minutes of the Nizamut Adawlut, we observe the 
r following was the resolution of your Board: ‘ I he jovernor 
. General in. Council cannot concur in the policy or expedienc y of the 
m^urd proposed by the second Judge of the Nrz.mmt i d.ivv u , am 
,.he is of opinion that tlic authoritative inlerpo^itiou of (.ovcrnmeiit, 
i.with a view to abolish the riglit of suttees, eitlier m the j;;-- 

. commended by Mr. Smith, or by tlie adoption J'"' ‘ 

sureft respectively suggested by Mr. Leycester and . r. i ^ • 

not onl^l of; success, but would tend to excite a spirit of fauati- 
cUm. dnd eventually to produce very injurious eonse(|uences. 

‘ SSl’lh'thi ne.xt page of tlic Keport of the 
Addwlufls'tl narrative of extreme ^ * j 

M. Hittray.fonfth Judge of tjie Court of Circuit at 
which 'Ote'ihaU state thf substance, to show how ^ 

roles which, with the best intentions, your Government has attached 
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to its sanction of the practice of suttee, and how little influence in 
reality the Shaster has on the minds and conduct of those who as- 
sist at it. 

The case is that of a widow named Hoomalee, " a girl of about 
fourteen years of age, whose husband, a Brahmin, died when absent 
from his family, and a fortnight after the event, her father being ab- 
sent and unacquainted with what waa passing, she proceeded to 
burn herself on a pile prepared by other near relations, and which 
was fired by her uncle. She soon leaped from the flame, and wm 
seized, taken up by the hands and feet, and again thrown upon it, 
much burnt j she again sprung from the pile, and, running to a 
well hard by, laid herself down in the water-coursc, weeping bitterly. 
A sheet was then offered, and she was desired by her uncle to place 
herself upon it ; she refused, saying, he would again carry her to the 
fire, and she would rather quit the family, and live by beggary, or 
any thing, if they would have mercy upon her. At length, on her 
uncle swearing by the Ganges, that if she would seat herself on tlie 
cloth he would carry her home ; she did so, was bound up in it, car- 
ried to the pile, now fiercely burning, and again thrown into the 
flames. The wretched victim once more made an effort to save licr- 
self, when, at the instigation of the rest, a Mussulman approached 
near enough to reach her with his sword, and cutting her through 
the head she fell back, and was rescued from further suffering by 
death.” 

'38. It appears that on the ‘21st March 1817> the following 
question was proposed to the Hindoo law officer of the Sudder 
Dewaimy Adiiwlut “ Is it authorized by the Shaster to bind or 
restrain in any manner, a woman wlio has ascended the ftineral pile 
of her husband, by tying her down with cords, of placing bamboos 
over her, or using any other means to prevent her escape from tlie 
pile ! If there be any authorities for such measures, state them at 
length." 

‘ “ Answer.— IVo authority permits any restraint to he used ; an 
expiation is ordained for the widow who has slipped off thepile, both 
in the Shoodhee Futwa and Nunugee Sindoo. The same is to be 
met with in the text of Apustumba Kcepurdie, and Ashoolguna. In 
the text of Narayumu, its commentary, and in the Numeyu Smdhoo, 
mention is there also made of taking a woman off the funeral p‘le 
the event of her being terrified, and of the persons by whont this is to 
bf done.” 

' "The authority for the above is the text of Apus^ba, quoted 
in the Shudhee Futwa and Manayee.” 

' Among the rules previously stated to be universally observed 
. throughout Benares, it is said, the* text of Apustumba ordains, 
" that the widow shall be placed on the right side of her decease 
hu$baad^ if^ Iwnying arrived at the place of burning, flhe determine 
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bum, the ceremonies of depositing the widow, &c. must again be 
gone through, if she afterwards express a wish to rise, she must be 
lifted off.” 

' Kumwittee commenting on the above passage, says, if the 
widow wishes to get off afterwards, the brother of the deceased or 
gome other Bramin, repeating, Slc. sliall lift her iii).” 

^ 39. Such appear to be the regulations of the Hindoo Shusters, 
and if the observance of them were strictly enforced, it cannot bo 
difficult to pronounce that there would be but few instances of 
widows remaining on the pile to be burnt, or omitting to avail 
themselves of the option of rising or being lifted off. 

' We have adduced one affecting instance in wliieh that option 
was implored, and most inhumanly denied. A narrative of almost 
equal horror, but of briefer suffering, appears in the |)roceedings of 
your Government in the judicial department, in the month of August 
18*22, with several other cases stated to he considered l)y the Niza- 
mut Adawlut as demanding particular notice : “ The case of Mus- 
sunt Kumbahin Cutt:ick is reported /o Iiarr been at Jirst in appear* 
ance perfectly voluntary, and the icidow performed the nsnal cere* 
monies,nf ter which she dropped herself into the harnini^ pit or koond, 
which in this province is always used for burning the bodies on the 
oc'casion of a woman becoming a suttee. Immediately on dropping 
into the pit, she rose up and streielied out hei hands to the side of 
th^ pit, but whether this was done with an intent to escape, or ivhe- 
ther it was merely an involuntary motion from pain, does not appear ; 
however, Keyjed, a washerman, who appears to have had the nia* 
nagenient of the ceremony, seeing this, gave hn a push or blow with 
a bamboo, which tumbled her into the hottest part <>J ihe.Jire, where 
she was immediately consumed. The washerman was summoned be- 
fore the magistrate, hut released under a doubt ij bis eondiict hud, 
been illegal. The Nizmnut Adawhit r('marlved, that he ought citlicr 
not to have been summoned, or being summoned, should not have 
been released without punishment. 

* 41. The magistrate of Gornekpore rejwrts a second ease of com- 
pulsory suttee, in addition to that which was brought under I be 
consideration of Government in Angmt 1821, the particulars as 
follow ; Mussumul liussuntrec leaped twice from the pile and at- 
tempted to escape ; she was twice thrown back by her relations, w lo 
surrounded the pile, and forcibly detained her there until consumed. 
This took place in the presence of the eutwall of the city, who, with 
others proved to have been concerned, are committed for trial to the 
judge of circuit.” 

" In the conclusion of this magisttate’s report is a passage which 
conveys so just a picture of the enormous cruelty ot the practice, 
that We here transcribed it : If it were desired to pourtray a scene 
that should thrill with horror every heart not entirely dead to the 
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touch of human sympathy, it would ^liffidc to describe a father, re- 
gardless" of the feelings of his child, in having already suffered one 
of the severest of the miseries that flesh is heir to, with tearless 
ey^lMeading her forth a*spectacle to the assembled multitude, who, 
wifli barbarous cries, demand the sacrifice, and unrelentingly de- 
, livering up the unconscious, unresisting victim to end her life in 
. ^;>dhe most cruel tortures. 

' ' 44 . On the melancholy cases we have stated, it is obvious to 

remark, how little influence the Shastcr has in producing these sa- 
crifices, and how generally its precepts are violated in the manner 
of conducting them j they fully confirm the reasoning and obser- 
' vations of Mr. Walter Ewer, which we have already quoted, that 
the practice of suttee '' has little or no connexion with their re- 
ligion,” and that the education of Hindoo females, of all ranks, 
precludes the possibility of their having of themselves any acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the Sinister also, that it is well known 
that not one man in one thousand knows any thing of the contents 
of the Shasters.” They confirm also his observations on another 
and highly important point, by showing that these sacrifices are in 
reality not voluntary on the part of the poor deluded victim, and 
that, in effect, it is miscalled suicide or voluntary self-immolation, 
on which construction it is sometimes defended, or the enormity of 
it palliated. 1 know (Mr. Ewer continues) it is generally sup- 
posed that a suttee takes place with the free-will and consent of the 
widow j indeed, that she frequently persists, in her intention to burn 
n spite of tlie arguments rind entreaties pf^her relations but 1 
submit that there are many reasons for tbiqking that such an event 
as a voluntary suttee very rarely occurs 3 that is, few widows would 
ever think of sacrificing themselves, unless overpowered by force 
or persuasion 3 very little of either is sufficient to overcome tlie 
mental or physical powers of the majority of the Hindoo females 3 
and a widow who would turn with natural and instinctive horror from 
the first hint of sharing her hujjband’s pile, will be, at length, gra- 
dually brought to pronounce a Veluctant consent, because, distracted 
with grief at the event, without one friend to advise and protect her, 

' she is little prepared to oppose the surrounding crowd of hungry 
Bramins, and interested relations, cither by argument or force; 
accustomed to look to the former with the highest veneration, and 
to attach implicit belief to all their assertions, she dares not, if she 
was able to make herself heard, deny the certainty of' the various 
advantages which must attend the sacrifice 5 that by becoming a 
suttee she will remain so many years in heaven, rescue her husband 
from hell, and purify the family of her father, mother, and husband ; 
while, oti the other hand, that* disgrace irt this life, -and continued 
transmigration into the body of a female animal, will be the certain 
consequence of refusal. * In this state of .confusion a . few hours 
quickly pass^ and, the widow, is burnt brfore she has time to think 
on the subject. Should utter indiffttence for her supe- 
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•lor ense enable her to preserve h?r jndi^nneiU, and resist th^ ariru- 
ueiits of those about her, U .will avail her little ; the people Cvi Uot 
HI any account be disappointed of their show, aid the entire p n 
ion ot a village will turn out to assist in dm-nnr lier tn th ^ t’ 
f the river, and in keeping her down on th^jS ’’ 

' ^ Under these circumstances nine ant of U n widous are burnt h , 
cuth; and having described the manner in which these sa.-ritiees 
re generally performed, I .shall now proceed to slunv that they a e 
lore frequently oftered to secure the temporal good of the surv i ors 
.an to ensure the spiritual welthre of thesulferer or her husliaud. ’ ’ 

' - I have already stated, that the widow is .senredy ei er a five 
l^ent at the. performance ot a suttee, and tluTcfore her opinion on 
1 C .subject can be of no weight, and ^vhcthcr she ai.pcars 
.rry stupid, cotuposed or distracted, is no mamuT of proorof her 
al foeling.s : her relations, Iwa- attendants, and (he snrronndmg 
owd of men, women, and children, will be soen to wear one face 
joy and delight, none of tlie holy exultation whhl, formerly 
eompamed the departure of the martjr, but all (lie sna->e merri- 
ent whic'h in our days attends a boxing maleh, or a hnll hail • nor 
n tlms be otherwi.se among those j.resent, her rehUixes aiv direclly 
lerosted m jier death j if she had a son, he may perl.aps wish to 
relieved from the expense of maintaining a m(,lher, and the 
)d)lc of listening to her unseasonable adxice, if she has none, her 
sbands male relations will take care tl.at she stand not in (heir 
ly, by claiming his estate for life whidi is h(*r h'-al nghf. 77 /e 
jhahmins ore paid for then snares and a,e of canrs,n,iln,Mrd. 

J lie crowd assemble to see a show, which in (heir cstimalion affords 
more amusement than any oilier exhibition xxith whidi ihcy are 
«if(]uaintcd, and^ tlic sacriliee is completed, because the family is 
anxious to get rid ot an incumbratiee, and the Uralimiiis disirous 
ot a feast and a present.” 


' 45. This de.scription of a suttee, how i.s it bion<;lit about, and 
nc motives which lead to it, or in wliich it originates, and the oh- 
Jttts for which the victim i,s saenlieed, if it is correct, and we do 
•lot find it controverted in any jiart ot )oui jiroccidings, ahinulantly 
piove.s that suttee is. indeed mi.sealled sumde or xohnit.irv sdf-im- 
molation 3 but the fallacy of such a dcnoimnation of the jir;u.li< v, 
if possible, Ixj made still more manifest hy the mere mention of 
particular suttees, to wlucli we sliali now advert. In the annual 
of suttees reported to the Nizamut Aduwlnt in the jears 1815 
o 18^40, inclusive,. it appears sixty-two widows were burnt, most 
0^ whom were children, viz. : 14 of 17 years of age 3 1 of itjt 3 
of ifi . 6 of 16 5 2 of 14 5 2 of Id , 10 of 12 3 I of 10 3 d 
3 and to complete the melancholy catalogue, 1 of 4. 

Of these forty-six were under the age above which only your 
regulations permit the ceremony to take place, and it may be pre- 
Oriental Herald, VoVlh. ‘ 2 
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sumed that many of them liad scarcely ever left their parental roof 
until taken to the funeral pile.’ 

Thus for the proposed parag:raphs of the public Letter. The suc- 
ceeding ones enumerate some striking instances in which the hor- 
rid Ceremony of human sacrifice had been prevented from takin^^ 
placc^ by the direct interference of the local authorities, or liy their 
refusal of pennission for its i)erformance, accompanied with proofs! 
that no commotions liad arisen in consc([uence, and citations of the 
opinions of some of the best informed among the public oflicers of 
the Government, tluit no such effects were to be apprehended from 
their complete prohibition by order of authority. The writers then 
pass from tlic information obtained from liengal to th;it wliicli had 
been transmitted from the Presidency of fhnnbay, where the. expe- 
rience of facts, and testimony of opinion, from the best informed 
public servants of the Government, arc (juite in unison with tlios’ 
already cited from Peiigal. AVc are glad to embrace tins occasion 
of doing justice to the good sense of Mr. W^arden, himself a mem- 
ber of the present (lovermncnt of liombay, who, in adverting to a 
proceeding of Mr. Marriott, a judge who had taken some pains to 
lessen the practice of Suttee or Widow burning on the INIahratfa 
coast, states his opinions thus plainly on the subject. 

^ Mr. AVardeti recorded the following brief commendation of Mr. 
Marriott’s proccdtirc : 

/ think that the coUector has exercised a sound judgment 
not promulgating the circular orders regarding the performance of 
suttee. Whilst I amfiillif aware of the. delicacy of this impoitnnt 
question, I am at the same time eqnallij conscious of the practicn- 
bilitij of abolishing, not only this, but also every other sangninnnj 
practice of the Hindoos, and without endangering either the popubh 
rity or the security of our supremacy. The wisest mode of procecd- 
ing appears to be, for the (iovernment studiously to refrain from 
countenancing it in any way. It is the jiolice law, or the enstom 
of the country, to apply for the permission of the ruling authmitv 
previous to the performance of a suttee, un4 that check shoidd, lu 
my opinion, continue j it has in fact been exercised in more tliaii 
one instance by the collector (Mr. Marriott) with success, upon 
whose diserctiou 1 am entirely disposed to rely on this uceasioii.” 

‘ The Bombay government appears to have adopted Mr. AVanleii 
opinion and advice, and to have accordingly issued directions to 
their officers to abstain from interfering in similar cases, stating 
also that “in the territories subordinate to this Presidency, tlic 
practice is of very rare occurrence, and in some portions of it 
hardly known to exist;" and wc observe the .same statement lu 
their letter to your government, dated the 18th November.’ 

At Madras, the same results were obtained to enquiries made, as 
at the two former Presidencies, us will appear by the follow ii'c 
extracts ; 
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^ 67. It appears that on the death of Ameer Sing, late Hiijah of 
T.'injorc, in April 1802, two of his wives burnt on his funeral pile, 
notwithstanding the humane and strenuous endeavours of C'a))U\in 
Blackburne, the resident, to dissuade them from the horrid sacritice, 
< 68. The Governor in Council, through their secretary, in 
August 1813, in answer to a letter from Air. C. iM. Inishington, the 
acting magistrate at (’ombacomim, in which he had recommended 
the abolition of the ])ractice, expressed doubts how far the measure 
would prove effectual, and be free from the danger of worse eonse- 
(jucnces than those against which it was meant to provide, and 
desired to know what number of widows liad saeriliced tliemselves 
on tlieir husbands’ funeral })iles, in each year, since the cstahlibh- 
meiit of the courts in Tanjore.” 


* In reply, the magistrates stated that angnumano (the right of 
Mjttee) is frequently i)r.'u;ti.sed, “ and particularly in 'I’anjore and its 
vicinity j” that, from iiujuiries, he had ascertained lliat no less a 
mimljcr than one hundred victims had fallen saeriliees to the 
practice since the establishment of the Court of ('ombaconuin, and 
he tlius concludes his letter : 


* It would ill become me, after the recei[)t of your letter, to 
offer any opinion on the subject of jirohibiling turther angnumanees, 
but I feel emboldened in the causi' of hnmanil) to .state, that (he 
practice is neither pre.scrihed by the Sha.ster, nor encouraged by 
persons of education or inllnenee. 

can speak from j)Ositi\e authority, that his Highness the 
Rajah of Tanjore has ever discouraged it, and I feel assund, that, 
icitli the exception of a few ?/ccr.s,s7/n//s Brohinnis, who da ire n uc- 
fiirious rewnrd front presiding nt this tufernnl iile, the piolulnlion 
of the practice would give ntiivosaf satisJavUon. 

Mr. (b AI. Lushington, a magistrate at 'I riehinopoly, which is 
under the Aladras (fovefnment, thus answers the hist ot a .senes ot 
six (juestions put to him oflicially by his superiors : 

' Question 6th. “ What means have been used to a.seertain, as 
correctly as possible, that the act of immolation was perlectly voluii- 


hiry on the part of the widow r 

‘ Answer. “ The act, I apprehend, i.s alw.ays voluntary, promUd 
a being in u state of stupej action and delusion can be said to poistss 
the power of volition." lie ])rocced.s thus : 

^ Having submitted speujic answers to the proposed 
irml I shall stand excused in ufferinn the /"""'''"'f "jlwt 
consideration of Government ; I take tl Jar urantn la a ■ . 

«■«* referred to the magistrates if the several zMtIis, vdh a uc.w jf 
cidlntmg their opinions, as to the possdnbUj and propriety if pre- 
^^nting future instances of anugamanum, 

' 3. When 1 was acting mtigistratc of Cambaconuni, I .'iddres.scd 
2 *D 2 
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the Government on this subject, and pledged mys(df to put a ^top 
to future instances of self-immolation, without any ill conse- 
quences arising from the prevention. I look upon this inhuman 
p^dctice as one tolerated to the disgrace of the British Government ; 
if is even abominated by the better sort of Natives themselves, and 
nowhere.is it enjoined by Hindoo law. 

^ The only possible plea or excuse for the continuance, of u 
practice so abhorrent to humanity, and irreconcileable to reason 
the fear of exciting an apprehension of interference on the pari of 
the British Government in the icltgioiis usages and custom of i he 
country. 

* Convinced that no had consequence could possibly result from 
the abolition of anugamanum, I submit the propriety of making, ki 
legal enactment, the attendants of such assemblies accomplices in llie 
murder. It viight be introduced in the same manner as section 34, 
Regulation 1, of ISO*^. 

^ 10. If any ^nrson or persons shall hereafter form ihemsekns 
into an assembly for the purpose of aiding, assisting, or witncssimf 
anugamanum, they shall be considered as accomplices and dealt unth 
accordingly. 

* Trichi no])oly, October 1819.” ’ 

The following is the striking ])iiriigraph wliich closes W’liiil \my 
he culled the evidence of fact and ojnnion on wliioli this ijropuhid 
Public Despatch was grounded ; 

* 88. We have reserved to tlic conclusion of our quotations tlui 
return made by Mr. .T. (). Todd, criminal judge of tlie zillah of Ma- 
sulipatam, because wo think that if an absolute jirohibition of llu* 
practice should not take jdace, the proceeding which he states him- 
self to have adopted would be the best alternative, and, next to pro- 
hibition, prove tlie most effectual in preventing or discouraging; tlio 
practice. 

* Mr Todd states : "The practice is by no means common in tliis 
part of the country, and that it might be altogether abolished by uu 
ordinance of government, ivUhout offence to the religious feelings or 
prejudices of the natives, seems probable from the following circum- 
stance. Application was made to tlie criminal judge when I lieltl 

office , of magistrate, by the relations of a widow, for his permis- 
sion to burn herself with the dead body of her husband. He in- 
formed them that the Britislr Government made it a rule never to 
interfere with the religious customs or prejudices of the natives, and 
therefore that lie would not give any order whatever to the woman 
herself, who viight act as she might think became her ; but he assu- 
red them that he would commit as accomplices in the murder, all 
persons who should in anyway assist her to destroy herself ; and the 
consequence was, that' the woman did not burn, but is alive and well 
at this day, and this measure did not cause the least dissatisfaction-, 
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on the contrary, the relations of the woman appeared pleased at her 
having obtained a decent pretext for avoiding the horrid cvremonyd' 

After this powerful and convincin^j array of authorities, recortls 
and reasons, against the abominable })ractic‘c of human sacrilice iil 
India, the writers offer tlie following recapitulation of the posiiiouii 
which they conceive the whole g(.es to establish : 

' 1st. That the practice of suttee is not founded in Hindoo law, 
and only recommended, but not enjoined, in the iihasters. 

'"Idly, That every other barbarous and inhuman Hindoo ])rac- 
tice lias been prohibited under severe penalties by your government, 
not only without resistance, but ap])aren(Iy without even exciting 
dissatisfaction or murmur, althougli those practices had tlieir sup-, 
port ill what is certainly the main sujiport of tlie })raclice of Aw/tec, 
namely, superstitious custom and prejudice. 

‘ 3dly. Tliatyour government liaving eontravonod a fundamental 
princijial of Hindoo law', and wliieli was held sacred hy all Hindoos, 
by abolishing the impimily of Brahmins, and making them amena- 
ble to the liritish laws, without its luuing been followed liy any 
e\il eonseijucncc, there can bo no serious grounds for a|)|)reliending 
that the prohibiting a practice wliieli is not founded in Hindoo 
law, nor recognized by Hmdivis in general, and prevailing only 
among certain tribes or castes of Hindoos, few in numlier ('om- 
Jiared with the muss of the iiopulalion, and the only oliject of 
Mhicli prohibition would be the protection of the wives and daiigh- 
tors of Hindoos from iierishing in Haines, would jirodneeany serious 
opjiosition to British rule or even any permanent dissatisftiction. 

‘ 4thly. That tliere is a great and aeknowledt;ed diversity of 
sentiment among the Hindoos on the suliject of suttees ■ that the 
jiracticc chiefly, if not exclusively, prevails among tlie lowest and 
most ignorant, and is discountenanced by the njijier and educated 
classes, that even in Bengal, though jirevalent in the neighliour- 
hood of Calcutta, the practice i^ very far from general, and in 
tlic extensive territories on the IMadras side of India, reaching from 
Ihipe Comorin to Oriza, it is by no means general. 'I'hat in some 
districts it is unknown, and in others ot rare occurrence ; and that 
in the territories subject to the Bombay government, the prevalence 
nf it is also far from general j in some of its districts, particularly 
Cuzerat, scarcely known j and that in the Concan, comprising the 
i^Iahratta countries coiK{ucred from the Peshwa, in wliich it was 
before very prevalent, the people, on becoming subject to British 
rule, voluntarily discontinued the practice, in consequence of under^ 
shinding that it was npiignant to the British laws, a fact which 
proves at least, that in their attachment to the practice enthusiasm 
had no share, and obviously points to the conclusion, that a public 
declaration confirming that impression, and announcing the punish- 
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merit of death in whomsoever should assist at any of those cerc- 
' monies, would have been implicitly and (piietly acquiesced in. 

, ' * 6thly: That the practice was not permitted by the Forei|^n States 
when they had power and territory in India. 

' Othly. And which we think in itself conclusive of the practica- 
bility of abolishing the practice, or at least of the safety with which 
jt might be prohibited; that in many instances it has been actually 
and effectually prevented from taking place, without exciting e\ cn a 
murmur, by either direct interference on the part of the local autho- 
rity, or by refusal of permission, or by a procedure similar to that 
which was adopted by the criminal judge of the zillah of Ma-ailipu- 
tam, as we have recently noticed. 

‘ The officers who acted in these instances of prevention, it va^ 
well known, acted in virtue of the authority they held under tlio 
Government. It might be considered, that in each instance an cv- 
periment was made as to the consc((ueiice of a prevention ; and a^ 
not one of them appears to have been resisted, or even to ha\e e\- 
cited any feelings of dissatisfaction, we find it difficult to imagiiio 
that a general prohibition by the Government itself would be k""' 
efficacious, or produce any serious or permanent opposition or di - 
ebntent. The very utmost we should a])prchend from it, would he 
tenq)orary clamcMir or agitation amoqg the lowest and most i^im- 
rant of the peoi)le in insulated districts where the practice ])re\:iil\ 
and where venial brahmins may have influence, but would be di- 
countenanced and reprobated by the higher, more intelligent, and 
educated classes of tlie community. 

' 7thly, And lastly, is the ecpially satisfactory and important fact, 
that a great number of the most able aiid experienced servants of 
the Company, employed under the immediate authority of your (io- 
vernment, and the Tresidcncies of Fort ^t. (ieorge and Bombay, ia 
the stations which afford the best means of forming a correct judg- 
ment on the subject, including members of your Court of Js'i/aiuut 
Adawlut and superintendents of police, have voluntarily, and some 
of them nearly in the same terms, recommended the abolition of the 
horrid practice, and recorded their confident opinions and heliof, 
that it might be abolished without any evil consequence whatsoear. 

^90. Wc must here briefly and separately notice another and 
,ino9t melancholy fact deducible from the narratives, as far as a t) 
appear, of the actual pertbnnance of this horrid ceremony, and the 
manner of conducting it, which destroys at once the plea on whali 
the cruelty of it has been palliated, and the idea that those ^^hn 
assist at the ceremony are influenced by religious enthusiasm cr 
reverence for the ^^lulsters. The fact we allude to is, that the 
tice is miscalled suicide, or voluntary immolation, that, at the ut- 
most, the act is no longer voluntary after the victim has ascended 
the pile, and been placed by the side of the dead body. This 
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we believe «is w6ll known to all who have ever witnessed the cere- 
mony, and is most affectingly exeniplitied in the instances adverted 
to in former paragraphs of this despatch. It follows inconte.tibly, 
that in every case the express rules and instructions of the Sinister 
are disregarded. But we think, that Mr. Walter Ewer in his letter, 
from which we have already (|Uoted strong observations on the sub^ 
cct, has shown reasonable grounds for doubting, if even the act of 
ascending the pile, or the widow’s previous determination or con- 
sent to burn, can, excepting in very rare eases, be eorri'ctly termed 
voluntary. He observes, that, “few widows would e\er think of 
iiUTificing themselves, unless over|)owered by force or persuasion, 
and one who would turn with natur.il and instinctive horror from 
the lirst idea of sharing her husband’s pile, will be at length gra- 
dually brought to pronounce a reluctant consent . distracted w'ith* 
grief, without one friend to advise or })rote( t her, she is little pre- 
pared to oppose the surrounding crowd of hungry IJrahmins and 
iiitcTcsted relations cither by argument or force' — accustomed to 
look on the former with the highest veiu'rat ion, and to attach im- 
plicit belief to all their assertions, she dares not, if slu' was able to 
make herself heard, deny the ec'rtainty of tlu' various advantages 
which must attend the sacrilice : in this state a few boms t|uii‘kly 
pass, and the widow is burnt before she has had tiiui'evi'ii to think 
upon the subject. Should sujierior sense enable her to lesist the 
arguments of those about her, it will av ail her little ; tin' pcoj>lc will 
not be disappointed of their show, and the entiri' population ol a vil- 
lage will turn out to assist in dragging hc'r to the bank ol th(' river, 
and in keeping her down on the pile. (Indcr tlu'se circumstances 
nine out of ten widows are burnt to death.” • 

‘ 91. In corroboration of the above rc'asoniiig ol Air, W alter J'iWor, 
we would observe on behalf of th'* intended victim, that we see iL 
often stated that the widow was urged and entreated to give uj) her 
resolution to burn, but we are not told ol all, nor ol .lU) parlol vvluit 
had been jireviously urged to her to bring her to that res(jlution, nor 
of the state of her mind and faculties at themmncnt m wlii(h it was 
declared, and the delusions which were jiractised to dravv it Irom her, 
and secure her perseverance in it j m short, the only iutormation on 
the subject is ex parte from the male Hindoo kindred, and there is 
no one pre.scnt on the part of the victim totcll licrsiory. It, there- 
fore, the toleration of the practice of suttee should he continued, v\e 
think it should be added to your regulations, that the magistrate 
should himself personally see and converse with ih.' widow pre- 
viously to her ascending the pile, and endeavour to ascertain froiii 
herself whether or not her consent or intention to bin n was given and 
declared voluntarily, and with her own free-will. 

' 92. Of the savage violation of the express ordinance of the 
Shaster, which directs the sacrifice should be always voluntary, vye 
have adduced melancholy proofs in the list of children included i» 
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the Nizaiput Adawlut; of suttees, or of Hujdoo widows 
wiip,w,ere burut in the years from 1815 to 1820, inclusive, and we 
, tbjpj^i that the contemplation of those cruel sacrifices, and of the 
j.otli.er scenes of scarcely credible barbarity, of which we have lierc 
j given the recorded narratives, cannot fail to suggest a doubt whether 
^ it would npt be more easy to effect the abolition of the practice al- 
together, than to prevent illegal suttees, or secure the observance 
' of the restrictions under. which the practice has your sanction. 

‘93. We have thus stated to you the accumulated grounds of (he 
opinion we have formed on a .subject, the importance of which, 
whether with reference to the sacrifice of human life, or to the cha- 
racter of British rule in India, cannot be overrated, and we have, 
Jthcrefore, in order to bring them fully before you, extended 11 k' 
despatch to a great length, in which loo we have been influenced by 
being aware tliat it is a subject on which, how ever deep may he our 
impression, we cannot at this distance either direct or wish you to 
act upon it in opposition to your own, and we therefore leave your 
Government at liberty to continue to tolerate the practice until con- 
vinced that a jnoinbition of it would be attended with no more danger 
or evil conscipiences to the public interests, than have followed your 
prohibitions of the barbarous practices which formerly prevailed iii 
the territories that now form Jlritish India. 

‘ 94. But as in our sincere opinion nothing short of an absolute 
overruling ncccs.sity can justify the toleration of the practice by the 
British, or by any Christian government, we most earnestly recom- 
mend your directing the Nizamut Adawlutto renew their endeavour-^ 
to ascertain the truth on this momentous point by every ineans in 
their power, obtaining all (he assistance and information upon it 
that can be furnished from (he knowledge and experience of the 
judges and magistrates acting under their authority, as well as from 
any respectable and intelligent Natives, whose minds may be hoc 
from the inllncncc of jircjudice and fanaticism j and should the re- 
sult be unfavourable to an absolute prohibition of the prifcticc, wc 
^ would next recommend your considering whetlier a similar procedure 
,to that which was adopted by Mr. T. 0. Todd, Criminal Judge of 
the city of iMasulipatam, might not be enjoined on all the other local 
authorities ; and if the Nizamut Adawlut should think that iinad- 
visable, we would suggest the investing those authorities with dis- 
cretional power to iircvent the ceremony from taking place, whenever 
' they should think that it could be done with safety j but to this last 
alternative, we are aware it may be objected that it would indicate 
indecision on the part of Government, and an apprehension of the 
clTect of establishing one uniform system to be in force throughout 
the British territories. 

‘ 95. If, on the other hand, the result of the investigation by the 
, Nizamut Adawlut should, with your concurrent approbation, be a 
^determination to prohibit the practice, we would recommend that 
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the prohibkioTi ’be accoirtpanied or preceded by a conciliatory address 
to the inhabitants of the districts in wliich the practice pre\ails 
expressive of the benevolent motives and rejrard to their hapi)iness 
in which it Originated, and pointing out the extreme wickecincl,s and 
cruelty of the practice, and tlie abhorrence in which it must be held 
by the Supreme Being, whose iirntccting arm the British (Govern- 
ment is the instrument of extending to them for every good j)urpose 
and for shielding them from every injustice and ()])pression.’ ' 

In all this we fully and entirely concur. But not so the Birectors 
of the East India Company: for when it was moved by the pro- 
])osers of these paragraphs, ‘ that the Court do approve the same •* 
it ^vas opposed by an amendment to the clfect ‘ that the ( ourt 
deemed it inexpedient, at ])rescnt, to issue any new instructions on 
the subject.’ A debate ensued on this, and ended in tlu' adojition 
of a second amendment, which, though ditrerenlly vvoiiled, e(|ually 
defeated the benevolent object of the movers, the second amendment 
‘ referring the subject to the Committee of CorrcspondeiK'e, (wliich 
is composed of nine of the oldest and, generally spc'alving, the most 
impracticable Members of the Direction,) to he hv them taken up 
at such tieriod as by them may be deemed expedient,’ which may 
be safely predicted to be never. 

A formal dissent from this resolution of the Court was soon after 
drawn up and signed by Mr. Hiidleston, who has sinee resigm-d 
his seat at the Botird, and Mr. William 'I'avlor AJonev, who has also 
loft the East India Direction for the a[)j)omlmcnt of C'onsul-Ceneral 
at Venice. The cause of the abolition of widow burning has, 
tlicrefore, lost the services of the onlv two individuals among the 
whole body of the Directors who had the hum.inity or the courage 
to join in a formal protest against the nje< tion (»f the I'uhlic 
Despatch adverted to. And seeing what was the issue of their 
benevolent exertions to .stay the lav.iges of such a hateful practice 
(for it may be fairly presumed (hat they wen* tlie jiroposers of 
the Desimteh itself), we may conclude that tlie chaiicis of any 
nieasurc in favour of its abolition or/go/uto/g with the East India 
Directors, is much Ic.ss now than when they were menihers of that 
body. 

It behoves the friends of humanity, therefore, to evert themselves 
with additional zeal to force this powerful hut unfeeling (.'oijHuation 
to elfect, out of respect to public opinion, what, if left to their own 
suggestions only, they will never be disjiosed to auomplisli. We 
give the dissent of Mr. iludleston and Mr. Money, with which 
our extracts, for the present at le.ist, must close : 

u Court of Directors held on If ednesdatj the ?>\st Murch 1821. 

* A dissent, signed by John Iludleston and M illiam 1 aylor Money, 
Esquires, from the Court’s resolution of the 10th instant, referring 
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to the Committee of Correspondence paragraphs for Bengal, in the 
judicial department, on the subject of suttee in India, was delivered 
in, being as follows, viz. : 

* * To the Court of Directors. ‘ 

1 * Gentlemen, — We dissent from the resolution of the Court passed 

on Briday the 19th instant, for referring to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence soine paragraphs which had been offered to the Court 
on the ])reccding Wednesday, in the form of a despatch to the (io- 
vcrnor-General in (’ouncil of Bengal, on the subject of the practice 
of suttee, or burning of widows in British India with the bodies of 
their deceased husbands, and the toleration of it by the British Go- 
vernment. 

" 1. Because the paragraphs had been already discussed for several 
hours by the (fourt at large, and we cannot advert to the present 
advanced season of the year, without perceiving that tlic resolution 
in ((uestiou must occasion tlic postponement of any decision for 
approving and adopting the jnoposed despatch, until after tlie annual 
change in the Direction shall have taken ])l:ice, and six members of 
the present Cpurt shall have (piitted their seats in it by rotation; 
whereas, if the proposed paragraphs are calculated to promote our 
jinxious aim and object, — namely, to accelerate the period of the 
abolition of the horrid practice, it were desirable that no time would 
be lost in the Court’s adopting them, and transmitting them to 
Bengal, since it is to be feared that in the interval the toleration ol‘ 
the practice will continue, and hundreds more of widows, his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, many of them mere children, be sacrificed to the 
most unnatural superstition that ever debased the human mind. 

" Because we feel the force and serious truth of the following 
passage, in a valuable work by our late, able, and justly-venerated 
colleague, Mr. Grant, entitled, “ Observations on the estate of fSo- 
ciety among the Asiatic Subjects of (ireat Britain.” 

" 'Idle author asks Are we bound for ever to preserve all the 
enormities in tlie Hindoo system ? Have we become the guardians 
of every monstrous principle and practice which it contains ^ Are 
we pledged to support for all generations, by the authority of our 
Government and the power of our arms, the miseries which igno- 
rance and knavery have so long entailed n[)on a hirge }X)rtion of the 
human race ? — Is this the part which a free, a humane, and an en- 
lightened people, a nation itself professing jjrinciples diametrically 
opposite to those in question, has engaged to act towards its own 
subjects ? It would be too absurd and extravagant to maintain that 
any engagement of this kind exists, that Great Britain is under any 
obligation, direct or implied, to uphold errors and usages, gross and 
fundamentally subversive of the first principles of reason, moralitu, 
and religion. 
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^ If we had conquered such a kingdom as Mexico, where n 
number of human victims were regularly oftered every ^ar upon 
the altar of the sun, should \vc have ealmly acquies( cd in (his 
horrid mode of butchery ? yet for near thirty years we lia\e, with 
perfect unconcern, seen rites in reality wore cruel and atrocious 
jjractised in our Indian territories. If Imnuin life must bo sacrilieed 
to superstition, at least the more useles'^, wortidess, or unconnected 
members of the society might be devoted, liuf in Hnidoostan, 
mothers of families are taken from the midst of their children, ndio 
have just lost their father also, and hj a most diahoUeal complica- 
tion of force and fraud are driven into the (tames ! 

Shall we be in all time to come, <is tee hitheito have been, pas- 
sive spectators of this unnatural iviehediiess It mav, iiuh't'd, well 
appear surjuising, that in (he long peiiod during wlmli we hii\e 
held these territories wt ha\e made no seiious attempt to recall the 
Hindoos to the dictates of trutli and morality. 'I'liis is a mortifying 
proof how little it has been considert'd that the ends of (iovc'rnment 
and the good of society have an in-^epaiable connexion with right 
principles. We have been satislied with the apjiari'nl snl)missi\’(;- 
ness of these pcojile, and ha\e attended ehielly to (he maintenanee 
of our authority over the eountiy, and lli(‘ aiigmeiitatimi of our 
commerce and revenues ; but ha\e never, with a \ iew to flu' jiro- 
motioii of their happiness, looked thoroughly into their internal 
state.” 

* The work which contains this admonitory jias^age was w’ritten 
in the year mid submitted to the Coiirt (if Directors in 17J>7» 
since which the territories of almost all the niice p'owertiil native 
states of India have been annexed to the Hiilisli inipire (suitable 
provision being made for tlieir princes), their people made British 
subjects, and of course become entitled to (he proba tion ot the 
liritish laws, and they are gratefully sensible ot the liapjiy change 
which has freed them fiDin the op[)ressions ot their lormer rulers j 
in short, the British power is absolute in India, and the peojilc pay 
it the most willing obedience; howawer neeessarv, therefore, the 
toleration of the horrid enormity alluded to in Mr. (riant s woi k, might 
have been when he so ardently deprecated its eoiitimiance, we think 
that in the proposed desjiateh to the Hengal government ample 
grounds are laid for doubting it that neee''sity any longer exists, 
and whether the British (iovermnent in India, wutli the power it 
now possesses, would lind greater dilliculty or danger in jiutting 
down the most barbarous and revolting ot all the Hindoo practices, 
than it experienced in abolishing, or at least prohibiting all their 
other, but less cruel practices, and especially in annullmg the Hindoo 
law, which gave impunity to Jirahniins, and making them, in eom- 
mon with the inferior castes, amenable to the liritisli laws. 

' 3. Because, even admitting that there would be danger in pro- 
hibiting the practice, we should doubt our having a moral right 
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to perm.it Any Natives become British subjects',' male or female, to 
burn thibselves, or to be burnt alive in British India, from fear of 
the consequence of preventing it j but if in this we assume too 
much, we may, at least, confidently submit, that the danger of pro- 
hibiting the practice should be made manifest. Of the many in- 
stances cited in the pro[)Osed despatch, in which the horrid cere- 
mony has been prevented from taking place, by the humanity and 
firmness of the local authorities, some, or one, at least, should be 
adduced in which the prevention was followed by disturbance or 
tumult, or expression of anger, or sense of injury ; but, hitherto, 
in the proceeding of the licngal government, and the reports of the 
Nizamut Adawlut on the subject, we have seen little more than 
general reasoning and observations referring to the principle of 
abstaining from interference in the religious usages and prejudices 
of the Natives; on the other liand, in favour of the safety with 
which the prjictice of suttee might be abolished, the following con- 
siderations appear to us collekively of great importance ; namelv, 
that the ))ractice is not founded in Hindoo law, and only recom- 
mended, not enjoined or insisted on in the kShasters ; that, among 
the. Hindoos themselves, there is a great division of sentiment on 
the subject, ; that in many districts (especially on the Madras side 
of India and in INIalabar) it is quite unknown, in others of very 
rare occurrence ; that the upjier and more intelligent classes in gene- 
ral condemn the jiracticc, and it is chiefly, and almost exclusively, 
confined to the ignorant and uneducated ; that in many instances the 
performance of the ceremony has been prevented by the local autho- 
rities, in some by refusal of permission, in others by authoritati\e 
interference, and in all without exciting either resistance or com- 
plaint ; that the practice was not permitted by foreign governments 
when they had power and territory in India. In aid of these consi- 
derations is the most important fact, that many of the most intelli- 
gent and experienced servants of the Company employed in those 
stations, which allord the best means and op})ortunitics of acquiring 
knowledge on the subject, among whom are a member of the Nizamut 
Adavylut itself, a Superintendent of the Police, and a Judge of the 
Calcutta Court of Circuit, the rest criminal zillah judges and magis- 
trates and collectors, have declared in the most unequivocal terms 
their ojiinions that the practice might be abolished without any sort 
of danger or evil conseciuence whatever ; three, including the Judge 
of'the Nizamut Adawlut, added that they considered the toleration 
of the practice a reproach to the British (Government and here we 
must add what we consider as a striking fact in proof of there being 
nothing like religious enthusiasm in the reverence for the practice, 
namely, that when the southern Concan in the dominions of the 
Peshwa, late head of the Mahratta state, came into our possession, 
the inhabitants voluntarily discontinued the practice, in consequence 
of understanding that it w^ts repugnant to the Britph laws, and 
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only resumed it on finding tluit it was tolerated by tlic Briilsh (Jo- 
\criiment. 

‘ 4. Because, however fiir from conveying any order tor prohibit- 
ing the practice, it is exprcsesly acknowledged, towards the eoiu-lu- 
slon of the proposed despatch, that it was a subject on whieli, how- 
ever deep might liave been our impression, we were aware tlial we 
could not at this distance either direct or wish tliem to act upon it 
in opposition to their owm, leaving them at liberty to continue their 
toleration of the ])ractice until eonvinced that a prohibition of it 
would be unattended with danger ; and merely recommending to 
them the directing the Nizamut Adawlut to reiuwv (lieir endeavours 
to ascertain the truth on that momentous jxmit by every me^ins in 
their power, obtaining all the information and assistance that eonld 
be derived from the knowledge and e\perieiic<‘ of llie judges, and 
magistrates acting under their authority as wefl as from any respect- 
able and intelligent Nati\ es wliohc minds might be free from tlie in- 
fluence of prejudice and fanaticism. 

* Finally, because therefore as the paragra})lis jiroposed to form ii 
separate despatch to the Bengal (Jo\ernmenl could not possibly be 
productive of harnif we regret theindelinite delay of anv goor/ which 
the immediate adoption of them might (wenliially have produced, 
reflecting that probably no day jiasses on wliicli some vi( tims are 
not sacrificed to the horrid practice in India, and more es])eeially in 
the Bengal provinces. 

We have the honour to be, (ientlemen, 

^'onr most humble servants, 

(Signed) J. 1 1 

'MstMarchXm, M'. T. MONin’. 


La Bullk m: Ncrr. 

By H. Hill, Lsq. 

This poetical name Is given, in the Freiirh Ihlands of tin* West l/idie^ 
to the flower of the ‘ Marvel of IVni,’ the ‘ Mirabili^ daliipa,' of flic 
botanists. In the Englissh isles of tlie Caraibean Sea, it is k Mown by tlie 
appellation of the ‘ Night I’rimro.se,’ an<l ’ The I'oiir o’< lock,’ from 
the hour towards sufisct at vvliich it liegins to expand its blo^;(tm.'5 to the 
evening dews. 

Oh ! faitliful to the darkling hour 
When the last sunheain ’« on the sea, 

And evening dews fall on the flower, 

And mountain wind', lireallie o’er tlie lea ; 

In that soft time — when whisper’d love 
Finds rapture in its favourite bower, 

The pale blue star tliat shines above 
So coldly from its western tower, 
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Brings more of joy, lone flower, to thee, 
Adorer of the silent night, 

Thau brighter skies to tliose that be 
Companions of the gairish light. 

Thine is the dewy drop that falls, 

Like Pity’s tear for those that grieve. 
The voice, when life with sorrow palls. 
That bids the heart rejoice and live, — 
Thine is the silence, uhen the soul 
Communes in secret and alone. 

And gazing on fronj pole to pole, 

8ees other worlds beside its own, — 
Thine is the soft, the placid hour. 

And hearts at rest shall linger still, 

To bless thy blodin, meek, modest flower, 
And bid thee bourgeon at thy will 

What though the azure dove hath sung 
Its re<|uiem to the setting sun, 

And elilf and mountain glen have rung 
With farewell songs, since day is done : 
What though the humming bird hath left 
The closing flower of day, nor turns 
To cull one kiss from thee bereft, 

And darkly lone like one that mouVns, — 
Yet shall the mock-bird linger still. 

Upon its old accustom’d tree, 

■ And clu'umt its sweetest-wildest trill, 

- And latest song, lone flower, for thee. 

Pale blossom of the poet’s star. 

Emblem of iiicekness an<l of tears. 

As o’er the tremulous waters far. 

The crescent moon in light appears, 

I hail thee with a heart that feels 
A darken’d fate allied to thine; 

For the chill wind that o’er thee steals 
Is cold as friendship’s hand to mine. 

The night hath shed its dews for thee, 

]\Iy flow’ret with its tears are wet, — 

And I too feel mine hours to be 
Like thine, the gloom when suns are set, 
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Geological Constitution, Climate, and Botany op the Sand- 
wich Ls LANDS. 


[From the ve)'hal Report made by M. de Miibcl. to ihp Academy of Sciences at Pans 
8th of Octobens-.*;.] ' 


on tl>c 


The Archipelago formed by the Saiulwieli Isles is ii grouj) of 
extinct volcanoes. The lavas, of whicli the soil is composed, present 
themselves in different states of decoinjuKsilion, and lliose dinVivnees 
have an infiuence on the vegetation. In dhtricl^ where the dei'oni- 
position is complete, a multitude of plants of \ igoroiis species cover 
tlie face of the country ; but on llie contrary, in lliose parts where 
it Ibis hardly commenced, even those of a poor sjiecies are rare. 
()w}liee, the largest and highest of the Sandwicli islands, is, almost 
\oid of cultivation near the coast, and with (he exiepiion of the 
places wliere the rivers, flowing down from (he moiinlains, have de- 
posited a vegetal soil, the vegetation is scadered and every where 
(ioor. 

At 150 toiscs above the level of the sea, the lava is still hard, yet 
its opacity and inetjuality of surface announce a commencement of 
decomposition. The lieat there is destructive, and the atmosjihcre 
is of an extreme dryness ; the soil nourishing neither mosses nor 
lichens, and the species which it does produce are all degenerate. 
Many of them are such as are found on the coasts of Asia. All 
reptiles and insects avoid these dreary and savage situations. 

'I'owards the height of three hundred toiscs a marked ('hang<‘ is 
perceptible in the soil, the climate, and the vegetation. 'Ihe lava, 
entirely decomposed, Ms reduced to a mould ot prodigious fertility, 
<'ind clouds continually hang over this n'gion ; sometimes they ex- 
pand into fogs, which refresh the air, and modciate the ardour of 
the sun; sometimes also, agitated by tem[)cstuous winds, they en- 
gender tempests, and fall in abundant rains. Under the inllucnce 
of such circumstance, s, it will be easily comprehended that (he vege- 
tation must be rich and varied. At that elevation tiu' natives havi' 
formed cultural estabhslmients truly worthy of the name. Nume- 
rous habitations, backed by the virgin forests of the country, are 
ov ershadow’cd by grand plantations of the (oros, the at ioairjtus, the 
the nuisa, while in the vicinity are collected all the useful 
Vegetables in culture on some points of the aeehvity. 

At less than 100 toises above tlic' habitations, the region of (he 
olcjuds eommcnccs. 'i'herc the sun .seldom ajcpears in fidl sjilen- 
dour : cool rains, thick and jienetraling fogs, siuc ei d each other in- 
ee.ssantly, and render a sojourn among llieui insupportable to the 
traveller who has been exposed below to (he sulfoc.itmg heats ot 
tile torrid zone. The natives themselves dread this vaporish and 
temperate climate, which is not, however, the less suited to a mul- 
titude of vegetables, of which the virgin forests of the isle of Sund- 
'vicli are composed. M. (iaiidichaiid, on aecomiianying ]\I. de 
t’reycinet in his voyage round the globe, made a collection of a 
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great many species hitherto unknown. He ascended to the height 
of’ six hundred toiscs : he was desirous of reaching the very higlRst 
points, which, according to Kotzebue, are 2419 metrical toiscs above 
the level of the sea j but his strength, exhausted by the fatigue of a 
long voyage, did not correspond with his zeal j and his guides, 
wet and shivering, and losing courage, refused to follow him. 
He was obliged, therefore, to make his retreat. He gathered, how- 
ever, in his excursion, a collection of plants, the publication of which 
is the more valuable, inasmuch as those of Menziees, the only bo- 
tanist who before him had attein})tcd to climb the same mountains, 
remain shut up in the herbals unknown to the scientific world. 

The Flora of the Sandwich Isles comprises a great number of 
species peculiar to them, as well as others which appear borrowed 
from countries situated under the same or neighbouring latitudes, 
but under longitudes often far distant. Some species are found 
which are indigenous in Asia, in America, in New Holland, and 
even in Africa and Europe. It is a curious circumstance, not to be 
satisfactorily explained, that vegetable productions, distributed in 
different parts of the world, are found brought together on a grou]i 
of islands, far se})arated from all others, in tne midst of the grand 
e([uatorial ocean. Conceding that a great number of species may 
have been transported by tlie currents and by the winds, or carried 
there by the human race ; yet these different causes do not account 
for all the facts. It certainly was not man who sowed in the mi(ht 
of the virgin forests of Owyhee, at fiOO toiscs above the sea, the 
seeds of exotic species which would be useless t,o him ; nor could 
the currents, under the present order of things at least, have carried 
them there. It is also ditlieult to believe that heavy seeds, driwn 
from their native climate by violent hurricanes, have traversed thoii' 
sands of leagues through the air, and have come to propagate, witli 
the aid of the clouds, in the archipelago of the Sandwiches, the spe- 
cies to which they belong. 

Would we maintain that originally every country had its pecu- 
liar botany, without any mixture of species common to other 
countries,andthat, in after-times, partial emigrations have augmented 
and modified their primitive tioral productions, there seems but one 
method of giving to this hypothesis an air of probability ; which i\ 
to suppose in the first jdace that the dispersion of certain vegetable 
races remounts to epochs but little removed from that of the grand 
revolutions of the globe, and that this dispersion took place under 
the influence of causes which existed then, but which do not evi^t 
at this day. jMany observations proved how apt the influence of 
the soil and of the climate is to create a v ariation in the vegetable or- 
ganizalion, and cast an uncertainty on the classification of the botanic 
species. Between the level of the sea, for instance, on the coast of 
Owyhee and the region of the clouds, the same species often under- 
goes such various modifications, that it is only by attending to every 
transition, that the unity of the type is to be determined. 
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Biographical notice op Fortune' Albrand j with Extracts 

FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED MeMOIRS. 
tTranslated for the ‘Oriental Herald/ from the French Journal ‘ Lc Globe.' j 

Fortune' Albrand, bom at Marsoilks, in I79:), died in the 
inland of Saint Mary, o(f Madagascar, llie 1 1th December l.S'ifj, 
From his earliest youth his mind .shone out witli mmsuiil brilliancy. 
A lively and premature comprehension of the genius of languages 
more especially distinguished him ; and at (he age of It; years, ho 
had learnt Arabic and modern Greek at Mjirseilks, before quitting 
that city in quest of fresh le.sj^ons in the metropolis. In Eari.s he 
iistonished his masters by his wonderful faqilily in ac(|iiiring witli 
equal promptitude all the Oriental idioms. Jle })m siied his studies 
of the Eastern languages under the celebrated French Oiicntali.sts 
M. M. Sacy and Langlcs, and, under Ihoir ])roteclion, would no 
doubt have been soon placed beside them in the profes-jor’.s chair ; 
but the restless activi^of his spirit tniced out for him a dill’erent 
career, and his passiowpor adventures and desire oi‘ tra\clling irre- 
.sistibly led him on to ainnhcr destiny, lie went out to the Isle of 
Bourbon in 18^20, with the modest title of Frofe.ssor, but pni-rc.soK <‘d 
to give a wider scope to his active eliaraeter. lie soon, therefore, " 
quitted that island, where the colonial life presented him notliirlg* 
from which he might derive instruction, and boldly (hriw liiniself 
alone, .and without a guide, among the people of .Madagascar. 'J'he 
stories related of his facility in acipiiring the language of those sa- 
vages, of the aseciidnnt winch lie olMaiiied o\er them from the very 
first, of the love and veneration which those people bore him, appear 
quite fabulous. It was then that the idcii oeeuru'd to Imu ol found- 
ing a colony on that land, till then so fatal to Kiiro]jeaus. JIi.s 
projects were approved by the (ioxernment at home; nun and 
money wei'e placed at his disjios.d ; and altliough a lalal elmiale 
destroyed, one after the other, all the associates sent out to liiui bom 
the mother country, his indefatigable jiatieiue, and bis \:isl ineiit.il 
resources, enabled him to overcome all obstacles, and tlie newl)- 
founded colony of Saint ]\Iary began to ilouiisli. I’rosjjcets of 
great fortune opened them'“elves before tlie )omig ebief, and already 
the rewards of the Government awaiU'dhiin. ior himself, not satis- 
fied with directing and animating these important laboni'*, be found 
yet another exercise for his talents, lie eominitted to writing the 
ingenious .and profound observations which he daily made, and 
formed a Malgachc Dictionary, composed of more than .1(),0()0 
Words, to facilitate the eommnnieations lx‘-twocn I.nro[)e and Ma- 
dagascar, that field of profitable hut perilon.s commpree. These 
important pursuits and labours, and the interesting adventures con- 
nected with them, we propo.se to relate in fuller detail, taking up 
the history of Albrand after his arrival iu the Isle of Bourbon, 

Oriental Herald, roL io. 2E 
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The faculty he had ac(juircd of speaking, and writing with purity 
and (;]egance almost every idiom of the Eastern languages, wa*, 
twice, during his sojourn in the Isle of IJourbon, the means of pro- 
curing him a gratifi( ation which he could never sjpeak of without 
emotion. On the lirst occasion it proved the safety of the crew of 
a Erench vessel, L'Aigle, commanded by the Captain Vaudrie/. 
Surprised by a band of pirates in the Ciulf of Ormuz, the crew were 
on the point of being massacred, when some letters written by Al- 
brand, in the name of the (fO\ eminent of tlie Isle of llourbon, to 
the Imauin of Muscat, disarmed these pirates, by diverting them from 
their cruelty to sentimeiits of astonishment and respect. The linaum 
himself ex|)erien('ed the same feelings , his surprise was extreme ; 
and he would hardly be jiersuaded lhat an European had written the 
letters he saw before .him. 'I'he second occasion was still more 
remarkable. This occured on the IDth June 1H‘20. An Arab chief, 
or prince, an Aijibassador of the same' Imaiim of Muscat, was then 
at Nt. i)en)s, the principal place of the Isle of Bourbon, with a 
numerous suite, lie was tlu' object of the greatest attention on 
the ])art of the colonial (io\ernment. Oi^)f his followers stole 
two slaves of his, and sold them. The Wnce, while yet at the 
height of his displeasure, meeting the guilty man in the street, and 
throwing a turban round his neck, dragged him to the ground to 
-^stninglc him. A white man, recently arrived at Bourbon, and 
ipiorant of the (piality of the Arab chief, rushed to the s))ot, 
and saved the unfortunate oH'ender from certain death. At this 
astounding attack on theii chief, the Aral)s exjiressed their in- 
dignation in loud clamour, and hastened to the (lovernor, crying 
out for vengeance. Every attempt to convince them of the inno- 
cence of the Frcmchmaii jnoved vain, they were inexorable, and 
threatened to embark and leave the place. The moment wus critical 
it became an alternative cither to break with the Muscat the friendly 
relations, which had been cultivated with the greatest solicitude for 
three years, or to sacrilice a colonist, whose only crime was an ait 
of humanity. In this moment of anxiety, and while the perplexity 
seemed augmenting, a general cry was raised that Albrand alone was 
the man to acipiire some ascendant over these foreigners. His in- 
terference was retpicsted. He waited on the Prince, accompanied 
<by the colonist who had incurred his Highness’s anger he spoke, 
and in the name of his companion, olfered a simple apology. At 
his words, the exasperation of the chief became appeased, as if by 
enchantment, and reliiujuishing his idea of vengeance, ‘It is to 
you alone,’ said he to Albrand, ‘ that I grant the pardon of this man 
1 would have refu^-ed it to the Governor.’ 

The Government, about this time, entertaining some new jiro- 
jects, deemed it adviscable to open friendly communications with 
several chiefs of. the coast of Africa. It desired likewise to re- 
establish its ancient. rights over Madagascar and the neighbouring 
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islands. Albrand, who luid already raised hi*;!! notioiw of his aptitude 
for the diplomatic career, and was the only })er‘>on capable of con- 
ferring, without an interpreter, with the Native eliief^, presented in 
his character and talents an assemblage of (pialitics, which it wotdd 
have been difficult to have found in any other colonist. To him, 
therefore, M. JMilius, the new (ioveriior of lloiirbon, proposed to 
undertake a mission of a very iii^)ortant and delicate nature. Albrand 
joyfully accepted the offer, and on the Kith of January, IHK), he 
departed on board the goletta of the King, the Amaraniliv, in 
ipiality of Envoy Extraordinary for Zan/ibac, an island occupied 
by the Mussulmen Arabs, and situated opposite tlie coast ot Zan- 
guebar. 

The most flattering instructions had preceded his mission, and the 
most complete success followed it. 'Iwj* extrcmcl} important and 
rich islands, Afonfla and Zanzibar, weri’ olVered to IVant e by the 
King of Quiloa. Albrand gave a narrative of the result of his 
mission, and of the observation^ made b) bun while engaged in it, 
in a memoir, which was forwarded to lhi> niinisiiv at I’aiis, with 
the most honoural)le|estimonies and most, urgent recommendations. 
This first success was the prelude to fiesh honours and lu'W dangers. 


Named almost immediately, and without any solicitation on his 
part, principal commercial agent at Toil Dauphiii, In* was cham'd 
to explore the whole coa^l of Madagascar, and to go and take^^- 
session, in the name of the King, of h'ort Dauphin ami ot Saint Eucie, 
ancient French factoiies, which had been lor sonu‘ veais aban- 
doned. The Amarantlu’, which was to (onvey him to all the places 
designated in his new' mission, lirst tom hed at I lie isle of Saint Mary, 
and cast anchor in port I>ouis. Saint .Mat vs was tluai inliabited 
by Natives only. 'J'he thought of one dav loimdmg a ( olony there 
was then far from the thoughts of the \oung traveller j Imt it w'as 
afterwards established, and a simdl desert isl.md, m the bosom of the 
harbour, contains the ashes of its toundei. It waxdd seem that 
his first appearance in Madagascar was but to rccoimoilrc the site 
of bis future tomb. The Aimiimithv touched successively at 'I’ama- 
tare, at Tintingne, at Saint Lucie; at last, on the 1st ot August, 
1819, Albrand planted the Frencli flag at Fort Dimplim. II is arm a! 
put an end to the vexations which the small parly ot French whoirt 
commercial affairs retained on tlie coast, had Ihtm subjected to. 

liy conduct, at once prudent and resolute, be su.m made the 
J^Tench name both feared and respected by those lialf-avage trills, 
whom his eloquence in speaking their idiom strm k with admiration. 
The ascendancy whicli he acquired over tliein \vill not appear sur 
prising, when it is reflected that among the iMalgaches every matter 
is deeded by the talent of speerh : it is one of the dist.n^.ishmg 
traits of the character of the people. He then addressed to the 
Government two new memorials, full of most mlerestmg observa- 
tions, and developing most important views of adimmatration. it 
2 E2 
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was at Fort Dauphin also that he collected the materials of his 
French and Malgache Dictionary, which he completed on his return 
to Bourbon, as soon a as violent malady, by which he was attacked, 
left him the power to do so. 

The success which had attended his first diplomatic efforts led to 
other similar commissions. An expedition still more important and 
more ditlicult was contemplated. The Government of Bourlxin 
projected an embassy to the most formidable Prince of Madagascar, 
iladama, the King of the Ilovas, a people inhabiting a district of 
the interior, about eighty leagues from the coast. Albrand was 
chosen for this mission also. It was one in which the interests of 
the colony were most materially involved. The object of it was to 
be the first to gain, by being beforehand with the English, a prince 
whose genius and ambition rendered his alliance most desirable. 
'Iladama,’ sajs Albrand in his memoirs, ‘ although little known in 
Europe, apjicared destined to change the lace of Madagascar. In- 
stigated by tlic thirst of com|ucst, and absolute master of the mu^t 
industrious and most consideralile nation of the island, he had 
brought <'dl the neighbouring tieople under his yoke, and already the 
terror of his name had extended to the neighbouring countries. Ac- 
tive, resolute, greedy of knowledge, ;md abounding in wild and 
cr^c genius j but cruel, hypocrltii'al, covetous, and stained with 
tl^ilood of his kindred, he was the Aurengzebe of Madagascar. 
An embassy to such a j)rince, the (Joiernment deemed, should be 
attended with extraordinary ])omi). All was ready j the embarka- 
tion was about to take ])laee on board the Fhouc, a i)ink, belonging 
to the French navy, when, by a blindness, the conseijiiences of which 
are now forcibly felt, the Government, suddenly retracting, sacrificed 
the future to some momentary \iews of economy. 

From this period the second jiart of the colonial life of Albrand 
commences. He find, till then, says tlie author of the notice of his 
life, laboured to acapiire renown : but he wais also desirous of en- 
riching his family, mid of thus repaying the kindnesses which his 
lather had lavished on his tender years, and he had yet done nothing 
towards the attainment of so noble an objecl. Looking around 
with this w'isli [ircvailing in his mind, a grand idea suddenly occurred 
to him. He resolved, while he made a fortune for himself, to give 
a new (‘olony to France. 


* The English have ac(pfired an entire ascendant over theiniudor 
Radama. Incited and encouraged by them he had driven (in Mairli 
182.5) the French from Fort Dauphin, where Albrand bad planted the 
Drupcau Blanc .six years before. lie had made himself mister of the 
whole ebast from Foulpoint to the Bay of Antongil, on which, till then, 
France had never found any but faithful allies ; and at the instigation of 
the English, he had established there a line of custom-houses, which 
ruined entirely the traflie in rice and oxen, which the isle of Bourbon 
carried on for the consumption of the colony. 
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The French Government h:id for a loin;- time desii-c'd to make, 
anew, the experiment of a military Oiitabli^lmu'nt at ."'aiiu Mar\, 
of which many circumstances bespoke (be necessity. Ibit iIu'n miw 
that every establishment of the kind must fail unless some a- rkul- 
tural colony should be founded in the' neighbourhood, to help to 
cultivate the soil, and to procure for the militaiy the lesoiirces iii- 
dispcnsible to their maintenance. The obstacles to the military co- 
lony were such, that altliou{;b (he enter[)iisi* had been lont;- an- 
nounced, the Government was oldii'ed to willulraw from it. 'I'lu' 
agricultural colony presented still greater dillicnities, and siieli as 
were almost insurmountable. The insalubnt) of (Ik* elimate, (be 
mistrustful and vindictive ebaraeter of the nali\es, (he d is; is Irons 
result of attempts made at ditferent times w ithin the preceding cen- 
tury and a half, damped the courage of all, and nuide them leg.'ird 
any new enterprise as an act of rasliness and folly. On all lliese ac- 
counts the projects bad but the greater cb.-irms in the imagiiKition 
of Albrand, The danger, and he by no means (•lo‘«ed liis (‘jes to 
its extent, only inflamed bis ardour of enterprise, and to the coun- 
sels and exhortations of friendship attempting to divert him Inmi 
the fatal design, he answ-ered, lh;it the climate a,*. wk'H ;is the jicople 
had become familiar to him by long exjierience, and that he should 
succeed. And such was the force of Ins clniracter, and ol bis ir^ 
sistiblc confidence in bis projects, that to (1)1^, the most liazard^ 
of all, be gained over iw'O ot his trieiid c 
M. Carayon, a distinguisbed oflii-er of ;ir(illery, cnnsi'iited to 
share his labours and jierils, and went with him. M. 1 Ingot, a 
rich merchant of Jiourbon, aUliongb be had tor a long lime (ip- 
posed his project, W'as ready to assist him with bis lortune, with 
a zeal and disinterestedness the more lemarkable, as at (lie moment 
when the tw'o bold colonists emb;irked, the general opinion at, 
Bourbon presaged tlicm inevitable de.itli, and to .M. I Ingot the 
loss of his capital. Jint fortune, in which yXlbraiul placed a coiili- 
dence often justified by the result, and of whom be observed, with 
unalTected resignation, when kindl) rciiroacbcd with relying too 
much on her, ‘Aly friend fortune is bdter ibau I; ‘'lie has rie\<‘r 
deceived me’-i-fortune did not de-^nt him on this ocimsk'h. 


He departed with bis intrejiid romp.'inion, the l.iii' » uk o . n y 
1820, attended by the vows and tears lor bis s.-dety o i k w m i 
colony. He spent a whole year, like a real Uobiieoii rnsoc, in a 
half-savage life, among six or seven hundred 31. i gai ns w lom 
Justonished by his labours, wdiose attachment be g.iiin i ly ns co 
fldence in them, and whom he channed by speaking t nir iciou , as 
if he had been ten amongst them, ll.' I'lanlecl 
«U the colonial productions which would grow m . , 

voted, as weU as all the trees of Kurope which would ' ‘ ’ 

and lastly, by the end of three years, he had foimded a hah , 
healthy, commodious, magnificent, and Irom the year mi 
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object of admiration to all who visited it ; and of the wonders of 
which the recital, when published at Bourbon, appeared incredible. 
On departing for Saint Mary’s in the last days of July, the two friends 
could hardly e\j)ect more than two or three months of fine weather 
before the hmrnnge, lus the|Prench, in the distant climes situated 
near the tropic of Capricorn, call the season which prevails there 
during the months in which winter reigns in Europe. It is easily 
conceived that there can be nothing in cotninon between tliis In- 
vernage and an European winter, except in the etymology of the 
word, which serves the Erench colonists for a remembrance of their 
country. In those countries, in fact, the cold season (and that term 
mush be understood hut relatively) takes place in June, July, and 
August; in the /jircr/urge, on the contrary, the most ardent heat 
prevails, the sun being then almost constantly m the zenith. It is 
also the season of the terrible hurricanes which so often desolate the 
colonies; and in Madagascar it is that of the most destructive fevers; 
and the island, during the months mentioned, but too well justifies 
its name of ihe Cemetery of the French. At Bourbon the list of 
the dead is looked for after a hirernage as after a battle. M. 
Carayoii had a sad experience of the etfects of the climate, Albrand 
nursed his friend, but was himself exempt. 

J n the midst, however, of the agricultural views, which recpiircd 
nuch labour and care, Albrand was not entirely diverted from 
his desire of travel. As soon as the first plantations were sutiiciently 
advanced to allow of the absence of cjiie of the two associates, he 
undertook the boldest voyage ever conceived. 

On the 17tli of April 1H‘21, he set out for Angoutzi, a road at 
about 60 leagues distance from the Isle Saint ]\Iary ! Alone, in a frail 
bark, and at the mercy of a few Natives whom lie prevailed on to 
accompany him, and whose \ictim he might easily have become, 
imjiatient to explore some barbarous shore till then unknown, he 
committed iiimself to the ocean in an open canoe, with the continual 
risk of being swallowed by the waves, without any fixed design, 
other than to indulge his irresistible jiropensity for travel. In fact, 
he intended a voyage of twenty days, and he was live mnoths on the 
waters. His family were unacipiainted with the enterprise until 
some months after his return, they had an account of it in the fol- 
lowing lines ; It is not here the place,’ he writes, ^ to enumerate 
to you all the adventures I met with in a navigation of a hundred 
leagues against adverse winds, in dreadful weather, in an open 
canoe ; it will be enough for you to know that I remained five 
months without bread, wine, meat, or salt, and without hearing a 
single word of Frenijhf . . 

In the interval a new Governor had arrived at Bourbon. The 
administration of that colony had been committed to a man who had 
known Albrand in 1817, and who took the liveliest interest in him. 
On his arrival, as the success of the two friends, although as complete 
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as it was unhoped for, had not yet allayed all fears for them, he has- 
tened to send him a Kind’s ship to hrin*;’ him to Honrhon, imitiiiLr 
him by letter to a conference. The first \\ords of this letter are too 
remarkable to be passed unrecorded : ‘ Sir,’ wrote the (io\erimr to 
him, ‘ one who has bad the haj)|iiness^ know ini;- \on but for a few 
moments only, cannot but lo\e >ou aHiis lit'.’ 4'lie actions (»f (lie 
(Governor corresponded with his flatterim;- expri-ssions. M. de 
Freycinet offered our youni;- colonist the pi, ice of diploimific ap-iit 
at liourbon, with advantai;es which pre^enteil stroiu;' temptations to 
its acceptance. Albrand, however, felt an allachmcnt for the soil 
which he had, as it were, crtateil, his eni;.it;enients with his two 
associates formed besides a tie which bis dehcac) did not allow him 
to break. Yet, when bis family and friends in Krauci'. infnnni'd of 
his rash resolution, wrote letters after letters to iiuluci- him to ijuit 
Saint Mary, M. llui^ot, to whom they had also addres‘>cd thi'in- 
selves, behaved in the most n[)rii;ht and disiiilcres(«'d manner. He 
forwarded the letter to Albrand, and dccl.ired that he ndiMscdlmn from 
all claims to his services at Saint Marv’s. H,ut Albrand was uot of a 
disposition to be outdone in noble deeds he would ncitlu-r consent 
that the cajiital advanci'd b^ his trii-nd should hi’ lost, nor would he 
abandon the companion who had shared his voyat;e and Ins labours, 
lie remtiined firm ai;ainst all solicitation, and shortly afterwards 


refufied, althou^-h with rei;-ret, but from the s.imi' motnes, to ^^<U>u 
an embassy to the same Hadama of whom we have sjjokcn alnn'e. 
During the two years which had passed since the project had beim 
formerly in agitation of courting the f.ivour of that I’rince, many 
regrets had been expressed that it had not been persevered in. If 
is a circumstance worthy of remark, however, that on the refusal of 
Albrand to charge himself with it, the mission did not lake jilacc 
He alone was capable of filling if. 


In the mean time, the colony wlin h lie had founded continued in- 
creasing, and prosperity, order, and regularity, were completely 
established in its affairs. 'Hie (loveriiment of honrhon h.id, .it se- 
veral intervals, sent to make of the two colonists the ni’ccss.iry 
iniiuiries to decide the cxpedicncv of establishing the military set- 
tlement first projected i and, on the strength of their answers and 
of their success, an exiiedition was resolved on. It at last set oil 
from the ports of France and towards the bi'ginning o t n yiar 
IH'2'2, that is to say eighteen months alter the arrival of the two 
friends, the military colony was established at I ori anus w lu^ i 
became the chief place of. the lolony. Ihn'e- oiirt is o u nun 
who composed it were carried oil by the (Innate wi i .ipjia ing 
rapidity. ^ I have seen four die to-dav,’ wrote Ml, rand one of 

whom waited at table on me this morning. JJtinng n as m<,n i 

there have perished as many as lhirt)-oiie in a single day. In a 
word, out of IfiO who arrived here. f>7 hav e iH-eii (.arried off, and 
the rest are sick.’ Albrand was greatly afll.cted by these disasters 
but he would not be discouraged. The men Imaine at last more 
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docile to the advice which his experience dictated to them, and from 
this the establishment derived great advanUige. He refused neither 
ftitigucs nor dangers, nothing, in short, wlien the common interest 
was at stake. He was in some sort the friend of the new colony. 
They acknowledged him asj|ch, and had soon an opportunity of 
giving a striking proof of tl^festimation in which they held him. 

The Commandant of Saint' IMary’s fell a victim to tlie effects of 
the climate (the 2d of April His death, and the absence of 

all oflicers who had a right to succeed him, placed the colony in an 
embarrassing situation ; and the vengeance of the natives, who had 
been provoked by \exations and acts of injustice, was to be appre- 
hended. In this emergency all eyes turned towards Albrand. Al- 
though a mere private colonist, he was chosen, with one voice, chief 
of the settlement. Let him here speak for himself, that we may 
form an idea of the activity and talents he displayed during his short 
administration : ^ My first care,’ says he, ‘ was to introduce some 
regularity in the ex])cnditure, in order to shelter my responsibility, 
and to mark a line of separation between the preceding administra- 
tion and mine. On the day of my entering into office, I commanded 
all the subordinate officers to present me, within eight days, a state- 
ment of the condition of the effects belonging to the King which 
were under their charge. I gave orders that the battery of the Isle 
Aladame should be strengthened with new stjikes and palisades, that 
it might be capable of serving us for an entrenchment, from behind 
which we might resist all attacks from the natives. The Mozani- 
biques enlisted in our service, a robust and faithful race, on whose 
fidelity we might rely, I caused to be armed and exercised in the 
use of the musket. I also exercised at the cannon and howitzers 
the soldiers of the garrison, who for the most part are but recruits. 

I convoked the natives ’ 

Still all these toils and fatigues but imperfectly satisfied the ac- 
tivity of his mind. 'J'o wait patiently the result of his labours, and 
to enjoy the gradual ))rogress of his plantations, were incompatible 
with the need of action, and of new enquiries, which to him was 
life. Commerce again opened a career to his indefatigable ardour. 
The three friends entered into the speculation of contracting for a 
share in provisioning the isles of Jiourbon and Mauritius. Albrand 
alone was charged with the care of procuring these various supplies 
which con-^istcd principally of rice and oxen brought from Mada- 
gascar. They reciuircd on his j)art frequent visits to the main island. 
Acquisitions w ere there made of severahspots of ground, to which 
Albrand went, from time to time, to protect the occupiers by his 
presence. These journies of his W'cre highly serviceable to the new 
colony, not yet in a condition to supply all the wants of its own 
settlers, and to which the jealousy of the isle of Bourbon often re- 
fused the supply of articles of the first necessity. The care of fur- 
nishing its provisions once entrusted to Albrand, from that moment 
nothing was wanting to the general welfare. 
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The name of Albrand now began to be sounded at ‘2000 leagues from 
his abode. > Without any solicitation on his })art, he was received a 
niember of the Legion of Honour, and the Geographical Sixiety, 
established at Paris, wrote to him expressing their desire to enrol 
him in the number of their correspondents. A sort of universality 
in the languages of the East, rendered Ilim a \aluable acepusition 
to them j tind this seems the jdacc to mention that, after his arrival 
at Bourbon, he had. added to those he was before accpiainted with, 
the Malay, the Hindoo, the iSouaih, and the Sanscrit. Thus he 
knew the classic languages of anticjuity, the ])rincipal tongues of 
Europe, the most striking idioms of Africa, and almost all those 
of the East, and not only did he speak those languages, but lie was 
versed in the literature of all such as had any. On contemiilaling 
this variety of studies and talents, receiving daily, as they did, fresh 
excitement from a life hill of action, of dangers, and of glory, and 
at once savage and civilized, we cannot but form a high conception 
of the numerous and splendid acquisitions for which letters and 
sciences might have some day been indebted to an imagination, rich 
with such various treasure, if, when restored, after a course of vears, 
to his family, and to a life of rejiose, Albrand had lelt the desire ot 
recording, in works of some extent, the mass of ideas, of facts, ot ob- 
servations, and of discoveries, which must luave i)('cn so long matu- 
ring in his head, with all the energy which solitude gives to 
thought. 


In the meantime, circumstances around him liegan to give cause 
for uneasiness : the English, jealous ot the rising <’olony, had excited 
thellovas against it. The trallic of baint Mar) ’s with Madagaear,and 
the very existence of the colony, were menaced. Albrand redoubled 
liis cares and his activity. The intimate Iriendship which subsisted 
between him and the new (’ommandant at the isle of iiourlKin, as- 
sured him the liberty of employing, without restraint, in the defense ot 
the colony, his talents, and all tlie knowledge w'ith vvlmh his exjie- 
ricncc furnished him. The troops of Kadaina had pillaged and burnt all 
the villages situated on the opposite coast, and Saint Mary s at lengt i 
became the object of their attack. A summons was addressed to 
the Natives, requiring them to acknowledge the authority of 1 a- 
diuua. To this bold pretension, answer was immediately made ly 
an energetic protestation. This conveyed to Eadama, ly t le 
pchooner the Bacchante, had such a hajqiy elTect, that t la 
immediately acknowledged the sovereignty ot franco ‘ 
Mary’s, and sought to enter into negotiation on other matters m 
dispute. Albrand immediately departed on board the . y /> tc, ano 
ther King’s ship, in quality ot Envoy Extraordinary, or ou pom , 
where Kwlama had his head-quarters 3 but lladaina was not sincere 
and no conference took place. On the ajiproach of such an envoy, 
the.chief of the Hovas saw that, in consenting to give him a hear- 
ing, ^he should expose himself to yield more than he desire _ * 

principal object, nevertheless, was attained, and the colony g j 
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from the prompt and energetic measures of Albrand, both conse- 
quence and freedom from molestation. 

During these proceedings the agricultural labours had not been 
for one moment intermitted 3 on the contrary, he now g-ave them n 
more extended scope : he cleared new tracts of ground : to his 
plantations of cloves and coffee he now added a sugar plantation, 
the works of which, carried on without interruption, were on the 
point of being brought to perfection at the moment of his death. 
Alremly his example and his success had inspired the rest of the 
colonists with a j)ortion of that courage, which had enabled him to 
overcome so many obstacles. New plantations were established, 
and flourished by the side, and under tlie .shelter, as it were of he. 
The aspect of the island became altogether changed, and instead of 
a few rugged and barren rocks, on which a few soldiers were .st;i- 
tioned, France possessed a new colony. 

A last and most important service remained for him to render to 
this colony of his own formation. This was to secure its political 
independence, in releasing it from the subjection to which the ad- 
ministrative hieriirchy consigned it, under the isle of Bourlwii, of 
which it daily experienced the caprices and jealousy. 'Fins ancient 
colony could not, without iiKpiietude, see a rival eshiblishment in- 
crease and prosper. He succeeded in doing this service also, and 
by a memorial addres.sed to the (iovernment, (the last he penned), 
he obtained permission for the rommandant of Saint ]\lary\ to 
communicate directly with the ministry at Ihiris. 

All had now been done both for others and for himself. It onlj 
remained to await the results 3 and these results, however happy ;ind 
rich they might have been expected to prove, could not have been 
slow to follow. Hut he to whom they were attributable, was not 
destined to enjoy the fruit of his servuvs. 

He set out on the ‘ 2 ()th of October, 1S20‘, for TenerifTe, and pro- 
ceeded as far tus Foul[)oiut, where a lieutenant of lladama then com- 
manded. It would seem, although we have no certain grounds on 
which to affirm the fact, that the aim of this voytige was to confer 
with that chief on some points concerning the interests of ‘^aint 
Mary. Hut his so frequent voyages to the main island had raised 
fears in the Flovas, who became already more haughty since tlic 
isle of Bourbon had, for three years, allowed to go unpunislicd the 
reiterated insults of that nation. In the counsels of the new colon) 
Albrand had shown himself their constant adversary, and of tln-i 
they were not ignorant. The Ilovan commander, nevertheless, re- 
ceived him with the greatest civility, but he could not succeed in 
the object of his voyage. Murmurs were raised against him, and 
obstacles thrown in his way. Fatigues and anxiety brought on a 
malady of the encephale, which, in his own words, partook in no 
degree of the nature of the fever of Madagascar. 
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In 1820, when about to embark for Saint Marv’s, Nvliit 1, was 
destined to be the scene of his f-uno and the tomb of lbs hopes he 
had written thus to his ftither : ^ I am en^-af^cd to remain m\ > 0 - 0 . 
at Saint Mary’s. Adieu ! my dear and much-beloved father. ‘ 1},.. 
lieve me, that I have no prospect so sweet and so ^rratifvin-- to me 
as that of being some day able to make a return to voi[ ofli shjire 
of what you liave done for me, and to ac(|uit m\solf towarils my fa- 
mily of the debt which your benetils have laid upon me. It is with 
this idea that I labour : with tlu-e sentiments, and with aeti\ itv and 
prudence, why should 1 not succeed ^ In si\ >ear.s then— ev erv th'im^ 
tells me I shall succeed.’ ' ' ^ 

On the 11th December, 182(1, the .six vear.s had elaj)sed, and ho 
wad no more ! 


Ntaxz.vs. 

Pale lovely lamp, that liofhts my mhlnii-ht ol„o,ii, 

How W'eleome is thy feeble rav to me! 

How sweet the silenee of llli.^ lonely room, 

That .s])eaks me .severed from voriety,— 

Save the deep thoiinhf.s that in my soul'liave hirtli, 

That ne’er eompanion’d other breast mi earth 

The .solitary i^hulnes.s of my .soul 
1 would not part witli for the loudest la\^ 

That throu^di the (•ro\v<led hainil.s of fa'liion lul), 

\Vhile beam ten thoiisaml lamps in i^otdeii lila/i'. 

More sweet its feelings, and more formed (o llle^^, 

Than all that ^-lare of fanei<‘d liapj»ine.>s. 

’Tis ffladnoss, thon”‘h the worM mieht dilfereiif deem, — 
’Tis joi'hidness wIkmi I sImmI this secret tear; 

There fflows within my soul smso' Ix-anteoiis dream, 

Or thoii^tht, or feelini(, to the hosmn dear ; — 

Or memory of scene.s now lied, — what llion^di for ever?— 
The joy they j»ave will leave tlie faney never. 

Hail, inidniiflit Solitude! thou, ever hail ! 

Hail to thee, as the fonntain in the ua^te ' 

Whose waters of refreshinif never tail, 

Nor ever weary the delii^hti’d taste. 

Oh, whensoe’er the day’s lonif toiliii!(s elov, 

I’ll seek but this sweet source ot calm repo.se. 

And there I ^dad will sit, thy moon above 
Thy stars soft bcamini^, and flvy ^^ale.s aroiinil, 

Sweeter than si^hs of friendshiji or of love, 

That oft, full oft, the triistiiuf bosom wound. 

Oh, I will ne’er ask converse with my kind, 

While thus thou ble.sbcst ray secluded mind ! 
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Frag m e n t. 

('an there be a softer gleam 
'J'han the moon’s upon the stream, — 

When there seems a shower of light 
Mixing with the waters bright ? 
dan there be a brighter glow, 

Than an evening’s sunny brow ? 
dan tliere softer dews be sligd. 

Than fall upon the rose-bud’s head ? 
vSweeter breath the earth pass o’er, 

Than the gales from Saba’s sliore ; 

Sweeter sounds on ether float, 

Than her nocturnal minstrels note. 

Yes, there can ; — the eye bent low 
In i)ity o’er a fallen foe. 

Softer holier light doth send, 

Thau when the moon and waters blend ; 

Far more bc.autcous the glow 
On the warrior’s check and brow, 

•When his manly arm he gives 
To raise, and glad exclaims, ' He lives !’ 

Far more sweet than drops of dew 
On the loveliest rose’s hue, 

'File pure tear he stoops to shed 
On the nobly con(|ucr’d dead. 

And more sweet than scented gales 
From Sabca’s spicy vales; 

Or tlie night-bird’s softest song 
To the first of Flora’s throng ; 

ISweeter, yes, to heaven’s ear, 

Than iL praise by .seraphs sung ; 

The pure sigh the warrior hears. 

By pity from his bosom wrung. 

Oh, ’midst the pride and glow of fight, 

To turn aside and shed that tear. 

Makes kin to heaven, who, in the might, 

Darkness, and wrath, of its career 
Of vengeance, still desires to save, 

, And bends it.s ear to misery’s crave. 

' If IMcrcy bear an angel’s form 
' In ;;mcc,-*-*how shines she in the storm, 

.Conflict, and tumult of the war? 

An image of the Deity, — 

A beam in day’s calm, sweeter far 
Th^n'a^ its sun-bright hours can see j 
But in that night a cheering star, , 

‘ Above all others of the host 
That beams along the heavenly coast, 

S.E.H. 
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\Vk come now to the very able but very artful paper in the 
Number of the Quarterly Review ; we say artful, because, whilst 
it professes to lay the whole (juestion dispassionately before the 
reader, and disclaims all attempts to inllueiice the feeliui^s of the 
public,, it yet abounds in direct appeals of this nature, and by ac- 
cepting as true, every account of the plague which is produced, and 
thus accumulating assumed facts to a fearful amount, without the 
smallest inquiry into causes, it contrives to raise up a mass of 
horrors suflicient to shahe and overpower the calmest undcrsiauding. 

We arc ready to admit, that of all the ocourreiu es wilhin tlie 
scope of human experience or imagination, nothing impresses tlie 
mind with such awful sensations of mysterious and uncontrollable 
])0wer as the origin and progress of a destructive epidemic. Under 
other visitations we are sensible of some consolation and siqipoit 
in being able to comprehend their causes, and even when uncertain 
in this respect, still the suddenness of the calamity for the most 
part lessens the amount of human sullering, and the survivors, 
whilst they bow to the decrees of l*rovidence in trembling and con- 
sternation, yet breathe a grateful acknowledgement tor their indi- 
vidual immunity. Hut, under the sulTerings of a jirotracted and 
widely spreading disease, tlie case is far ditlerent ; the aiigiiinh ot 
niind occasioned by the loss of onr friends ami connections, is more 
tlian equalled by the horrid suspense in which we arc kept as to the 
late of those who arc still spared to us, and to our own. Ihe 
frightful increase in the number of the sick, and tlic cousciiuent di- 
minution in the means of attending to their medical treatment, as 
Well as to the interment of the dead, are valculaled to giu‘ so great 
mi intensity to the disease, that all bojie in human assistance ap- 
pears to be vain, and imagination itsclt is liallled and confounded in 
attempting to conjecture \it what period and in what maimer a tcr- 
niination can possibly be ])ut to so dire a calamity, ^et it is ( cr- 
taln, that when our feelings of de-pair are at the higlicst, when 
the accumulation of the dead and dying appear to prognosticate 
nothing short of utter extermination, the distemper'' suddenly re- 


• Ue occurrenceof a plague as well as the cemparatis oly sml.lej, .Mi 
verance from it, were formerly attributed to an esprcnij dtrm, o 
tjence; the light which philosophy lus throuii ^ I V ^ 
duced most reflecting persons to believe that it is liv the eq 
tHe atiDosphcre being disturbed i» soiiic unaeeouutaidc 
human constitution is as the Quarterly Ucvieucrs say, a very acliuK. m- 
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laxes in its severity, anc^, as if satiated with blood, retires from tlie 
conflict, and once more leaves mankind in safety and repose. 

'With such a dreadful picture before them, it is not surprising if 
speculative, and particularly professional, men are alarmed at the 
weight of responsibility that will apparently attach to them in the 
event of their opinions being considered erroneous. Yet the sincere 
philanthropist will not be deterred from the performance of his 
duty by such reflections as these. In examining the recorded de- 
tails of a great national calamity, he will be careful to separate, 
according to the best of his judgment, what is fact from what is 
suggested by apprehension, or exaggerated, from less laudable 
motives. He will review with calmness the history of the disease, 
he will endeavour to ascertain the laws by which its progress was 
regulated, and thence he will be enabled to weigh the necessity, as 
well as the ])ositive ellicacy, of the precautions adopted to j)re\ent 
its spreading. In the perfoniiaiiceof this task he will bear in mind 
the state of medical science at the ])eriod referred to, and after com- 
paring it with that of the ]>rcsent day, it will be his duty to pro- 
nounce boldly whether, upon a rc\ iew of the whole question, the 
sum of human misery has, in his judgment, been alleviated or in- 
creased by the operation of those principles which, whatever may 
bo their correctness, were adopted on the exigency of the occason, 
and suggested under a vivid recollection of sulfcring and a possibly 
unreasonable apprehension of a recurrence of a similar catastrophe. 

The principles here adverted to involve the whole fabric of the 
Quarantine laws, and accordingly, in the very opening of their case 
the Quarterly Reviewers endeavour to direct our attention from (he 
real object of in([uiry, by stating Lord Holland’s opinion, that 
fore the institution of the Quarantine Laws tlie plague fre(jueiitly 
devastated Europe, but since then, its returns have been compani- 
tively rare. This opinion of his Lordship’S, however, is merely an 
instance of that well-known source of fallacious reasoning, the ib- 
sumption of propter hoc for post hoc, and taken upon its bare 
merits, can be held to be nothing more tlnui a chronological obser- 
vation. We might as well say that before the Protestant accession 


strument) that tlie evil is occasioned ; and that to its restoration we are 
indebted to the disappearance of the scourge. If, however, the plagae 
were certainly commitnicahle by contact, wc do not think it possible that 
any change in the condition of the atmosphere would occasion its sml- 
(len cessation. Whilst we agree, therefore, with the Quarterly Reviewers, 
that there is no more mystery in tlic sudden <lecrease than there is in the 
increase of the number of the sick (p. 24.9) yet we are of opinion, that 
although the cogditiou of the atmosphere is admitted to be sufficient to 
cause the one, it can scarcely be supposed equal to the other effect ; if 
the fact of contagion be admitted, a gradual change it might of course 
effect, but a sudden one we should, under those circumstances, be in- 
clined to consider hopeless. 
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burnings and torture were inflicted on acconiu of i elision, but *7, a-,, 
then they have been comparatively rare, and iubiniiate tlurcbv tl)at 
the Protestunt accession, and not the prevalence of more enlij;hteneJ 
notions occasioned the change. W'e take Iea\ e, ho\ve\ er, to say 
that the qustion is not whetlicr tlie Quarantine laws were tlie pro- 
bable cause by which the proi;Tess of the plajiuo was airestcd, hut 
whether, with reference to the improved knowledge and unproved 
habits of the present day, their continuaiue is absolutely necessary. 

When we read of such extensive and alarming catastrophes ns 
those at Marseilles and at JMoseow, deseiibed too bv the lleviewer, 
w'lthout any mention of the predis|)o.siiig causes (d‘ the disease; the 
unfavourable moment of its appearance, the state ofmedie.il s( imee, 
and the practical ineflieiency of any cnrativi' process, with leference 
to the number of professional men collected on the sjiot , the shock 
we experience is so great, that onr feelings of dismav ])rom|)l us to 
assent to any arningements whidi apjiear calculated to a\ert so 
dreadful a calamity. The total loss being jilaced at once before our 
view, we see only the greatness of the blow, without possessing 
calmness sullieient to iiujuire how iiumy of the sullerers tell victims 
to want ofatteiilion if they had the plague, to their coniphrmt having 
been mistaken if they had not, and, m short, to the oi»cration of 
those very measures of precaution and segregation, which witc in- 
discriminately adopted in <i moment of general consternation. 

'riiese measures of precaution, too, the -principal of which was 
the instant .sejiaration, and we might add iiu arccnition, ot the 
diseased or of those suspected of being so, wen' peculiarly adaj>ted 
to impress themselves mpon the minds ot the public on such an 
emergency. They appealed directl) to those feelings ot .selt-jiro- 
servation that dispose us ri'solutely to shut our ( yi s (o any other 
conseipienees of a step which directly condiu'cs to our individual 
comfort or safety. In many cases they mav, nndoublcdh, have 
been of considerable service, and in many tln-y as certainly aggra- 
vated the evil ; the latter elleet, however, we are told, to place out 
of the question, and by an a fortiou argument it is asseited that 
measures which are sn|ypo''ed to liave eontiihiited to the t'xpnision 
of the disease, iiiiist ever he (-llectual and ( onscipicntly //cicvso/?/ in 
order to prevent a return of the ealamitv. 'I he positive amount 
of siitfering which they product' in the eonr^t' ot tlieir operation,^ 
being widely .spread, and as it were, diluted thiougli a g n-at mimhi r ot 
years, scarcely attracts a passing observ ation, aiul wlicii an iiisolaled 
case of hardship is forced upon our attention, it weighs -o lightly 
in comparison with some of the dreadful tatastrojdies wc have rcjul 
nf, that we feel no hesitation at once to s.icnhce the tew as .1 jie.Ke 
otfering for the safety of the many; entirely ovi-rlookiiig the con- 
sideration that in reality the aggregate amount ot human siiflermg 
thus occasioned, might, if fairly estimated, more tlniii equal the 
Utmost effect of the greatest pestilence on record. It is thus tliat 
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in studying, the history of military operations, every reader is 
struck with the dreadful nature of war when depicted in such san- 
guinary struggles as those at Borodino or Waterloo, on each of 
which occasions, perhaps, a hundred thousand combatants were 
slaughtered. They forget, however, that the field of battle alone 
enables us to form but a slender judgment of the ravages of war as 
a general calamity, and that for one gloriou? detith, as it is called, 
by the sword, there are ten, perhaps twenty, who perish miserably 
from the effect of fatigue, privation, and the consecpient excitements 
of all kinds of excesses incident to human depravity. 

The question of contagion is no doubt, in a great measure, a 
medical one, but it depends upon a few })lain facts, of the fairncs.s 
and conclusiveness of which any non-medical man of judguient 
ought to be enabled to form his opinion without difficulty. It is 
asserted, indeed, by the Reviewer, (p. 240,) that any doubt as to 
exclusive fitness of medical men for conducting the discussion, rests 
only upon the idea that students of medicine are the slaves of 
authority, which, in after-life, as phy.sicians, they seldom' outgrow. 
Not so. Thq classof medical men, like all others, is, we apprehend, 
composed of minds of various calibres and various ways of thinking , 
like the rest of the public, too, the majority are very likely to bo 
timid or subservient, or liable to lie led away by the statements or 
known prejudic'cs of others — but unlike the rest of the public, (that 
is on a question ralating to their own profession,) they can retreat 
when hard pressed, into the strong ground of doubts and teeliiii- 
calities, whence it is very difficult, and jiarticularly for non-medieal 
men, to exiicl them. A heretic, if he merely denies the true faith, 
excites no other feeling than contempt for his obstinacy j but if he 
supports himself upon the authority of Scripture, he becomes dan- 
gerous as well as obstinate. The Reviewer, indeed, says, it is easy 
to argue about law with a physician — that is not the proposition 
for which we contend — ^Init, that it is easy for a physician to argue 
about his jirofcsssion with a person who is ignorant of it, and that 
even one who is not so will have grcjit difficulty in convincing him. It 
it be objected, that upon this principle diligent study would appear 
calculated merely to unlit a man for giving a correct judgment upon 
any tpiestion, we answer that in all professions where theory and 
practice are intimately blended, this inconvenience has been found 
to prevail in a greater or less degree. The functions of the legis- 
lator and those of the judge require a different order of mind, and 
the general vieys|iind comprehensive method of reasoning of tho 
one are not necessarily called for by the other in the faithful discharge 
of his duty as an interpreter of the laws. In the medical profession, 
however, every man, when his opinions are called in question, be- 
cqmes at once a philosopher ^ he not only asserts the correctness of 
every precept laid down by authority, but he theorises in his tiini, 
and opposes every appearance of innovation by an appeal to certain 
principles which he contends are, or should be, familiar to all hi3 
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collcafpics. If any individual of name or rcspectidiilily out 

tlie fallacy of his reasoning, he contents himself with ohserviiu;-, that 
they ditler in opinion, and there is an end of the affair ; hut \\oe to 
the unhappy wight who, without such advantages, ventures to con- 
trovert established notions, or to recommend new ones ; no measure 
of rej)robation can be too great for the heinous ness of liis (dfeiiee, 
no degree of self-humiliation suflicient to appease the offended jiridt' 
and dignity of his judges. 

We perfectly agree with the Ueviewer, (p. ' 2 r«!,) tliat the (piestion 
ai issue ought to be resolved by e\perience, and not l)\ reasoning ; 
but, agreeably to the principles laid down by hiinsi'lf, (p. 
when experience is at most but impel feel, we llunk that the best 
evidence in degree, which the nature of the projiosition and the eir- 
euinstaiiccs will permit, can only l)e found in tin* infeiiMiees to be 
drawn from such facts, inconclusive as they are, as we actually 
possess. The Ueviewer, however, has, it seems, (j). ‘ 311 ,) a great 
objection to iuforences ; but, in order to d<‘stroy that which tlie 
non-contagionists derive from a comparison l)et\lreen ejmh'mic and 
contagious diseases, he takes refuge in the technical ipu'stion, 

* whether the eruptive fevers are the onlv class ot contagious t»'\(Ts.’ 
A little further on, too, lu! .sa\s, that if exposuu' to coiilagion is 
not the cause of plague in those who talv(‘ it, so might it be said, 
that of those who are bitten by a rabid animal, maiiv are not affected 
with hydrophobia, and therefoia* the bite ot a rabid animal is not 
tlie cause of bydropliobia. Ihit supposing it to be true, that insiaiiees 
ot [icraons bitten liy animals know'ii to be rabid escaping the disoider 
are on record, still this mode of propagating hvdiojdiobia, heiiigot 
the nature of inoculation, the matter ot mleelmii, ma\, in siuh 
cases, have been exhausted, as it is admitted bv tin' Iti viewjn sonu'- 
tiines to be, in cases of vaccination and inoeulalion tor tin* small- 
pox.^’ Again, in descanting upon the contagious iiatme ot lijdro- 
pliobia, he, notwithstaridmg his aversion to ///ti /e/ors,does, however, 
infer, that | terrilie disorder to be aKva>s m exishmee, and tlie 


" The (piestion of the |dagiie, hemg eonnmiiiieahle by iim. iilaf 1011, is 
very undecided. Desgcnittcs’ expeiinicnt would appear fo have hecii 
vt'i-y fairly made, iiotwithstaiiding the insiiiiialion fhalln* s-nire.I Iiiiiih- I 
troin dan e'er, by wa.shiiu» with snap and water iicloie ihc < \p ' ioik n 
That the inoculating matter uIKt.mI his eirenlalion, is appan nl mum ll.r 
iidlainination, whicdi, ‘ for more than th.re w.rks, < oi.hM..ed a.monl 
the punctures. J)r. WhyU^’s fatal experiment, on the nihei liami, was 
in.ufe under the most unfavourahle (•irrnM.stan(Tv imd ^ "‘'’n' n 

pardonahh^ temerity. To ruh and inoeiilati' himself wit 1 n p"' o 
diseased individuals, and to negleet to attend to any pn < an ion, ( V( n 
after he had done so, was a mostunfortnnate mode ot pioee, ‘I* ‘ - 

der any rnea-sures of precaution, however, the experum n < 
considered as eonelusivc, if madt' under sneh eirennis . 1 ' , ■ » 



with the disease. 

Oriental IhrM.folAi. “ 
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reason of its not spreading, to be the want of some diffused cau«e, 
‘ a peculiar condition of tlie atmosphere,’ or something else winch 
either renders the (dormant) poison more active, or the bodies of 
animals more susceptible to it. Which, if any, of these is the real 
cause, he says it is unnecessary for his present purpose to inquire; 
but so far to the contrary, this was the only thing which it v/as ne- 
cessary for him to do. lie declines the trial however, and, in so 
doing, leaves the non-contagionists in (|uiet possession of the vaii- 
tag'c ground of predisposition from atmospherical causes. 

Now this is one of the chief points in the theory of the non-con- 
tagionist ; and the Reviewer liaving here, and in the remarks im- 
mediately subjoined, not only refused to controvert it, but even 
incidentally given it his full support, we cannot see with what jnstieu 
he can contest the truth of the propositions advanced by the ^ We^^t- 
minster Review,’ and quoted by liimself, p. ^345. In his zenl, lie 
appears to have proved too much, and is therefore obliged, in order 
to disprove the opj^pion, that ‘those who came out of a healthy into 
an affected district, took the disease not from the sick, but from the 
air ; ’ to call the doctrine of fomes to his assistance, and to state (p. 
245.) that ‘ all modern observers have come to the conclusion, that 
absolute contact, either with infected persons or infected clothes, is 
necessary for the communication of the disease. * 1 1 ere the supposed 
fames is made to supply a link in the chain of evidence, the loss of 
which would be fatal to the whole argument. ’We shall see, there- 
fore, that at p. 247 and 252, extraordinary pains are taken to dis- 
prove the assertion of the ‘ Westminster Review,’ that ‘ the clothes 
of those deceased of the jilague arc worn in Turkey with impunity,’ 
and to establish this important article in the faith of the contagioiiist 
on the strongest foundation. But, alas ! for the infallibility of 
reviewers, the unhappy man is once more reluctantly compelled to 
venture into the region of inference. At first, however, he does so 
not in his own name, but in that of Mr. Howard ; and that excellent 
man’s authority is quoted for tli^ fact of the infection having been 
conveyed from London to Derbyshire in a parcel of clothes. f Now, 

* So in a JMedieiil Review, wliieli we shall again have oeeasioii to refer 
to, a poor half-starved wretch, (vol. ii, p. 5611,) who, on taking ill ot the 
plague, is said to have caught the disease, by going into a ehurcli fur 
some clothes which had belonged to infected priests. The church had 
been closed three months. See our previous remarks upon Aristotle, from 
whom this doctrine is supposed to take it.s rise. 

t At page 252, tfl^ Reviewer says, ‘ a lancet dipped in vaccinal matter, 
kept for a few days in the pocket, and then used for vaccination, with all 
the advantage of intentional immersion in the contagious fluid, and caio- 
fill insertion under the skin in the act of vaccination^ is more likely to fail 
than to succeed in giving the disease;* and yet, in the face of Ids own 
statement, he tells us that the plague is constantly communicated by infected 
clothes, and clothes too which it is admitted that it is diflicult to prove 
UTre worn during a fit of the plague, or during that stage of it which i^ 
infectious. What can we say to people who reason in this style ? 
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in the language of the lleviewcr, (p, 35^2.) we would inquire into 
the foundation of this fresh inference : ^ How did he, or ratlier Dr. 
Mucmichael, know ? Did he inquire into the local position, clinuite, 
and predisposing causes of every kind to be detected in this remote 
\illage } Did these clothes belong to a dead or diseased man ^ And 
if ^ 0 , were they worn during his illness, or during that stage of it 
when it became infectious ? and to what extent had they been ex- 
posed to the air in the transit ^ Were they loded up in a trunk, 
or, as seems indicated in the passage referred to, tied up in a jmeket- 
haiidkcrchicf or brown paper ^ And, if tlie latter, were any unhaj)py 
j)igs in that neighbourhood (see lloeeaeio and the ‘ Quarterly Ite- 
uew,’ p. ^54, 253,) seized with vertigo and deatli in eonsc([uence of 
any part of the package having been thrown away '> 

The most respectable authority adduced in favour of propagation 
of the infection, Ikc., is that of Dr. P. Hu'^^ell, wh()''e book, for 
calmness of inquiry and perfect impartiality, is bevoiul all praise; 
but we must take leave to say, that wliatever the texture of our 
minds may be thought to be in consecpienee, we do not observe in 
his voluminous record, one single instance that spe.iks conviction 
to us, whilst there arc many in which tlie good Dm tor has been 
particularly unsuccessful in establishing that point. Me wdth eon- 
lidcnce refer any man of the profession or otheiwi’^e to the numerous 
cases given at the end of his liist(jiy, and we do this not only rela- 
latively to the point we are now speaking to, but to the detailed de- 
scription of the general symptoms and tieatmenl of the dio/rder, 
with a view of asking any medical man ot ability whether he does 
not conscientiously believe, not only that, under a inom decided 
mode of treatment, many of the cases adveited to would, in all jiro- 
bability liere turn out favourably, but also, whetliei a great many 
of the unhappy sutferers did not, in elTeet, e\ ideiitly sac rilu c to 
the opinion of medical men, that because no umnnunic ation witi 
infected individuals could be traced, it was probable tlmir disease 
was not the plague. If this opinion, which we eontc-s. is irresistib y 
forced upon us by a perusal of these and other documents, s ion c 
be considered by ‘ competent authority’ as founded m lac t, the con- 
seepient deduction is of tremendous importance in settling tlie pre- 


i^ent controversy. 

Put it is time to close these observations. IV e had marked off a 
great many more passages of the ‘ Quarterly Keuiw, as 
exposure, but we are jrersuaded our readers wi no c>ngc- 
tlii6 Step necessary. 'I’liere is, indeed, an artful 
prejudice throughout that jiapcr which, when pu ^ ^ 

feelings of rivalry and ojrpositiou, is culeulated c) ^ 

sihlc obstacle in the way of calm inquiry, ‘\j ‘ 

eiently excited attention to that eireum'»tanee, we s ‘ 

the subject. , 

We beg to be excused, however, for adding a word or two on t le 
^ 2 V 2 
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cholera of Asia before we conclude. It is impossilde to conjootiire 
what effects may not be produced by local circumstances and bv 
certain accidental conditions of the atmosphere, considered Midi 
view either to its electrical, or more generally speaking, meteorogi- 
cal phenomena; nor can wc duly appreciate the effect of terror ail- 
ing upon the minds of men, when such predisposing causes may bo 
inferred to be in existence from the fact of an extensive epideiuK 
having made its appearance. Certain, howe\''s;r, it is, that the clio- 
lera resembled, in several features of its progress, the plague, as 
described in the paper now before the public. It was found to tabe 
the most capricious turns, both in the dir^'ctiou in which it jiasscd 
over different districts and countries, and in the cliaracteristie symp- 
toms of its attack ; it raged with violence in one line of villages, 
whilst another in the immediate vicinity, and in constant communi- 
cation, was wholly free from it.^' It attacked those residing in 
houses of one story infinitely more freipiently than those who slept 
a certain number of feet from the level of the ground ; and in 
houses of more than one story it oi'ciirred to those who slept on tin; 
ground Hoor, on so many occasions that medical men were urgrnt 
in recommending their friends to avoid such situations ; and I be 
medical staff of the amiy was understood to have iinjiressed ujiou 
Government the necessity for raising the level of all barracks lo In* 
constructed in Jlengal. Jiy some, indeed, the disease was thought 
to be contagious ; but others, who saw the nearest and dearest to 
them perish under its effects, and who remained in close attendiUKo 
night and day upon the sick, from the instant of the lirst attack, imii 
state, upon the most convincing of all human testimony, that it \\a^ 
not. 'Jlie idea, too, was abandoned by the great majority of lli(‘ 
medical men of Indi;i. Yet wc know that the disorder broke out, 
and committed fearful ravages in several distant ports and islaiKb, 
where it had, till then, been totally unknown ; and that, immcdiak l) 
after the arrival of ships from (Calcutta or Madras, in whidi the 


* It is this reinarkahlc fact in the history of epidemics that is aiheilcil 
to, when the ‘ Westminster Review’ says, that the visits of the sic'k t" 
unaffected places were followed by no increase of the disease ; the Ih - 
viewer might therefore have spared himself tlic trouble of pointing uul 
a mistake (p. 247) which otherwise would have been too obvious for niiv 
writer to have fallen into. Anotlicr Reviewer, a medical one too, ^ 
that the plague, if treated as plague, and kept at the end of the hayoiief, 
‘ respects authority, and retreats to a distance hut when at iMaratlii.i, 
it presumed to disregard such precautions, and overleap the houndan, 
he has no hesitation in saying that it was not plague, hut only an agiri<i- 
vated epidemic ! ! In the same medical Review, too, wc find that piagia 
patients, when tran'^ported lo a pure* atmosphere, recovered; when.c, 
ju the horrid affair of Casal (kirmi, wc know that, from the poor peo[)lt‘ 
not being allowed to leave the place, the disease was kept alive there 
long after it had ceased to rage in other districts, and the mortality 
so frightful, that if the plague had affected the whole island, the positive 
loss would in all probability not have been greater. 
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coinpliiint had occurred in a manner more or less transitory. Trom 
Midi facts, and we believe those we have now staled aie uiu[ues- 
tionedj what arc w'C to conclude ? 

M'e repeat tliat we are inclined, from early prepossession, to side 
the contayionists j but we must confess, that as a (juestion to 
be decided by evidence in the papers before us, and others to which 
we have not had leisure to advert, h.ive brou^lit forward nothing* 
that we can accept as conclusive. W'c are neither of the medical 
nor mercantile profession 5 we have no further interest in the (jucs- 
tion, than as it refers to human nature in geuerul. We could say, 
cadi of us — 

‘ Homo sum, liumamim a me nec alienum puto,’ 

Our object is to excite diMiission, for in that we conceive every 
tliin,!^ that is c,()od, as to the rei;ul.ition of our condiu t in this world, 
(o de|)end. Oiscussion, in short, is tlu' Oitimi s Mvmmi s of our 
idolatry — and in that persuasion we now leave the (|ueslion lor the 
decision of the public. 


M o o N r. I 0 11 T. 

IMoonmoiit, pure and Ite.autifnl, 
lieam to hoar swirt music hy 
Ni^dit’s soft hrcathiiiL! Iloner.s to cull, 
And cmhalm with uciillcsl sii^li ; 
JiOvdv Mooidiuhl ! Iiail to time! 
Blessed is thine hour to me I 

Beautiful on ocean’s wave. 

Beautiful on mouiit.iiii-stre.nn, 
Beautiful on lonely ijrave, — 

Yes, thy sweet and holy Iic.im, 
Beauteous m.ik»“' tlic wild, tlie ilccp, 
Where the lo\ ely wake or ''Icep. 

Beautiful on maiden’s hrow, 

On her dark or auhnrn hair, 
Chastcniii},^ her check’s warm i^low 
To a mouldcil statue’s Itiir; 

And to her fond lover’s glance 
(living' rapture’s purest tianee. 
Sweetest liglit ! hy thee her flowers 
Memory gathers lor h(*r shiine; 
(irovvth of thy delightful hours. 
Water’ll l>y those dews .ill thiiie. 
Tears of recollected love, 

When thy planet shone above. 

Holiest light! by thee, hy thee. 
Contemplation loves to lean, 

Silent o’er the lieaving sea, 
’IVmpest-svvcpt, or all serene, 

lafling oft the adoring eje 

To the glittering depths on Ingli. 


S. B.H. 
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Sir Edward East’s Suggested Eeforms In India. 

A Sketch of the State and Condition of the British Population mth'm 
the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, with 
hints for ameliorating their Laws opd Usages. 

[Now first published from the Manuscripts of Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., late Clucf- Justice 
of the Supreme Court in Bengal.] 

It is proper to remind Government, that notwithstanding the Ar( 
of the 13 Geo. III. c. G3., and the King’s charter of 1/71 granted 
under it, communicating all civil, criminal, admiralty, and ecclesiastic, il 
jurisdiction to the Supreme Court thereby constituted, and mutually 
essentially extending the common and statute law of England to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, and to the Eritish inhabitants of the vholc 
Presidency ] yet that these inhabitants have not the benefit of the 
statute law of England to a later period than the 13 Geo. I., unless 
expressly named. Phis has been the uniform construction of the 
Judges of the 8u])rcme Court since its institution ^ and, ^^hethe! 
right or wrong originally, the Judges of the present day cannot 
depart from it without authority of Parliament. 

The period at which the general statute law .stops in regard to this 
Presidency, is that of the constitution of the Mayor’s Court in ( ;il- 
cutta, when those who established that construction said, upon (he 
doctrine of Colvin’s ca.se, that the British law was then first gi\eii 
to this as to a British colony, and that as such it could not be in- 
cluded in any subseipient statute unless sjiccially named. 

Thus, by a mere technical rule of doubtful application and extent, 
with respect at least to the lluctuating body of British residents in 
this Presidency, not only they, but tlie whole Native pojiiilatioii cl 
Calcutta have been cut off from the common benefit of the Biit'.di 
Legislature unless .specially named, (whii'h has not always lieeii 
remembered,) without having any other effective local legislatiiie 
substituted in the place of it. It is difiicult to imagine that thh 
could have been foreseen and intended. 

Internal Legislation. 

The only power of internal legislation given at that period as a 
corrective of local evils, was by the 3bth clause of the statute 
Geo. III. c. 63., which provides that it shall be lawful for (lie 
Governor-General and Council at Eort-William, from time to time, 
to make such rules, ordinances, and regulations, for the good order 
and civil government of the settlement and other places, kc. sub- 
ordinate thereto, as shall be deemed just and reasonable (such rulcN 
kc. not being repugnant to the laws of the realm)-, and set, impose, 
inflict, and levy reasonable fines and forfeitures for the breach or 
non-observance of such rules, &c, but that the same, or any of theub 
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shall not be valid, unless duly re^ijistered and iniblishcd in the Suproine 
Court, with the consent and approbation of the said (oiirt. \iul 
then it specifies the mode and time of ret^istry ; and iiua[)peal 
to the King in Council, making, ho\ve\cr, the law valid, in the 
mean time, after its registry. 

By the statute 39 and 40 Geo. III., a further i)ower was given 
to enforce such rules, kc. by corporeal pumshmenf ; that is, by i)ublic 
or private whipping, or otherwise ; and tlie statute 53 (ieo. HI. e. 
155 sec. 66, recpiires copies of tliose rules, kc. to be laid before 
Parliament. 

But looking first to the terms ' rules, ordinances, and regulations,' 
used in the granting t)art, which rather coiwey th.e notion of a ])ower 
to carry into effect, by local and subordinate means and measures, 
the substance or spirit of laws already given, than to originate new 
laws • shackled also, as the power is, by the express prohibilion th.it 
those local rules, kc. shall not he eonhanj to flic laics of the lealni, 
a restriction very difiicult to adopt to loeal circumstances, and almost 
irreconcilable with any jdain departure from the gcnci.il spii it ol 
those laws, however proper in different eircumst.anccs ; and luo.stot 
.all, looking at the power given to sanction the observance of such 
local rules, kc., by fines, forfeitures, and corporeal punishnients, the 
only construction which could safely be put upon this loial legis- 
lating iiower was, that it was to be conlined to mere regula- 

tions for preserving the jie.ace, preventing and punishing iiuisaiues 
and the like ; and was not to be extended to a gener.il power ol 
making original laws affecting the liberty or title to piopcity o the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, including all dcsi riplions, oi ev en the laws, 
usages, and customs, of the Native inhabitants, tlimigh .mew l.iw 
should be given by the local (ioveinmcnt^to alien the ^ 

of the provinces in the same respects, 'i37 (ico. 111. c. «, sec. 

Particular Slatutes for India. 


Another mode lia« been taken to sn|>|)ly Ibi’ in (be stale 

and condition of tbc inbaintaiils ol ( alculla, naini \ . or ar lain 
to ])ass particular laws, trom tunc to time, lemci )iiig sped n j ^ | 
and grievances, which could not any longer he ti .i}i or ' 

These arc to bo found in the siibscipient statutes jco. i . • 

70., Geo. III. c. 57. 33 Geo. III. c. .V>., 3; (.eo. I k d 1 1 

39 and 40 Geo. III. c. 79., G fini. HI. sec. .. c. 53 .m 


Geo. III. c. 155. .. 

General Laws p.mcd s,nce 13. Geo. lU. noi e.lend,,,, lo In, ha. 

But since the 13. Geo. Hk, a variety of laws 
tion, and some of great utility, have passci no on pi^ioplc 

and preserving the moral and Z 

at home, and for the better protection o pir oid . 
also for repealing obsolete, inconvenient, an ‘fiT ^ evDcrience 

substituting new laws better adopted to the gro 
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and intelligence. The mass of these, however necessary, have ne\ er 
reached India; and the British subjects in India, as well as Native 
inliabitants of Calcutta, remain under the statute laws of England, 
(so far as they have been construed to apply them,) such as they 
were in the 13th year of George III. 

With the addition of the few I have mentioned, though some of 
the provisions still enforced here have been modified or rei^ealed as 
to England, and many new Laws (»f beneficial import have passed, 
which have not been extended to India. 

Particular examples casualhj selected. 

In order to shew the aetnal iiK'onvenienee of this state of things, 
it is siinicient, without the parade and tedium of turning over the 
prolific Indeves of the statute books, to mention several instaiues 
which have in fact occurred during the two years I have sat on (lih 
Berieh, wherein the deficiency was felt to the disparagenieut of 
.lustice, 

Cheats hy false pretences. 

Cases within the .‘>0 Geo. ‘2 c. 21, against obtaining money Nc, 
by false pretences. The Cheats escaped unpunished. This is ot 
constant oeeurrence. 

Felon standing mute. 

A Felon stood mute and it was very doubtful whether it was not 
obstinately. If so found, he must have been jnit to the barbarous 
torture of pein forte et dure, instead of having judgment agaiiht 
him by the iStat. 12 Geo. 3, c. 12. 

Justices of the Peace. 

Various necessary and convenient powers are given to Justices of 
the I’eace by modern Statutes (12 Geo. 3, c. 30) none of wliidi 
extended to us; though .as f,ir as it was competent, some of tlie 
powers have been supplied by local Jiye Laws. 

Marriage of Minors. 

The marriage Act does not extend hither ; the Act in toto would 
not entirely have suited our condition and circumstances: but tluis 
much we want, that no marriage of a minor in the ( ompany’s st r- 
vice should be valid, in the absence froni the Presidency under vvhii h 
he served, of both his parents, or legal Guardians without the con- 
sent in writing ot the (Jovernor General or other head of the («o- 
vernnient, who may properly be considered in loco parentis. 'J'lm 
Supreme (’ourt jieifonns the parental duty as well as it can at i)re- 
sent, by acting upon the canons which jirohibit the (Jergy from 
marrying minors without the consent of their parents or guardians , 
and we have therefore lately resolved not to grant any marriage li- 
cense, unless upon oath that the parties are of age, or, if minors, 
that they have the consent of their parents, or of those to the care of 
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^\hom their parents have confided them ; and that tlioy arc not 
married to any other nor know of any lawful impediment byeoiisan- 
^uinity, or otherwise. In the c;Lse of the Company^ minor ser\an(s 
wc refuse our license, unless they have the ecjusent of the (JoNcrnor 
(Jeiicral or other temporary head of the (iovernment, ^^llom wevm- 
sider, in the absence of their proper parents or guardians, to he in 
loco parentum.^ 

But if the Clergyman choose to act without our licenses, and in tlie 
case of the Companys minor servants without the .ipprnhatiou of the 
head of the Government, though he may siilyect himself to ecclcsi. 
.ist'ical censures in the one case, or to the just dis|(lcasiire of (Jovern- 
inent in the other, yet the marriage is giM)d, and the iiiduidual evil 
is remediless. Within a month after our new regulalion tlic alliila- 
^itre(plired t)rovod Die means of preventing two ineesluous mar- 
riages, and in another instance, within the sauu' period, wlieie tin* 
marriage ceremony had l)een ineautioU‘.ly eehdirated without a li- 
(cnse, it was afterwards discovered that one of llie jiaities were al- 
ready married at the time. 

Remedtj, 

The Clergy here ought therefore to be prohibited from marrving 
without the license of tlie Supreme Court in its eeelesiaslK al capa- 
city, which we only grant mion tlie proper allida\ it , and for wliii h a 
very moderate fee is taki u byour Begisliar, wIik h Barliaim nt may, 
if they please, regulate, and the Court itself should he prohibited 
from granting a marriage li(ens(‘ to any minor in the ( oiujiaiiy s 
service, whose ])ro|)cr parents, oi legal guardians, an' not pri'^ent and 
consenting, without the consent in writing ot the Governor General 
or other head of the Government. 

Lord Ellenborovgh's Act — Malicious Slahlang. 

The Black Act, 9 Geo. I., c. making it a lapilal It lony, ma- 
liciously to shoot at another, extends hither, hut l^ord I'dienhorough s 
Act, 13 Geo. 111., c. 58, putting amain lous stahhmg or ( iillmg of 
another, with intent to murder, upon the '-aim' looting does ni>t 
extend hither ; and is only a misdemeanour. 1 was under the neec'i- 
^ity, in the same Sessions, ofjiissing two incongruous sentences 
on ditferent prisoners, for the .seviial oirenees , and though the 
stabbing case was by f.ir the most atrocious in moral guilt, t ic 
judgment was necess.irily the most lenient. 'Hus was meoiiijirc- 
liensibleto the Native audience aiound the capital. I inii-liment 
was indeed aflerw’ards eomiiiuted tor tiaiisjautalioii, ml i n worst 
olfemler could only be iniinisoncd lieie in the eomnion gao . 

There urc other tvholesoit.e '' 

Act, which do not reach us. 
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III. c. 74, 5, 3, is of no avail to us, which enables other more ap- 
propriate punishments to be inflicted instead of it. 

Embezzlement by Servants. 

The statute 39, Geo. III., c. 85, against embezzlement by scr- 
vants and clerks, (and see the corresponding statute of the 51 
Geo. III., c, 38, passed for Ireland, which is more correctly worded 
in the description of the offence) does not extend to us, though 
no where are more fradulent insolvencies. 

Privily Stealing from the Person. 

With us the privily stealing from the person is still a capital of- 
fence, under the statute, 8 Eliz. e. 4, though the statute d8 Geo. 
III., c. 1^9, substitutes imprisonment and hard labour, not exceed- 
ing three years. 

Wilful destruction of Ships. 

The statute 43, Geo. HI., c. 113, makes new provisions against 
the wilful destroying of ships, &c. ; an olTence which, there is 
reason to fear, is not of unfrequent occurrence in these rivers and 
seas, 

Witnesses not Answering. 

The statute 4 G, Geo. III., c. 37, declaring the laws with respect 
to witnesses refusing to answer, may be supposed suflicient. 

Post Office. 

There are no laws for protecting our jiost office in Calcutta, which 
should seem expedient, though no case of that sort has jictuuUy 
been brought before us. 

Groicing Crops. 

Should the jurisdiction of Calcutta be extended into the country, 
(and we are informed that a bill was lately introduced into Parlia- 
ment for that purpose,) the Uyots would soon want the protection 
of the statute 4 ‘3 Geo. HI., c. (>7, against the stealing of growing 
crops, which should be confided to the .Justices of the Peace. 

I could extend this list much further. The remedy for these and 
similar defects seem of two sorts : 

Remedies Suggested. 

Ist. To pass a general law, extending all past statutes from tiio 
13 Geo. HI., inclusive, (in continuation of former provisions) and 
all future statutes of England, to this country leaving to the Su- 
preme Court to exclude, by construction, such .statutes, or parts ot 
statutes, as may in their judgment appear to be of a character merely 
local for England, &c. and not applicable to the condition of India. 

Though this would seem to be giving a great latitude of discretion 
to the Court, yet it is rather in sound than in sense j and is no more 
than was originally confided to it in respect of the statute law ot 
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England down to the 13 Geo. 3, concerning whlcli I liavc never heard 
any suggestion that the power had been abused, exeej)! in the ap- 
plication made in the capital oflonce of forgery, in ;i single instance, 
to the ense of Nundocomar ; and there the principal strc'^s was 
laid on its application ex post facto. Ihit it can rarely ha]»pen 
that any serious difliculty should occur in the exercise of such a dis- 
cretion, confined to the negative power of rcjecticjn, which in cr)nnn()n 
sense would be exercised whenever there was a serious doubt : and 
sure I am that with the ordinary habits of caution belonging to every 
British Judge, no serious mischief is to be apprehended, but rather 
a judicious selection is to be expected. At all ev cuts the power would 
be guarded by saving and excepting it^ apphcalion in every case 
against a positive statute made for the express purpose of binding 
India, which will secure all the jiarlu ular piovisious already given 
for our Government, and provide for every future eiuutinent hirour 
separate use. 

It should however be specially provided tliat though the language 
of an act in respect to the means and instruments txc. of its cxeui- 
tion may seem local j yet that if the substance of its provisions be 
general and useful to this country, and the sauu' or other like means 
and instruments exist here for cartying it into ('xecution, it may be 
extended hither mntatis mutandis. 


^l. The other remedy which would propose is rather for the lie- 
ncHt of the native inhabitants of ('alciitta; which is to extend llu' 
power of the legislation at present conferred ujion the (iovernt|r Ge* 
neral in Council, with the consent of the Supreme ( ourt, hy ena- 
bling them to make general local laws (‘lUch as 111 fact the (lovernor 
(icneral and Council alone have been accustonuMi to make m ilic 
Mofussil) not merely conlincd to jiurjioscs of polae, hut extending 
to general objects, which would include laws atleding the Native 
inhabitants in the })oints which in another paper I liav e suggested 
that they stand in need of, as wtII as in others whuli may occur. 

The necessary exceptions to such an enlarged power would he 
that no laws should be made eontiary to the duly of allegiaiuc, iior 
contrary to any cxiiress law made or to be made hy 1 ar lameiil, for 
the Government of British India, and that the lavy. should he ((jual 
in all matters of common (‘oncern between Briti-i aii . .mv( u ) 
jeets for the common good, without favor or dispaiagemeii o 
either. 


There may be this furtl.cr .h-a. tl,.,t I ' 

made should be imt in h.reo it should he pul. ohni ; 

ment Gazette, om:e in the K.,;^hsh and on.-o n, 1 <■ 
and should tlien be transmitled (pc' j 

thereon) to be approved by the Ku.^ m < ; 

remitted to this Government tor the purpose o h ' j m’ 

but in addition to the particlar sUitutes meidcntly mentioned 
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illustration of the general deficiency, there are certain other partic ular 
provisions very expedient to be adopted by a new law. 

New Legislative Provision for Punishment of Criminals. 

1. To enable the court, in all cases of felony, where by law tlicy 
may now send the convicts to tlic house of correction, to send them 
to the house of correction, as well as to the coiniiion gaol, for any 
time not exceeding two years, and to adjudge them to hard labour 
and whipping, or to either of those in the house of correction, or to 
hardlabour alone in the common gaol3 also to empower the govern- 
ment to eni[)loy those who have been adjudged to hard labour, in 
labouring upon any jmblic works, in or out of doors, during tlie 
period for which they shall have been adjudged to have been con- 
fined in either ])lace. 

2. To enable the court to send persons convicted of perjury, for- 
gery, conspiracy, or cheats, or of assault committed with infamy, 
or with atrocity and cruelty, cither to the house of correction or to 
the common gaol ; to be there punished in the manner above men- 
tioned, for any period for which they may be now imprisoned in the 
common gaol, and sidiject to the like disposition of government 
as to labouring in or out of doors, jiroviding that such otfenders 
may be otherwise punished as l)cforc the piissingof this law. 

3. To give an option to the court in all cases of transportable 
olTenccs, whether l)y original sentence, or commutation for capital 
punishment, to send tlie olTender for the same, or any less period, 
to the common gaol, or house ol correction, there to be dealt with 
as above-mentioned. 

A provision somewhat analagous to this, in the case of transport- 
able felonies and clergyable larcenies, is to be found in the slat, 
.bl Cleo. III. c. b3. as to Ireland, and in tlie stat. .b3 Geo. III. 
0. 1G2 as to England 3 but the provision thereby made is not sulli- 
cient for us. 

Grounds of Recommendation. 

The grounds on which 1 have been led to form such recommen- 
dations are these : liy the Act of 53 Geo. III. c. 155, the court is 
restrained to transport Native com icts wdthin hit. 30^^ north, and 25^ 
south of the line 3 as, indeed, by the stat. 3J) and 40 Geo. 111. c. ;‘> 
they could not have been tran.s ported to New South Wales. The 
usual })laces to which they have been sent^ have been tlie island of 
Tenang, and llciicoolen on the coast of Sumatra. For some time 
we have been obliged to refrain from sending them to the former 
})]ace3 for so many of them had made money there by the high mtc 
of labour, and bettered their condition, that, after their term was 
expired, they only came back for the purpose of carrying their fami- 
lies away to settle at Fenang, and made such reports and display of 
the benefits of their transjiortiition, and of their ucwlj^ ac(|uircd 
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wealth, that some were induced, as it appeared at the police, to 
coininit offences for the purpose of beinu; transported to lVnan*>-. 
\yc have not yet found the same dis[)osition for liencooleii. lllu 
besides the expense of transportation, wliieli is never for le ss time 
tliaii seven years, it has a})peared to llie court that llie senleiuinc, 
of an offender to hard labour, or other eorj)oreal punislmu'nt /u, 
home, for the same or less period, would, in man\ instances, answer 
better, as well for correction of the ollender, as for evainple sake, 
than the transporting him j and particular!) if the l.iliour mi';hl he 
performed out of doors, (as it freipientl) is in the case of Alofussd 
convicts,) as well as within, under the direction of (ioveriimeni, 
ivhich would not be only turnmj;' tlieir labour to t;oo(l public ac- 
count in the forwardini:; of the puldic works tlierchy cnahlini;- the 
convict to make some atonement to the stale for his misi’ondiict^ 
lint also in respect of the convict’s own health, winch in this ( Innate' 
makes long continued hard laliour, within doors, veiy iiuonvemcnt, 
nnd sometimes otijiressivT. 

Ihit mere imprisonment, witliout any labour at all, is of very 
dubious effect, by way of correction or example, when apjilied to 
the low'or orders, who liave cominonl} imuli apath) and litth' in- 
clination to any exertion, wliuli want or tone does not compel. 
Most of these arc better lodged and b'd in some of llie gaols, tli.ni 
they would be at their own homes ; and '-omc have been known to 
petition to remain there, after the term of their impn^oiimciit was 
expired. They acipiirc in gaol a habit of idleness, wha h is dillii iilt 
afterwards to be reliiuiuished, and h'ads to new oIU ikcs. llu' ob- 
jection wliich might be felt in England, from poliilcal coiisKh ratioiis, 
to the view of convicts woiking opciilv in tlu'ii shai kies, (!()( s noi 
apply to this country, jiarticularly where tla* jicrmi-sKin to work 
out of doors, is, in many parts, the icwaid of good coiidm t in the 
gaol. 

With respect to fr.idnlent misdcim'aiiour, hv whii li gicat gains 
are sometimes acijuircd, mere impiisonmcnl in the (ommon c.iol 
does not weigh a feather in tin' balaiiK', aiiaiiist the sik . . ^s of ihi' 
enterjiri/c ; and misdcnieanonrs, (oniiiiiltcd with i in iiiiisI.iik i s of 
infamy or of atrocity and iiiiclty, arc ollcn iiioic dcM ning ol (or- 
poreal punishments than iimrc snnjilc lai( cmi's, though om 
distinctions class the latter in the liiglaT dcnomiiiaiion ot h lonv. 
Hard lalmur W'ould, in most of these cases, be bciictK lallv ad(l(.l to 

imprisonment. 


Police Rcgnlutimi and Et tension of Pnuns. 

Another subject which calls for tin' iiiiiiicdiati' <itt( ntion of («o 
vo,rnuu.nt at lamio, ari^s as «dl InMU tla' m cnl r, larnMlam -I H." 
police, (a Mlbjcct upon wliieli I felt il i»> Uut) U. ail.lress llie (.ui em- 
inent soon after my arriNal here, in eonseiinenee ol nnn.enms . o m- 
plaints laid before the other jiulgn-'’ “nd mjselt, respeelin^ tin ar a 
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trary mode of administering the police functions j ) as from the late 
act of the 53d of the King, appointing four sessions to be holdcii in 
the year, instead of two. 

The police magistrates had fallen into the habit (inter (ilia) of 
punishing petty thefts and the like, by a summary i)rocess of their 
own, the illegality of which mode of trial, was the least objection- 
able part of the ])rocccding j the trial itself having been frequentlv 
conducted in a very hasty and imperfect manner. This arose priii- 
ci{)ally from the want of a snlTicicnt number of magistrates to per- 
form the laborious, but necessary duty, of inquiry amongst ;in 
immense population, addicted to theft and full of deceit. The evil 
was in part corrected, though not, I think, to the proper extent, 
for fear of trenching too much on ]mblic economy. The paper [ 
gave in on that occasion is in the hands of this (lovernment, aiul 
may be referred to, if necessary. A bye law was passed to correct, 
as far as possible, the evils complained of, but there was no power 
in thp constituted authorities on the spot, to make bye laws contranj 
to the lavji of the realm, and, consecpicntly, there was no power In 
transfer the trial of felonies, from a jury in the Supreme Court to 
the police magistrates, however authorized to inquire of and punish, 
in the mode jirescribed by some of the poliee acts in London, all 
offences to this tendency short of a plain felony. The magistrates, 
under the new commission, have acted ably and cflicienily up to the 
extent of that authority, but stopping short with that, theylnue 
referred all cases of felony to the trial by jury before the Supreme 
Court, and this has necessarily swelled our calenders to a miuli 
greater degree, in each of the four sessions, (which come oppor- 
tunely enough to meet the exigency) than had before occurred m tlie 
two annual sessions. 

Complaints of Grand and Peltij Juries. 

This has throw n a great additional burthen upon the grand and 
petty juries, whose longer and more frequent absence from their 
private concerns is felt very inconveniently by most of them, par- 
ticularly of the latter description, who can but ill dispense with a 
continued watchfulness over their Native servants. 

Much discussion took jdace in the June session of 1815, among 
the grand jury upon this subject , and they had drawn uj) some re- 
presentations to Government which were seen, though no regular 
address was ever presented, upon an intimation that the suhjoit 
was then under consideration and would be bi ought forward. Having 
to charge the grand jury in the October session following, I touched 
upon the subject to them, and they then represented to me their 
wishes that some mode of relief could be adopted, which 1 promised 
should be made known to Government at home, which was best 
able to judge of the propriety and extent of any alteration in the 
established course of law better accommodated to our local con- 
veniences. 
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It is not easy to draw a precise line whicli will sustain „ 
national principle, and yet bend to local convenience ' 1 
are lit to serve on petty juries are not very nunierous’in {l '.“V' 
and the turn comes round very fretiuentlv to the a une ' ’ ’ 

This, with the climate and national habjrendels thd, 
oppressive tliau it can be felt at liome. ^ ^ ^ 

Suggestion of }teme(li/. 

Ifanyrekxation can he admitted, consistently with the higher 
n.terest„f the state, I know not whore the line can he hotter dm n 
ilnm tins ; (for 1 t .nust ,n latrncs and in poh.,, be the same for the 
.Native as for the European Hritish .snhieet ,) to nive to h™ 
magistrates the power of trying all .simple larcenies under cap d 
felonies, and not attended with any circnmstaiices of aggr.u atioii • 
directing thein^ 111 eases ot capital or aggr.u ated larceines, to eoni- 
iiiit to the se 8 smn,s tor trial, and limiting their power of pniiishmcnt 
to MX months imprisoriuient in the goal or house of correction, to be 
punished and employed there, in or out of doors, in the manner I 
have before suggested under the controul of the (Imoriimciit. 

The like powers might be given to the police magistrates with 
respect to simple assaults. 


In both cases an option bo c^iven to tlio prosecutor to pro- 
coed by indictment belorc the Supreme Court, and to (he jirosecutor 
or defendant before trial, to remove the complaint hy crrtioraii, 
from the jurisdieton of the magistrates to the .sami' court, upon de- 
positing- thirty sicca rupees (which is the lowest (>\pi‘ns(> of prefer- 
ing a common indictment for larceny liefore the L^rand jury, not 
including the expense of witnesses) to he jiaid over (o tlu' prosecutor 
w hen the bill is preferred, and if it were fhonglit necessary (of 
wiiieh I am not aware,) liberty of ajipeal might be t;iven, evi n after 
Irial, before the magistrates, to a judge in ehambers, vvillim three 
da>s, on payment of the expense of copying liie charge, evidenee, 
and judgment, from the notes of the magistrates, returned hy them ; 
^x-eluding all objections in point of form, and eonliiiiiig the objec- 
tions to the intrinsic merit of the case, as it appeared on the ev idenee 
laKcii below, giving to the judge jiovver to examine the proeeed- 
so returned in a summary manner, and to approve, mitigate, 
or abrogate the sentence as to him shall appear to be ji^t. 

In the greater number of cases, tlie course of jiroi ceding liefore 
file Magistrates would, jierbajjs, be better for the aei iM-d ibemselve.s, 
as it Would save them miicli of the intermediate imprisonment in 
he intervals between session and ses-aion. 


I bad prepared some grounds to lay before )oiir Lordsbijis for 
oxtending the limits of jurisdiction given to the Nujireme (aiiirtand 
Magistracy of Calcutta in certain case^ ■ hut it is now heeome im- 
Jfecessary to detail them, as the Company's (iovernment has, I lind, 
anticipated the necessity of the meabure, and lias procured an act 
Inr that puqiose. 
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The object in view, at present, by this Government is properly 
of a limited kind : but the future extention into the provinces, of 
the British System of Law, as it is administered by the Supreme 
Court, incorporated with the Hindoo and Moliammcdan civil cocUn, 
in all their local* peculiarities, as they respect themselves, in matters of 
real title, inheritance, succession, form of contract, marriap^e, adop- 
tion, and incident ly of caste, will, no doubt, be the greatest bles- 
sing that the British Government can confer uj)on India. As to (In' 
properest times and modes of doing tliis, the Local Government 
mu.st necessarily Inive the best means of informing themselves and 
judging. They will, no doubt, take care, iiiuh'r the new bill, nui 
to oppress the Supreme Court by over-loading it with too much, 
particularly of criminal business, ('onstituted as it is at present , 
though I will not deny that more use may be made of it, ])rovi(l('(l it 
may be relieved from the trial of petty otlences in the manner ))ef()U‘ 
suggested. And if it should be thought expedient hereafter to extend 
the experiment of this jurisdiction to any distant limit from Calcutta, 
it may be done gradually, so as to enable the judges, as we huiid)l\ 
hope, to make such observations to this (lovernment as their expe- 
rience may suggest to them. 1 have no hesitation in rccommeiulin'’ 
the experiment, if it be done gradually, and accompanied, beyond a 
reasonable extent, with provisions for a more convenient division ot 
labour in the judicial iield, and for an addition of labourers when 
the burthen of the day shall be found too great for those already em- 
ployed. 

Foreign Settlcm enis. 

There is another subject, which, though of a political nature, i-^ 
closely connected with the judicial state ot the lintish inhabitants of 
India, and of the general population of Calcutta ; 1 mean thosi' fo- 
reign colonic.s of the Dutch, Danes, and Lrench, which are eslah- 
lishcd upon the Ilooghly branch of the Ganges, within .shoit dis- 
tances from Cailcutta. 4’hesc aie aptly situated to become receptai le-^ 
of felony and fraud from the neighbouring capital and territories , 
and in proportion as the British capital in India has heen extcndiiii; 
in jiopulation, commerce, and wealth, aiid those foreign establisli- 
ments have decreased in ojndenee and in consequence to the scveial 
parent countries, the nuisanee has been gradually inereasing. 'I'lie 
parent states do not think it worth their cost to maintain itulcjicn- 
dent and rcsjicetable judicial establishments in their deteriorated 
settlements, and therefore a jmncipal souree of emolument looked 
to by those who bear rule in them is rather, it should seem, to con- 
nive at the protection purchased by persons who, having committed 
offences, or withdrawing from the reach of their creditors in Cal- 
cutta, take refuge in these places, than to afford the facilities of ju"- 
ticc to those who have been wronged. The judges have freipieid 
petitioners before them at clnunbers, upon the subjeet, to w hom tlicv 
can of course give no redress. I have been even informed lately ot 
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threats held out by a debtor tliat lie toiU . ,r ■ ■ 

litary poL-ssiou «fthole foreign '“i- 

ill respect to crimimils bv tliis ( \n > . ’ i Ic's^ened, 

crinu,laladiuinis.ralt: ff t : ;; r 

.•ourts ^vere, and still are left ihe ' "'I' '' 

several niilional laws, IhoiiLdi under lliiMbr"/ '" ‘’'’“'" 1 "’" “* 

Ufa liritisb subject, and wh Z (V , 

s»™ "I' <• £ 

foreicrnTr'-’’^ "''‘''I''"'-' -'f 'I'ese 

foreign foctories can alTeet to hold llieni ,n soiereisniv. | should' 
rather api.rehend that the sovereiKiKy was lesled n,’ the llrithih 
tot cmruent which, by coinincsl and by treaties, has sneeeeded to 
the former Mtissnhnan donnnion. But if thev stdl alfeet an e\- 

tvwt'rjh"r7*'‘’''’t'''''‘''l '"i'v not think it 

^ortbwhtlo to contest, they would, piohabit, hate no tliiliettUv in 

mtiKing arrangements with it for the inntnal stinender of their eri- 
iiuals : hut what redress can he obtained again-t iVaiuhilent debtors 
escaping from one jiiribdidioii into anotliei, nnliss (Ik-il' ; iic indo- 
IJcndent courts in each, well appointed and provided for, and liJIal 
ny persons who have no inlore'^L in .screming tli„s(. ficfiiilicrs from 
Iheir injured creditor. > Tlio*c factories ar(\ in I ruth, no )ong<>r of 
any real use to Iranoc, Denmark, or Holland. Tli. rc is no one 
subject of theirs, having common lioiu sty and (!!>< ('rnment, wlio 
would not prefer carrv ing on liis trade in ( aleutta (as many of them 
0 ) under the jiroteetion of llie Ihathh (lovrrnmcnt notliing poli- 
tical remains of any of tliese setlleim'iits lint Hie imisaiKr of them, 
u considered as indojiendent juihdi( lion% to tlx* inhaliilanls of the 
JJritish territories, 'j'hey ancsl (lie eour-e of jiistite, and afford a 
shelter to knavery. 


If the several foreign [lowers do not a^ree to maintain an cnir ient 
and well-appointed judicial estahlisli ment, e.ieh in its o\.n settlement, 
it should be proposed to them lo witlidiaw their judi< iai e-itablish- 
uicnts altogether, and rceogni/e the Ihitish eonrt.s; slijailating, if 
they please, that tlio.se courts -luadd, in matleis In tutdi their own 
■t^uropean subjects only, jud^e aceordini; to their own laws, or, 
unless the. contrary should be stipulated for between the jiarties in 
Writing, should judge aecording to tlie law of the defendant’s country, 
of wliich evidence may be gi\eii as in other similar coses. 

Orienfa/ UeraUl, Fol. 15. 2 (i 
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To Poesy. 

‘ 'Phc h.irp, whose anpol tones beguiled 
My soul to transport when a child ! 
nic harp that, with unfading tnith, 

Has been the solace of my youth * 

And lent its seraph voice to bless 
Those days of dream, of loneliness, 

When, in tiic silence of the wood, 

When ’ncath the momitain’s hermit tree, 

Or the cragg’d heath’s wide solitude, 

That harj) was all the world to me 

Sjiirit of tiller time ! immortal song 1 

The high and the inspired have told thy worth ; 

Thou shedd’st around us, like the night’s blight throng 
A ray of softness, graeefiiltiess, and mirth . 

U’hou art, and hast been from thine earliest birth, 

A {‘harm with man’s alleelions intertwined, — 

A beauty and a glory upon earth, — 

A jiower and a creation ot the mind, 

Which is itself divine, mysterious, undefined! 

With the young minstrel, in Ins vision’d moods, 

Thou ai t a ‘ visible presence thy decree 
Tlirongs with majestic forms liis solitudes ; 

II is feelings, thoughts, receive their life Iroin thee. 

Spirit of Song ’ the inelandioly sea 
Gives up its aueieiit secrets to thy hand , 

’J'lion speak’st the language of eternity ; 

Histories of long-l()>t yeais at thy eoininand 
Sound on the thousand tongues and echoes of the land. 

Thou sing’stthe sweetness of the morn’s first Imiir, 
\Vlien to the founts her loveliest tints an* given ; 

Tliou siiig’st of love — in court, in hall, or bower; 

Ot those who with hard fate have nobly striven ; 

Thou sing’st of war — of helms and corslets riven — 

Of the dread grandeur of the battle-field, 

Where flees the foe, by horse and horseman dii\en — 
Flash the sharp brands the victors madly wield, 

Red in the blood of all that strive or basely yield. 

Spirit of Verse! in deepest reverence 
I bow before thine ever-glorious shrine ! 

Thee I have loved with passion most intense ; 

And though I feel thy meeds can ne’er be mine, 

Yet may I pour one low and gentle line— 

A breath of song . — 1 know it to be vain, 

This cherished wish, a living wreath to twine ; 

’T is not for me such honour to attain ; — 

Some few may list, perhaps, and not condemn my strain. 


SWAift* 
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Classical Excursion from Rome to Ari>ixo, the Birth- 
PLACE (IE Cicero. 

No. 111. 


The banditti in the fastnesses alxne Sora, deterred ns from 
visiting this interesting sheet of A\ater, now called il lago di Celano. 
We felt no small regret at this disappointment; for Alha, whuh 
retains its ancient name, and where Domitian instituted literary 
combats, presents considerable rem.iins ot‘ iK poKgonal ('\elopian 
walls j besides ruins of a theatre, amphitheatre, and temple, now 
converted into a ehiirch. Alha, too, is of note, as having been the 
fortress where the Roman senate eonliiied their illustrious prisoners ; 
among others, S\phax, Perseus king of Macedoii, and his son, 
Alexander. A ruined Doric temple is aho seen on the site of 
Angitia.* 

lint the Fibrenus rolling its crystal Hood in llu' vale below, pre- 
sently banished all thoughts on the Fueine lake, and tin* extravagant 
projects of Claudius. Many streams eelebiateil in stoiy and song 
dis.appoint the traveller: 

‘ Dunih are their roiiiitaiiis, and their ehaiiiM ls diy ’ 
but in the course of long travels, I never met with so abundant and 
lucid a current as the Fibriaius, the length of the stream considered, 
which does not exceed lour miles ;md a half It Hows with great 
rapidity, and about thirty or thnty-live feet in width near the 
Ciceronian isles, is generally littc'eii, and evcni twenty in depth, 

^ Lar^s et eximdans,’ like the genius ot him who liad so oltini 
trodden its banks. 


‘ E(|uidem ([ui nunc |)rinu'im hue vencrim, satiari non cpieo ; 
inagnificasquc villas, ct pav imenta marmorc'a, ct lacpieata ti'cta con- 
temno. ]7uctus vero aipiarum cpios ist^ Nilos cl Ian ipos \ oeaiil, 
(piis non, cum luce vidcat, iiriserit ' I '1 lie water, even in the in- 
tensest heats, retains an uy coldness, which it communicates to the 
Carigliano 3 a property noticed by Quintus, in the dialogue' ‘ De 
Legibus. Liriiii ninlto gehdioicm facit 3 nee ciiim iiHnm hiM' Iri- 
gidiiis tinmen attigi, cum ad multa acc csscrim, nt vi\ pedc- icntare 
id possim.’ Though the thermometer was above KO^ in the shade, 
the hand plunged for more than a few seconds into the FibrenuM 
caused a complete numbness 3 and tlie bree/e, waited by it'' rapi 
current, inhaled with force, occasioned that sensation winch we call 
in England setting tlie teeth on edge, i lii'' il-'i''"’!! stre am, t ic 
noise of whose waters is heard in the senates and tribunals ot tlie 


* Tacit. Ann.,xii. Sucton. in Claud. Sanseverinn Nut. ad Tac;it, 
and Liv. xxx. 12. xlv. 3 C. 
t De Legg. ii. sub iuit. 


2 G 2 
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Excursion from Rome to Arpino. 


civilized world, now goes by the name of il fiiime della I’osta. It 
forms two islands, which will presently be noticed more circum- 
stantially. On the Isola di Carnclla, or upper islet, there is a pic- 
turesque overshot mill belonging io the king, ;ind close by is a very 
ancient tower, nearly overgrown with ivy, and known in the country 
by the name of la Torre di Cicerone. It .stands insulated, neitlier 
could I discover traces of any contiguous building. Continuing 
our walk by llie margin of the Tibrenus, among vines and pollard 
poplars, for about another mile, we arrived at the abandoned ef)nvent 
of San Domenico, built on the site, and with the fragments, of the 
Arpinc villa of ('iccro. it occupies three sides of a square, one of 
which is the church, which has also a large subterraneous chapel, 

. supported by shafts of one stone. Indicia of the corrupt Homan 
style, called in England .Saxon, are observable throughout the 
building, which was erected a. d. 1030. Fragments of marble 
pavements, and 0 ])us reticnlatum, columns, bases, capitals, friezes, 
detruncated consular statues, and busts, lie scattered in the court- 
yard, or are immured in the walls of the m()na.stery. The most 
interesting I found in the wall of the chapel hieing the court j and 
they shew that the Doric order chielly ])re\ ailed in the Ar])ine villa. 
Two of the fragments are jirobably of a com])()site frieze ; and one 
seems to picture the Marian eagle. Nothing but the memoiy of 
Tullius could have made me stand more th.in an hour to sketch 
these fragments in a scorching sun reverl)eralcd from the gleaming 
walls j aud I hailed the moment of entering the Amalthea, and e\- 
cliiiming, with the brother of the orator, ‘ .Sed in insulani venium 
ost^’ I can truly add, ^ Hac vero nihil amoenius ! ’ And here we 
felt the force of what Tullius sa\ s, .spi'aking of the relief afforded 
by the recollectiou of past pleasures to actual jiain : ‘ Ijfti quis 
cestuans, cum vim caloris non facile patiatur, recordari velit, se ali- 
quando in Ar]iinati nostro, gelidis lluminibus circumfusimi fuisse.’ 
With us it was the reverse, the jire.sent [)lcasure banishing the past 
and painful elfects of the solar heat. 

There ajipears, however, to be .some doubt which of the two 
islands formed by the Fibrenus is the real Amalthea ; for it b 
certain that there is an ambiguity in the v\ords of Quintus Ficeio, 
in the above-mentioned dialogue, who says: ‘ Ut enim hoc quasi 
rostro linditur Fibrenus, et divisiis ;equ;diter in duas partes latera 
hscc alluit, rapideipie dilapsus, citb in iiiium contlnit, et tantuiu 
complcctitur quod satis sit modica; paliestrag loci j (juo elfecto, 
tanquam id habuerit operis, ac muneris, ut hatic nobis efficeret 
sedem ad disputandum, .statim pnecijiitat in Lirim, et (jaasi in 
familiam patriciam venerit, amittit nomen obscurius.’ The words 
‘ cite) in unum confluit,’ certainly apijcar, at first sight, more appli- 
cable to the Isola di Carnclla, or upj)er isle. On the other hand, 


Tusc. Qiuest. v, 20*. 
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^ statim praecipitat in Lirim ’ is bettor imderKtood in rotoronco to 
the lower island, describin';- exactly the two beautiful (ataiacis dis- 
charged by either branch of the Fibrenus at their jiinetion wiili (lio 
Liris.* It appears to me that Cicero would not have used tlie word 
^ statim,’ had he alluded to the Isola di Carnella. We surely can 
refer the words ‘ in uninn eonlluit’ to the Liris, without ollenng a 
violent strain to the sense. 'I'lie lower isle will then be rather tlu' 
Amalthea of Cicero, which is not above lift) \aids tiojo ilu- Domi- 
nican convent. It was so called from a \ ilia which Alticu s possessed 
in Epirus. ^ Velim ad me scribas,’ sa)s the oiator to his imaluahle 
friend, ‘ enjusmodi sit A/xaX^;iov lutiui, (pio ornatii, (|u;\ 
ct quae pocmata, ([uasqiie historias dc liabcs, ad me 

niittas. Lubet mihi faccre in \rpinati „ \uiallhea niea to 

e\pectat,et indiget tui .... Dc Amalthea, quod admoiies. faciain.f 
The Arpine villa was reiiaired and embellished b\ the orator’s father, 
as we are informed in the ‘ De la'itibus , .subse<|u('ully it h'll into 
the hards of Silius Italiciis, as we may collect from an ciugrain of 
IMartial : 


‘ Silius luce imiKiii cidehrat moimiuenta Maroni', 
Jiigera faciiiuli <|ui Ciceronis halxU 
Il.ncredem, domimimqiie siii luimili()iie, l.iii>(jne, 
Non aliuiii inallel nee Alaro nee Cicero, 
flam propc desertos cineres, et sanela Al.iroiiis 
Nomina qui eoleret, ])au|)er et iimis eral 
Siliiis Arpino tainlein siie< unit ai^ello ; 

JSiliiis et \atem, non minor ipse, eoht ’ 


AVc ^an trace nothing further respedmg it till the teiith cenlury, 
when it became the projierty of tlie ( oimts ot .'^or.i, one ot whom, 
animated with a religious zeal, made it o\er to Sami Dominic, who 
with his followers tlien; pa\ed an easier high road to \irlue than its 
former occupant, and who 

‘ q'n he Mire of !\ira(lise, 

Dying put on tin* weeds ol Duininie, . , . , 
of in' Francheaii, thought to pa^ disguis’d.’ 

Not blit that many of them wnv far nearer tlio n'oal lliaii lli.it 
iniiltitudc of mean sjiirits nlio too otirii iiilo^t <ln‘ I.iiropi.iii 
and who, without any merit ot their own, profiibit ell .u < ( ss o u 
tomjde, except to such as may obtain their spc( ial Ik cnsi to (ii ( r. 

The Arpine retreat is freqiiciilly mentioned m tlie gnat oratoi s 
correspondence, with Atticus especially. He ^ty es it iis 
ance, and the abode of his ancc-stors : ‘ Alem pakrmn, ,iv i sq 

* Wilson, in his clas.sieal huidseaiie of WlnUher'lm ^ 

ill represented one of the eatanicts ol the l‘i mu 
ever at Arpino I know not. , ^ 

t Ad Alt. i. ep. 6. ii. cpp. I. 7. .Tlierc wo, .Id not hme been mo,,, for 
the improvements here alluded to in the upper isle. 
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fundus Arpinas.* Here he retired, during the summer heats, to 
enjoy the cool air wafted by the Fibrenus. ‘ Ego ex caloribus, 
(non enim meminimus majores), in Arpinate, siimma cum amoeni- 
tate fluminis me refeei.^ Here, too, he betook himself, to avoid 
the intrusion of irksome and petulant visitors, or, as we should say 
in homely dialect, bores and dandies : * Quo me vertam ’ statim 

meherculi' Ar])iiium ireiii Qubs ego homines effugi, ciim in 

hos incidi ! Ego verb 

‘ In inontes patrios, et in incunabula nostra 

Per^’am 

^ DenUjue si solus, non potuero cum rustieis potibs, (pihm cum his 
perurbanis?’ About to join Pom|ieius in Greece, it was to Arpi- 
mim that he advise^ his wife 'rerentia to retire, if she should find 
living too expensive at Rome; ‘ fundo Arpinati benb poteris uti, si 
annona carior fiierit.f Here he found a secure retreat, when it 
would have been fatal to him, perhaps, to have remained in the 
capital : ‘ Komaiime venio, an h'lc manco, an vXrpinum, 
habet hie locus, fugio Here, too, during a continuance of violent 
rains, frccpicnt in the Appenines, he composed his philosophical 
treatise, dedicated to Varro : ‘ Nos ciim tiumina, et solitudines 
secpieremur, (|ub faciliiis sustentare nos possemiis, pedem c v ill;\ 
adhiic egressi non sumus 5 ita magnos et as'^iduos imbres habel)a- 
mus 111am Academicam (juvTcthv totam Varroni traduximus.’ [ 
His activity at the bar and in the ^enate, did not hinder him from 
superintending liis farms, and settling his rents at Arpinum : ‘ Mihi 
Arpinum eundum est ; nam opus est constitui a nobis ilia prmdiol.i, 
et constitucrc merceduhis jua'diorum.’ Here, too, he loved to 
regale Atticus with plain country fare • ‘ Te in Arpinati videbimus, 
et hospitio agresti accipiemus.’ In the heat of the contest between 
Cjesar and Pompeius, when property, and even existence, were at 
stake, the huourite Alpine retreat was often Ujipermost in his 
thoughts • " Ego Arpini esse volo pridie Kal, deinde circum villulas 

nostras errare, quas visurum me posteil desperavi si Ca'sar 

Appifl. veniret, ego Arpinum cogitidiam nos autem in For- 

miano morabamur, ipib eitibs audiremus ; deinde Arjiinum voleba- 

mus Arpinumne mihi eundum sit, an (pio alio ?’ § 

Notwithstanding his attachment to the beauty and retirement of 
the spot, he was not sorry, occasionally, to exchange it for Tuscu- 
lanum : Narro tibi luce loca \ enusta sunt, abdita certe, et si quid 
scriberc velis, ab arbitris libera. Sed nescio (juomodo oixor (piXoy. 
Itaque me referunt pedes in '] useulanunu Et lamen luec pcowoy- 
^atpta ripuIiE videtur habitura celerem satictatem. Eijuidem ctiam 
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pluvi® metuo. llanie enim priro^iuou^r/ . ^\lK'n Anloniiis wits 
spreading terror and desolation throughout the ropuhlie. his t’ri<'nd 
Atticuii thought that he could be no wliere safer than at \iinninn ; 
couching his advice to retire thither in enignialieal langiuge, bnr- 
rowcd from Homer : ‘ Ciim \enissem dihu ulb ad pontem 'rnvimm, 
(|ui est Minturnis, in (|uo Hckus e.st ad iter Vriiinas. oh\ lani uuhi lit 
tabellarius, qui me otlendit tjXoqv O^aaivjvrz. Mgo iinptiin, 

cedo, si (piid ad Attieo ecce tdd altera. (pi:\ hortaris 

VDicfXOivrd Mt/xavra vnnov iTti Appiain , 7 : J' 

It was in the Amalthea that lu‘ inteiuh'il to t'leel a teniph' to his 
beloved Tullia j but changing repeatedh In^’ intention, some have 
thought that he built it on the \ia \ppia, near the Mban hills ; 
while Bayle and Middleton seem to think, that he abandoned the 
uroject altogether. ‘ Ego (iiiantum his temporihiis tain eiiidilis 
licrilioterit, pnesertini illam eonsecrabo omiii genere inonmneiilo- 
rum, ab omnium ingeniis seriplorum.et (ir.eeoruni et Latinorinn . . 
Eauum fieri volo, nee hoe mihi suadela eiueo' ])otesl . . . Np'> ‘ nt 
.imilitudinem effugere, non tarn i>ropter lurnam legis sindeo. .piain 

ut maximb assetpiar a7ro^f&7^»v Insula Aipinas laieie pots 

germanam j sed vereor iie m.norein l.abeie v i 

deatur. Extotti/xo^ est.j In tine, he was so attai iti o ( 

Ari.n.e villa, that ho stylod Iho \.nal,ho:,. ami Iho 

,i,k.ed Islos : ‘ No vivan., n.i '"a-.. . nnin - 
num, ubi ceteroipii sum libentei. s(d M 
sunt, ut sine te sun totos du s ' 

And no wondor, for nothing < an ho una^mo,! ' 

rounding landmen, c. Tho doo,, i;;;;;;,; , 

single cloud; JSora on a roek, a Mlu uiievards , the 

nines; both banks ot the (langlin'*'* I,,.L-ibus , the 

‘ fragor arpiarum,’ alluded to bv piijn inis , the noise 

coolness, rapidity, and ultramai me nu . ^ ( iPo laris , the 

of its two cataracts; the rieh turM^ow- 

minor Apenninci, round .,K,.„horo to bc’ o.|u,.l- 

their very summits, presented si < n ^ 

ed, certainly not to be surjiassed, even in Ha , . 

. -.1 ‘ Ur I embus ■ (iinid eiiim egi polnis. 

I was engaged with the p a.nii M 1 1"‘ 

ant in (pio meliim hunc ll m a dia- 

every classical lyro knows, is . nilu ent -ketdi. Otteii 

logue, which can only be eonsi eni ' intereding 

it abandoned for tho • , A, |,.„m ,Iio ^,c„o. 
occurrences of which tin' Anialua lu nl' tho island, 

Sometimes I pictured the gro.U o.ator at th, 


• Ad Att X' <“1’- 


f Ad Alt XVI. o|>. h 
t Ad Att. xii. I'lip. O, 1«. 
§ Ad Att. xu. cp. J. 
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writing to his brother in Britain : ‘ O jucundas mihi tuas de Bri- 
tannia literas ! Te vero vTio^imv scribcndi egrcgiuin habere video. 
Quos tu situs, quas naturas reruiii et locoruiii, (jiios mores, quas 
gentes, quas pugna'^, (juem vero ipsum imperatoreni habes V 
Now hketebing the outlines of the ‘ Bro Scauro,’ and ‘ Pro 
Pluncio i' and now turning to Brutus, with that majesty of 
expression which sat so naturally on hiln^elf, but \vhich would 1 )C 
ridiculous in others, ' j\li Brute, quid ocellos Italia' \ilhilas meas 
dixeriin V One while returning from Rome, accompanied, perhaps, 
by Hortensius, whom a few hours before he had struck dumb witli 
his ‘ Actio prinia in V errem.’ 'I erentia, the amiable Tiillia, with 
little Pilia and Attica, hastening from the Amalthea to greet his 
arrival 3 and now sootliing the auxietie.-) of his Atticus with — 

‘ 0 Titc, si (|ui(l ego adjiiro, curainve l(na''>o, 

Qiue iiuiie to co(|uil, et vorsat sul) pectorc lixa, 

Ecipiid erit pretii ? 

Tiro, or Laurca Tullius, introducing ^ tabellarii' from the tribunals, 
among them one from Catullu'^, iiresenting — 

‘ Di^crtissiiiie llonndi nepotnni, 

Quot hunt, <piot(pie fucre, iMarce Tulli, 

Et ([uot post aliis enint in annis ; 

(iralias tihi inaxiiuas ('atulhis 
A^il, pohinnis oiuniinii poeta, 

'I'anlo pcsMiniis oiimiuiu jiocta, 

Quanto tu optiiiius onuiiuin patroims.’ 

And here as I sat me under the po})lars which shade the Fibrenu", 
on the very spot where 'rullius had often meditated his sublimest 
harangues,]: 1 could not help drawing coucliisious in favour of 
exalted eloquence above every other ellbrt of the human mind. 
The philosojiher, indeed, may attain immortality by ruminating in 
his closet 3 the poet, by consulting at leisure his force, and by 
taking advantage of happy moments, may surprise us by extra- 
ordinary nights of imagination, and his insight into the human 
heart 3 so, in an inferior degree, may the painter and sculjitor, with 
the additional merit of mechanical dexterit y. Ihit the great orator, 
like Tullius, must not only be endued with a deep knowledge of 
human nature, and the secret siirings of the heart, but unite all 
those fine and strong feelings 011 wdiich the ‘ alllatus jioeticus ’ 
depends, to the valour of the wvarrior. And we need only refer to 
the annals of nations, to see how very few have been able to com- 


* Ad Quint. Frat. ii. ep. 15. 

f These orations were composed at Arpiuuin, as we find from a letter 
ad Quint. Frat. iii. cp. 1. Fragments of the ‘ Pro Seauro’ have been 
lately diseovered hy A. Maio, at Milan. 

J Mn ini^ulfi (line in Fihreno scrinoni deimis operaiu sedentes ; nam eo 
loco libentissime solp uti, sivc quid mecuui ipse cogito, sive aut scriho, 
aut lego . — Dc Legg\ ii, 2. 
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bine these qualifications. It is incontestible, lliat many individuals 
ill modern times have taken incredible pains witli their mind'^ , but 
research ill vain, in the produetions of those reputed the most 
successful, the siijiported argumentative powers of Demostlienes, or 
the grandeur, variety, and rotumlity of the (‘iceronian ])eriods. To 
what are we to attribute the failure ? To our Io\e of daintier food, 
and more luxurious habits, than the great men of auliijuity ' 'I'd 
our physical and mental inferiority ? Or to the erip])lmg that the 
mind suffers, from its more multiplied ramiticalioiis ^ It ii> not 
oa'iV to determine. I ended the aliove relieetion^ with the convic- 
tion, that a great and hone.st lawyer of ineslimahle value, and 
forms the briglitest ornament of every civilized state. 

Leaving the Amalthea, so pregnant with interesting rt't'olleetions, 
we crossed the ferry of the (iarigliano, opposite the Dominican 
convent, and after jiassing through vines ripening fast, and hcnding 
with purple clusters, presently reached the rums of a bridge, called 
in the country, time immemorial, il ponte di ( icerone. 'i'lie peojde 
lielicvc that it was built by tlie orator, I sus|)cct rather hv his father ; 
for we read in the second book, ‘ I)c Legibus,’ ‘ \ idc> villain 
latius ledificatam patris nostri studio, (pii ciim csset inlirmf valclu- 
dinc, hic ferh ictatem cgit in littcris; sed hoc ipso in loco cum avus 
vivcrct, ct antiipu) more parva es^cf. villa, ut ilia ('iiriana in S.ihinis, 
me scito esse natimi.’ The bridge is ev idcnfly a Jtom.tn work, 
almost concealed by brambles and aijuatic }icrl)s, and of‘ rcmoli* 
antfjuity^ it is peculiar in being tlnown ol)li(jucIv over (he river, 
firming on either bank a very acute and oiduse angle. Il consisted 
of three arches, one of which alone remains. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth books ^ l)c Legilius,' arc wanting j 
hut Macrobius has preserved a fragment of tin* lilih, wlm li intro- 
duces Atticus tlius speaking : ‘ \ iMie, qiioiiiam m) 1 jiaulliiin a me- 
ridie jam defiexus vidctur, iieipie nondum satis al) hi^ arboiihiis 
opacatur, desccndaiuus ad Lirim, eaipie (jUic resiaiit,iii illis aliiorimi 
umbraculis prosequamur ?’ 

The Liris, shaded still liy jioplars, and vvide sjircading oaks, is 
now called II (iarigliano; it rises near (he Fiicmc lake, from a 
mountain called the rock of Cajipadocia. J'as^iiig by >ora, it re- 
ceives the Fibrenus j lower down, (he 'J'aleiio , and ncai (lie aiuicnt, 
Fregellm, the Melphcs. Pursuing its courM' tliroiigli a well cnlti- 
'ated country, it waters tlie terriloi) of Se^‘^a, (>etia, renowned lor 
its grape), washes the ruins of ^Miiiturme, celeliratcd for the (ata- 
•strophe of iMarius, and of which a con^idcrahle aqucdiu t sfill ( nesses 
the road that leads from Lacta to ( apua. Alter desolating (Ik^ 
neighbouring country with marsh miasma during (he .intiimnal 
lieats, it disembogues in silence into the ''1 vrrhene^ sea. According 
fn Strabo, it was more anciently called Clamus. 1 he w'ater is of <i 


Macrob. Suturaal. u- 
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bright turquoise colour, owing to its sulphureous (juality, alluded to 
by riinius, and Silius Italicus. The epithet ‘ taciturnus,’ applied tct 
this stream by Horace,* can only be understood of the latter pan 
of its course. No rivers in Italy are so noisy as the Liris about 
Arpino. For the space of a mile and a half, after receiving the 
Fibrenus, it forms no less than six pleasing falls, which var\ in 
height from about three to twenty feet, (ilose to the vilhige of 
Isola, the stream divides ; to the left, it forms a j)erpendicular tall 
of eighty feet 5 while, to the right, the main body of the river i>, 
precipitated down a very broken inclined ])lane, of no less than live 
iiundred feet j presenting a magnificent union of cataract and ( as- 
cade, in my opinion more striking than the Rheinlall at Seliall- 
hausen. 'J'hc fall of th(‘ A'clino, at 'J'erni, can alone be compared 
with it 3 and no doubt it would be as often visited, were it not in 
the heart of the Ajijienniiies. 

Following the course of Atticus, by the pojdars which shade the 
(larigliano, we took the lesser falls in succession, one of whicdi 
glides without foam, in the manner that Uuysdael paints his cas- 
cades j a second forms a complete horsC'shoe fall j and another 
shoots, in a very oblique direction, across the river. We reached 
the verge of the great cataract : ‘ (’es eaux (pii tombent, sc rcli - 
vent, jaillissent, se dctourneiit, samoncident, ji’echajipent, sc ])nVi- 
pitent, s'abyment,’ as some French traveller hapjiily pourtravsd 
cataract. No fall in Switzerland, or Italy, is so easily approachable 
as this j and nothing hinders you from commanding it in its whole 
extent. W(‘ saw it by the full blaze of the mid-day sun ; and the 
sjilendour of the foam allected our eyes with sensible pain. The 
depth of the Liris above the tall^, varies from about twenty to 
twenty-live feet. 'The sky had been hitherto serene, and the sun 
very powerful ; but some light clouds hov ering above Sora dis- 
charged, about noon, a few heat-drops, while thunder muttered 
from the Appennines : 

‘ Partiluis intonuit codi paler ipse sinistris, 

Civsaris et elanim tiniiavit Jupiter omen ; f 
or to sj)eak in plain prose, the thunder rather reminded us of Dices* 
aris and his banditti, than the evils of wet elothes ; and after visit- 
ing a second time the great falls of the Liris, we bade a final fare- 
well to the Amalthea, and ‘ conspiciue felicitatis Arpinum j’ not 
without being convinced, that very few things in Italy can imprcs" 
the traveller with such pleasing recollections as the remembrance ot 
Tullius at the place of his birth. 

About a mile from the Arpiiie villa there is a jiapcr manufactory, 


* ‘ Rura quoB Liris quieta 

IVIordct aqua taciturnus ainnis.^ 

In describing the country about Cicero’.s villa, we should read : 

< Rura quoe Liris sonora 

Mordet aqua violent us amnis.* 
t Cicero. Fragment. Marii. 
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\vhtTC we found, to our surprise, a native of Berkshire, who aeltnl 
as the superintendant. He presented ns wutli a roll of his ‘ Arpin.e 
(■hartre/ not inscribed, indeed, with the ‘ IVo Archi:\,’ or the ‘ Bro 
KeLdbus Alexandrino, et Deiotaro,’ but blank as Arpino itself woultl 
prove, without the rcinenibranee of its ^tiuus. Tlie picture that 
he 'i-ave of the state of tlie country was deploralde , for scarcely a 
davAiad elapsed, the preceding: >ear, without a robbery, winch was 
trenerally accompanied by assassination, 'I'hc attacks were most 
iVciiuent between Isola Jind Nora, 'i'his is explained h) consideriiii; 
the situation of Arpino and its environs, which, being- on the con- 
fines of the two states, makes its neighbinirlKMul a < onvenient asylum 
for ruffians, who, as they may be pursued in one or other territory, 
abscond in the skirts of either. 

• These circumstances suggested a ‘ l)i\ina^o’ on the most advis- 
able way ot returning to Itome, and escainnt; the tusks ol that 
Verres of the Appennines, Dicesaris. Sometimes we tlionelit ol 
passing by the Keatine 'IVmple.'" I'nrther delay was dangerous , 
and it was liigh time to withdraw, ‘ I)e Finibus \rpmalium , tlie 
‘Topica’ of which were so doubtful and undeaied , h.r since 
Dicesaris, like his great jirototyiie, sat the ‘ De la-gibus at de- 
fiance, and cousequenth the ‘ De Olliciis,' an attack m the w.km s 
was by no means a ‘ l>aradoxon.' The fatigue and heat, too made 
it necessary to take measures ‘ De a‘gritudine lenienda ; which if 
postponed, might have terminated m the ‘ De mortc lontenuumda. 

The sum total of these considerations accelerated our departure , 
and we resolved on striking across the country by a hy-ioai t '“'"fA ‘ 
the woods to Frusinoiie, a town distant trom Arpmo about twenty 
miles. 

Till., also, is a most anciciil <ity of llio \ol.i i, ■ I'lmi ior iiil 
rcheUanduiii (lullm ad hfllaiidiiin urns, as " ! . • 

I, n ills. The ob-stimicy Mith whi. li tin y resisted Koine, and I n 

iietnily in fomeiitinf; the revolt of the ' 

we learn from the same autbor . ‘ l iiisiuates t» r i.i par » 

hati, (piod Hernicosab iis soheitatos tomperlum , ‘ffi 

jurationis virgis cicsi, seeiiri |)ereus-i. t was ^ 

obtained the good will ot the ea|)ital ; lor t u \ i],.p(rs of 

prtefecture, while the more favoured eities eiijoyei ‘ I sshere 

a muuicipium. Wc passed two or tluee ;;;;;;;; 

travellers had forfeited their lues to ^ ‘ p 

left, on a lofty steep, Banco, supposed to he 

Bovillan or Literiaii villa ot Quintus ( icvro. 

• ‘ Rcatini me ad siiaTcinpe 

the inhabitants to plead their cause agains . , , . the Biterian 

* His brother tells us, that some cjl freinitu.s 

villa offended the Arpinatea- ‘ Arpmatiuin iiicrrau.m. 

Laterio.’ Ad Att. iv. ep. 7- 
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zati’ were the words witli which some passengers greeted us, as mc 
mounted the hill on which Frusinone stands : 

‘ Duris qiu\ riipibus hipret 

Bellator Fnibino/ iSiL. Ital. 

The town commands an extensive plain, surrounded on all sides bv 
bold promontories of Appennincs. 

The same listlessness, the same filth, the same indinTercnee in 
realising the few joys that life affords, is as conspicuous at Fru^'. 
none, as at Veroli and Alatri. Sonth of the town there is terratv 
laid out in walks, and adorned with a few ancient statues, of indif- 
ferciit workmanship. 'J'here are also inscriptions, commemoratiiiir 
the votive offerings of some legionary officers. None are vorili 
recording. But in a ])rivate house the following, containing poetry 
not destitute of pathos,* may deserve attention : 

]). Al. S. 

N, CLOniO. N. V. AN. SADINIANO. 

FILIO. 1MIS8IMO. N. CLODIUH. SABIN US. 

ET. FLAVIA. HESPEIllS. I’ARENTKS. 

Online siiseeptus priino, voti.^nue parcntuin, 

(him Jam his smias explesset tioridas annos, 

(-iuiiKjue etiam menses, numero snperante dierum, 

Viverct innoenus, hlandil pietate eolendns, 

Oceidit — hen nimihm eeleres in funere Parem 
Vitali trepidos nato privare jiarentes 
Aiidetis, mmstoscjue I'ravi eireumdarc liietii ! 

Tlie landscape which this terrace commands is cipial, perhaps, to 
that in the environs of Arpino. No wonder that the great satirist, 
when he exhorts his countrymen to quit the stench and corniptioii 
of the iSuburra, exclaims : 

‘ >Si })otes aielli ('ireensilub, optima Sorm, 

Aut Fabratcrim donius, ant Frusinone paratur, 

(^nanti mine tenebras uiium cunducis in uiinnm.’ 

Cicero had a farm in the environs, as we discover from two pas- 
sages in the ' Letters to Atticus ‘ Accepi ab Isidore literas, et 
posteh datas binas ; e\ proximis cognovi prmdia non venissc; 

videbis igitur ut sustentetur partim de Fnisinati l)c fmulo 

Fru'-inati rediniendo jamprideiii intellexisti vohmtatem meam.’ I 
AVe may conclude that the ancient city was populous j for an old 
chronicle, which records the donation of lauds to the monastery ot 
Casamari, describes them as being ‘ penes amphithcatrum Fnut- 
nonis.’ | Frusinone has given tw'o pontiffs to the chair ot 
Peter ^ it is also the birth-place of my friend Ludovico Angeloiii , 
whose ‘ Life of Guido d'Arezzo,’ the inventor of musical notes, 
declares him an accomplished scholar, his ‘ Ragionamenti d’ltalia, 
a patriot, luminous, and firm. 


t xVd Att. xi. epp. 4. 13. 

I De Matteis Storia di Frusinone. 
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The djvrk scowls of several individuals, wrapped in their brown 
capotes, who had the appearance of beiiii^ scouts in the service of 
picesaris, made us prefer the pestilential Circus and Sulmrra, even 
the ‘ Cloaca maxima’ itself, to the purer air of Krusinone, in spite 
of Juvenal 3 aud taking advanta^v of a line moonlight, we followed 
the course of Hannibal, in a coach and four, to the (‘apital, distant 
iiftv-six miles. Titus Livius tells us that tlie Carthai^inian c;eneral 
treated this tract of country with sevciitv, l)ecause the inhabitants 
had cut away the bridges ; ‘Hannibal infestius ])erj)o))ulato agro 
rregellano, propter incisos pontes, per Fnisinatem, Ki'reniinateiu, 
et Anagninum agruin, in Labicaimm venit.’ ' At l)realv of day wo 
were under Anagni, the ancient Anagnia, built on an eiiunencc. 
Here there arc some remains of a theatre. Tlu* inhal)ilant.s ot this 
town came down from their steeps tt) .salute Marcus Antonins, a,-* 
we learn from the second ‘ Pliilippic,’ and were severeh handled, in 
(•onsc(tuence, by the orator • ‘ Stnlte A(pnnat(s , sed tamcn in vifl 
hiibitabant. Quid Anagnini (pn ciun esson! d<'\ li, descenderant, 
ut istum, taiupiam si esset consul, salutarent. Iiicredibile du tu ; 
tuinen inter omnes coiistabat nemineniesse resalutatniii , pra’serinu 
cum duos Anagiiinos hal)eret seeinn, Mustelamet Liieoiu'ni, (jiuuaim 
alter gladiorum est prineeps, alter juKulormn. Anagni was abo 
the scene of a singular oceurreiu e in the middle ages. a. i>, I'i!)?. 
boniface VHI., being at war witli tiie Colomias, oveominiinieated 
that family, together witli IMnlip-le-bel, tlieir ally, who convohed a 
council at Paris, at wliieb one Xogu.irel propo^t'd to seize the 
person of the [lontilf. He was charged with the evi'ciiliim ol the 
jiroject, and ^oon tijipearod under the walls ot Anauni with an arnieii 
force. Noguaret, aided by the Colonnas, surprised the town ; and 
.''Clara Colonna, having taken the J’ojie prisoner, gav c* linn a slap 
on the face, which so alVeeted the [lontill, that he du'il «i jirey to 
irritation and vexation. 


We had also Segni, the ancient Segnia, on an eminence to tlie 
left. It is mentioned in the (iajitivesot Plautus. Here 
nins Superlms erected a fortress to keep thr Xolscian-^ in i in , 
here, too, according to .Siekler, aie the remains of an aiieient temple 
dedicated to Jupiter Asturius, and some ot tlios(' gig.inth wa 
culled by some, J’elasgic, by others (lyclopian, but jirobaily rann 
by the Italian Aborigenes. 

The cold of the autumnal nights in the dehle-. (d the A])pvnniin s, 
(ontrasted with the heat of tlie day, i-. very Irjing to tiavi iis, 
but scarcely had the sim risen an hour, than we legretteU 

Ircshness of the night 3 and on rcaeliing ^ almontone to irca as , 

the air was filled with a stirring bn// ot the inscd n)', P'* 
motion by the increasing beat; the varieties were miincrou^ am 

'.rilliant/ The coffec-lmu.e .n the J'ia/./A 'i'"'"’'', 
houses in England for limiber or poullry, furnibhc us wi i a 


Liv, xxvi, c. (J. 
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tage like the scourings of the coffee-pot in France, which was tem- 
pered only by rancid goat’s milk j the people being so stupid and 
idle, as not to take advantage of their cows feeding on as fragrant 
pasture as any in the world among the vallies of the Appennines. 

Three miles further we reached Lugnand, the ancient Longianum, 
and the scene of a sanguinary battle won by the Consul Lucretius 
over the united forces of the yEqui and Volsci, in which, according 
to Livius, upwards of thirteen thousand of the latter were cut to 
pieces. 

We had now cleared the defiles of the Aptiennines, and, as we 
fliittcred ourselves, the clutches of Dicesaris j and consetpientlv en- 
joyed with fuller hearts the breezes which fanned l^rsencste on our 
right, 

‘ Qiiodcun(|Uc et g(‘lido proiuinet Algido,’ 
on our left. The woods which surround the temple of the Algi- 
densian Diana, the substructions of which are still visible, are imuh 
infested with banditti. I'he lines of Statius, then, are not inapi)li. 
cable to these marauders : 

‘ Hos Pnencste sacruin, neinus hos glaciate Dianaj, 

Algidus uut horrens, aiit Tuscula protegit umbra.’ 

As we stopped to bait the horses under Algidum, I could not 
helj) contrasting the actual appearance of the village, with wluii it 
must have exhibited formerly. ’Ihc priestesses and virgins ino\in^^ 
in procession to venerate that modification of jiower developed bi 
tbe Deity in the woods and mountains, to which were added tlie 
beautiful attributes of chastity, and all the paraphernalia of itu' 
chase, one of the healthiest and most pleasing recreations of nuin, 
the gates of tlie temide of the Algideiisian goddess flung open, imd 
displaying a Grecian statue, not to be adored itself, as some canting 
and self-interested hvpocrites vvould induce us to believe, but nicrch 
exposed as a visible t>pe of tlie above attributes j which, h) a 
greater extension, were afterwards identified with the silver orb (i 
night, not to be contemplated without inspiring ideas of pnritv , 
and thus gradually lost in the unknown hirst Cause. Ihe chori]s''i'' 
of healthy and whitc-clad virgins making the woods resound witb 
the hymn, 

‘ Diunum teiicne diclte virgines,’ 

Or 

‘ Moiitium custos, nenioruinqiie Virgo, 

Qine lahoraiites iitero piiellus 
Ter vocata aiulis, adimisipic Icto, 

Diva triform is !’ 

The actual appearance of the village consisted in three or tour 
priests yelling, rather than chaunting, service, before a Madonn 
crowned with" a bit of tin, and attired as if by the vulgarest ^ lav u ^ 
daja’ of Trastevere j some ten or dozen paupers lousing theuisev^ 
on the steps of a plastered church, a happy production of one o 
Borrominis of the country, and exhahng an odour compoundea 
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putrefaction of carcases, and adulterated frankineen.se ; llie b\iildinij 
itself dedicated to some ^ Vatioani montis iina^^o or, to speak 
synonimously, some saint, whose hooded eflii;v, or ^ os saeniin,' it 
was meritorious to kiss. 1 considered, and compared. 

Nothing was wanting to complete the j)ielure. but a Calvinistie 
missionary, or sour Presbyterian, to menace (he \\hole village with 
eternal tortures. 

‘ Ahi serva Italia, di dolore o'llcllo. 

Nave senza nocehiero in teiiij)(“''t.i. 

Non donna di provincie, in.i lundello '' * 

Palestrina^ situated, like Tivoli, on a dech\it\, occupies the site 
of the ancient temple of Portune at Pi a'ln'^te. It was more mag- 
i.ificent than all the other fanes dedicated to that goddess^ luit 
e\ccpting the celebrated one at Antiuni. Piusia^, king of llithvnia, 
came there to sacrifice in person ; and the philosoplu'r Canieadi's, 
on his return from Koine to («reece. obseiwcd that he iie\er wit- 
nep^'Sed a Fortune more fortunate than the Prame^lnu'. Nmuerou.s 
authors speak of the ‘ .sortes Prienostime,' as much consulted by 
the Lesbim and Lydiie of Koine, as the (Jretna (io’en blacksmith 
hy those of Phiglaiid. Pyrrhus pitched his camj) uiuh r the walls, 
and Hannibal reconnoitred Koine from tin- lu ights. Liki* 'rilmr, 
it was much freijuented by (he opulent Komaiis during tlu* summer 
heats, and we did not forget, that Horace read over his Homer at 
I’rieneste.t Antiuni, Ostia, and Pramesle, offer the richest mines 
of sculpture to antnpiaiies out ot (lie eapilal. 

But the en\ irons of Jhilestrma aie memorahic’, as liaviiig l)c(‘ii 
the scene of that desperate fiattle fietwein .S\lla and tin' jounger 
Marius, consul; of whicli so intcicslnig an anoimt h.i" been (r.m.s- 
inittcd to us liy Atiiuaii. I’olitical distnrliain ('■' m modmi limes, 
however dreadful, cannot lx* put m (ompi'tition with the lioiiors of 
‘ .Sylkina ilia tompora,’ as C iccro cmphaticall) styles them. One of 
the most striking incidents in (lie history of tlii' latter jicriod ol the 
ropublie, is (lie message which Sylla sent to the senate, lomplaining 
of the ill treatment which he had expeiiciu ed iV.mi the govrimu'iil. 
when all Kome turned pale at the pernsnl. '1 la y rn olh-i h'd that it 
was written by the man who lined the load Irom 1 erra( iiialo ( apiia 
with gibbets. We cannot coiitcmpkilc Sylla with the le:N safis- 
taetion; for he was unrelenting at a jieriod when he mmliMiavo 
pardoned his enemies without miieh personal hazard. < in none 
of the civil grandeur of Julius and Angnstu-. to eompuis.in or iis 
military ferocity, if, after having laid the (ornipl lepuhli.' at hr. 
f«‘t, he had shewn clemency, corrected eMsimg abuses dmimi^hc(l 
the military iiower, then retired, as he did, to pnv.iti i ( , n / 
have left one of the most brilliant and .siimmlar names recorded in 
all history. 


* Dante. 


t ‘ Trojaiii belli scrintoreni, maxirne l-elb. 

Duin tu dcclama.s Korna', I nencste re egi. 

Ep. ad LoUiuiii. 
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ExciiTsiott from Rome to Arpino, 


After all, we are apt to admire these same Romans too muoh. 
Their influence on the destinies of nations, and on their literu- 
ture, is, and always will be very considerable; but in our esti- 
mation of several of their conspicuous characters, we do not lake 
suflicient care to discriminate and sift their principle of action, 
which will generally l)c found to be flagrantly unjust. Any lilu 
years of the Venetian history are worth all the Roman annals in in’. 
tcrest ; for the mind soon becomes surfeited with the acts of a iia- 
. tion that adopted notliing but military aggression for its principle 
of action. It may be (picstioned whether Rome j)roduced such inti - 
xesting heroes as the Venetian Admiral Carlo Zeno ; Trjiiicc^co 
tSforza, Duke of IMilan ; Louis IX. and Henry IV. of France, 
Alfonso the Creat, and Clonsaho of Spain ; or the Rlaek Prince of 
England. 

We presently had the village of Colonna, on an eminence, to oiir 
left, the ancient Labieum. it was famous for its grapes, wlncli 
Capitolinus tells us Ckiracalla turned to good account : ‘ Centum 
Persica campana, et melones O^tienscs decern, et uvam Labieanam 
pondo viginti,’ did the .self-denying emperor devour at one break- 
fast. Here Julius Ckesar had a villa, where, aliout half a year 1 h'- 
fore his death, he made his will, as we learn from Suetonius : ‘ I'ov 
tulante ergo L. Pisone, testamentum ejus aperitur, reeitatnrijiie in 
Antonii doino, (jnod Id. Septemhribns jiroximi.s, in Labieano siio 
faccrat.’ Two miles or a little more beyond, W’e passed the site of 
the villa of M. Porcius (’ato ; and the superincumbent hill retain^ 
the name of Monte Porzio. JEere are also the Prati Por/.ii. 'I'Ik' 
line lines of Luean, in which he is described as letting his hair 
grow at the breaking out of the civil war, shot across my mind • 

‘ Ille ncc horrifieain sancto dimo\it ah ore 
(kesariein, duroipie ailinisit gua<lia \ului, 

Ut priminn tolli foralia vidcrat anna, 

Intuaso.s rigidam in iVonteui de.scenderc eanos 
Passus erat, ma'stain<[ue genis iiiciTseere barhain.’ 

To our right was the extinct volcano, now' a lake three mile^ in 
circuit, near which .stood the ancient (iabii, the discovery of wliidi 
is due to Gavin Hamilton ; and the remains of a temple of Juno, a / 
theatre, and forum, together with numerous fragments which eniKii ' 
the JJorghese cabinet, have been the fruit of his researches. 

The Campagna was now fully dcvelojied to our view ; and tliron 
successive ranges of aipieduets which transported the Felice, Alex- 
andrine, and ^ irgliial waters to the capital, stretched tlieir darlv 
arcades in broken lines along the landscape, which harmonized vviih 
the fallen grandeur of the Niobc of nations. The walls of the city, 
in whicli it is easy to observe at least three distinct dates, pre.seuted 
soon their venerable curtains ; and after pas.sing the church, wherein 
the ashes of Helena, the mother of Constantine repose, we reached 
the capital by the Via Labicana, after an interesting but perilous 
circuit of one hundred and eighty miles. 
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, Political Claims of Ixdo-Rritoxs. 

[Communicated by an Indian Corrcs|V)ndont lor llie ‘ OrionUil Herald ’] 

The impulses, principles, and feelings of men are so entirely re- 
gulated by their edueution and subsequent habits of life, tliat disser- 
tations on theoharacters ot particular individuals, or distinct j>ortions 
of the Community, may be almost hazarded from a eousideralion 
merely of the moral causes on which have dejiended the effects we 
wish to delineate. 

For instance, if injudicious flattery be ta\ ished on a child, and if 
in his infancy he be made to took down u)>on his equals with con- 
tempt and scorn, pride will inevitably be the ruling passion of his 
after years^ if, on the contrary, the rod of tyranny break his infant 
spirits, he will for ever be incapable of great exertion; humility aiuj 
obedience will be his characteristic feature-, and he will bless the 
hand that permits him the enjoyment even of a comparati\ e degree 
of liberty. The character of a nation, or an isolated portion (if it, 
acquires a certain bias on the same principle as well as that of the 
individual. Thus, we see the free-born Englishman jealous of the 
slightest encroachmeiit on the liberty of his person — thus it is mc 
b(‘iiold the Turk reconciled to tyianny, not from tiie ( ircumstance of 
any natural mental imbeeilitv, but solely because he has sulfen'd 
himself to be too long made the sport of tj rants and the willing 
victim of oppression. Indeed the fact is indis|)utable, that’when the 
influence of dcs[)otism extends owr a whole nation, it rcaluces it in 
the political scale and rc'tards its j)rogress towards ci\ili/ation and 
improvement; further, when its operation is most sevcn'ly felt by a 
jurticular class of the community (a comjucriMl rac(' for instance) 
the contemjilation of their comparative degradation toothers around 
them has such an effect on the feelings (»f the majority of this (lass, 
as makes them entertain a contemptible opinion of themselves. 
These are results that cannot in the very naturi* of things lx* ef- 
fectually prevented ; patriotism may exert her utmost energies — 
the vigour and independence of a few may fmnish noble examples 
of de.’^^^tjori to the common cause — the high-mmdcd may even stem 
the of' common syiopathy, 

but .V > majority of these unhappy vutims ot weak and 

odious tyranny contentedly sulfer themselves to be debarred from 
the natural rights of man — the exertions (d justice and philanthropy 
in their behalf will be jiowerless and incllectual. It is consolatory 
to add, howTver, that the light ot knowledge invariably overcomes 
these obstacles, and paves the way to the entertainment of that ge- 
neral disposition for political advancement which is the sure fore- 
runner of it. 

We have been led. into this train of reflections from a consider- 
ation of the present state of Die Indo-Jiritom, a body of men who 
have hitherto laboured, and still labour, under a marked exclusion 
Oriental Herald y Fol. 15. 
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from the privileges enjoyed by J5ritis]i-l)orn sul)jects resident in this 
country. Bred in the religion of their fathers, educated iintler their 
direction, speaking the Knglish language, apparelled iiv English 
dress, and living on terms of familiar intercourse with Englishnw?n, 
— this class has nevertheless been looked upon by the ruling })owers 
as aboriginal natives of the country ! Its members arc not tonse- 
([uently lield amenable to the impartiality of Ifritish justice — they are 
scrupulously shut out of all jdaces of trust, emolument, and inlluenci' 
under the state — they are scotfed at as a race undeserving of pnbiie 
confidence — and their feelings are daily lacerated by uneipiivocal de- 
monstrations on the part of the local tiovernmenl, of its resolution 
to continue them in the degraded jiosition which they have hitherto 
occupied in »Society. 

It may be wondered at, that thi'^e powerful inducements to dege- 
neracy have not reduced the Indo-liritons to ttie level of tlie natives. 
It is a fact, however, that although an enhglitened (iovernment has 
doomed them to be subject to Hindoo and Mohammedan laws, and 
thus alfordcd tliem indirect encouragement to ihe legal commission 
of acts that to their feelings as ( bri^'tians cannot l)ut be higlily re- 
volting and derogatory — altliough the same^ fountain of all local 
dignity and honor has, by its example, inii-cted society witli an un- 
deserved prejudice against this liody of the community, — its memliers 
have still unanimously spurned at the facilities and encouragements 
to retrogression in the political scale which have been held out to 
them; and althotigh convinced of the insurmountable nature of 
the obstacles which have prevented their rising higher, still kept in 
view the injustice of their exclusion from all jiolitical importance, 
and depending on their own resources, persevered in the occ upa- 
tion of that middle station in soedety, ahorr which the strong arm 
of power has not jiermitted them to soar — (wlow which, their 
feelings alone, as Christians and tis men, have not })ermilted them 
to sink. 

It would argue but little knowledge of human nature were we to 
suppose, that the accumulated load of legal and jiolitical disabilities, 
under which they have so long groaned, has not had some eljrect in 
reconciling the members of this class to the temporary c’ ;*‘clee of 
their grievances. A large jiortion of them indeed,^ with 
their lot, are undcsirous of, or indilferent to, jiolitical elcv^ition ; but 
there are, at the same time, others who keenly feel the degradation 
of their countrymen, and would gladly hail any jiatriotic elFort to 
biing about a better slate of things. 'I'hc vcace of lemonstrance 
ra,ised by them has hitherto been of no av;ul — the legislature of 
England, slumbering at its jiost, has disiegarded the justice of their 
ajijieals ; but the bad success of their jiraiseworlhy ellorts has not 
humbled the vigour of their minds ; it has on the contrary acejuired 
new elasticity from heartless ojiposition, and the general dilfusion 
of the light of knowledge is now resorted to by tlicm as the only 
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remedy for a system of iinjustiliablo exclusion from the reasonable 
ri,i»’hts of Christians — a system tliat has been planned by tyranny and 
prejudice on the one i)art, and suHered to operate by ignorance on 
the other. 

The beneficial e(fc(“ts that cannot but result from the spread of 
knowledge, may jierhaps at no very di'^tant period develojie them- 
selves in Jkiti^h India. 'I'he spirit of the age hits recognised the 
principle that " knowledge is power,’ and the hard-earned experience 
of centuries has shewn, that to the prevalence of ignorance and not 
to any inherent inlirmity in the nature of Man, is to be ascribed the 
monopoly of power and influence, with all the concomitant' evils 
which have hitherto disturbed the harmony of Society, 'i'his is a 
truth that requires no elucidation from our humble pen ; it has been 
canvassed by the greatest men of the age and established on the con- 
current testimony of reason and ])hilo''Opby. Its tacit acknowledg- 
ment, therefore, by the Indo-llritons, may b(‘ looked ui)on as a sure 
presage oftbat improvement in their tharacter and political condition, 
which is so essentially necessarv in order to tidvance not only their 
own welfare, but the welfare of their native land. 

We have already said that the Indo-llritons have hitluTto occuipied 
a middle station in society, and that the) ha\(‘ lieen strictly excluded 
from the i)ossession of all power and intlueinx* in India, — we shall 
now examine the expediency, or otherwise, of continuing the mainte- 
nance of the same jjolicy. 

In respect to tlie enjoyment of all polnical rank, emolinnent, and 
pow'or in India by liritish-born subjects only, it may be urged by 
the advocates of u.s theij <irv — that as tlu* giver is always at 

])erfect liberty to dispose ot places under liHn acc'oriling iis be thinks 
jiroper, and as the East India ('om|)any are alone responsible for 
the due and projier management ot atl.iirs in the hast, they cannot 
be blamed for the mere exercise ot thi'ir rigbtiul prerogative in 
confiding their concerns into the hands ot sufh as, in their opinion, 
arc best calculated to do justice to the interests of their employers. 
All this is very plausible, and we are not disj>osed to (juarrel with 
those who conscientiously entertain such sentiments - nay, we. re- 
cognise the principle as far as it maintains tlie jiropriely of leaving 
it o])tional with masters to employ their own s<‘rv.ints, but viewing 
itt 5 operation in the wide latitude embraced by the jiresent (piestion, 
we cannot but (jualifv our acipucsccnce by the < onsideration, that 
the exerci-c of this right be attended with no jiositive injury to the 
eominunity at large,' or to anv certain portion of it in particular. 
In England, the exclusion of anv body of men tiom (.overnment 
employ, -or from those higher ollices in the State to wbieli ainbilioii 
or talent may mpire witli piide, is not fell as an ( ul ot suflicient 
ningnitude to iircjudice •^ocicty against them; and tin) to not, in 
eoiisecjuencc, experienc e any obstac les to their turning t itir .itt< 
to other lucrative and honorable sources of cmpIo)ment>— m lact, 

2 H 2 
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as tradesmen they have a prospect of earning a respectable and 
honest livelihood — as men of worth and education they occupy their 
proper station in society, and run no risk of encountering at every 
turn the taunts and sarcasms of those, who, without any merit of 
their own, happen to form one of the aristocracy of the land. But 
in India, the inhabitants of which are almost to a man dependant in 
some measure on the Government, the base is far otherwise. Here 
' the Service alone is the badge of gentility, and those out of its 
pale are considered as occupying an inferior station in society— the 
members of ‘ the Service" alone can hope to arrive at any political 
distirlction, and they consequently engross all the respect of the Na- 
tives. The public sense of any class of people being deemed by the 
supreme authorities ineligible to situations of enioluiiient and trust, 
has, therefore, an immediate tendency to create a prejudice against 
its members, the sensible intlucnce of which paralyses their exertions 
to command rcspectabilty in any department of life, and throws them 
on the utmost stretch of their resources for the provision of common 
sustenance. The fact has been clearly exeinplilicd in the case of 
Indo-Britons, who, lalwring under the simple disqualification of being 
born and bred in the country, are considered, on that account, un- 
worthy to assist in the slightest measure in the Government of it. 
It would be idle here to maintain, that if the means of promoting 
the well-being of the greatest portion of its subjects, be the peculiar 
object of the Indian Government, none cmi be found better calculated 
as instruments for this pur]>ose, than those who have been cradled on 
the spot — it would be worse than useless, we contend, to attempt to 
prove, that if philanthropy sway the measures of our rulers, none 
can be found more willing and interested to assist them in advanc- 
ing the welfare of India than those who have been suckled at her 
breast — arguments like these are uncongenial to the atmosphere of 
Oriental despotism, and we shall not indulge in them j expediency is 
the order of the day, and we shall bring our reasoning, such as it is, 
to bear upon this poinf alone. 

It has been urged by the advocates of monopoly, that Indo-Bri- 
tons are generally unfit, on the score of mental inciqjacity, to be 
trusted with the exclusive management of an important public ollicc 
'—that it would, in short, be impolitic to arm them with jK)wcr, con- 
sidering their maternal stock, — and that instead of repining at their 
exclusion from offices of respectability under Government, and 
seeking employment within the precincts of Calcutta only, they sliould 
I turn their attention to the extensive trade and agriculture of the 
country. 

The objection on the score of mental incapacity will be rightly 
understood by 6ur readers, when we call their attention to the fact 
; of nearly all the official business of the state being actually transact- 
.^ed, at the present day, by this despised race 3 the merit of their 
cervices being placed of to the account of those who are paid 
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like princes fertile trouble of affixing their signatures in authentica- 
tion of the same ! Hut admitting, ev en for the sake of argument, 
that Indo-Hritons are wanting in the (iiialifications ncccsKa'ry to fit 
them for covenanted servants of the Honorable East India Com- 
j)any, can the fact of their general deficiency in knowledge be im- 
puted to them as a fault, when it is considered that they have not 
been permitted the snutUcst imbiccment to stimulate and encourage 
them to that degree of iilental imi)rovement, wliich the better pros- 
pects of Englishmen enable thenf to pursue and eventually arrive 
at } Can the Indo-Hritish parent be blamed for restraining the ex- 
pansion of his son’s intellect when he relleets on liis f)wn j)overty— • 
the claims of a numerous and perhaps increasing family— the little 
likelihood of a liberal education serving his children in the day of 
need, or enabling them to occupy that respectable station in Society 
to which it should entitle them ? Surely not — necessity compels his 
refusal of this inestimable gift to them — and if blame is to attach any 
where, it can alone fix in the (piarter which has erented the neces- 
sity and upholds it with bigotted care and \ igilanc'c. The objection, 
then, on the ground of mental inca])acity, is extremely futile — it is 
built on a mistaken assumption of the cause for the ellect, tl\e effect 
for the cause — and it is an argument tliat, on the very face of it, in- 
volves only the disgrace of those who arc so imprudent as to indulge 
Britons in it the oftenest. 

We shall now consider the alleged impolicy of cntnisting Indo- 
Britons with extensive power and intlnence. * 

It is true that this class, partaking in some measure of Asiatic 
parentage, and being mostly born and bred in the Country, must in 
consequence feel more interested in its welfare tliair those who are 
temporary sojourners on its soil, and have their attention constantly 
directed to the s])eediest means of revisiting llieir native land* in 
wealth and allliiencc j but this consideration pleads nothing in jus- 
tification of their exclusion from ollices of emolument Jind trust 
under the State, as tliey have no community of feeling with the na- 
tives, and could not, therefore, feel interested in making common 
cause with them in any political convulsion that might iigitale the 
peace and tranquility of India. 'J'his point has been a stumbling 
block to all those who have expressed tlicinselves against thcjjolicy 
of conceding the rights and privileges of British-lwrii subjects to the 

Indo-Britons, without that acquaintance with the constitution of In- 
dian society which can alone render sueh opinions valuable. Ihesc 
■writers, confining thcm.selvcs to vague generalities', liave contended 
—that as illegitimate children are the proiH'rtv ot the mother, ana 
reared by licr in consefjucnre, tlieir minds must be stored with such 
early notions as she may choose to instil into tluMn j and this argu- 
ment has been made to serve against the Irido-Britons, by 
tuitously inferred impolicy of entrusting them vyith ixiwcr, imbued 
, (as they are falsely represented to be) with Asiatic notious, Asiatic 
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principles, and Asiatic enmity to British sovereignty in the East. 
Such is the gross fallacy and misrepresentation to which the dearest 
interests of the Indo-Britons have W‘cn sacrificed. That the illegi- 
timate children of European fathers and native mothers are made 
by law the property of the latter, no one will venture to dispute ; 
but we fearlessly appeal to the experience of all India, and challeiigc 
the denial of our assertion when we say, that such offsprings have al- 
ways in point of fact been the actual property of the former. Those 
so circumstanced may in the helpless state of infancy have been tended 
by the watchful eye of maternal care, but their maintenance and 
education have devolved upon their fathers, and the trust has been 
executed by the latter with such fidelity and honorable devotion to 
the interests of their own native country, that the feelings, and prin- 
ciples of their progeny have been entirehj English,' at least without 
the slightest political bias in favor of those who are inimical to 
British sway in India. 

We have here spoken in allusion to the illegitimate children of 
European and Asiatic parentage, who sprung into existence (as 
might have been anticipated) in conse(picnce of the paucity of Euro- 
pean females in India, when the British autliority was yet in its in- 
cipient state ; but as the came which produced this body of men has 
gradualy waned away, their numbers have been at a stand, and the 
class itself will very probably be extinct in a very short time. It is, 
however, for the numerous and increasing race of Chnslians whicli 
these have generated by means of inter-marriages among themselves 
and with European foreigners and Britons, that we advocate tlie 
rights of freemen — it is for these, their children, and their children's 
children, that we rcijuire the removal of those impolitic and odious 
disabilities which degrade them in the land of tiicir birth, and whicli 
nr« calculated to make them in lime dangerously disaffected towards 
those who have it now in their power to bind them for ever to the 
interests of Britain. And yet the exclusion of this intelligent and 
increasing body of the community is supported on the ground of 
;their ^ attachment to the natives’ — ‘ disalfection to the llritish’ — ' re- 
lative situation to both’ and the conse(pjent im})olicy of arming 
them with power that may be exerted in behalf of their friends and 
to the disadvantage of their enemies! Ihe besotted advocates of 
monofioly and despotism here labor under a com{)letc delusion. If 
the direct progeny of European fathers and Native mothers ha\c 
followed in the footsteps of the former, and betrayed no unreason- 
able predilection for their maternal relati\ os and friends — it is ri- 
.diculous and unnatural to suppose that their progeny (who have 
no more communication with the Natives than British-born sub- 
jects themselves) can possibly entertain any such predilection. So 
•much, then, for the flimsy texture of that argument, which, bol- 
stered iip on the assumption of a jilausiblc falsehood, would ad- 
vocate the continued subjection of Christians to Heathen and IMo- 
hammedan laws — so much for the charitable consistency of those 
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who profess to be swayed by the benign 11^1*0000 of dirUtiauity 
but would at the same time doom its votaries to worship at the 
feet of Baal ! • 

If expediency is to be the touchstone of this and e\ory other public 
(juestion — if it is to be the watcliword of those who guard ‘ tlie 
brightest gem in the crown of Hugland’— -be it so— but let the < 011- 
servators of British interests in India be at least consistent in their 
conduct and their notions; and let them not blindly create the very 
evil they would wish to avoid. They comjdam that Indo-Britons are 
discontented with the compierors of Ilindoostaii — if so, let them not 
be insensibly iirejudiced against the truth, that, without originating 
in any attachment to the nathes. the just discontentment of this class 
has arisen from the operation of the \ cry s\stem that has been adopt- 
ed with the delusive \iew ot' prccintin<^ discontentment; and keep- 
ing dangerous disalfection under. Eipcduiicij, then, far from re- 
quiring the maintenance of the same pohev that has been all along 
observed towards the liido-Brilons, denounces it as dangerous to the 
British interests, and suggests an immediate resort to com iliatory 
measures, as being best calculated to awaken feelings of gratitude, 
affection and friendsliip in their breasts. 

We shall now briefly express ourselves touching the clamour 
continually raised against the Indo-Britons for si'cking employment 
solely in the (joveniment Offices and commen ial establishments in 
Calcutta, instead of dispersing themsehes throughout the eoimtry, 
and turning their attention to trade and agrieiiltiirc. 

We by no means a[)prove of this crowding, as it were, into a small 
focus for subsistence; but weare prepared to shew that considering 
their slender means and political disabilities, iieeossilv jind self-in- 
terest have in a great measure operated in deterring Indo-Britons 
from seeking their livelihood by olhn means. 

In the first place it will be readily admitted by all, that trading 
speculations to be successful in this countiy, should be aJmcc thi; 
competition of the Natives; as the retail profit which satisfies them 
is scarcely adeipiate to the maintenance of I'airojieaiis in gemTal, b(‘ 
their ideas of comfort ever so limited and humble. 1 he adventurer 
should, in the second jihue, eominaiid a lapital of his own; or the 
want of an establi-ihed character to support him, and the ai cumu- 
lating load of debt which form a necessary preliminary in siuh 
matters, will entail his certain ruin, ere lie can bring himself to 
notice, and secure a jiortiou of the jmblie p:ilronage. 1 iieir gener.il 
inability to command tliesc resources, added to the diseoiiraging 
prospect of proceeding on a borrowed ( apilal appear to us to be the 
reasons which Inue induced Indo-Biitons to prefer a sundl hut sure 

income, to the precarious means liy which a fortune am;/ lie ac.pnred 

or persona/ liberty lost for ever 1 Besides, the flattering prospect 
open to tradesmen Euifland do not, m this counlTy, encoun^a- he 
sacrifice ; on the contrary, the tradesman here is not only luchglib c 
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to any political distinction but absolutely beneath the dignity of every 
mushroom member of ‘ the service !' It cannot, therefore, be expect- 
ed, tliat a body of men possessed of such slender means as the Indo- 
Britons, will ever be seized by the mania of following an occupation 
that is attended with every risk, without any encouragement to ba- 
lance its obvious disadvantages. 

In respect to agriculture, the same difficulties present themselves; 
in hei greater, as the natives, who have now all the harvest to them- 
selves, would not only be the active competitors, but the secret 
enemies of those who would undertake to dispossess them (as they 
would perhaps imagine) of a j^ortion of the mono|x)ly they have so 
long enjoyed. This consideration, sufficiently strong in itself, is 
abetted by the unconquerable disinclination of Indo-Britoiis’to re- 
side in the interior,, as they thereby render themselves liable to the 
jurisdiction of the ^lofussil courts of law — a liability, that on their 
betaking themselves to agriculture, would be (juickly proved sSome- 
thing more than merely nominal, coividering the obnoxious re- 
lation which they would then bear to the jealous and overwhelming 
mass of their nativ e rivals. These appear to us the chief reasons 
of that apparent apathy to the laborious and enterprising pursuits 
of trade and agriculture, which is considered by some as the pro- 
minent characteristic of the Indo-Britons. MT much lament the 
existence of this general feeling ourselves — but we lament still 
more, the existence of those cauu’s of which it is merely the effect. 

Excluded from all offices of respectability under the fStatc — with- 
out the rights and privileges of Britons in the ]\Iofussil — without 
the means necessary to insure the chance success in trade — it is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that Indo-Britons are almost neces- 
sitated to rest all their hopes of livelihood upon such situations in 
Calcutta, as their education and abilities may enable them to under- 
take. Hitherto, nearly the whole of them have succeeded in finding 
employment within this contracted sphere j but as their numbers are 
increasing, they dare scarcely calcul.ite on similar provision for their 
children. The jnesent is but the gloomy presage of the future. 
What measures they may yet have recourse to, ibr the purpose of 
securing themselves and their posterity ivgainst the dreaful conse- 
quences which must result from the continued influx of monopoliz- 
ing strangers — what may be the longer duration of their grievances 
— is buried in the womb of darkness, and delies the humble power 
of human prophecy ! 

If restrictions < arc to be maintained — if this ill-starred race is 
doomed to be subject to political disabilities so long as the British 
ling waves in proud triumph on the plains and battlements of Iliii- 
doostan, if they must labor under a faBc and unreasonable suspicion 
of * attachment to the natives’ — let the legislature at least enlarge 
their sphere of action, ere the measure be rendered unavoidable by 
the plrintive and heart-rending cries of despair and grief— -or the 
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more foniiidable bognagc of conJidencWiiml power! We li;\\c 
already said that the voice ofremonbtrancc raised by them has liither- 
to l)een of no avail ; hut silence under the inortilication of disajjpoiut- 
inent cannot be perpetual — the justieeof their eomplaintb vutij inspire 
common sympathy in the breast of tlieir countrymen, unanimity may 
follow — and who that can look into futurity ^Mth a calm and unpre- 
judiced eye, but must pause ere he decide on the j>ossibillty or ollier- 
\\ise of their working; out for tliemselves that evtrication from tlie 
thraldom of unmerited disabilities, *<rhich in their present weak and 
infant state, they would fi^ratelully accept a boon at the hands of 
the British j^ovenunent. — 'riie notion is not altog^ether ‘-o (‘liimcTical 
as some may be disjiosed to imagine. I'lie tender sajiling may be 
enclosed within a narrow compass— its budding shoots may he direct- 
ed into any channel, — but as it accpiires a liim foundation, and ad- 
vancing to maturity, spn'ads out its lusty and luMinaiit arms—it 
breaks through the weak inelosure that would cramp its growth, and 
revels in the wide expanse ot Heaven ! May not the .siinilr he cm- 
bleniatical of the rhin;.' body of Indo-Bntons ! 

Wc cannot dismiss the subject of the present artii le, without ad- 
verting to the recent voluntaryVecognition, by the llritish Parliament, 
of the right ofliulo-Britons to be impanneled as jurors of t he Sujireme 
Courts of Judicature at the Indian presidencies. 'Phis is but one of 
the many proofs we have Intel) had of the lilieral spirit and enlight- 
ened poficy which actuates the measures of the presi nt Administra- 
tion ; and we hope— sincerely hope— th.it its wlndesome vigilance 
will be still farther exercised over the s)sti“m of monoj>ol\ and coer- 
cive silence which broods over thetain'sl pcirlionof the h.ist. Ihe 
philanthropic e>c of the Pritish Miiustrv cannot be directed to a 
higher calling, than that of attending to the wants ol millions, and 
discouraging the baneful intluence of tvraiiny and prejudi. e. May 
it, therefore, not be wanting in a duly thtit is enjoined b) the laws 
of God and man, and the neglect ol v\hich is the willul sai iihce of 
justice and humanity. 


Tiik Hi on Hunt. 

Mount! mount for ihclmiiting with nouket and ^peiir; 
Gall our friends to tl.e tield for the laon .s n.Mr 
Call Areiids and iikhard and .roeiie to tin N' > » f 


■ends ana ...... ....... . 

Call I’rinsloc anil e«M-l/iT anil Inina- \ an i r.I 
(> lip Skirly-('l.;iii(li, “".''.I’.',","’ 


Ride 


Call Slingcr and Allie and /)ikku[) and u},. , > 


* Names of Mulattoes, tenants on the lamb of the . to 
Bavian’s River, South Afiiea. 

t .Vneor, the track of an animal. rlHiutv of the Scotch 

X Names of Dutch-African Boors in the vitiiury 

settlement. 

§ Names of Hottentot herdbuien. 
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And Ocrt, with the^ephant-j^un on Ids shoulder— . 

Ill a perilous pinch none is better or bolder. 

In the j^orj(c of the f(lcn lie the bones of my steed, 

And the hoofs of a heifer of Fatherland’s breed : 

But mount, my brave friends, if our rifles prove true, 

We’ll soon make the spoiler his raiai^es rue. 

IIo ! — the Hottentot boys have iliscover’d his track : 

To his den in the desert we’ll follow liim back; 

But ti^diten your j* * * § irths, a^ look well to jour flints, 

For heavy ami fresh arc the villain’s foot-]jrints. 

Tliroufjh th(' roui^h ro<‘ky kloof, throu<i;h the ;rrcy sluii^gy ob>n, 
By the wild-olive brake vvlu're the wolf lias his den, 

By mountain and forest, l)y fountain and vlei, * 

We have track’d him at length to the coverts of Kei.f 
Mark that black bushy mound where the blood-hounds arehowlin;^; 
Hark ! that hoarse sidlcn sound, like the deen thunder n’rowlini;— 
’Tis his lair — ’tis bis voice' — from your s.iddles alight, 

For the bold schelm-lieast is prcjiariiu^ tor fl.i;ht.:^ 

Leave the liorses beliind — ami be still every man ; 

Let the Mullers and Bennie advance in the van; 

Keep fast in a clump; — by the yidl of yon liouud, 

The savage, I guess, will lie out with a bound. 

He comes! the tall jungle befon* him loud crashing, 

•His mane bristled fiercely, his fiery ('jes fla.shing ; 

With a roar of disdain. In* b'aps forth in his wrath. 

To challenge the foe that dare ’leaguer his path. 

He couches — aye! now we’ll have mi.schief, 1 dread; 

Quick — level vour rifles, ami aim at hi.s head 
'^I’hrust forward the spears, and unsheaf h every knifi' — § 

St. Heorge ! he’s upon us ! — Now tire, lads, for life ! 

He’s wounded ! but yet he’ll draw blood ere he falls ; 

Ha! under his paw see Bezuideidmut sprawls — 

Now, Diederik ! Christian! rij^ht in the brain 
Plant each man his bullet. — Hurra! he is slain ! 

BezuidenluMit — up, man! ’tis only a s( ratch — 

(You were always a scamp, and have met with your match — ) 
What a glorious lion! — what >inew.s — what claws! 

And seven feet ten from the tail to the jaws. 

(’ome, ofl’witli Jiis hide. Why his head’s like a bull’s ; 

(To the wise folks we’ll .semi it who lecture on skulls!) 

He has shown a good pluck, too — and after we dine, 

AVe’ll drink to his dirge, boys, a flask of good wine. 

^ T. PuiNOLi'; 


* Flci, or / a/(7, a marsh or small lake, 

f The Kei is a considerable river on the frontier of Caflferland. 

i ScJiclm, rascal, villain. 

§ The African boors all wear a short stout knife, sheathed on their 
right loin, which is used for cutting up the game they shoot, and other 
ordinary purposes ; and also for self-defence on any dangerous emergency. 
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Sketch op the History and Character or the Ja\i/ahii:s 
OF THE Turkish Empire. 

At the moment when the eyes of all Europe are turned towaiiE 
the revolution which is in progress at Constantinople, those who 
have observed, on the spot, tlie customs and institutions of the 
Ottomans, are struck by the erroneous notions which prevail in the 
western parts of Europe, and of wdiicli they meet with daily proofs 
in the journals and other works of political writers w itli repinl to tlie 
.lanizaries. 

The Janizaries of our dajs bear but a very sli^lit resemblance to 
the militia of that denomination created by Aimirath, so nnrepul, 
docile, and devoted to their chief, and who proved so fatal to the. 
Christians under the hauf^hty Mahomet II. 

As fast as Osman and his descendants extcnih'd and coiisolidatc il 
their coiKjucsts in Asia, they distrilinled a jiart of tlu' con(|nei('d 
lands into fiefs, which their favoniites and tlunr oliucrs Indd of tln'iii 
on condition of following- them to the war with a ccrt.un number of 
men, armed and maintained. itli these ((‘lalal tioop', united with 
adventurers, whom the hope of bootv and icwaids attached to the 
first sultans, those sovenugns drove tlu' ( hrisfian^ out of Asia, and 
carried the war into Europe. I'lie ( hristi.ins of that (‘p(t(h not 
having armies in any wist- liettcr organist-d, the religious fanatn ism, 
a sole command, and the c\.mi])lc of the chief, insured the victory 
to the Alusulmcn. _ 

It was not long, however, before the ^ult.ms jiercciv cd theilcfccis of 
the feudal troops, who being’ hound fo serve tor.i limited periiid only 
in each year, returned to then healths, ordes('rte<h when ihc had rea- 
son approached. They tlKUcforc felt the ueiessitv of iiiMeasing the 
number of their permanent froojis, and with this view Imiir.ith 
formed, from his young prisoners of war, a body of inlantry, uiidi r 
the name of je/n-te/io/ (new soldu-rs). 'Ihiscoips leieivid regular 
pay and rations j it was suhji’eted to a vetv scv eie dut i|dme , if 
was recruited and augmenU’d, m the seipiel, hv the iik m poiatiou ol 
a fifth of the prisoners, and of a tenth ofth.- ( Inldien .d’the ( hrisfian 
villages trihiitiry to the ( 'reseeiit. '1 liesr youths, s,,lu.edhv the 
priests of the Koran, soon forgot their paternal (reed, (n alladi 
themselves to sovereigns, who, constantly vietonoio, Heated them 
well, recompensed their devotion liberally, and connived at their 
pillage, provided they were brave. 

Down to tlie reign of Solinmn tlie " i-e, the .l oii/iiries r.uv,! the 
Ottoman power to its highest pinnacle; but, undir liis cl ( min.iti, 
i^uccessors, their diseiphne Iveeame ridaxed. J he Nnltans then 
devoting themselves to the harem, sottened by every sort o vo np- 
tnousness, delighted more in buying women and ( nmu hs than m 
paying soldiers.' The corps of .lani/arics hccame a burden to them. 
Yet not daring either to jdibbaiid it, or to deprive it oi ib privileges, 
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The Janizaries of the Turkish Empire, 

the rewards of the great services it had rendered, tliey left oif re- 
quiring from the Christians their portions of youth for recruiting it, 
and they gave })ermi'-’sion to the Janizaries, who desired to marry, 
or to follow any trade, to reside out of the barracks. They thought 
by these means to weaken this formidable body, at they same time 
tliat they drew advantage from a pitiful saving on the score of pro- 
visions, whicli were only distributed to those who were lodged in the 
barnicks ; but so(jn making a profit of the advantage of belonging 
to a privileged body, who received ])ay without being bound to any 
service, the nobles had their numerous domestics enrolled in the 
corps, and the Janizaries, who had become artisans, did the same 
in regard to their children. 

The youth of the Musulman race, whom the severity of the dis- 
cipline had kept out of tlie corps, then sought, in crowds, the honour 
of entering it as volunteers, in order to parlicip:ite in the quality, if 
not as respected the pay, at least as regarded the j)owerful protec- 
tion of sudi a body, and of its privileges, of these privileges the prin- 
cipal were, that of being the lirst military corps of the state, and tlie 
guard of the prince in the field j that of being amenable only to 
tlieir chiefs, and those chiefs to be chosen from the corps alone ; 
that to their otlicers only were entrusted the command of fortilied 
places, &c. 

The Janizaries, without foregoing any of these rights, ceased, by 
the abuses and the fdse policy of the ISultans with regard to them, 
to be a body adaiitcdforthe defence of the state, and became nothing 
more than a civic guard, composed of all the valets of the nobles, and 
artisans of the towns ; or rather a numerous corporation, turbulent, 
jealous to excess of its privileges, a burden to all classes, and for- 
midable to their sovereigns.^' Trom Hftecn to twenty thousand 
wretches who wanted the activity or the industry necessary for the 
exercise of a profession, remained, even latterly, in the barracks of 
Constantinojjle, and of the other great towns of the empire, where 


* The frequent consequences of the insurrections of the Janizaries nrc 
well Known. OMuanll. was killed in ore of their tumults. In l^'h7 
they deposed Selim 111. and dis])cr.sed the regular corps of the ISkam- 
(ijedid, by the formation of w hich that Sultan had sou^it to commence 
a reform in his dominions. The following year they burnt in his palace 
IMustapha Bairactar, become (Irand Vizier of the present Sultan Mah- 
moud, wdiom he had jdaced on the throne, because that prime minister 
had revived, under the name of Sdmnix, the Niznm-djcdlds of Selim, and 
wished to adopt the plan of reform of that sov ereign. After the death of 
Bairactar, the Scimens were massacred, being proscribed througliout the 
empire ; their barracks were burnt; the Ulemas ])ronounced their ana- 
themas agains't them, and reformers of all sorts ; and the Sultan Mah- 
moud owed Ids life, perhaps, only to the circumstance of his being with- 
out an heir. 

The moment the Janizaries deemed that they had cause to complain 
of a sultan, or a minister; as soon as any innovation seemed to threaten 
their privileges, they rose in insurrection. camp-kettles carried to 
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they performed «.e ejvsy duty of a mere guard, Thov were to Ik* 
km.wn by a d.stmp.s ung girdle. I„ other re,,, eels their ,oi,t 
and arms were not un, orm. 'I'he .fauir.aries on duty at Co,, f 
nople indMd, yre .allowed to be anued only with a sti,! • « .I 
the whole Musulman poiu.Iation, to the e<,uf;.ctio.,er l,i,n,eif , 
stantly earned ,n their g,rdle a ,,air of ,,istol, and ar-reat ,,oi.'a, ,r5 
Those who did lodge m the barraeks , |,erl»r,„ed la, sen iee wan- 
never exercised, noreven asseu.bled, and knew si, el, „f il,eiro fn e 
only as distributed to then, their .piarterly A ,-reat many of 
lives » ° “‘“-'‘I'''*'™** speculators their jiay lor their whole 


I he corps of Janizaries was divided by The oda in ll,e 
beginning was nothing more than the .soldier,' an,| h ,d onk- 
a .snial number of oflieers the ,s.„nc for all. lint as , e, la,n od,.; 
enjoyed extraordinary repniation, or e,,|,eeial |,m .leges besides 
those common to the whole bodv, it followed that .,o„„' of then, 
reckoned .as many as lo.OOi) names on their registers, whilst others 
had no more than ‘200. 

The number of Janizaries throui^hout th(‘ empirt' wlio were in ihc 
receipt of pay, amounted to about 100, ooo, upwanK of ;{(M), 0 ()i) 
Wore enrolled. Yet not\vitl).s(andin<;* all that the .Sullaiis could do 
during the late wars with the RusMans, this (•orj)>? laut'r f’unihlicd 
more than ‘2,b,(XK) men, the half of Mhiih dcM-rfed before lli(>y 
arrived at Adrianopic, altboiigli the army took mon' tliiiii a moiitb 
to go that distance which is hut a march ol .si\ and forty lioiir'y. j 

,,, present war with the (inrksjlK* 

liirkish army counted some Jani/arics; but for the three last \cars 
there had been no longer even one. 

the sSrpiarc of the Hippodrome liccaim; tiie siijnal of nnidl. Often even 
abusing the wise cnstoin, nhicli, on tiie brcakiiii^ out ol a tire, rcijuirc.s 
the onltaii, the (jrand Vizier, and tlie in-incipal incmbers of ihc Diwin to 
lepair in person to the spot, tlicy set lire to (pi.irtcrs ol tin* caplt.il, in 
to compel the Orand Seignor to come and lie.ir tlieir l onipl.tlnid 
and their menaces. .Strange mode of c\erei>ing the rii,dit of petition ! 

* There existed a nsa^e characteristic not only of (lie Janizaric'-, but 
of the whole Turkish nation. In order to l(‘(■ei^e his (piarteiJv pav eieiy 
diimzary was obliged to appear before the chief of ]ii- Wrf.’c.illid ilie 
(giver of soup,) and on ipiittini,'' this deMTiption of i idoiiel, 
he deposited, on a carpet plaeeil for tlie pnrpo'.e, what he llioii:,dit jiro- 
por to leave of his stipend. The poor /tive to the rieli, the liule to the 
great — it is a sort of homage. 

t A Turkish army is composed, Iicsldes (he J.inizaries, of femiul 
troops, a disorderly as>.emblage, rather hnrtlieiisoine*(lian UM'fid; the 
troops of Pashas, and tlie coip.s of the Smit(:(fnhs (froniier troops) which 
constitute the principal force. The Porte has also btamlinir corps of 
artillery and cavalry. Among the la.st the most eon^iderahle, that of the 
ypahis, which costs the state very dear, is no better disciplined llian the 
Janizaries. A horde of valets, of suttlers, and hi)f;,ders of all kinds, 
pretty nearly in number to the combatants, always cucumbers a Turkish 
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The guard of tlic Samljak-Sherif (the standard of the projilict,) 
was formerly confided to a certain oda. in later times, all pro- 
tended to this honour, because this sacred standard constantly ac- 
companied the (Irand Vizier j consecjuently the division with which 
it remained, was the principal body of the army. Such is the absence 
of discipline among the 'I'urks, that in one of the last campaigns, 
the Grand \ i/.ier sliutu)) in his camp at (’Jioumla with .SO,0()O men, 
wanted the power of detaching from it 5,000 to go to the distance 
of live and twenty leagues to the relief of the fortress of (Tassowa, 
attacked by the Russians, lie was obliged to levy in the imme- 
diate country itself, and merely for that single operation, a body of* 
men who dispersed as soon as they had executed it. 

Trom all this, it is manifest that a reform was indisjiensable. Sul- 
tan Vlahmoud, who bad lived in intimacy with his cousin, the unfortu- 
nate Selim III., during the )ear which elapsed between the deiiosilidii 
and death of the latter, felt sensibly its necessity ; but he felt also tli;it 
as long as the Janizaries existed, no reform was practicable. The 
Ulemas, another privileged corporation, comprising the sacerdotal 
and magisterial ollices, were scarcely less the enemies of inno\ atioii 
than the Janizaries Ihcmsehes. These two cor})orations, witlioiii 
any reciprocal love, mutually aided each other in the ])reser\ation of 
the baneful privileges which they cnjined ; the Ulemas, _ how e\er, 
being better informed, could be more easily brought over to consent 
to the reforms on which the very existence of the empire dejieiuh'd. 
It was these, and esjiecially their head, the Sheik-ul-Islam, or the 
Mufty, w’hose J'rlvas (resembling the bulls of the ancient jiopcs) 
have such an inllucncc on the Musulman ])eo])le, wdiom Vlahmoiid 
determined to gain. 'I'he opjircs.sion, besides, of the Janizaries, so 
burthensome to the other c(»rporations, and to those even ot llieir 
own body who desired to remain cpiiet when the rest were in mutiny ; 
the imminent dangers which threatened the emjiire ; the successlnl 
example of the I’asha of Kg'y|)t j these circumstances had com- 
menced in the ideas of the Turks, a revolution which Mahmoud did 
but follow. 

iNo doubt humanity shuddered at the measures which he took ; 
but those who are acipiainted with the nature of his people, will 
readily acknowledge that there was no alternative tor him between 
killing and bi'ing killed. lie has been reproached for having, as it 
were, in the face of an enemy, destroyed a force which, in the seipiel, 
he has not been able to re})lace. What has been stated above, 
])roves that it was not of a force, but of an opposition, that he got 
rid. Will his njeasure succeed ? This ipiestion is too com[)lieated 
for us to pretend to sidve it. To have an army, linances are rcipn- 
sitc 5 to have linances, an administration is indispensable. All tin? 
has yet to be formed j and what i.s worse still, has to be introduced 
in exchange for existing abuses. Rut what ajipears indisputable is 
that there was no other way of commencing the reform than by 
the destruction of the corps of Janizaries. 

# 



Voyage undertaken from India in JSearcii or Lv Pi:u(u sk. 


At the present moment, from the interest mIhcIi (’;i])iain Dillon 
has excited in the public mind le^ju'ctiiii;- the fate of the unrorln- 
nate La Lerouse, it will be ai;reeable to tnir readers lo lu* fiiinislied 
with such facts as may serve to ilirow H)nu‘ li^lit upon a subji'ct 
which lias deeply interested the most enli^hteiu'd men in Mnrope. 

therefore hasten to lay before them such iMt'oiiiialion as \\eha\e 
•!i('en able to obtain. W hen D’Kiitreeasleaux letl Ibesi , (h'jxiolions 
had been obtained, statiiii.*; that the nali\es of the \dmiiallj Isles 
had been seen clothed m the uniform of the I'reneh na\) ; no 
clisco\ery of the kind was ho\ve\ in* made, nor aii\ soil of elh'cts 
found amongst them when the luchcrdif and nim r reached 
that part of their destination. 

That nothing was aceomiilished maybe f^alherc'd; c'rrors in 
judgment and supineiu'ss, api)oar ihrcMighout, m the adoi)lioii ol any 
plan, when thc'y reaelu'd the toeiis ol then obsercalioiis , it is 
amusing to read, that Mhenwer the) went, (hey had moie the dri'ud 

of Anthropophagi, or tb ' ghosts ot sudi, m the ab^csKc' ol oiIut 

jihantoms. Additions to Natnial History oeeiijiied the piiiuipal 
jKjrtion of time j li\mg geoi;ra|)hieal jiositioiis, and m.iking experi- 
ments diverted the Mxjiedition Irom the' giaiul (‘bjeet ol its ic'soan h, 
and the indirect and timid maniuT oi apjaoaehii'u, the' islands and 
shoals in the known track of the foimc'r intiepid na\ igaior, was 
least likely by any chance to h'ad to adiscoveiy ol his late. 

\Miat, for instance, could be (‘\peeled liom a .second visit to Ihe 
same part of the Admiralty islands > \fter nav igaling round New 
Ireland and New (ininea to ( cram, thence round New Holland t.) 
the Capeot New Zealand, and thence to d'ongatab(»o, the nearest oi 
the Society Islands, taking only a view of the whole at a cautious 
di.stance ? 


D’Entrecasteaux w;is expresslv diieetc'd to survey the wcst( rii 
shore of New Caledonia; he dic'l not do so, neilhcT did he v mI Hie 
llrauipton Shoals, more immediately m La I’eroiise s ti.a w u n, m 
all ])r(jbability, he gave up the idc'a, as he had hinted a uii;. it < o, 
and not visit the Ericndly isles, but keep his eour-e ha . c w » nrua 
and La Louisado. Erom Toiigataboo. D Lntreeasleanx snied vvest 
for the island of Eraiioan ; in this situation hr was at Hu- loot c; an 
equilateral triangle, distanrioO mdes Irom the ceulrr ot the > 

Hebrides, or the iireat ( ^el,•ule,, a. '"g I'!'’' ' 

c.-illed)he group, of wbieli Aialie..lo and ' 'M''"'" V ' ’ 

form part; and eipially dislajil, due wesl. " .1 ,.1,,'.. i.',. 

Island of rook, at the u..,lh he.ul of \eu ( .','l 

Peered, came to an anelior, and lemained ti<»m I""! ' 

10, 179^ 1„ the nieauwhile, instead ot eeeku.g La 1 eroust, hy 
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exploring the cluster of islands which stretch to the north of Cale^ 
donia and to the westward instead of getting to the west side, where 
possibly some vestiges might have been discovered, he remained 
stationary, until a double canoe arrived, having on board seven men, 
and one woman, speaking tlie language of the Friendly Islands, who 
reported tlieinselvcs to have come one day’s sail from the eastward. 
This canoe was found to be planked with varnished or ])ai]ited 
wood j upon this the conjecture is built that it might have been 
part of the wreck of La Ferousc’s ships, but they must have been 
more than one day at sea, if they came from the IMalicolo group, on 
the line of the described triangle, 2 oO miles distant. Instead of the* 
genius of D’Entrecasteaux leading him to due reflection, or to act 
in any manner upon this accidental circumstance, he suffered the 
canoe to depart to the westward f»)r another island, where they said 
the planks had been found, and promised to return with additional 
information. 

In the journal of this expedition mention is made, while passing; 
away time, that M. Duvelle had his sword stolen by the natives ; 
and on another occasion, when M. Iloulanvoir was engaged in 
making astronomical observations, a native snatched up and ran 
away with his sword, the scabbard and belt of which were after- 
wards found suspended over a grave at an adjoining hamlet. 

It does not appear that any conference was held, or detennina- 
tion made, what course should be adojitcd on leaving the north ( iid 
of New Caledonia j the group of islands as well as the western 
coast, was abandoned, altliough their instructions were particular, 
not to omit exjdoring those parts ; neither did they reconnoitio 
licaiipre islands, although so near them. Had they taken a north- 
east course two days, tiieMalicolo group might have been survewd, 
how unfortunate not to have done so. 

The Expedition steered to the nortli-west, and on the third day 
made Moulin Island and the Uuon grouj), named after the Captain 
of the Kspcrance, which they were before acijuainted with. From 
this a north course was made for Egmont Island, Santa Cruz, and 
the east end of New (Jeorgia 5 leaving this on the ‘2(jth June to t.iKc 
a view of the Arsacides, or land of 8urville j from Cape Orient.il of 
the Arsacides, to (.’ape Deliv erance on the east end of La Louisadn, 
a few days elapsed, they made the latter on the F2th July. Hern 
D’Entreeastreaux repeated the remark of the strength of the current, 
which invariably jnit him a head of his reckoning, when running 
to the westward. He sailed again for the Admiralty Isles, where, 
we believe, he paid the debt of nature 3 and thence the ship pro- 
ceeded homeward. 

• La Louisade was decidedly the coast that D’Entrecasteaux oni;lit 
to have examined, in order to lind those he was sent in search of, a'- 
it formed the terminating object nearly, which La Ferouse had Kept 
in view, conformably to the line he had drawn -on quitting Botany 
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Bay. We are unable to discover that D’Entrecasteaux or any one 
else, has ever since pursued that track ; therefore, iipoii rcN ie\vin.- 
and comparing notes, we are inclined to believe tlii.s la^t mentional 
quarter, or between it and New (hiinea, now to l)e the hviiiw tmuh 
if not the final destiny, of these ho|)cless and lamented \mat:er^' 
or of that portion which are said to have built a ve.s.sel at I’aioii’ 
and were not again heard of. 'fhey in all jirobabilit) followed lla* 
example of Captain Bligh, and endeavoured to reach lhed)uteh set- 
tlement of Timor. The circumstance, as related by the Lascar, 
whom Martin liuchart left behind at Tueoj)ia, that'many of the 
inhabitants of the Malicolo group speak the i'reneh language, is 
possible, allowing him to be capable of dl^tll)guislling i1 ; his 
testimony from experience, is, howe\er, good enough to warrant 
the belief that he well knew what coi^titnted the inatenaL of a 
wreck. Several ships have altogether disappeared after lea\ iiig this 
in search of sandal wood at the Fejee Mauds, that might have taken 
a route through the New llelirides, expecting there also to meet 
with thatarticlc of trade for the China maikct. Whether the sword- 
handle in Cajitain Dillon’s possession bi' ideuticallv that of La Pt‘- 
rouse, or belonging to those we have alluded to, if serves to establish 
the point that a eommunicatioii is k<'pt up oeeasionally hy ( aiioes to 
and from islands remotely situated, as tlie sword handh' wliieh 
eame last from Turcopia was broiiglit from tin' IMalicolos, whicli is 
eqiii-distant from the north end of Now' Caledonia, upon a course 
that may be kept either way, by flie steadiness (*t iheprev ailing south- 
east winds, and the tramjuil state of tin* ocean, while tin* general 
clearness of the atmosphere enables the islanders m this p.irt of (he 
Pacific to perform long vo\ ages with a degre(‘ of eertainlv, aided 
by the view of the heavens, where the eomjiass is wanting. 

Neither M. Bougainville, wlio was at Lepei's Island, the central 
one of the New Hebrides, in l/GH, nor Captain Cook in 177.1, who 
passed through the whole range, gives a cliaiaeter ot the people to 
justify the idea, that their maimers are of a teroeioiis or iiihospitahle 
description) supposing them to be otherwise, thereloie, had f>a 
Perousc really suffered shipwreck here, from the natural re^onrd s 
of a Prenehman’s mind so proverbially evincetl under lalaniily, we 
venture to assert that further attempts would have been made by Ike 
survivors to regain Port Jackson, or some neater ‘.taiioii ti; il, and 
that it is next to impossible that the jiartios in (juestioii would have 
quietly remained at the New Hebrides for so long a jienod, even 
though no ship had tonehed there. 

Bougainville mentions having found on the sea-bcadi buried 
under the sand, at Bouka Island, one of the .\rsa( ides part id a jdate 
of lead, with marks of having been torn fiom llu' nails that allixed 
it to some particular spot ; there remained ot the inscription ; 

‘ bor’d here 
kk Majesty’s.’ 

1>I 


Oriental Herald, Fol. 15. 
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Now, whether an-chored here his Britann-ick or Caihol-ick 
Majesty’s ship is immaterial, as it is equally customary to leave 
these mementos in both languages. 

This plate was found in 1788, but as Bougainville found it out of 
its place, it demonstrates our previous position, that certainty is not 
to be attached as to where such a relic might have been originally 
left, from tlie spot where it was found. 

But to set on foot so praiseworthy an endeavour — to rescue La 
Perouse and his gallant companions, should any of them be still 
alive, is highly praiseworthy. 

The*interest excited by (’aptain Dillon’s present voyage in search 
of this immortal navigator, is of no ordinary kind. It appears that 
Captain Dillon has in his suite a Piussian, of the name of Martin 
Huehert, who wa-' for some time a resident in the Sandwich Islands, 
the scene of the Brsearcli's destination, who is also a very intelli- 
gent man. VVe shall be all expectation until the return of Captain 
Dillon, which we understand may take place in four or live months, 
'fhe long residence of Martin Buchert on the island, it is said, made 
him intimately ac(|uainted wilh the customs of the Malicolans } and 
as his account may l)e viewed as accurate and attractive, we are of 
opinion that there cannot be any great risk in am])lifying upon so 
interesting a theme. 

Captain Dilhju was anxious to glean all the particulars he could 
concerning the Malicolans, and he closely (jucstioned the Tucopians 
about them, d’lie peojde of 'I'ucopia asserted that their neighbours 
were not cannibals that when an enemy falls into their hands he is 
immediately killed : his body is then de])osited in sea water, and 
kept there until the hones an* perfectly bare. The skeleton is then 
taken up, the bones of the extremities scraped and cut into various 
forms to point arrows and spears. 

'Pile arms of the iMalicolans consist of heavy clubs, spears, and 
bows and arrows 5 they poison the latter with a kind of reddish 
gum, extracted from a species of tree jieeuliar to the Malicolos ; 
when a man is wounded by a poisoned arrow in the limbs, the part 
is (piickly cut out, and his life is sometimes saved : but if the wound 
hajipens to be in the body, where it cannot be easily excised, be re- 
signs himself (piietly to death without complaint, though he fre- 
(piently lingers for four or live days in the most excruciating agony. 

'I'he Malicolans dilfcr from almost all the other islanders in the 
.South Sea : they are as black as negroes, with their short woolly 
hair too, and resemble them in their features : their religjon also is 
different. The jieople of Tucopia informed Captain Dillon, that in 
every village in the IMalicolos there is a house dedicated to the 
Deity. \t the principal chajiel the skulls of all the people who 
were killed bck'iiging to the ship that grounded at Whanoo are still 
preserved : the people of Ihicopia, unaccustomed to the sight of 
human bones, avoided as much as possible going near the sacred 
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hotiso where the skulls had been offered, duriiig their stay on the 
island. 

The Tucopians themselves are an extremely mild and inoffensive 
race, hospitable and generous, as their reception of Buchert and a 
lasear sufficiently proves. They never had direct communication 
with any ship before the Hunter, in ISld ; but Diey said that a very 
long time before the appearance of the Hnntt r, a slop, the first they 
had ever seen, came in sight of the island, Inch tlu ) imagined con- 
tained evil spirits, coining to destroy them. A boat was lowcreil 
down from the ship, which approaclicd tlic shore, but th(') assembled 
in full force to ojipose the landing, and brandislicd tlieir weapons ; 
the people in the boat made several alteinpts to land, but without 
effect, and returned to the ship, whuh ininicdiatcly got under W’cigh, 
and was soon out of sight, to the great jo\ of tlic ’l'uco]iians. ( aj)- 
tain Dillon supposes tliat this ship was the liunrdL in IJDS, Nome 
H'ars afterwards, a canoe, and four men, was drifted to Tiu'opia 
from Rotuma or the (ireiuillc Island of tlic I’aiulora, a distance of 
40‘0 miles } these visitors were infoinied of tlic a])pcarance of the 
vessel with evil spirits, but the Itotumans iiiidccci\((l them, and told 
them that they had fre(iuentl) such in Kotuma, and that tar 
from driving them away, the\ slunild have welcomed them, as 
instead of evil spirits tin' people on lioard were good men trom a 
distant country who would give them eutlei v and l)e;l(l^ , the Hun- 
ter was the next vessel that caiiu' in sight of 'fii('o|>ia, and they 
were very glad when they saw her. 


Some of the customs of the 'i’uci'pian^ are very singular. ( ap- 
tain Dillon was surprised at the nuinlKT ot iemalcs on '1 ucojiia, as 
it was at least treble that of the males upon imiuiry be foimd that 
all the male children, except llie two eldest, are sliangled the mo- 
ment after their birth. Ihc reason they assign for this (ruel jioliey 
is, that if they were allowed to livi* the pojmlation ol tlieir hllle 
island is so dense that its produce could not Mipp<»rt tin in all. I iico- 
pia is only seven miles in circnintercnee, hut the soil is \ eiy liixnrianl, 
yet there generally is a scarcity of jirovisions. 1 bey live ebielly on 
vegetable food, having neither hogs nor jionllry, wliidi are l}oth so 
plentiful on the other islands. 'I'lu-y at one time had ijolli, but they 
were voted common i.nisaiiecs niid exterminated by general (on- 


sent j the hogs destroyed thc.r jdanlaiions of yams, sw-eet potatoes, 
taras, and bananas; these araJ the Ineadtrmt aiahoioanuts, with lis g 
are what they subsist on, hut owing to tin* di ep water round t it* 
island lish is by po means plenlilul. liueliert (omplairied minh ot 
the forced abstemiousness of his fare, for the first eleven years 
of his- stay at Tucopia, he never tasted animal tood, c\( < pt now an 
then a little tish. An English w haler, w hit li toueln d iIktc, about a 
year before the St. Patrick, -ujiplied him witii tw o or three It as s 
of pork after his long fast, which it will readily lie liehcvcd lie 
relished exceedingly. 


2 I 2 
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The island is governed by one principal Chief, witli several petty 
ones, who act as magistrates : they live very peaceably, and never liave 
any wars among themselves or with their neighbours 5 this probably 
may be attributed to their Pythagorean diet. Hut it docs not re-strain 
an intuitive propensity for thieving, and though the punishment in 
case of detection is very severe, the lower classes often rob each 
other’s gardens and plantations. If the thief is caught, he is carried 
before one of the cliiefs, and, if convicted, his property and ground 
are forfeited to the individual he has robbed. 

A plurality of wives is allowed j the marriage ceremony is curious. 
When a man wishes to take a wife, he first politely consul! s the 
lady he has placed his alTeetions on, and if she consents, and her 
parents agree, he sends three or four of his male friends to tvike her 
away by force,* tis it were. lie then sends presents of mats and 
provisions to the relations of the bride, and invites them to a feiot 
at his house, which usually lasts for two days, 1 hey are very ])ar- 
ticular as to the faithfulness of married women 5 if caught sinning, 
she and her inamorato are put to death by the husband or his frieiuis 
There is no restraint jilaced on the inehnations of single females at 
all: Widows are not permitletl to tiike a second husband. 

When a child is born, the hauak' friends of the father and mother 
assemble, and bring jiresents to the nouvcUc (‘Vcouchc'c ; all tlu' 
female children are allowed to live. 

When a Native dies, his friends come (o his house, and, with 
much ceremony, roll him carefully uj) in a new mat, and bury him 
in a deep hole, prepared near his dwelling. It is a very curious, and 
to those who disbelieve in the ri'-ai>pearanee of departed spirits, an 
unaccountable fact, that the belief is universal among the inhabitants 
of the South Sea Islands, and they surely could not have imbibed 
the idea from the old world. In Tueopia there is a large building, 
called in their language 'The Spirit Home,’ set ajiart for the use 
of disembodied spirits : they are sujiposed to reside in this build- 
ing 5 on the approach of bad w'cather and thundiT and lightning, 
which alarm the islanders e\trcmelv , tliey Hock to the Spirit lloibc. 
and remain tliere while the storm continues, making offerings of 
kava-root, cocoa-nuts, and other eatables. They imagine the storm 
is caused by the presiding spirit, who, when he is displeased, goe^ 
to the top of the highest land in the island and manifests his wrath 
by raising a temiiest. When he is appea'^ed by the offerings, he re- 
turns to the ‘ Hall of Ghosts.’ 

Their mode of cooking is common, we belicve,to almost all barbar- 
ous nations. A circular hole is made in the earth, about one foot in 
depth and three in diameter. Into this hole they put a quantity of 
fire-wood, and when it is pretty well burnt, throw on it a number 
of small black stones, about a quarter of a pound m weight. 'Hiese 


Tills is exactly similar to the Persian custom. 
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soon become red liotj and as the fuewood iscons\uncd tliey fall Into 
the excavation, are levelled over the lower parts and sides, and 
covered neatly with e;rcen leaves or ^ra^s not apt to eateh lire on 
the.se again are jdaced the vains, i)icad fruit, sweet potatoes or 
whatever is to be cooked ; thiee or four tier of leave.s ate ])ut over 
the food, and the new earth dug oiu ot the hole is thrown over all, 
and well beat down, and smoothed with a paddle, so as to jirevent a 
particle of heat e.sca[)ing. In about an hour the day is scraped ofl* 
and the provisions come out nicel) b.iked and remarkably clean. 
The inhabitants of each house havi' an oven of this sort prejiared 
every evening, and at sunset make a heaitv meal if there is any 
thing left it is reserved for the ne\t moiniug’s hri'akfast — if there 
be nothing they make a very slender hieakfasl on a eoeoa-nut or a 
few plaintaiiis. 

The Tiicopian.s are of a. bright eopjier colour and use the betel 
nut and chunaui. 'fhey nsemlile the iiiliabitaiils of 'I'ongatalioo in 
stature and colour, and also those of the \iiiito, the ( lieirv Island 
of the I’andora j they aie exeeedmglv t leaii in their jieisoiis, and 
hatlic several times in the day, in fine, eh'ar, liesh-water livuh'ts, of 
which there arc many in tiie island. 'I heieaNo is one Iresli-water 
lake on the .south side of the island, of great dejitli, on which there 
are generally many wild fowl. 

The only craft the 'J'iieo[)ians havi* aie small canoes that will not 
carry more than six men in a sea-wu) , thev coiiiuic (heir voyages 
to Aiiuto Island, about sixty miles to wiiulwaid, and Maliei'lo, about 
sixty leeward. Dining llie moiitlv' ol l)ei'embei,,laiiuaiv, I’ebiuary, 
and March, the iiortli-wi'st wind j)ievails ;il 1 iicopia, w ith lii'av y 
rains, thunder, and lightning "llii'' 1 ajitam Dilioii supposes to be 
the north-west monsoon, whieli prev iiils in llie Ihmd.i seas during tin* 
same months ; it blows with great violence. (xizctlr. 


Tin: Coxsi Mriivi:. 

You should have seen that fair lonii ere ’Iwas faded, 

^ oil should have mark’d the him- Idoom < re it fled. 
And you had own’d that sorrow ne’er bad shaded 
A lovelier brow, or bow’d a biigliter head 
You .should have lieanl that voice in edadnos Htarincs 
Like the sweet skylark’s, to the iiUM-nin- sky; 

You should have hekrd at ev it- vesper pminng 

In strain, -thou had’st deem’<l <le-eended seiaplis nigh. 

But yet ’tis .sweet to gaze, in -pite ^ 

Of form, and tint, and voice, she s loveU -till . 
Lovelier, perchance, in that all-a.nted meekne-,- 
That resignation to the Lternal’s will 
Then vvheig in youth’s gay pri<le and beauty’s glory, 

She join’d the dance, ami warbled lu the song, 

For now a ripening seraph is bt-fore ye. 

Whose stay ou this dark earth cannot be long. 
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Babylon. 

How is Babylon become a desolation amonp tlic nations ^—Jer. 50, v. 23. 

O’er the proud towers of Babylon, 

B'oo and destruction drear, 

Uiilook’d for, suddenly came d(nvn. 

And mocked each dreainiiu( seer; 

IMvsterious writiiu^ ha<l imroU’d 
The dounfal of her throne, 

The doom of other lands he told. 

He could not read his own. 

Fallen arc her halls, her palaces. 

The chambers of her kind's. 

And left a howling wildernc.ss, 

Where the ni^dit demon sin/,Ls : 

Here lies, to desolation fiiven. 

All that was lu'icht and fair; 

The tower, ‘ whose top should reach to heaven!’ * 

Its relics moulder there. 

From a^^e to a/^e her stream hath kept 
Its joyous course aloiuj ; 

Its banks, as when the Hebrews wept, 

Are echoless to sorin' : 

And he who askrul the captive’s lay 
Of (dd, by ‘ Babel’s stream,’ 

Is now as desolate as they. 

His laiul, like thcii*’s, a dream. 

For, lo ! Heaven’s cleaviiin- curse foreshewn. 

Hath swejit the jicojiled land ; 

Chaldea’s pride, niul Salem’s throne, 
llaAc felt an erpial hand : 

But, Judah I yc‘1 shall happier days 
Break on that ni<;ht of thine. 

And brii^hter than tlic noontble blaze 
d’liy eveninj]^ star shall shine. 

But o’er that city of the day, 
d'lu! hojie of morniiur never 
Shall dawn ; a home for beasts of prey 
For ever and for ever : 

Never to hear man’s busy hum, 

Nor echo to his tread, 

Bdiile Desolation walks the dumb 
Drear city of the dead ! 

Here, where in pride the monarch dwelt. 

Where slaves their homage paid, 

While to the sun the Rlagian knelt, 

And the Chaldean praved : 

Alike the sunshine and the cloud, 

^ The calm, the tempest’s sweep. 

No ray so bright, no voice so loud, 

To break that iron sleep. H. W. J. 

Liverpool Mercury. 


* Genesis, 11, 4. 
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■ Courg Territory — FAcphant Travellnii ^ — / isil to ih, 
Bujf'dloc^ (lud Tigris. 

No. V. 


About six o’clock in the morning, (Mardi 1‘2.) an clcpii.ml w.is 
brought to convey me to the capital oftlic |{.ij.ili of Mnmih , ami I 
was soon roused by the sound of liis l,iri;c Ih‘ 11> 'I'ln- mimic ol 
these was deep toned and harnionioiis, one being tiiiu-d a itiiid lower 
than the other. They may he lieard at coimidci.ihlc dmiaiuc, ami 
produce a pleasing elfect among the woihK. 'I’lie niilit\ of Him 
ornament sutticiently accounts for it', adoption, 'I’lie In lU m'Ui' io 
keep a party together, which accident iniglit otlieiwme ^epaiau in 
the interminable forests of these pait^, and tlnw nnml l)c i -pm lally 
useful when one of these valuahh' animaK escape'' liom lim ni.mli i 
and re-enters his native labyrinths. On rising. I lomid the weal her 
cold, and a thick fog on the prcceeding moinnig olm. iiud Ihc \ lew 
As .soon as I had taken breakfast, I set out, ai compaiiied l)\ iiianv 
more attendants than before, and by one of (lie subailais, wnli wlioin 
I had become ticipiainted the niglit beton'.aml who w.m inoniiltd in 
the same manner as myselt. hrom \ iiajapelia, oni ond did noi 
differ much in character from that which I had been lM\clliin; in 


the after part of the preceding da\ , that m to sav, n pa-std ou i 
hills and down dale.s, .sometimes hanging on the snh'- cil nionnl.inm, 
sometimes treading narrow defiles, beautifulK wooded all al.mg.and 
occasionally opening into well-cultivated xalliW". \o v'h< do aiiiam- 
could po.ssibly be used in any part of (ouig, bom the cMicmc nai- 
rowness and precipitous steepness ot main p.nis ol the wa\ im 
is sometimes so much inclined, that in order to enable (Ik- Iimu I < i 
to pass at all, steps have been formed b\ huge tiees livid .k io.' I k 
I> ath. The elephant, notwithstanding hm apparent tiiiu iddnn 

goes up and down tliese with great eii>e , aiidiH.iu «,iIi 

which he steps, feeling with his trunk ctcri 'innii. ni 'Knin ih n i.' 
suspects to be loose before he venture^ to pl.n e m loot on ii n 
motion does not become impleasantlv rough, even in tin imo ( i 
ficult places. On the contrary, hm weight m '.o pc r i c i v m ' 
on the other three legs, whilst he is |K)sing tin omt i, c ' 

through the exertion so .slowly, ih.il one Mniietiims ima^ 
has stopped altogether. 

The attention to Kuropean Iratcllcrs , Kissing ''''' 

of Courg’s territories has idrcndy , g i,, 

it was shown by my being presented wit i mi ‘‘ 
the villagers on my way, whilst amongs “ ^ .itnms -uul m ;me 

person whose business it was to carry "''“'’I’g’ n’.lj „n. ai,j 
for my refreshment. These were, from time to time, ollcrcd mt. 
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the pease, which arc here are exotic, were evidently supposed to be 
a delicate fmit intended to be eaten raw. My civility was somewhat 
put to the test when a large handful was placed in my lap j for al- 
though I could manage two or three pods, yet with so large a 
supply I was like the pilgrim in the fable, and much wished ‘ the 
liberty to boil iny pease.’ 

After travelling about nine miles, we came to a broad river, run- 
ning between the mountains. Its clear and limpid stream reflected 
the w'oods rising from its banks, and doubled the charms of the sur- 
rounding scenery Me descended a tremendous steep to enter it, 
and found that it was not above live feet, though we perceived by 
tlic marks on its banks that, like all the rivers of India, it was liable 
to sudden flushes. Our elephants would have fotind no difficulty in 
crossing it, even in its swollen state, as they are very expert swim- 
mers. On ascending a sti’l more perpendicular pass on the opposite 
bank, w’e came to a gate way at the to[), and then arrived at a small 
bungalo. This was a resting-place purposely erected by the Kajah’s 
orders, and consisted of a raised mud floor, with a thatched roof, 
supported on a few wooden posts around, while a mat-work was 
fixed on the outside of these which could be removed at pleasure. 

Here again a rural repast was offered me, and a profusion of jiine 
ajiples, rose apples raspberries, plantains, guavas, oranges, 
w’ere laid out on a scarlet doth spread on the floor. Among these 
fruits 1 observed two kinds which 1 had never before seen ; the one 
resembled in shape jind taste the hips, or fruit of the dog-rose, of 
England, while the other looked like a snnill sloe, and had a mealy 
and insipid taste. At this station, which was a half-way house, pre- 
parations W'cre made for proceeding to the capital.- Tw'o fresh 
elephants were in waiting for the subadar and myself, and there were 
a new set of boys for my palampiin. Although by imitating my 
companion I had learned to ride in a tolerably easy position, shorten- 
ing the stirrups and sitting well back, yet the width of the seat had 
stretched my legs to a painful degree, and to relieve them I now 
jircfcrred the palan([uin. After riding in it for six miles w^e came to 
a very steep pass which made it difficult for the boys to descend, so 
that I again mounted my elephant. This beast was much larger 
than the last, and his pad was better stuffed; I shifted my posi- 
tion, by sitting sideways, as on a pillion, and found a great re- 
lief in this way. At length, after several miles of hilly woods, w^e 
reached a village, and then a fortified gateway, at the bottom of a 
mountain. Tassing through, w^c wound up its side by a tolerably 
well-made but steep road, in some places as terrific as the celebrated 


* This must not be confounded with the English word boy. It is, I 
believe, of Tcloogoo origin, and signifies a carrier or porter ; probably 
the term bOy, used to Native servants of all descriptions and ages, is thu.s 
derived, since the palanquin-bearers in most parts do much or the work 
about the house. 
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Venman Mawr, in North Wales, except, indeed, that the ^kle of the 
precipices were in general co\ ered w itli thick wood. 'I'lie \ iew fumi 
,the top was magniticent, wooded mountains boiiiidcdthe hoii/no lui 
all sides, and an extensively culti\ ated \ .dle\ appeared hmcatli. W'e 
now passed through a second fortilied gate\\a\, and (j\era hridjic 
across a deep ditch. These were the outworks on li»c aj;proaeh to ilu* 
town of Madckery, whirh we reached after cro'^snig a clear o|)cu 
space and descending a slight hill. 'I'his town is of a respectable si/e, 
and may, perhaps, contain 7000 or sooo inliabitaiiis , the houses 
are built of mud, but are covered with tiled roofs. After passing 
the fort, a well-built and })erfeetly new scpiare fortilicatioii, on an 
elevated natural pLitform, and leaving an extensive elepliaiit stable' 
on our rightj'we entered a spacious orange garden, and thus ap- 
jiroached a spacious mansion which the Itajah’s brotiier built exclu- 
sively for the accommodtitiou of Kuroj>ean visitors. It was about 
three o’clock, and 1 found, on being ushered into the (cntie room, 
a long table spread, with a very handsome Kuiopean rcjiast, exclu- 
sively for my entertainment. The dishes were all dn'sscd in good 
.style, and there was no want of excellent beer and Madeira wine. 
Whilst 1 was partaking of this good cheer, snllieieiit m ipiantityfor 
twenty jieoplc, three or four servants came in with hani)iers on their 
lieads, wliich 1 was informed were tilled with delicacies, that the 
Rajah sent, with Ids compliments from liis own table. 'I’liis was 
spread over the board as a second (oursc. I he dislies vv ere all 
excellent, but very ricli, consisting ot nee dumplings, p.meaKes ot 
rice and sup’;ar, dilferent kinds ot jiastry, and sweetmeats, tiirncs 
of the most liigh-ilavourcd and delicious kind, fiicd jicasc, plan- 
tains, and messes looking like lliiiimicry. (>1 trmts, pnic appli's, 
guavas, oranges, citrons, raspberries, rose ajiph's, almoiuls. aiul 
raisins. When 1 liad satisfied my appcUti' and my curiosity with 
this variety, I signitied my desire to pay the Rajali a visit ; and 
asau elephant and palaiujuiu waited mv orders, my wishes were 
soon executed. We now again advaiieed towards the fort, where, 
after passing two gates and a court-yard, < lowded with atteiid.mts, 
1 found myself in a handsome and spacious Mpiarc. Of this, one 
side was formed by tboUajali’s paUu e. and the walls r.t the fort with 
dilTerent ofliees, made up the rest. M e aj)j>roacli<'d tu gr.iru cn 

trance in the centre of the buildmg, and, nmnuting f.»uror In c steps 
under a portico, advanced into a saloon crowded with niiisif i.ms aiK 


singers. 

The Rajah met me as 1 entered, .Miook me eoidi-iHy by tin band, 

and led me into a side apartment, looking towards th.> sipiarc. Jlcre 

we both took our seats, and bis .son, a youth of 

was placed in a chair at my side. Refore us there w.is a i * 

covered with green baize, and on it a desk, a so > » 

with a sfibre, in a tine gilt sheath, and a sled- lea ec 

Rajah spoke to me by an interj»reter, and after infiuirmg 

Mysore Resident’s health, the length of my journey, and o 
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other such questions, he sent for a very handsome doubled-bawelled 
gun, which, as well as the gilt sword, he assured me, was the work 
of a Native of Courg, who was then standing in the room, lie had 
good reason to boast of this mechanic, for the gun could not, on the 
minutest inspection, be distinguished from one of Manton's that 
served as a pattern, and the gilding of the scabbard and ornament on 
the blade was exquisitely linished. My interpreter did not under- 
stand English very well, and I requested permission to explain my- 
self in the Tamil language. Another person was immediately sent 
for, and the conversation became more familiar. I made known 
that I had some accjiiaintancc with Hindoo works, and that I had 
turned my attention to the study of Sanscrit. The Hajah seemed 
somewhat incredulous, and begged that I would pronounce a word, 
sending at the same time for two of his Ikahmin priests. It is 
scarcely to be imagined the pleasure he seemed to feel, when I re- 
peated to him a sloka or two in his praise ; no sooner had his pun- 
dits explained the meaning, than, staring with astonishment, he 
burst into a tit of laughter. He then asked me my age, and seemed 
to think it impossible that 1 should have learned so much .since I 
was bornj for, being (piite unacciuainted with the Sanscrit himself, 
and accustomed to consider it as the summit of human wisdom to 
attain a knowledge of it, his wonder was the natural etfeet of Ins 
ignorance. 

He then jocularly adverted to his son, as fond of j)lay and inatten- 
tive, which gave me an opportunity of (pioting some stanzas in praise 
of learning. As these were out of the ^ lIeto])adesha, a l)ook not known 
in this part of India, the pundits themselves were at a loss to con- 
ceive where 1 bad learned them, and I rose much in their estimation 
from that circumstance. In this way we })assed about an hour, 
while music and singing were going on in the anti-chamber. I 
have mentioned that the room in which we were seated looked into 
the square, and, being on the ground-floor, it was on a level with 
it, so that when the blind was oi)cn we were close to the people (ni 
the outside, 'I'he Rajah now gave some orders, and two wild buf- 
faloes were dragged into the area, by ropes fastened to their horns, 
at each end of which about ten men were placed. It was explained 
to me that these animals were too young to fight, but that combats 
were frequently exhibited here for the Rajah’s entertainment. After 
I had sufficiently admired their size, which was more than double 
that of the domestic breed, and equal to that of the largest bull, 
they were led away. Enormous skeletons, heads of full grown buf- 
faloes were also brought to show to what an enormous size these 
young ones would in time attain. The next exhibition was of two 
royal tigers, brought by ropes in the same way, but with much less 
caution than the buffaloes, for when they arrived before the window, 
the ropes were slackened, and they lay down very quietly. 

This was showing a confidence in their good temper, which, as we 
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were within two yards of them, I could have foregone the pleasure 
of witnessing, for I recollected to have hoard iny friend mi\ , that 
when he paid the Rajah a visit, the same thing was done, and Oneof 
the animals jumped into the window. AVhen we had seen enough 
of them, they were also dragged away, but with con^iderabU' ditU- 
culty and much roaring, for although they were not at all irritated, 
they did not seem to like the being forced to move, and llierefore 
hung back upon their collars, and clung to the ground with a forec* 
that twenty men with dillienlty overcame. It was by this time 
when torch-bearers and lights being ranged on ench vi(UM)f the win- 
dows, a concourse of dancing girls nc\t aj)peared. 'I'here w'ere about 
twenty of them all dressed in white, and with gold belts round the 
wjiist. As I am rather short-sighted, and they were full ten yards 
distant, I could not distinguish their features, ore\en the ornaments 
of their dress, but I could perceive, from atoinpaiison of their height 
with that of two or three standing behind, tiiat they weie all little 
girls ofalmo.st ten years of age. They <‘o.i1inned dancing during 
the remainder of my visit, though the Hajah paid not the least at- 
tention to them. It was ludicron-^ enough to see llu'in moving in 


the grave style of a Hindoo minuet to tlu* tiuu' of ‘ .Mollv put the 
kettle on,’ and some popular airs which flu' muMcians had learned 
to play out of com[)liment to European^. Onr conversation turned 
on Hindoo literature and mythology, and as I had piir|)os(‘ly placi'd 
Moor’s Hindoo I’antheon into my palaiujnin, the Hajah was much 
amused by the subjects there engraved. 1 had also with me a small 
gilt pocket compass, and after pur|M)bely infrodiiciiig the subject of 
shipping, 1 spoke of the method of guiding vcsscU, and pointed out 
the virtues of the magnet. 'J'his, tin' Hajah seemed luaer to have 
heard of, but when I had sufliiienlly ralMul his curiosity, I produced 
the compass. Of course the utmost a^toni-hmcnl was (‘\cited by it, 
and the greatest delight when 1 iiresentcd it as an instiument which 
would always serve to distinguish the cardinal jioints, a ipiiility of 
no small importance to a Huidoo, who constantly reijuircs to know 
them for the performance of various ceremome'^. I prolonged my 
visit for a reason above mentioned, until I vvas permitu-d to take my 
leave, at about half past seven oVloek, the lime ot Hoosa, or the 
ceremony of the anointment ot the idol, atwhnli the Haja i was 
about to assist in person. He was dressed in a liHe-e gown o ( ar 
colored calico, with a tippet or cape of bhuk .ilk, trimmed wit i a 
thin edging of fur, made up to the tliroat and lal ing ovi r us 
shoulders. The cuffs of his sleeves were also of dark silk and fur • 
on his head he had a leathern cap with fur on lln‘ top j 
back to the front, between wliicli and the leather, t u re was a 
of narrow gold lace. Hound his neck hung a double firing ot large 
pearls, to which was suspended a H.dakum, or breast luhCn 

the size of a common locket, and composed of diamonds and rubies. 
He held a white handkerchief in his himd and 
ing beetel and cloves, which he occasionally spi in a s 
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held by a servant behind him ; rinsinc; his mouth at the same time 
with water j but this was done witli g-reat decency. The Kajahin 
person was of a middle size, and liis lace was indicative of good 
temper. Ilis manners were (‘ondescending and mild, and to his own 
people he seemed to sjieak with afiability, though evidently with 
authority. 1 ha\ e -ince learned, however, that he is extremely tyran- 
nical. and occasionally cuts off the heads of his subjects without inuLli 
ceremony. Their respect towards him seems to be uuljoundcd. 
Every one in his presenee, stood with his body inclined forwards, 
and his hands closed in the attitude of jirayer or submission, and 
whenever the Rajah spoke, those whom he addressed showed their 
obsccpiious assent to what he said by reiicating his name, Ma Sainy, 
at every ehiuse of his sentence. 

Tlic son, who was very fair, and had a round healthy ftice, seemed 
full of life and play, and w as much annoyed by the importunate care 
which his attendants bestowed upon him. No sooner did he spring 
up to the windows to see the shows, than they put out their arms 
lest he should fall ; e\en while standing still, they held his gown, 
and he was scarcely considered out of danger when (piietly seated 
on a chair. He w as diessed like his father, exeejit that his garment 
was of sprigged calico, instead of plain, and that his breast ornament 
w'as smaller. Whenever 1 w;is able to do so, I addressed myself tn 
the Jhindits in Sanscrit, which pleased them much, 1 cannot, indeed, 
pretend to more than a slight knowledge of that language ; but 1 
took the jiains, while learning it, to practice speaking, and to get by 
rote a number of common slokas, such as might apjily to ever} day 
subjects, d'his has been of great use since ; and far from linding 
Sanscrit a useless studv, e\en on the ground of commanding respect 
among the natives, which is an object of some importance to an 
European, the little that I know has freigiently been serviceable. 
Had it not been for this, my visit on the present occasion must have 
been ceremonious and dull, lint by using the little that I had 
learned, and taking care not to venture out of my depth, I was not 
only much entertained, but gave the natives a vast notion of my 
learning. 

From the palace I passed through a street of guards out of the 
fort, and on again reaching the house, found a splendid dinner pre- 
pared for my entertainment j but as one such repast in a day was 
more than enough, and I was much hitigued, I retired to rest with- 
out touching a morsel. 
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' of liip \ 


The marshy ])lain of Ayasnl(>ok,\\hich is the name o 
that has ri^en out of the ruins of the am iont Ephesns, is intere^lin-; 
to three distinct classes of jieople, from \(My dillVrent e.iU'^es. 'I’lie 
traveller visits it on account of its ancient liistoi\. and the antiipii- 
ties which lie profusely scattered over an immense extent .)f •;Tound ; 
to the Turk it is an object of interest, as associated ^\ilh many im- 
nortant events closely (‘onnected with the estaldislmn'iit ot that em- 
pire'; and the devotee reveres it, as eontaimnt; the tomb of St.lolm, 
the inspired prophet of the Apocalvpsc. 

Ephesus was the Del{»]u of Asia Minor , tlie one was under the 
tutelar protection of Ajiollo, tlie other aeknow lech^t'd the powertul 
influence of his twin sister, the cluste Diana. 'I he Ibihian, in nn- 
ovammaticiil lang-nai,a‘ and lame numbers. di\ul_i;ed the will ot the 
i’lirnassian Kuiiurli ilcclaicil tin- (ir.iclc^ nt llic 

deitv ; on both Inux' di'ixmlcd -onu- of l!u' ni"'f Mn|mil:inl 
in Mcicnt bistorv. 'I'lie (ir.xks of K.iropc n-vnoblod llinr \n,|.ln,- 
tvonic Council witbin Die 'acred prcciiK l' ot ibeir in.i:;iiiliccn tnii- 
nle- (he States (icncral of A'ia held Dicir dddicrai ions nnilcr the 
U’of the splendid fane of Diana, bach has him hjc. t ot re- 

verence or of rapine to the imdilicst of Kiims and con,|„cmr', as 
their admiration or their revenue dictated. OH he 
scarce one block of marble remains to ( k ' ’ |j ,•* 

tige of the temple of Diana lies enmdjilied in Kd-t]) i 

rass. , o . 

Kphesns, inferior only to Rome and '‘'''''IV".' 
inagnilkmt ruins, olfcrs a most altra.loe 

the penerat traveller, ■>'«> p 'P' |„|i„; p, n t,..,,,. 
lines w'bicb circumhcnbe a liO<l oi (oin 

of stone.s, .still direct his ■‘<l''n;ioii indi- 

component parts ot tins mtenstmj^ 1 > , . i |, 

cations to fill up the general onlh.ie , ;\;V,,,n 

tremely imposing. In comparison \'il i " dj '' I 

the viit Vircuit of the wall', very 

found, and those generally ‘'""'p’ i,Vh Lek' ol m ‘fl'le 

Ionic or Doric orders is to be ""'■‘.p"., .„.o. to 

in the eonstnietions are immense, and in 

have been hnilt vvitliont the least atic 11 loi . 

The feelings of the Turks are eve, ted bypn ^ ^ 

defeated l^mgriperiiies and Alaraias gii ^^^^^^ ^ 

Tamerlane, after the '’lefory, ''J . J’„f ,\„au,l,a to meet him at 

near Angora, summoned all the pn 
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Ayaslook. Its commerce is now fled to Scala Nova and Smyrna, 
and the ravages of relentless conquerors, who could ill hrook the 
partiality shown to the less fortunate rivals, have now reduced 
Ayasalook to a poor village. 

As Ephesus, in former times, united under its ample colonnades 
and numerous porticoes, the inhabitants of European, as well as of 
Asiatic, Greece, in celebration of the mysteries of its goddess j so do 
its ruins now receive within the fallen walls, the superstitious 
devotee, to pay his adoration to the sacred relics of the saint. On 
the .‘10th of April, in every year, the yVrmenians from Scala Nova, 
Smyrna, Bergamo, Magnesia, and even more distant parts, pitch 
their tents on the summit of Brion, and accompanied by their wives, 
their children, and domestics, celebrate the festival of Saint John 
with music, dancing, and feasting, 'i’hey thus endeavour t 0 ‘ snatch 
a few days of repose from the cares and anxieties of business, and 
to drive from their memory for a short inter v al the consciousness of 
that slavery, which bows tliem to the dust. 

From the toj) of this sacred hill, which was the ancient Acropolis, 
or citadel, may be had a commanding view of the Ephesian plain. 
The hills of Teos, Claros, and Samos, bound the distant horizon, 
and the plain is to the right confined by IMount Gallesius, at the foot 
of which lies the .Selinersian lake, and the other one mentioned by 
Strabo. The Caystrus descending from the hills winds its tortuous 
stream, in humble imitation of the Meander, towards the sea, often 
inundating with its waters the greater part of the plain. 


Tiik Mikagk of the Desert.* 

Vk shadowy lakes, so brightly fair, 

0 why thus mock our anxious sight? 

Yc rise hut to beguile our care, 

And sink us in a deeper night. 

Hungry and faint we fondly l)less 
The kind relief your waters show; 

Vet, though deceived, scarce love ye less, 

That for a while ye calm’d our woe. 

Tis thus the faithless world betrays, 

When fond reliance dares to prove ; 

’Tis false !— and most where it displays 
The smile of friendship and of love. 

BTeek’d by our fate, we fondly seek 
Where truth seem’d lovely — but in vain; 

It guides ns through each tranquil creek, 

To quit us on the raging main. 

Delna. 


• The delusion caused by the rarefaction of the air, representing ap- 
pafcnt lakes of water, frequent in the Deserts of Arabia. 
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No. 11. 

‘ One fact during this journey has been impresseil on niv mind verj' fon'ihly • 
that the character and situation of the natives of these great countries aiv ex- 
ceedingly little known, and in many instances gn)!-sly misrepresented, not only 
hythe English public in general, hut by a great proportion of (hose also who, 
though they have been in India, have taken their Mews of its population, man- 
ners, and productions fiom Calcutta, or at most from liengal.’— /hsAtz/i Uvbir, 

To the Right Hon. Charles Grant, Pu’sident of the Board of 'Trade. 

Sir,— In my last letter I adverted to the injurious effeets whieli 
are produced in our iutereourse witli India by the hi^h duly on 
East India sugar, and to the ohstaeles which are ()|)j)osed to ihe in- 
ternal improvement of our Indian empire, hy tiu' jirohihitions by 
which British capitalists are debarred from settling tliereat jileasure, 
and becoming proprietors of the soil. I did not wish to interrupt the 
course of my argument, or to extend Ihe limits of my letter, by ad- 
ducing authorities in favour of my positions j but as tliere is sucli 
a general ignorance in this country of all that relates to India, I 
will now confirm and illustrate tin* views 1 then took, by a reference 
to the most authentic sources of information which wo possess, re- 
specting the actual condition of India. 

From the degree of perfection to which the natives ha\e cairied 
some manufactures in that country, and from the ficility with which 
they are acknowledged to turn from one art or jirofession to anotluT, 
it is difficult to convince an Englishman of the very low state to 
which agriculture is there reduced. It is observed by Mill, m his 
‘ History of British India,’ ^ It is allowed on all hands that the 
agriculture of Hindoostau is rude : but the progress ot agriculture 
depends so much upon the laws relating to landed |)ropcrty, that 
the state of this art may continue very low in a country where 
other arts are carried to a high degree of perfection.’ 

^ A Hindoo field in the highest state ot cultivation is dcs( ribed 
to be only so far changed hy the plough as to allord a scanty 
•'Upply of mould for covering the seed. Nothing can (xcecd 
the rudeness and insufliciency of Hindoo agridilture the plough 
consists of a few picx:es of wood put together with less adaptali(»n 
to the end in view than has been elsewhere fiumd among some of 
the rudest nations. It has no contrivance lor turning over the 
mould, and the share having neither width nor depth, is iiuapahle 
of stirring the soil. The ojieration of idoughing is desr ribed by the 
expressive term of seratehing. Every thing which savours ot inge- 
nuity, even the most natural results of observation and good sense, 
are foreign to the agriculture of the Hiudoos. The advarUagea 
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arising from the observation of the fittest season for sowing, arc 
almost entirely neglected ; for restoring fruitfulness to a field that 
is exhausted, no other expedient is known than suspending its culti- 
vation. AVhen the weeds, with w’hich it is always plentifully stored, 
usurp undivided dominion, the most irrational practice that ever 
found existence in the agriculture of any nation, is general in India 
— that of sowing various species of seeds, musfard, flax, barley, 
wheat, millet, maize, and many others which ripen at different inter- 
vals, all indiscriminately on the same spot. As soon as the earlie^st 
of the cro])s is matured, the reapers arc sent into the field, who pi('k 
out the stalks of the plant which is ripe, and tread down the rest 
with their feet.’ 

Tennant observes, ^ You fretpicntly see a field, after one plough- 
ing, appear as green as before, only a fe»v scratches are perceptible 
here and there j more resembling the digging of a mole than the 
work of the plough.’ 

Dr. liiichanan remarks, ‘ 1 am afraid, in perusing the foregoing 
accounts, the reader will have formed an opinion of the native agri- 
culture more favourable than it deserve!?. I liavc been obliged to 
use the English words ])loughing, weeding, and hoeing, to express 
operations somewhat similar that arc ])erformed by the Natives, and 
the frequent repetitions of these might induce the reader to imagine 
that the ground was well wrought and kept remarkably clean. 
Quite the reverse, however, is the truth. Owing to the extreme 
imperfection of their impliinents, and want of strength in their 
cattle, a field, after six or eight ploughings, has numerous small 
bushes renudning as nj^right in it as before the labour, while the 
plough has not penetrated above three inches deep, and has turned 
over no part of the soil. The plough has neither coulter nor mould 
board 5 the other instruments are equally imperfect, and are more 
rudely formed than it was possible for my draftsman to represent.' 

Such is the state of agriculture in India, as described by authors 
and e)C"Wituesses of umpiestionable authority, and such, or nciuly 
such, must it remain for centuries, if not stimulated by the intro- 
duction of European ca]>ilal and skill. It is stated by a member of 
the Asiatic Society, in an excellent work on the Husbandry and In- 
ternal Commerce of licngal, jirinted in Calcutta, in ISO I, and re- 
printed in London, by the East India Company’s booksellers, in 1800', 
that ‘the want of capital in manufactures and figriculturc prevent^ 
the division of labour. Every manufacturer, every artist working 
for his own account, conducts the whole ])rocess of his art, from the 
formation of his tools to the sale of his production. Unable to wait 
the market, or to anticipate its demand, he can only follow his re- 
gular occupation, as immediately called to it by the wants of hij 
neighbours. 

‘ Every labourer, every artisan, who has frequent occasion to 
recur to the labours of the field, becomes a husbandman. Such 
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farpaers are not qualified to plan or conduct a well-jiuli^od coursi' 
of husbandry, and are idly employed, to the gToat \v:iste of useful 
time, in carrying to market the paltry produce of their petty f.inus. 
If Bengal had a capital in the hands of cutcr])rlsing and iiilcUif;vuL 
proprietors, who employed it in agriculture, iiiaiiuiac tines, and in- 
ternal commerce, these arts would be inqirovedj and with more and 
better productions from the same labour, the situationof the labourers 
would be less precarious, tind more allluent, although tlie greatest 
part of the profit might vest with the owners of tlie money ad- 
ventured. In agriculture particularly, which is the basis of tlie 
prosperity of a country, the want of jiciainiary funds is a bar to all 
improvement, while, on the contrary, the cmploynumt of money in 
agriculture would introduce large farms, and from these would How 
every improvement that is wanted in husbandry ; and such improve- 
ments must'lttaturally extend from agriculture into every branch of 
arts and commerce. Without capital and enterprise imiirmemcnt 
can never be obtained. Brecept will never inculcate a better hus- 
bandry on the humble unenlightened peasant.’ 

And the same’ author adds, with respect to sugar : 

* From Benares to Bungpoor, from the borders of Assuam to those 
of Cuttack, there is scarcely a district in Bengal or its di'peiuKuit pro- 
vinces wherein the sugar-cane docs not llonrish. It thrives most 
^specially in the provinces of Benares, Bihar, Rungpoor, Biihlxxtiii, 
Birbwiin, and Mednipur : it is siiccessiully cultiv.itcil in all, and llierc 
seems to be no other bounds to the possible prodin tion oi sugar in 
Bengal than the limits of the demand, and coiiseijiient vend ot il. 
The growth for home consiimiition and for the inland Irade is vast, 
and it only needs encouragement to eipial the demand ot Lnrope 
also.’ 


It has, indeed, been said, as tlie same anlhdr remarks, ‘ that tin' 
great population could not avail to ellcct iniprovi-nieiils, notwit i 
standing opportunities allbrdcd lor particular maiui af tim s oi raw 
produce, because professions are hcrcditaiy among t k uu oos, n 
offspring of men of one calling do not inti iidc into any o ur, am 
the produce of any particular manufacture 
cording to the increase of the demand, but uuM di pciu on | 
lation of the caste or tribe which woik-. on th;it maiiulaLlurc. 

After adducing several proofs ot the tallacy ot 
•observes : ^ In practice little atteiitiim is jiau o 

which we have here alluded. Dady " \\ e are aware that 

mins exercising the menial jiroftssion oi . < i.p ^ral 

every casteforms itself into clubs or lodges, distance and tliat 

individuals of that caste residing p.,rticular rules and 

these clubs or lodges govern ‘ ';f,,i;':;;‘‘rnd liu.iUUions, 

customs, or by-laws. But though some nuiouir their by- 

not fomhed on religious prejudices, arc found among ty 

Oriental Ilc/aid, 
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laws, it may be received as a general maxim, that the occupation 
appointed for ciich tribe is entitled merely to a preference. Kvery 
profession, with few exceptions, is open to every description of per- 
sons, and tlie discouragement arising from religious prejudices is 
not greater than what exists in Great llritain from the effects of 
municipal and corporation laws. In llengal the numbers of people 
actually willing to apply to any particular occuiiatioii are sufficient 
for the unlimited extension of any manufacture. 

' If these facts and observations be not considered as a conclusive 
refutation of the imfoimded assertions made on this subject, we must 
appeal to the experience (;f every gentleman who may have resided 
in the provinces of Bengal, Whether a change of oecu])ation and })ro- 
fession does not frecpiently and iiidelinitely occur ^ Whether Brah- 
mins are not employed in the most servile offices ? And whether 
the Sudrah is not seen elevated to sil nations of respectability and 
importance } In short, whether the assertion above quoted be not 
altogether destitute of foundation ?’ 

If such, then, he the condition of our Indian empire ; if we really 
possess, in the eastern hemisphere, a country almost boundless in 
extent, and illimitable in resources and poj)uhition, where, I would 
ask, but in our own arbitrary, unjust, and impolitic regulations, are 
to be found the obstacles to a commercial intercourse, unparalleled, 
perhaps, in its benelicialconhe(|uences both to Great Britain and India? 
No considerations connected with unfounded and preposterous clanns 
to preference on the part of our colonies in the West ; no superstitious 
reverence fora mono})oly which has too long insulted the feelings and 
mocked the legitimate claims of the Biitish merehantj no visionaiy 
and fallacious ideas of the possible political conse([uences at some 
remote and indelinite period, of the s|)rinkling of a British pojjula- 
tion among the native tribes, (possjl)ly the very best means of pre- 
serving our sway over our Indian eiiqiire j) no silly reasonings on 
the danger of unrestrained intercourse witli those whose manners, 
customs, and religion dilTer so widely from our own j no sugges- 
tjous of ignorance, prejudice, or self-interest, will surely be allovsed 
to perpetuate a system so absurd in its nature, and in its conse- 
quences so prejudicial to the substantial interests of both countries. 
The nature of Indian restrictions and the rights of British mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and (onsnmers, are every day better under- 
stood ; and it is to be hoped, too, that Great Britain begins more 
clearly to comprehend the obligations she has assumed to those con- 
quered nations whom she has brought forcibly luider her controul, 
and whose interests she is bound, liy every consideration of duty 
and policy, most religiously to protect. 

Liverpool Mercury. A British Merchant. 
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Recollections op Cumana in 18 ‘ 2 j. 

From the uniitiated description ti;iven of tliis city by one of 
our fellow pas|engers, \ye were all in lo^li gl^‘e when (air little 
bark hove in sight of the Colombian shores, and dlsplayiHl the 
red flag of Old England. We soon reached the bay, which is 
extensive and safej it was dark, howe\ er, t re we cast anchor, and 
we had not been moored more than five minutes liefore a six-oared 
boat came alongside, and one of the crew, in a stentorian voice, 
demanded the vessel’s name, lading, and from whence we came. 
This person?tge, who was a coloured man, of a very forbidding 
aspect, dreSVed in trowsers which once had been white, a blue 
jacket adonied with a ])rofusion of little metal buttons and a stripe 
of narrow gold lace across ('ach shoulder, with a black cra\at h la 
marine, but no waistccjat, described liimself as the eommander of a 
(Colombian schooner of war, at anchor a shoit distance from us. 
He was very talkative, tlioiigh not commnnieali\e. Spoke mui'h 
about the prodigious extent of their navy, it^ achievements, and bis 
individual mortification at not being permitted to (rinse against 
those cowardly Gudos (a term of contempt ajiplied to all Spaniards.) 
This gentleman condescended to jiartake of a glass or two ot our, 
best Jamaica, and a couple of Calxnio's prime cigars and then, to 
onr great satisfaction, took his leave. We drainec the bottle wc 
, had uncorked to welcome onr new aeipiaintanee, and liaving regaled 
ourselves each with some three or lour Ilavannas, retired •> o 
births impatient of the morning. 

We wc equipped l.ymoVIoek, Imt uvro told F;";;;; 

could bo permitted to land till tin- 
Master) had visited the vessel. About e,pl. 

seen comingdowu the river, MauMuaros (w lu r'' 

craft to thecity) aud iu lifleen or twenty ouoot.^ d honour 
of being welcomed to Colombia by the g( nt ( m.in i i , . 

do him justice, was a very aceouunodal.ng Kunl o 
more polite than tlie generality of ins ^ jHy 
good as to offer us the use of lus boat, «lu.h ' ' , , ‘ 

She was pulled ngroum^ Hie I'rs, and jilaird t« 

and each took one of us Ncwcomo on 1ns slm i 
all in good order and 'ven-.oi.d,t,omd ot.J^ 
cjiarming Colombia, /g'j" „|,j,Ttion to the 

of a couple of Spanish dollars (and y ^ [;irboiir 

coin), and%aving formally saluted onr gooiUrnml 

Master, we turned our hacks M"” , (]i,,,ictcd luiotlicr Eden, 

to survey what our heated miagmatioi • « I h Jiemien’a 

Directly before us was a snudHorh^^^^^^^ 

S“i.T;riL” w •• ■» 

2 K 2 
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Recollections of Cumana. 

scene, a man, in a white jacket and trousers, with an old sword 
under his arm, accosted us, and gave us to understand, that we 
toe to proceed forthwith, under his auspices, to el Generd. We 
therefore jogged on together ; and in a short time were ushered into 
the august presence of General llcrmudez, who was the Governor, 
or Intendant, of the department. The General ifceivcd us with 
some degree of affability, and requested us to be seated. He is a 
very tall man, well proportioned, but badly marked with the small- 
'pox ; he wore large whiskers and mustachoes 3 has an austere 
ctiuntenance, though, when lighted ,up by a smile, it is tolerably 
pleasing ; but his appearance altogether is not prepossessing. He 
was in his robe de chambrd and slippers ; and his pretty little wife, 
lolling in a hammock, with one leg gracefiilly displayed over its side, 
which she used occasionally by touching the ground with the point 
of her shoe, to give an undulation to her aerial couch, but did not 
rise on our entrance, and merely honoured us with a vacant stare. 
This was the General’s villa, which is rather more than half a mile 
from the town. It has a good garden, and several tolerably-dccent 
apartments. We did not detain his Excellency long. He incpiired 
the news of the day j ai)])eared solicitous about intelligence from 
England, and professed much friendship for the English nation, &c. 
&c. ; asked each of us the object of our visit ; hoped many others 
would follow j and, after the manner of the S))aniards, assured us 
all that his services were entirely at our disposal. 

The following day the recognition of the independence of Colum- 
bia, by the British, was made known in Cumana. This news diffused 
a general joy throughout all classes who had sense enough to com- 
prehend the meaning and importance of it. A feu de joie was 
instantly ordered. The General gave a grand dinner and a su[)erb 
ball, and we, who were the only Englishmen in the place, were not 
invited to either. So much for (k)lumbian compliments, and their 
great respect for the English nation, &c. &e. ! but allowances mud 
be made, as they *aj:e only slowly approaching towards a slab; of 
.civilization j and the great Bermudez himself was, at the cum- 
meucement of the Revolution, but a fag to a dealer in small-stores. 

There was but one posada or inn in the city, and a most wretclicd 
place it was, and so full that we could not be accommodated. IVe 
traversed almost half the town, intpiiring at every other door 
"whether they could afford us shelter for the night, and the only 
satisfaction wc could obtain, was a No Senor, which they drawled 
out as if they had been labouring under the cholera morbus. We 
• had determined to go on board our vessel, when we luckily met 
1 with a person who came passenger with us, and upon our recounting 
to him the predicament in which we were, he very kindly offered us 
all the cpnvenience his house afforded, and we took him at his A^ord. 
.,Wc >vcrc shown into a gipall dirty place, and on the way to the 
apartment allotted to .us, wccucountered our host's two sons, of the 
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ages of three and five years, as naked as their mother ushered tlicm 
into this breatliing world, with this difference, that their little 
bodies were besmeared with the juice of the sugiir cane, witli a 
jjiece of which each of the urchins were provided and for ^vhich 
they seemed t(^have a prodigious fondness. Jly the way, the cane 
is very wholesome and refreshing if eaten in the morning. Our 
destined sleeping room was soon got ready by our kind'hosless, 
one of whose legs was about the size of a lat grey-hound’s body! 
This complaint arises from drinking impure N\aters, and is pre- 
valent in most hot countries. This good lady had i)rovi(lcd our 
chamber with a small German looking-glass, a deal tal)le, on which 
was a ewer and a couple of strong Yankee chairs. She regretted 
that there was but one bed in the hon^c, but told us that wo could 
civsily purchjise hammocks, and tlnit they were very comfortable when 
once ac'customed to them j l)ut as wc conjectured she ii^^ed the word 
conj/brf purely out of complinicut to us, wc declined licr friendly 
suggestion, and having bedding with ib, we soon got it on shore, 
and, spreading it outlie })olished surface, congratulated our>i‘l\cs 
on our unexpected good fortune. Our landlord, who was a little lazy 
good-natured fellow, jirepared some hot egg-punch, and supplied 
us with a lot of \ery lair cigars. We each took a ( hair, :ifter the 
fashion of the country, and fornuxl a circle outside the door, it being 
a beautifully fine moonlight night, where we were soon joined by 
two or three Natives and the Alvnhlc, (magistrate,) who grnml)lt'(l 
sadly about the state of things cn c/ dm, (now,) and began to draw 
invidious comparisons betwaru a rejuihlii’an and a monarchical 
government, giving us jdainly to know' that he preferred the hit ter 
to the former j indeed, during llu' administration ot Spain, (’0- 
lombia w’as inhabited mostly byC.italans and Islanders, who are 
an industrious pcojile, and Cmnana was then in a tlourisliing state ; 
but since the expulsion of the Spaniards all things aj)pcar l() have 
undergone a com])]ctc metamorphose, dhis ij, will he said is con- 
be(|ucnt on a revolution — granted ; hut what a dillerent aspc'ct 
would that country have now exhibited, had not the ignorance 01 
its rulers exterminated all Spaniards without reference to their (|pi- 
nions. How many wclbintentioued wealthy men have been robbed 
of their property, and peremptorily ordered to (ptit the counfry wit iin 
a stated time, merely because tliey iccre Spjuiiards ! How many un 
fortunate Siiauiards arc there now in liritain, bare y exis ing on 
British bounty, 'Who would cheerfully lay down tlicsr lives in the 
cause of freedom, and who would be so many ornaments aimuigs 
the horde of ignorants in the New Wor d, were tliey . , 

«eek their fortunes in that miserably populated and uiieiv ikzed nation . 
But to our narrative. 

, , After our tertulia was ended, which lasted till ^ 

retired to our aposento, and wc slept as soundly as if wc had bun 
reposing on a down bed at Lonfs or the Londim laiern,^ 
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Cumantt then reckoned some lOOO or n llOOhouses, built of mudj 
laths, and canes, brick floors, well tiled, and white-washed inside 
and out, but not overburdened with furniture ; — a hammock in the 
hall, with a common deal table, and a few sturdy chairs, composed 
the moveables of most of the inhabitants, and a many had not even 
these luxuries to boast of. The city is built on a sandy soil at the 
foot of a mountainous country, and about a mile and a half from the 
sea-shore. It is pretty well laid out, though not with much regu- 
larity, and a very few of the streets only are partially paved, if the 
careless manner in which the stones are laid deserve the term. The 
slightest gust of wind, therefore, brings with it immeasurable clouds 
of dust, which none but physicians and washerwomen rejoice at. 
The Palacio, or (iovernment House, is a huge mass of wood, mud, 
•and stone, without a single architectural ornament, and nothing to 
attract the eye, unless it be his Kxccdlency’s (luard, with broii/ed 
faces and ragged vestments. The town is well fortilied, although 
the fortifications exhibit traces of shamelul neglect. There are se- 
veral churches, but none of (hem remarkable for either beauty or 
embellishment. Very little respect* is jiaid to religion, notwithstand- 
ing the people are both ‘.nperstitions and bigolted in the extreme. 
The burial-ground is situate in the suburbs, between the city and 
the shore, and a most disgraceful sight it is ; the graves are seldom 
more than from two to three feet deep, and as few will incur the 
expense, or care about creetiiig a stone over their departed rclatii es 
or friends, the grave-digger lixes upon the next spot where chance 
may direct his spade to dig a hole for the next comer j as decom- 
position is rapid in that climate, he seldom fails to turn up some 
relic of the former occupant, and as this practice is constantly per- 
formed, there is, as may be supposed, a great display of bleached 
bones and sculls in every part of this sacred place. Protestants or 
heretics cannot be interred within (he walls of this hallowed spot. A 
native of one of the^liritish West India Islands died whilst wc were 
there, and was buried in a Held adjoining the cemetery, and one of 
our party officiated as priest. The time appointed for the interment 
was about dusk. We waited a considerable while, however, for the 
corpse, auld were about retiring from the ground, when we heard at 
a distance a shouting and whistling j and shortly afterwards we saw 
the grave-digger, a coloured man, who was crying, Aqui viene el 
bianco — here comes the white. The corpse was in a jilain deal- 
coffin, borne by four soldiers at double (piick time, and followed by 
a serjeant of marines, a tine young Englishman, who was attached 
to a vessel of war, commanded by Captain M , a North Ame- 

rican, and ail accompli.ffied man. This gentleman haviug known the 
deceased, defrayed the expense of the burial himself. 

There are three small plazas or squares — the first, mear the en- 
trance to the town and close to the bridge over the river, is appro- 
priated for the sale of eatables of every description, and in which 
are the stores or warehouses of ail the importers. On a morning, in 
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this place.yotimay tehold motlygro.i,,s ol inisorably clad„biocls of dl 

shades and complexions-M,u,esqu,me^ on their ha,ns,oil.;rs .tun'i- 

,ng,andthe whole vociteruttiii. with all theirmij^ht, laudin. the articles 
they have for sale 1 he beef, if it deserve^ the name, is iutideraily 
bad— and bloodless and ot a brown-red line— the inmtoi, is 
httle better— the few xe-etables and fruit, are very line, but bv no* 
means such as the soil would )ield if the least alteiitiou wereder'oied 
to their ulture, Here aud there may he seen a piece of fit pork 
resembUnf? the lumps of ‘ neuuitic bear’s grease ’ w hi( h are evhihited 
in some of the barber’s shops in lamdon. IM.mluiiis, bananas and 
sweet potatoes in abundance— fried (ish in a\aiiet\ of shapes! and 
stripes of lajoso (jerked beef,) of wlmb the \.i(i\es are iumio- 
deratcly fond. The e^'j-s of the i,i;uana (a specie, of li/aid) form 
another favourite article of food— nood li.h is pleiiliful and cheap. 
A\Td fowl is sometimes brotii;ht to this place. I'ouhry is scarce 
and dear— there aie ))lent\ ot fiesh en^'j, milk, and ^ood hiead, 
but the Natives are passionately fond of nne/a/, whicli is i^rrouiul 
Indian corn wtII kneaded and linked, and ihen lias llie appeal anee of 
our Yorkshire cakes, but not epute so palalahle 


There is no theatre, nor any public place of entertaimnent, but 
there arc several wretched aijVs and billiard tallies, wliii h are fre- 
(jiiented day and iiii!,'lit by a set ot idle fellows, w’ho play for money 
(wdien they have any) and pimeli. 'J’lie only dnersion that posses- 
ses any merit is r(ick-lii;litii\u:,- ; and on a Simday morning-, the day 
set apart for this amiiseineiit liv i;eneral eonsiwit, almost cveiv pi'- 
destrian has a cock of .’•■onie '•i/e or colour uikIit his arm, li.^teoiiii*; 
to the scene of fun <iud money, lint the latter is tlu ir aiowed object ; 
they all gamble, from the priest to tin' peasant. I would adv ise any 
traveller, who wishes to be thought well of In the heads of ( mnaua, 
to carry with him a good eolb'clioii of cocks, should lie ever he iti- 
dueed to visit that deleetalile spot. I’ork is plciiliful eiioii-h, since 
pigs are to be seen in almost e\er\ .street and lane (hroiiglioiit llie 
town, although there is au express order to kill them wherever 
found j but the command is siddoni executed. lie modi' adojiled 
is by employing a eeitain number of Indians who may have eoni- 
mitted any petty crime j these meii are provided with af'voodeii 
lance with an iron spike at one end, and are guarded hv two or three 
soldiers, but they have .seldom au opportunity ol e\<'r(isinu llu'ir 
calling, were they so disposed, as the pig* propiielors are always on 
the alert, and as soon as the body guaid is dcM ried, a line and cry 
is instantaneously eoinmeneed, wliich apprizes the beast owners of 
the approacliing danger, and the pigs themselves, eonseious of their 
nefarious practices, begin to grunt and trot oil as fa.st a.s their legs 
will carry them to their resjicetive homes. 

There are many native Indians in this nci-lihonrlaa-d ; the wo- 
men are stout, with immense sl.onUlers, ami their countenances not 
unpleasiiig, though few Knroiicans like so broad a lace as nature 
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has bestowed this race of beings. The population of the city 
and its environs may be estimated at 5000, of which tWo-thirds are 
cither black or coloured. Almost the whole of the troops, and many 
of the officers', have dark complexions. The soldiers are generally 
well made, stout, and capable of enduring almost any fatigue or de- 
privation. They are well clothed, and there is a good deal of uni- 
formity in their dress, but the greater part have neither shoes nor 
stockings. Some of the regiments have a few European officers, 
and these perform their manoeuvres with accuracy and promptitude. 
One poor soldier brought us a vale, a sort of Government security, 
for 60 dollars, which he offered to .sell for eight, but as we Were 
only birds of passage, and not having much faith in Colombian 
promises, we declined the temptation. 

There arc a few shops or stores ))retty well supplied with manu- 
factures and hardware, t^e., chiefly Jiritish; these goods are brought 
from St. Thomas’s, this being the principal place with which the 
trade is carried on, and whicli is confined to some six or seven in- 
dividuals. The (!olombians are bad ])aymastcrs ; if you .sell on 
a credit of three or four months, you luive frc([uently to wait six, 
or eight, or twelve months after, for the money or produce, as the 
case may be, and nmst be content with such proportion as they 
may find it convenient to offer at a time^ however, by pro[)or 
management, there is mueh to be gained even on these terms. 
The exports are cocoa, coffee, cotton, tobaccco, a little indigo and a 
variety of skins. 

The society wliich Cumana affords to a well-cultivated mind is 
exceedingly uninteresting, and the only solace is the accpiaintance 
ofthc few resident foreigners j there is, as may be supposed, a great 
mixture of Euro])eanr, and others, of light characters, connected 
with the army and navy, and lhc.se gentry conceive themselves en- 
titled to claim your friendshij) on the first introduetion, or indeed, 
without any introduction at all. Every man who has any regard 
for his peace, must countenance these intruders, however disagree- 
able the practice may be to liis feelings. The natives arc ignorant, 
haught\^and prejudiced, and consccpicntly most intolerable as asso- 
ciates. ^s a proof of their ignorance and ingratitude, I need only 
mention the fact, that a proclamation was issued at Caraccas, a 
short time prior to our arrival in Colombia, purporting that no fo- 
reigner should be permitted to keep either a wholesale or retail 
store, unless he took a creole into paniership, under the penalty of 
confiscation of pro})crty, though at that very moment foreigners 
actually fought their battles, armed, clothed, und fed them ! hut 
the folly of this step was soon seen, and the order was therefore re- 
scinded. 

The Cumana folks are not the most polite in the world } our l6tters 
of introduction served merely to inform the parties to whom they 
were addressed that luck beings as the bearers were in ^stence. 
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We W,' however, invited to meet a party at the house of a Spanish 
gentleman, (the only one there, and, perhaps, the second in all Co- 
lombia, a. perfect stranger to us) who received us very cordially, 
and entertained us in as sumptuous a manner as the country could 
afford. We had a sufficiency of everything that was in season, and 
he expressed his extreme regret that he had not been able to pro- 
cure any, oysters, although he had employed two lads for that pur- 
jwse ,tbe whole of the morning : he haVing hoard that one of ns 
was very partial to this fish. One custom afforded matter of spe- 
culation to some of the party our host rose at each rcni()\ e, and we 
followed his example, and stretched our legs in the rndo, or court, 
adjoining the Sala, or hall, and this exorcise was repeated cither 
four or five times : a pleasant custom loo, as it creates a zest for 
the next course. We sat until a late hour, and then tool lea\e of 

our very kind friend Mr. A' , and his amiable family, with tlu; 

most lively feelings of respect and pleasure. 

The ladies of Cumana arc not jiarticulaily engaging, and do not 
possess that vivacity for which the Sjmnish ladies aie so iemark:d)le. 
Indeed, they arc rather silent j but tliis docs not proceed iVom any 
diffidence on their part, but rather fiom the great neglect in the 
material points of their education, comlnned with their indolent ha- 
bits. They dress something in the French sl vlc, and seldom \enturi! 
out till late in the evening, when they indnlgi' in long walks about 
the town. They are, like the inhabitants of all warm eiimales, jias- 
sionately fond of dancing, which is eonlined to Spanish country dan- 
ces and waltzing, Tlic Colombians aie r.itlier indiircH'ut musieiaus, 
though the natives will not believe this. 

We were detained a day longer than wc had expeitcd, as one of 
our party had to procure some documents from the tiovernment 
Secretary j which having obtained, he waited upon this gentleman, 
and in the presence of the (ieiieral himselt, presented him with a 
gold breast-pin, which might have been worth six or seven dollars, 
aii4 expressed his acknowledgments for the promptitude with which 
his, request had been attended to. llis donation was most graciously 
received. We then paid our ilnnirs to bis Fxeellenc}, jiroenred our 
passports from his secretary, which arc given gratis, and bade fare- 
well tp the charming city of Cumana, 
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Song to the River Yarba. 

By R. HjIiL, Es(|. 

The Catholic reliction has consecrateU to rural festivity or particular 
saints’ days, the diilereut little vilhi<(c scttlenieuts in the Spanish Colonics 
of America. l)urinf( the period of tlieir eelehration these inhabitants of 
the uei<,dil)ourinf( towns flock to these places of gaiety, as parties to a 
/('to chumpctn\ and resii^n themselves to free and unrestrained mirtli in 
tin' out-door luxury of the heautifiil moonliirlit evening's of a tropical 
climate — wlien tlu' fraL,aanc(5 of the land-breeze, nestlin^^ throii^di the 
feathery brunches of tlie clustered palms, or fannint;’ the blossoms of 
flowers that open only to tlie ni,i(lit, adds jieculiar l)cauty to this .scene 
of li^dit hearts and happy .^pirits. 'flu' fcsti\al of a picturesque villiijic 
on the bordm’s of a wild and woody stream on tlie south side of the 
Island of Cuba, inhabited l>y tlic cultivators of tobacco, is the subject of 
the following' verses : 

Oh, day of love, thou’rt brii'ht and fair 
When thou;^h thy Varra greetest — 

And smiling taccs beaming there, 
iMakc Varra’s hanks the sweetest. 

How happy then, — how hoely they, 

'Pile youths in V.irra’s bowers, 

Wbo sparkling come, like birds at play, 

Amid the leaves and Ihovers. 

And tliere with garland-braided hair 
Are seen the d.irk-eyed daughters, 

And white (iarzotas* wander there. 

The genii of the waters. 

Away, away, while the hours are gay. 

And the pulse of life is Ih'ctest — 

The charms that beam on Varra’s stream 
Make Varra’s banks the sweete.st. 


Oh, day of love, thou’rt bright and fair 
When thou thy Varra greetest. 

And smiling faces beaming there, 

Make \’arra’s banks the sweetest. 

But ^'arra’s banks arc sweeter far. 

When Night her charms revealing — 
Gives music to the light guitar. 

To lovers’ hearts their feeling. 

And sweeter is Night’s castauet 
Than songs when hours are lightest — 
For ’tis the sound of lovers met. 

When lovers’ eyes arc brightest. 

Then oh, away, while the hours are gay, 
And the pulse of life is fleetest — 

Tlie charms that beam on Yarra’s stream 
Make Yarra’s banks the sweetest. 


* The Garzotas ar^ birds of the heron kind, perfectly white, and do* 
mestict^ted in the cottages on the river banks of Cuba. 
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X)bicin and Object of the late Treaty wini Sum. 

The final establisment of commercial rclulioiu wiili Siam, on a 
footing calculated to be beneficial to the trade of British India’ \sitli 
that country, renders it of some imjx.rtaiue and interest, tliat llie 
arrangements agreed upon slioidd he did\ ai)|)reeiated. U’e 
been favoured with some valuahle informaiinn on Dos liead, expla- 
natory of the origin and object of the piiiu ipal sti])ii!aiions of the late 
Treaty of a commercial character, whuh \\c pntpose to lav ludore 
our readers. That whidi we at j)resent sul)mit, reters espe. ialh to 
the measures adopted to determine a fixed rate ot port ;in(l cihlom 
charges, in place of the arhitrarj and iiiKeit.iin demaiuls previously 
enforced. It is not a little curions, however, that the past s\>tem, 
such as it was, originated in some measure with oiii selves, at a 
period sufficiently remote, to give tlie Siamese the < ledif ofstcadily 
adhering to stipulations, which thev considered final. 

Agreeably to the past jiraeticc of the Siamese ('oint, the King 
has always Ix'en tlie jirineipal mercliant in his dominion-., hut upon 
the accession to the throne of tlie present King ol Siam, he made a 
declaration, that he was determined not to lu- a Ki/ta-im n IkiuI, and 
not to maintain any monopolies, hut to j)crmil a geiu ral free trade. 
The exclusive sale of Sticklac, Sapaii wood, \(jinl,i wood, Ivory, 
(lamboge and Pejiper, whicli the late King of Siam iiionopidi/ed, 
was abolished, and the collection of (he duties upon diosi' aiticNs 
was farmed out. 'I'ho trade in those armies was made free, (hat 
is, only when His Majesty lead no siij»|)ly of them tor sale. Ciifor- 
tunately the King receives a great poiiioii of Ins revenues in kind. 
The Siamese troojis, vvlien not othervvi-e eng,ie<‘d, ar(' employed in 
cultivation, and in eiittiiig 'I imliei and SajMii wood for Ills .Majes- 
ty. The people of Laos jiay their Irihiile 111 .^m kiac. Ivory, Ihii/oin, 
and other articles. The inliahitants on its frontiers send down cot- 
ton and rafts of Teak timber. The inhabitants of the Siamese por- 
tion of Cambodia, send (iamboge, A<piiki wood, I'epper and ( arda- ^ 
nioms. The Chinese, who farm tlie eolledioii of the duty upon 
Sugar, make their payments in tliat article, 'fo get lid ol all this 
produce. His Majesty is obliged to hcKtiiie a iiicr< li.mt, and his 
oflicers, of course, try to sell it for Iiim on (he higlu'^t po-Hhlc teinis. 
All these ollieers aKo, are allowed to engage in ( oiinm r< c. \Itlioiigh 
the system of monopolies was, in some nieasine, ndinid by the 
present King of .Siam, yet the trade of llnliMi Mihjt'i ts m >laiii, had 
to contend against two very great eviK , the ckiims of precm|Uion 
exercised by the officers of the Siamese govennmmt, and an aihi- 
trary and uncertain mode of levying tlie dutites and port charges. 
The Fhra K’hlang and his petty oHiLcrs alwap endeavoured to 
prevent the inhabitants of Jlangkok, from making any purchases, 
tmtil they themselves had selected whatever articles they pleased, 
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and for which they .would not settle at once a fair price, hut would 
keep the foreign merchant waiting day after day, for a month or six 
weeks, until they cither forced him to subunit to. their terms, or to 
lose the chance of selling his cargo to others to any advantage. No 
inhabitant of liankok dared make any other offer for what the 
P’hru K’hlang and his olTicers desired to posses, nor could, he sell any 
article to the foreign merchant without the previous permission of 
the l^’hra K’hlang, which was never given so long as that Minister 
or the King’s merchant had any thing to dispose of. The foreign 
merchant could not go to the market unless clandestinely, and at the 
risk of losing his property, and bringing down most severe puiiisli- 
ment upon the Siamese trader, He was, in ftict, completely in the 
j)ower’ of the P’hra K’hlang. Next to the P’hra K’hlang and his 
de})uty P’hya Phipliut, which officer, in the time of Koempfer, was 
remarkable for ‘ pinching strangers,’ the principal instruments, by 
which foreign trade was conducted on the above mischievous prin- 
•ciplcs, were Luang Kco Ayat or Pomat, a natural brother of the 
P’hra K’hlang, Phya Chula, tlie King’s merchant, and K’hun Had- 
sithi, his son. The two last have ac(|uired great ascendancy over 
the mind of the P’lira K’hhmg, and they arc consulted by him on all 
occasions. ’Phe father i)rofesscs to be a native of Persia, but is evi- 
dently a native of the coast of Coromandel. It was his special duty 
to Settle a price for all articles rcupiired by the King from the Euro- 
pean merchant j a duty he generally took several weeks to execute, 
offering the merchant, in the first instance, about one twentietli of 
the value of his goods. Ilis son is the King’s mercantile clerk, and 
accountant to the P’hra K’hlang j an office, in which his shrewdness, 
tuiniiing, and (piickncss, render him extremely accessary and accept- 
able to the P’lira K’hlung. 

The endeavours of the late Mission were, of course, strenuously 
directed towards correcting such a mischievous system, as is above 
described 3 and fairly opening the iiuirkct to the English merchant ; 
to which end the ministers were persuaded to insert in the treaty, 
negotiated with them, a clause in Article (Jth, declaring that ‘ Bri- 
tish merchants, and the inhabitants of the country, shall lie allow'cd 
to buy and sell without the intervention of other persons,’ — a stipu- 
lation which is rcjieated in Article 1st, of the Commcrcigl Agree- 
ment, together with the words, ‘ with freedom and facility,' andtliat 
* no export, import, or other duty, shall be levied upon the buyers 
and sellers from or to English subjects.’ 

On the arrival of the Mission at Bangkok, it found that the trade 
of British subjects was charged a general import duty of 8 per cent., 
hcaVy export duties, varying from 20 to 50 per cent., and a large 
sum for port and anchorage charges, sometimes styled ‘ measure- 
ment duty.’ The arrangement appears, from the authority of 
^Hamilton, to have originated with ourselves. • , i. 

' In the year 1C84, Captain Hamilton relates that the Siiimcsc 
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envoys sent to France, visited London, and there concliulod a com- 
mercial treaty Vitb bur nation. As this treaty was ncirociated by 
King Charles the Second’s Ministers, no notice or copy of it apjRWvs 
to exist among the records of the India Company. It wouhl, how- 
ever be satisfactory to examine a copy of it, not only to loavn the 
nature of its provisions, but to ascertain what authority the t>iamese 
envoys possessed, to execute such an instrument. Judging from 
such of the flames of the ambassadors, whom the King of Siam for- 
merly deputed to Europe, as can now be traced, we should believe 
them to have been men of subordinate rank, and the practice and 
habits 6f the Siamese Court must, indeed, have o\i)erienced a very 
rrreatchange, if to such men, or, indeed, to any Siamese agents, luiwers 
could be given to enter into treaties of alliance. No envoy, who 
might be now deputed by the Siamese monarch, would dare to enter 
into any engagements, or could jierform any act wliic U his mastci 
would consider it in any degree obligatory to rality or 
Captain Hamilton however declares, that m 1719, a Mr. Collet, 
Governor of Fort St. George, sent an agent to Siam to ‘ 

Treaty of London, and to make a new one, delrimental to all Uri- 
tish subjects except those employed by that Govermir. ‘ 
treaty stipulatcel, IlamiUon states, tl.al ‘ all lintel. s..l.jo( ls lli. I h.i 1 
not Collets letter should be obliged to pay 8 
and measurage for their ship, ■which ca.oe to ahoi.t He 

of 300 tons, to sell their eargoes to whom they I , 

money to be paid into the King's e.ish, that he nngl.t diln „ ■ 

of which British merchants complamnl at 1 .m . 
than what Mr. Collet apiiears to have inirodnccd / ■ • 

The European duties, 

the payment of a large l’'’''^''''7'’i7v*,rs dd m imhid.: (ertain I'een 
But the measurement ‘*"‘5'’ jj p i,,,, R'hlang.was re- 
to the master-attendant and (.n.eers of ll.e m a > 

gulated by no fixed ^e. 7i,l;7,7l in. sUte^ 

guess, under the direction ot li. d who was made m pay 

lars was ever given to he ,|i,i(li of Hie late 

the total communicated by Badsith . the ^Vallg-na 

King, an increased charge was made m. • „7,,, 

and his officers, who were then app<>m . ^ ^ 

and sometimes 3*2^ ticals, was Oom ruor of 

junk that a Europcau fe!f from ho to 121 lieals, without 

Paknam had lately increased hi ....lion siieli increase was 

declaring by whose authority, e doeuiiieiit furnished to Mr. 

made. The original biamest o engagement on the part 

Crawford, was t to increase tlie e.\ibting duties, hut 

of Siaijucsc Government, not 
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a prohibition only to its officers against committing exaction or 
extortion. It became, therefore, the first object of the Mission to 
ascertain the precise rate of this measurement duty, and the par- 
ticulars of the fees and other charges included under the head of 
* anchorage dues,' After some discussion, , the P’hra K’hlang drew 
out himself, and delivered to the Envoy, the subjoined list of the 
port and anchorage duties levied upon the ship Hunter j which liap- 
pened then to be at Bangkok. A more absurd attempt to give a 
colour to imposition was, perhaps, never made, than what this ofti- 
cial account ex]iil)its. The obvious remedy for these arbitrary and 
irregular imj)osts was to persuade the Siamese ^linisters to esta- 
blish, ill lieu of all others, one simjile imjiost, in the form of a duty 
U})on tonnage or measurement ^ a mode of proceeding which is 
conformable with the established usage of the Indo-Chinese nations. 
The Siiimese would put no faith in any European registers or papers 
of a ship denoting her tonnage, and- it was but prudent not to pro- 
pose too great innovations at once, but to let them continue their 
own system of measuring the breadth only of a vessel. Although 
a vessel’s capacity to carry cargo docs not depend entirely on her 
length or breadth, any trilling incfpiality which may arise in prac- 
tice, from the adojition of this jirincijile, will be, probably, more 
than compensated by the e\em[)tion from vexatious interference 
which it will secure, and, at all events, such an arrangement will 
enable British sulijects to ascertain witlrsome exactness what trade 
can be carried on advantageously with Siam. The plan involved, 
however, !V considerable reduction of (he existing duties, not only 
that it might become a benelit to our merchants, who complained 
of the exorbitance of the existing charges, but that it might all’ord 
some counterbalance ag.iinst tlie probable mal-practices of the B’hra 
K’lilang’s dej)arlment, which would iittempt to add, in some way or 
other, to the amount stipulated, liowever high might be the rate. 

The following is a list of the amount of import and export duties, 
and other charges, actually jiaid by several vessels which have visited 


Bangkok, dur 

ng the last four or five 

years 







Tirah. 

Ilrip Phivnhi , 

of 232 tons, nnd 1 

Siamese fatlioius 

in breadth . . 

11,24:. 

ScliooiuT Mat 

1(1 tin, 12() tons, .it 

ditto . 


ditto . . . . 

' t),9i;i 

Brig Sha/tiioii, 

200 tons, . 

ditto . 


ditto . . . . 

8,821 

Ship Caralinc, 

loO tons, -ly . 

ditto , 


ditto . . i . 

10,157 

ditto, SI 

cond time . . 




12,i:.7 

American brig 

Sirrti, 1 / .^) tons. 

H ditto 


ditto . . . . 

4,340 

American Sluj 

) Livrrjwol Paikct, 

ItIO tons, 

ii . 

ditto . . . . 

ll,lt)4 

Ship Jlinitrr, 'i 

!.’55 tons, 1 . . 

ditto , . 


ditto . . . . 

8,688 

The loss on 

the presents made to the king and officers 

of Siam, 

is included in 

the account of 

charge.^ 

of oidy the tWQ first of the 


above-mentioned vessels. The American vessels, with the excep- 
tion of a few lire arms, visited Bangkok in* ballast. None of the 
ships imported or exported more than half a cargo. The duties 
upon complete cargoes would have nearly doubled the sums quoted 
above, as having been actuaUy paid by those vessels, 
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In addUion to thedata furnished by the forof,^,ins list ,l,e 
ascertained, that the following amount ot port cluirges aiul (lufiis 
was actuaUy paid by country ships in China in 1 8‘2 1 ^ 


Ships of 513 tons, Spanish ilollars OlOfi 5;, or ticals 

Ditto, 412 ditto, 4775 TfO, or tic.ils 

Brig of 168 ditto, 3500, or ticals . . . ! . 


10,110 

5,(iSH 


The Mission proposed a consolidated duty of 1500 WvaU for ea<h 
Siamese fathom in breadth of a vessel j and. after mudi discussion 
with the Fhra K’hlang and other ollicers, the King of Siam n as 
pleased to order the Ministers to ae.-ept this pi, '.position with 
icspect to vessels visiting Bangkok in ballast, and to li\ Ijoo tieals 
per fathom for those arri\ing with an import caigo. 'I'he prcs.'nt 
King, when Prince Krom Chet, had, we undeisiand. expivs'i-d his 
approbation of this mode of making one ehaige for tlir \cssel and 
her cargo, as practised in China. 


The Mission found it neccs^ar), iioweier, to insist upon a dause 
being introduced into the treal\, engagnn; tliat ‘ no nnpoit, exjiorl, 
or other duty, shall be levied upon tlu' Imver.s or sellers, fiom or to 
English subjects.’ 

The charge for pilotage in Siam is (lilling, 'll licaK for a ship 
and IG for a brig; and with resjiect to the prai tac of making pre- 
sents to the Siamese ollicers, a jiracticc' which It'iidi'd to conciliate 
them, but the observanie of which was m sonic d,'grce ojitional, 
the l^Iission found, that if the presents mad,* l)\ an llngii'h trader 
consisted of muskets, cloths, ,)r other aitic les, the maikct pii, cs of 
which Were well known, he had a chance of re<ci\mg from the 
King and P’hra K’hl.mg a I'air ictiiin lor flu'in , hiu if Ihcyfon- 
sisted of watches, clocks, or c\pcnsi\c l,)\s, a ictmn of one ijnarlcr 
of their value only was made, 'I'Im* jircsi nts w,‘i(' gcnt'rallv refcricd 
to Phya (-hula, and his son Hadsillii. to he .i|)prai-:'d, aii'l this duty 
they performed so unfairlv, ns lo induce llu- IMua 1\ hlang liiiiisell 
often to double the price lived In them. '1 hiT,' was a , onvcniencc, 
however, in this system of picsents, a (oincmcnic which our 
merchants may, perhaps, still enjoy at r>.iiigk,tk. UIiciumt a 
European nicrclinnt jiosscsscd *-ome (oiimiodilv foi wIikI, he could 
find no sale, and to rc-c\j)ort win, h miglu not he dr-iiahlc, he 
tendered it as a jtrescnl b> the Kmg, Wnug-iia, oi I'hia K hlaiig, 
from whom he was certain of reicn mg *-01110 iciurn that would, at 
least, prevent him from sun’ering a total lo*.s. 

By entering into n liiUiilalion of the nnnnml llul ic-. I. of tio- 
breadth cited in the almio ll^t\^ill n»" loi'o lo |Kn,aii(l rofri|iarnii; 
it with the several duties they hetore acluall) paid, it w ill he seen, 
that with one exeetdion, the .(mmeaii him 
presents made by the commander of whi<h vcsmI, howmer, is not 
known), the new arrangement possesses the ad\.uii ige not only ot 
fixing and regulating, but of reducing, the rale ot impost. 
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Phcenbf . . . paid 11,245, would now have to pay 6,800 at 1/00 per fathom. 


''Mttriana .... 6,913 5,950 ditto. 

5,950 ditto. 

Caroline, second timci 12,457 7,650 ditto. 

Siren 4,340 5,250 at 1500 ditto. 

Liverpool Packet . 11,164 6,750 ditto. 

Hunter 8,688 6,800 at 1700 ditto. 


The greatest reduction, it appears, will take place in the large 
class of vessels, but against them another expense and disadvantage 
must be set down. The bar at the mouth of the Menam obligcH 
them to communicate with Bangkok, for the most part, by means 
of junks, the usual hire of which is about 24 ticals per 100 peculs. 

A List of the Port and Anchorage Duties levied at Panghok, in April 1826, upon 
the Ship Hunter, Capt. Johnson, 235 Tons, translated from the Siamese. 


A ^ ° 

On account of his Majestg the King of Siam. ^ 2 « 

Measurement duty at 80 Tie.al.s per Siamese fathom, tlie P w h 

Hunter measuring 4 fathoms in breadth 320 0 

For a pass for departure 522 0 

Ditto for admission (to the capital,) 512 0 

1354 0 

On account of the Officers of the King. 

Chow Phya Kosa Tliil)ody, (Phra Khlang) for the vessel's ar- 
rival and departure ,36 0 

Phya P'hip’hut Kosa, (his deputy,) for ditto ditto .... (24 0 

Phya Chula, (his Majesty’s mercliant,) for p.assnge, for ad- 
mission, and departure 24 0 

Luang Sura Sa-Klion, (Port-Captain,) for ditto dittt) ... 21 0 

Khun lladsithi, Phya Chula's son, ln\ Majesty MereantilcClvrh. 

For passes, for admission and departure ... 12 0 


For supcrin^iiding sale and purchase .... .30 

21 0 

Four Interpreters 21 0 

Luang Keo Ayat, (Pomat, a brother of ike P'kra K’hlitng.) 

For keeping the account 6 0 

For superintending sale and purchase 3 0 

9 0 

Khun Wisoot Sa Khon, for .superintending the interpreters 12 0 

Clerk of the Seals, (Samian Tra,) for 5 notes, at 2 ticals, 2 

solungs e.acli 14 2 

Clerk Wen, for 11 notes, ;it ditto ditto 27 2 

Phya Chula’s Clerk, for 1 1 notes, at ditto ditto 27 2 

Luang Sora Sa K’hoii or Port-Captain’s Clerk, for 11 notes, 

at ditto ditto 27 2 

Radsitlu’.s Clerk, for 11 notes, at 1 tical 2 selungs cacli . . 16 2 

Four Interpreters 16 2 

Clerk of the Godowns, who sat and superintended the accounts 15 0 

Lhabg Siinowarat, (I^dfiithi’s brother,) and Luang Kopitan, 

(Sebastian an tntt*rpretcr) 18 0 

Superintending Clerk, 8 notes, at 3 ticals each 24 0 

Proviaions supplied to all the Clerks, or Weighmen, 24 men, 

, at 4 ticals each 96 0 

460 0 

.i ■ Carried over 1814 0 
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Oji account of the Officers o f the }Va„,r.na. ^ 

Clerk of the Soals, for 1 Notes, at 1 Tical 1 Sflun? each n 

Clerk Wen, for 5 notes, at 1 tuMi 1 selim- oacli ^ ‘ , 

Clerk Luang Kalujn, for 5 lu.tos, at 1 tical 1 sehmy; each * ' C { 
Prnh Surah Phassa’s or Beneditto Waiigna^ I'ort^ Captain’s 
Clerk, at ditto t; i 

Clerk Khun mochit, for .") notes, at .{soilings o.icli . ! ! ! 5 j 

Interpreter Thon Khun Noochit ......... ;{ 5 

Clerk Khun Siayat, who sat two accounts, at 1 tic.il each . . •> (i 

Clerk of the Gudowns, who .saf and siipei intended l«o ac- 
counts, at 2 ticals 2 sellings each q 

Provisions for the Clerks or Weighinen, (i men, at l' tie.iK 
each I 


1814 0 


112 1 


Total of the charges .it Bangkok, tieuN . . . ih;(; i 

List of the established charges upon .a Vessel at the (iiianl 


lIou.ses below B.iugkok. 

Pak.s vm. 

Oil aaoniit of i/u Governor. 

One .shawl, or in money SO d 

Nine yards of ('.hint/., or ditto \> n 

Two pieces of red cotton doth, or ditto S 0 

Wide sarongs to the value ot 2 I) 

Narrow ditto, to the value of 1 1 

' 10.1 I 

On aciouut of the Officers. 

Passes for admis.sion and (lep.irtuie, . it 12 tie.'ds e.ieli ... 21 0 

Eight pieces of chintz, oi in money H (I 

Pilotage 21 (I 

Inspecting otficers { 0 

Charge of the guns 0 


Cjion J nival. 

Measurement charge ‘ ... H 0 

Eight pieces of cliinl/, or in money • 0 

I’pon Dipailnii. 

Measurement charge j ** 

Inspecting officers ... .... “ J* 

Fur taking a copy of the port eleai.nice reeened at B.iiiLdsok 0 2 


IH 2 


Total of the charges below Bangkok, In. ils .... IHP .1 

Ci.ind tot.il, tic.iH .... 2(di2 1 

Only two dcrk>, and one wd.nlninin a.Iiialh nll. nilcil, and tlndr 
attendiince WHS liniilod to llircn hours a da), and mo^t irrc'i;nlar. 
'riiey applied for rciminoration and final to .Mr. Ilnnli-'r, dnlarins 
that no portion of tlic i harftcs inadn l)y Hiel' hra K lihoa;, on nncli 
account, was ever rcccirtd by them. l'|K)n miiaify. tl'cl hraK hlanp 
stated, that these charLa's had been Icucd for a ci'nlnry past ; and 
that whether a man performed the serviiedeserdied, or received the 
aniount charged on his .account, is immalenal, as llie ancient customs 
Oriental Herald, V’ol. 15. 2 L 
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of the country direct the charges to be set down in the manner de- 
tailed in this account. The mistake of charging for interpreters 
twice was ingeniously explained, namely, that the second charge was 
for the clerks belonging lo the interpreters j but as the interpreters 
have no such assistants, the money would be given to themselves. 
Neither the King’s nor the ^Vang-na’s port caj)taiu^{j allowed a 
clerk, and Radsithi is Rhya Chula’s clerk. Mr. Hunter, to whom 
the ship Hunter was consigned, never saw, nor until he was shown 
this list, did he ever hear of any of the numerous ‘ notes ’ for which 
his ves.scl is charged. The R’hra K’hlang explained that every in- 
telligence notifying the arrival or departure of a vessel, and every 
order respecting lier cargo, is put down in writing, for the infor- 
mation of the dilferent Siamese ollicers by their clerks, who are 
authorized to cliarge for the receipt, us well as the transmission of 
a note. As no portion of the cargo of the Hunter was sold to 
or purchased from the R'hra K’hlang, the ' Clerks of the Godowns ’ 
were not employed, yet they are included in this list for superin- 
tending accounts which never existed. Great trouble is always 
given to the foreign merchant at Ihmgkok, by the R’hra K'hlang’s 
clerks and weighmen, who seldom attend before twelve o’clock, and 
retire always before Hve. Without their joint presence, a vessel 
cannot receive her cargo, and a foreign merchant has daily the 
trouble of going himself in search of one of the two, and is often at 
a stand through the absence of both parties. Mr. Hunter was re- 
fused a detailed list, like the above, of the port and anchorage 
eharge.s of the Hunter, but was obliged to jiay at once an amount of 
IHja ticals at Rangkok, and only (>7) tieals at Raknam. Upon its 
being jiointed out to the R’lira K’hlang, that these sums were not 
in accordance wilh his list, which was subsequently given to the 
Mission, he stated that the dilfcrence had been remitted in favour 
of Mr. Hunter. 

The Siamese Government have no idea of what is called Ga free 
and unrestricted trade, and an article of a treaty w'ith these words 
only, and without arranging and fixing the minutest details of port 
regulations and rates of duties and charges would have been a dead 
letter. The ministers also were so immediately interested in their 
system of conducting foreign trade, that any argument, as to a less 
restricted trade, jiroving a mutual benefit to both nations, would 
have been entirely lost upon them. 

The Mission had great difficulty before it persuaded the Siamese 
ministers to include Surat merchants, and the Asiatic subjects of 
the British Government, in the beiielits conceded to commerce by 
the treaty. Nothing can be more iuiquitdus than the conduct of 
the Siamese towards the Surat vessels. The R’hra K’hlang and his 
officers fix the price of every article of merchandize brought by 
those vessels, and take and distribute among themselves whatever 
portion of the cargo they please for the purpose of retailing the 
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same afterwards at a profit to themselves, in addition to the usual 
port charges and import and export duties. 

The trade of native junks between Siam, and IVnang, and Sin- 
gapore, is conducted by private ('liiiiese mereluuits of Ikingkok, 
and it is one to which the (\)urt of Siam is as yet inditTereiU , as a 
proof of which we may state, that during the ^\bole of tlie nego- 
ciations of the late mission, no attempt N\as e\er made to obtain any 
reciprocal advantage for that trade, or to secure a j)ledge even, tlmt 
the present very moderate duties and jincliorage ehaige^ levied upon 
it at our ports, should be continued, 'i'his indilferenee, bowever, 
on the part of the Court of Siam, an indilferiMiee under whieli the 
trade has increased and pro.s[)ered, has liegun to eliange, and during 
the last two years, many now duties Imvi* been iinpo''ed upon tlie 
Chinese junks trading between llaiigkok and the Straits ot Malaeea. 
So much have these additional duties lieeii ineieasing, that the Oii- 
iiese traders, before the departure of ilie mis''ion Ironi llangkok, 
petitioned the Court to place tlieir eommeire upon a fixed and more 
moderate system of duties, ‘in the same udruz/te/gco/is' manner as 
the English had secured by treaty.’ Thw is In.wever, uo seceirity 
for the continuance of the trade with Siam by natiNc junks, luul, at 
any rate, it must not be forgotten, lliat wliiht our ships can na\ igato 
at all seasons, those vessels nmke but one voyage during the year. 
Messrs. Hunter and Malloek, from whom the mission received, on 
every occasion, the most liberal and cordial a.ssistaiKv and rn-ope- 
ration, are decidedly of oiiiuiou, that much lienelit may be derived 
from the trade of Siam, ))y making oteasional visits lo liangkok ; 
and that such a course is advanlaseous, no l.ronl ,a,, he more 
striking than that alfordod l.y the Surat trad.Ts, ''I'''. 
ing all the exactions aud vexat.ous ot Hh' lucM-nl , I s| d 

a vessel annually to Siam. 'I'lie mi.siou wuiiessed ihe (li. r> ■ nd 

extortion experienced I, y the Naklaala of a. Sural u'^sel, ml)«em,er 

1825 arwasutuehs^uprised, .udee.l, to 

year, to P- 

them with better iluta than they li.m i j Itaugkok 

mating the probable ehan^m a 

upon their consignments. I h.it t y , i,,,,,,.. 

system which has existed for ee itune.s. 

Most probably, whenever ollieers, who are un- 

the speculations of the T hra K i ang . ^ jKAverfiilly 

happjy all traders dieirmniieme wiasu^^^^^ 

employed against him. ^,1,,,.^ „f the two uatum* ; as 

on terms of equality, by the tei ili.ciisscd and origin- 

it was not dictated by the .'mum , • 

ally written in their own ’ i ’ , i j .,, there are wanjf 
fest interest and advantage of hi.am to keep », 

2 li 2 
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grounds for hoping that its provisions will be generally respected 
and maintained by that nation. We need hardly state, that the 
stipulations of this treaty are not to be enforced at Bangkok until 
the Siamese Court receive the Governor-General’s ratification. 

Whilst discussing the several articles of the treaty, repeated 
attempts were made to inscribe the different obligations in a more 
compressed form j to declare at once that ‘ neither the Siamese nor 
the English shall intrude,’ &c. kc. But the Siamese ministers ob- 
jected decidedly to such a construction of the sentences, stating, 
that it would be contrary to the Siamese customs, and that it could 
not possibly render the meaning of eacli article so clear and precise 
as it would be by putting down separately what eacli ])arty engaged. 
It was also indispensable that the version of the treaty into the 
English language should be made as literal us possible, because it 
was well known that tlie translation would undergo mncli exami- 
nation at Jiangkok, and any omission or reduction of the sentences 
in the original, which is a language verbose and full of repetitions, 
would have been imputed by that jealous court to some evil inten- 
tion that would have tended to destroy the whole value of tlie 
treaty. Some of the Mission had acepured a tolerable knowledge of 
the Siamese language, and had i)rocured dictionaries and grammars 
of it from those Native Christians wln) understand Latin. — Govern- 
vient Gazette. 


Forget Thce.— By iiir Ulveuend Jomi MouLTiun, 

[Froui llic * I’rii ndshiiAs Oft’oring ’] 

Forget Thee— If to (beam hy night uml muse on thee by day, 

If all the worship deep and wild a pot't’s he.u’t can pay, 

If prayers in absence breathed (or thee to heaven’s piolceting pover, 
If winged thoughts that (lit to thee, a thousand in an hour, 

If busy fancy blending thee wi(h all iny future lot, 
if this thou callest forgetting— tin m indeed shall he forgot. 

Forget thee ? — liid the forest birds forget their sweetest tune, 

Forget thee ? — Bid the sea forget to swell beneath the moon, 

Bid the thirsty flowers forget to drink the eve’s refreshing dew, 
Thyself forget thine own dear land and its mountains wild and blue. 
Forget each old familiar face, each long reniemherod spot ; 

When these things arc forgot hy thee— then thou shalt he forgot. 

Keep AS thou wilt thy maiden peace, still calm and fancy free, 

For, God forbid thy gladsome heart should grow less glad for me ; 
Yet while that heart is still unwon, oh bid not mine to rove, 

But let it muse its humble fate and uncomplaing love ; 

If these preserved for patient years at last avail me not, 
iForfjet me then— but ne’er believe that thou can'st be forgot. 
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No. II. 

In 1751 there were lon<^ debates on a paper, entitled ^Twelve 
Constitutional Queries earnestly reeoimnended to llie attention of 
every true Driton, turning- ehiellv on the interpo>ition of a military 
force, in the sujipro^sion and puni'ilinieiit ol ti\il (Iistnrl)anee.s.' 
Ordered to be burnt b) tlie hangman, and the kiiiu; addressed to take 
means to discover the autlior, printers, and publisliers. 'I'liese for- 
midable queries were at the lime a^mbeil to Lord Ltjmont, but 
were r^lly written by lloraee Walpole,''' 

In the same year occurred the ea^e of tin' Honourable Alexander 
Murray, one of the most remarkable illnsir.it ions of ilie nature of 
a trial, not by twelve indillorent men, but bv three or four hundred 
irritated accusers. JIa\in^' been .suppov.e(l to be i;mlt) of some 
misconduct, at a contested <dcction for W'estminster, be Yas .sum- 
moned to the bar to receive liis .sentenee. The following; is from 
"Lord Orford’s Memoirs of the last ti'ii vears of the Ken;n of 
(reorge II.,’ vol. i. pp. 'id, l.'b 171, LSI. 

" It being carried by H>.> to 10 that be should bo bronij:lit on his 
knees, he W'as called in j li ’ enteri'd with ;m air <>1 1 onfidi'iH i', some- 
thing bciw^'eii a mart} r and a coxcomb, 'riie Speaker called out, 

Yonr (;beisanccs ! Sir, }our obeisani i‘s,” and tlu'ii, “ Sir, }on must 
kneel.” IJc replied, "Sir, 1 lieg to be exi'ciisod, I ne\er kneel but to 
(lod.” The Speaker repeated t lie < ommaiid witli great w.irmtln .'Mur- 
ray replied, " Sir, 1 am sorry J cannot eomiily with }onr recpiest, I 
would ill any thing ebe. ” The Speaker < ried, “ Sir, 1 call n|)on\ou 
again, to consider of it.” Alurrav answered, “ Sir, wlien 1 baveeoni- 
mitteda crime, 1 kneel to (iod toi jiaulon , lint I know my own inno- 
cence and cannot kneel to aii\ l)otl> else." '1 lie Speaker ordered the 
serjeant to take him away and seeuie Inm. He was going to reply; 
the Speaker would not sull’er bmi. The Speaker tlien made a re- 
presentation to the House of bn eonl''mptuons bebavionr, and said, 

IIowcvci 1J0U may have (Jiffrrcil in the dilmfr, I hopr yon mil he 
nnanirnovs in Ins punishninil ' Fiaij romidri on it, if In' may n ilh 
impunity behave thus there is an end of the dn^nily and pomr of 
this House.’' Mr. Fox went so far as to mention a place of con- 
finement in the Tower, called " Little I’.ase , Init Alr.^ 1 elbam de- 
clared again.st such severe eorponil piinisliment. Mr. I itt Jw 

a bill to be passed against him, if be would not eomiily. Admiral 
^T^non made such an outrageous sjieeeli against tln.'se jiroeewings, 
desiring to have Magna Charta referred to the Cmnmittee. that lie 
^^’as several times taken to order by the .Sjieaker, Sir John Mordaunt, 


See " Quarterly Review.* 
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and Mr. Pelham, and was on the brink of falling under the sentence 
of the house.” “ Mr. Pelliam jipoke iniieh for moderate proceedings, 
(i. e. after the report of a Committee appointcfl to search for pre- 
cedents had been read,) more moderate, indeed, it would have been 
difficult to pursue, after the length themselves and Murray had gone ; 
but they who wanted to evtort a submission from him for offences 
which he had not acknowledged, and were ready to release him after 
an out r a IT e which he gloried in, and had no ways atoned.” 

^ Sir W. Younge tlum moved to restrain every body but the phy- 
sician, apothecary, and nurse, from visiting him, which, being 
opposed, particularly by Lord Kgmoiit, who reflected on the want 
of precedents, the Speaker made' u w<mn and solemn speech for the 
honour the llonsey inst.mced in the Earl of Shaflesbury and others, 
who had knelt to receive the reprimand of tin* House of Lords, and 
said that the want of a jirevedent of such behaviour as iMurray’s, 
did but conclude more strongly against him.’ 

‘ The instant the Parliament was jirorogucd, the two Sheriffs of 
London, 1 forget their names, ai'companied by Imi’d Carpenter and 
Sir (i. Vandcjuit, w'cnt to Newgate, released IMurray, and conducted 
him in paltry triumph to his own house. On the ‘2Sth, his case, 
scurrilously written by one AVhitehead, a factious poet, was pub- 
lished, h;r wdiieli the juiuter was taken into custod). This Paul 
Whitehead was ordered to be taken into custody by the House of 
Lords for his satire, entitled ‘Scanners.” He also wrote “State 
Dunces,” and according to Lord Orford, “ was a man of most in- 
famous character.” ’ 

November IS. — The House voted for remanding Murray to his 
imprisonment. Lord Egmonl. said, that to revive the sentence, 
which must be done ever\ session, would be inllieting banishment, 
as Murray would juefer that to imprisonment, — a jiower which did 
not belong even to the Crown. Lord Coke then moved, 'that 
Murray should receive his sentence on his knees and his ' case' 
was unanimously v oted a f.dse, scandalous, and seditious libel. He 
would not move a cdisure on the sheritls. Alderman .Tansen said, 
' that to have touched them would have raised a tumult.’ Novem- 
ber ‘25. — Lord Coke moved to call the Serjeant-at-arms, who re- 
ported that Murray was absconded. A reward of 500/. was voted, 
on a division of f)H to ‘2(1. 

In pursuance of the order of the House, an information cx officio 
was filed by the Attorney-Heneral, against William Owen, for 
printing the ‘case/ above-mentioned. On the trial, the Attorney- 
General said : ‘ \Vhat ! shall a jierson appeal from the judgment of 
that Court, who are the only judges of things belonging to them, 
the House of Commons, 1 mean ? An appeal } To whom ? To a 
mob ? Must justice be appealed from ? To whom ? To injustice ? 
Appeal to the good people of England, particularly the inhabitants 
of Westminster ? The House of Commons arc the good people of 
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England, being the ropre'^entatives of (he people. '\'\\v rest are 
what ’ Nothing ; miles'^ it he a nioh. And wli.ii ean he m ,i moh 
but confusion? (Gentlemen, this li!)el, to wliosoever re.ub u, \m 11 
be found the most pungent invective whieli tlie ''kill of in, in (niild 
invent ; I will not say tlie skill , hut the wit. ait, aiul fiKe (ini 
trivance of man, instigated h\ Satan an iiuliu'el p.iniplilet, — • 
though not said plain — }et understood, .is being nnder-'lood, is a 
libel ; and to say that tliis is not a libel is to s.iy that tlu'n' is no 
justiee, equity, or right in the world. 'I'lnae e.m In* no eoiiit of 
justice, if the House of ('oiuinoiis is not , and if the Mouse of 
Commons is not to he defended, and li.oe inoleelion .iiid relief at 
common law, yourselves, \ our houses, (amiot have tin' jiroleetion 

of the law,’ — Verdict, Not (ii ii/iv. 

In 17t)S occurred the case' ol’ Ihngh'v, :i hooksc'ller. who snll-red 
Tvvo YKAHs imprisoiinn'iit, for ,i < onsti in ti\ e (ontenipl ot the ( onrt 
of King’s lieneh, ill refusing to .iiiswer inlei log.itoi les ri'spei ting 
his having sold tlu' ‘ North llritoii, Nniiiheis a) and .>1, which 
contained attacks on the conduct of land Mansheld 'I'lie c.isi- is 
stated so com i^ely h\ Mr ( lill'ord. in his po^M npi n. the ‘ Ueport 
of the ca'se of Benjamin Mowei, th.it wcsh.ill cxiie.ci Iim st.Ucincnt. 
' In Trinity 'renii', I7(is, Bingh-y w'.is ctilled upon to show cause, 
why an attachment sliould not issue against him. fm liis (oiitcmpts 

in publisllinij; liMv w li.n I"' I,. iIi. m' 

rules lie (lonioa llie muIIiiiiiI\ ni lli,- ( ..nil I,, |Mini.li Inin in llii, 

summary NViiy ; lie a^.rleil In. Im Ine.l la n.inryi.l III. 

oiiuals, and refn.ed m an.«rr iiilnr.ia.imne. He u.i. u.iiiinilU'il 

to the custody of the .MiiiOi.il, iiniil lie id Milli.ieiit liiiil In 

answer iuterroffUoiK'., nr .li.nild -iilniiil m he .«nin m ..ii.uer 
them. The s|mit of Ihupley, h,me.,-i ,l.,l n„l d,.ei. Inin in In. 
conhnemont ; he kept aUeiilinn nine m the l,..id.lnii. nl In. giu- 
tiou.hyhis lirmue..,hv Ire .ip|i.':il. m Hie , nniili v .md lo in- 

dividuals.andhvimalinlavd nnl ln,ii,.,„i nil, i m^atm le., nn 
pultothetormm. I li. .nllei ni-, uln. h a' a., h id n K ev i I 
the eompa.sion, bv their ennliini.iine rnii e.! the 

puhlie. I'otitiou. in In. In liall |,oai,..l iii, m. all -I ■ 

kiucipal eorpmatnni. and .■Ki.'. m Hn' Kn.f;d,n„ I g , ' 

Lstel Term 1770 , idCr neaily lu,i 

out any applieatiou heiiif; made „u ii. p.iri, a la , ; 

was unexpcetedly mined lor hy I, I as 

expeetedly granted hy he Oiiirt mi n/.iinin/e 

the ground ot hns ‘Tl''" g'""- ' , ) , ; ,,, 

man, who. on that aca.nnt, ha, ' (A '' g 'g J,.,. 

which, he hrlieveil, ira^ hir^ri i.„Uhi. 

him, even if he had aiioi-i ii;l III I , ■ ,■ j ' ,1 ||„. 

In other words, he mined that he might hi diihar,i. ^ 


• liondon, Bristol, Soutlmark, (kc, 
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punisliment of his« contempt, because he obstinately persisted in it. 
Lord IVLansiield and the Court immediately acquiesced in this 
curious reasoning:, and Line^ley was discharged. The fact is, the 
Court felt, though they had not the courage to avow it, that they 
had been guilty of an excess of jurisdiction ; and they thought it 
more prudent to yield to the firmness of Binglcy, and the feelings 
of the country, than to encounter the terrors of a Parliamentary 
inquiry, which they knew was on the point of being instituted, and 
would have been the inevitable consequence of their continuing him 
in custody.’ 

In 1774 , (February 11,) the Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, com- 
plained to the House of a letter which had been addressed to him in 
the ‘ Public Advertiser ’ of that day, signed, ^ Strike — but Hear,’ 
charging him with injustice, and with a predilection for Mr. de (trey 
in the progress of the 'J’ottington Inclosurc Bill. Mr. Herbert 
moved that H. S, \V()odfall, the jirinter of the ^ Public Advertiser,’ 
do attend that House. Sir Joseph Mawbey wished the House to 
abstain from noticing the libel. Mr. Fox was eager in support of 
the motion. ‘ It would be an Jibsurdity to appeal to an infnior 
court for protectioji.' ' The House was now warm in the matter, 
and now, therefore, was the properest time to disimss, and go through 
with it..’ JMr. M'oodfall attended on the 14th, and informed the 
House that flic Bev. John Horne was the author of the obnoxious 
paper. Mr. Herbert moved that Mr. M''oodtall might be taken into 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Fox mo\ed that he be com- 
mitted to Newgate, ' although hints had been thrown out that the 
Sheriffs of London would not admit him.’ Lord North thought it 
would be highly inqirudent to force themselves into a contest with 
the City, and would, therefore, hjive him committed to the Gate- 
house. ]Mr. Herbert’s motion being carried, IMr. Woodfall was taken 
into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and the Rev.. John Horne 
was ordered to attend the I louse on the 10‘th. He desired to know 
whether what IMr. Woodfall had said at the bar was the only evi- 
dence and charge against him. The Sjieaker said, it was the charge. 
Mr. Horne then said, it was very droll, for he had a charge against 
him. He concluded with saying, that he should plead there, as in 
every other court of justice. Not Guilty. The House ivns embar- 
rassed. IMr. ^V’oodfail was again called in, and confronted with IMr. 
Horne ; but as he was implicated in the guilt of the publication, his 
testimony was not deemed admissible, and three of his journeymen 


* “ The courtly Sir James Burrow, has thought proper to omit in his 
reports any mention of this ease of Bingley ; but it ought never to be 
forgotten by those who reverence with tilial affection our ancient laws, 
the best legacy of our fathers, and who set a value on the Constitutional 
rights and liberties of the people. The whole of the proceedings may 
he found in a small pamphlet, published in 1772, intituled ‘ The case of 
William Bingley, bookseller/ 
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were ordered to attend. They attended accordinj;ly on the iHth, 
and were examined ; bnt their evidence not i;oin^ to tiv thelihel on 
Mr. Horne, Mr. Herbert apologized for tlie trouhle h<' had i^iven 
the House, and added, tliat as the evidence had not pro\cd Mr. 
Horne the author of the libel, to e\incc his iinjiartialitN , he should 
move. That he be discharged out of the custody of llie Sergeant-at- 
Arms. On the 2d of March, ( aptain IMiipps having presented a 
petition from Mr. 'Woodfall, he was brought to the bar and discharged. 

On the same day that the House was so devterouslj foiled l)y Mr. 
Horne, (February !(>,) Mr. Fox denounced a most contemptible 
■bicobitical letter in the ‘ Public Advertiser' and ‘ Alorningt 'hronicle,’ 
signed, ^ A South Hiiiton.’ He said, ‘ Sir, I esteem it one of tlie 
highest and most atrocious (alninnies ; one of tlie\ilest liln U on the 
constitution of this country that e\( r was puldislied. It is not an 
abuse of this person, or of that jierson, but of the (’oii^titiition of this 
kingdom : it is a libel upon the glorious llevolution in Itiss, and 
terms it expressly a rebellion aguiiisl King .lames Sir, 1 am so 
much an enemy to all hliels — to all licentiousness of tlu' jiress, 
though a friend to the legal liberty of it — that 1 am in<hu cd to iiring 
libels of all denominations on the carjiet. 1 am cxprcsslv for putting 
a stop, tind an effectual one, to so s'and.'ilous a piaitici* and Ibis 
which 1 hold in my hand is of so ahominahlc a nature, that I am 
conlident there is not a gentleman in the IIousi' who will disagree 
with me on this occasion.’ It was ordeu'd that Mr. \tloriiey- 
(icneral do forthwith prosecute the mitboi, printers, and jmblhliers, 
of the .said false, scandalous, and tniiloroiis lil)el.^ 

In giving judg’ments of reversal of I lie oull.iwr) of Mr. ^\ ilkc.s, 
.Tune S, 17b‘8, Lord Manslield said. ‘ I pa^s o\er ni.in\ aMoiiMiioiis 
letters 1 have received. 'I'hose in print are publu and s(uiie of 
tlicm have been brought judiendly hefori' tlie ( omt. Wlioever 
the writers are, they take the wrong wa\ 1 '\ill do m} duty 
nnawed. What am I to fear ^ 'I'he lies ol (<dumn\ carrj, no ter- 
ror to me. I trirst that my temper of mind, and the < olour and 
conduct of my life have given me a suit ol armour against t iis< 
arrows.’ The lies of calmimv do indeed carry no terror with them 
provided restraints on the press do not give them a -cmhlame o 
truth, and taint with suspicion all tlie leplies that can h.* made to 


* The trial of Mr. William Woodl.dl lor 
‘ Morning Ohrouiele,’ came on in the ( ourt of Kmn - Ib i h .aj h I Illi 
of July following, before Jmrd Maii.dield am a j ■ 

lasted about an hour ; wlien the Jury went on , ‘ r,^ ..j,;,,. 

hours, brought in their verdict,— fuiiltv. ’ • pj,. . p,ii,|i(. 

trial of Mr H. S. Woodfall for printing ^ud r -r tin ^ I uldm 

Advertiser,’ which lasted half an hour ; ^ftcr- 

m half an hour and hn.uffht ■" J „li„,ffir hrre month’ 

vvards sentenced to my each a fuie ot -w , m 
imprisonment in the King^s Bench. 
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them • hut since Lord Mnnsficld considered calumny as so harmless 
ft thinR why was the language of all his charges to juries, and 
iudcmcnls on defendants, in cases of libel, so much at variance 
with such a sentiment ’ How could he reconcile it with his decla- 
ration (in tlie case of the Dean of St. Asaph) that ‘ tjie hcentions- 
ness of the press (i. e. the lies of calumny) is Pandora’s box, the 
source of every evil.’ 

In 17 H 8 , (I'ebruary 71b) Sir Fdijah impey complained to the 
House of having been attacked in some daily prints of that and tlic 
iirccedin.’- dav. re-pecting the answer he bad given to the lirst 
charge 'Mr.'W. (iremilh' moved, ' that tlie said pajiers contain a 
scandalous libel, grossly relleeting on Ibis House, and tbe meinbors 
tbereof, and tending to iirejndice the defence of a |)erson answering 
at the liar to articles of high crimes and misdemeanours against 
him by a member of this I louse. Should this preliminary motion 
be agreed to, iMr. Oreinilh- said he would move to address his 
Mai'o.sty that he wonid gne orders to the Attorney-General to pro- 
secute tlie authors, printers, and publishers of the iiaperscomplaincil 
of Mr Fox iirgisl the necessity, in a ease so peenbarly their own, 
to keep it within their own iiirisdiction ; and reminded the House, 
that when once they committed the prosecution to the law eourts, 
they had no further command of it, and however inclined they 
might be to show lenity, they would not have it in their power. 
lU’ asked if any person could tell him that a breach of the priM- 
leac'sof that llon.se could he made a eoiiiit in any information or 
indictment'' He deekired, he believed that it could not, and con- 
tended iigaiiist the absurdity of piiinshiiig the contempt ot one 
court in another court, and of ndopliug that, mode ot proscculitig a 
complaint which was of idl modes the least adapted to the nature 
of it 'I'he House would be left w itlioitt redress, should tbe sentence 
indicted be too light and madetpiate ; and they would be e<|ually 
deprived of the iiower of pardon, sniiposing that sentence tiio 
severe-' Tbe motions of Mr, M- Grein illc were agreed to, _ 

Juno 18, 1/81), the Attoriu'y-tJenerahva.s/picstioiied by Mr. (irey, 
and answered at boine h-ni;(h, and, in couclubion, expressed his wish, 
that gentlemen would not hastilv, and on the spur ot indignation, 
rise imd move a prosecution, but would suppress their re.sentmeni 
and consider well the whole of the prolnable conseipicnces which 
might attend a prosecution, before they moved it. 

A few davs afterwards, (February 1 1,) on the motion of Mr. Fox, 
the House resolved, ‘ that a pamphlet written by the Rev. .mini 
Logan, entitled “A Iteiiew of the Principal Charges agains 
AVarren Hasting.s, Esq.,” contains iiasstig'Cs highly disrcspecttul to 
this House, and indecent ob-scrvations, reHectiiig upon the luotivcs 
which induced this House to prefer the impeachment against 
Warren Hastings, Esq., and addressed the King, that he wou 
order the Attorney-General to prosecute the authors, prmters, «c. 
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On the 9th of December, I 789 , the trial of Mr. Stoehdale for the 
said libel, ciimc on in the Court of K inn’s IViu h, before I ord 
Kenyon, on which occasion JMr. Erskine derncicd a N\ell-kiumn 
powerful, and splendid address to the jurN, Nsho. after two hours 
deliberation,' returned a verdict of A'o/‘ c'mlh/. 'Die Ilou>e were 
thus left without redress ! ! 


In 1/89 (June Ih'th), Mr ^larshain uuned an address to his Ma- 
jesty that he would direct the Allornev-dcneral to prosecute the 
printer* and publisher of ‘ 'I'he World,’ for the follownn^r passjore 
which had appeared in it that inorninn- • ‘Mr I Iasi in^-s\ trial is to 
be put off to anolher session, unless the lairds lia\i' spini enoui^di 
to put an end to so shameful a business.' Mr linike said, ‘ It wim, 
in his opinion, better upon the wliole that llu' public should recei\e 
no information at all than information whidi was false. Jle lioped, 
therefore, the honourable ii’enih'inan u-oiild titkf up ///e le/ie/r hodij 
of misreprcseutafioii to udiirh hr had alhidid, and inni'; vm , (hr 
libels touchin'^ the trial hrforr a voinl of pi^fur.' ‘ He had been 
backward in takini:,* any notice of these iiiemdanlies, Ineaiise, as 
far as regarded himself, he had been long u-ed to ihem, and de- 
spised them, being satisfied that such personal atlaiks as lioni time 
to time had been made on tlu' m.magi'i-s, injuird no jnison\ rha- 
racier when made sni^hj ; but wlu n joined to a gross falsilie.ition of 
facts, they became more serious, and nc< essarily called tor proper 
reprehension.’ 

Perhaps the cxjilanation of this paradox, that iihmi mav lie se- 
riously alTccted collectucly b) altarks whuh (aiinot injure lln'm 
individually, is, tbat a man's neighbours lei^aid tin* alt.u ks made 
on him with considerable mdinerenee and impaiiialils , but that when 
a whole party arc stung, when cadi man ads, not Irom the imjiulse 
of languid sympatli), but ot direct personal lesenlment , and only 
a vote is recpiired to punish the ollender, tlicn the matter ' beiouies 
more serious, and necessarily ctills tor jiro|)er reprdiciMon. 


June 18th, jMr. (irey Inning asked the \ilorney-( uuieral wli) 
he had not prosecuted Mr. Stoikdale, as \oti(l b\ the House, 
February 14, l/HS, gave occasion to a iiirther ile\ eiojieint nl of 
Mr. Burke’s sentiments as to ( oiistrin live (onlenijits. He -.lid, 
‘The House was bound to defend it- H,Iemn ads, and to guard 
them from ridicule and slander • but had lie beeiKou-ulted in re- 
gard to the prosecution in the case ot 8ir IJijali Iiiipc\, a ‘ 
not have recommended a rcsoitto any other tribunal t i.m t la 
House, which he should at all tunes (onlcnd was perfedlv (ompe- 
tent to support its privileges by an cxeition ol its own aul lority. 
In all cases, unless of a very exaggerated nature. Die sated imxie 
of proceeding was to resort to their .uu lent and who ooim pr.ic ict n 
attachment, where their owm jirivileges were intri ngc or iiisu 


He was convicted in Maj, 17^9. 
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The House was in possession of his opinion on the subject, and had 
heard him declare, that, provoking and audacious as that Jibel was 
(in * The World’ of June 16 ), it was nothing in comparison to the 
many and repeated false accounts which were daily given in the 
same paper concerning what passed in Westminster Hall.’ 

Thus Mr. Burke thought, they should ' resort for protection to 
an inferior Court,’ only in aggravated cases, when they might 
expect a verdict against the defendant, and the infliction of a severer 
punishment than the superior Court could award j but that, in 
lighter cases, they should make sure of their man, by being theln- 
selves prosecutors, jury, and judge. Let us contrast what Mr. 
Burke said of this ^ ancient and wholesome practice,’ twenty years 
before, when the Ministerial party were the objects of attack, with 
what he said when the 0 })position werp the theme of libellers. In 

1770, he said : ' But if the habit prevails of going beyond the law, 
and superseding this judicature, of carrying offences, real or sup- 
posed, into the legislative bodies, who shall establish themselves 
into courts of crimiiuil equity, (so the Star ^lumber has been allied 
by Lord Bacon), all the evils of the Star Chamber are revived. A 
large and liberal construction in ascertaining offences, and a discre- 
tionary power in punishing them, is the idea of criminal equity,— 
which is, in truth, a monster in jurisprudence.’ And February 7 , 

1771, he said : ' The House ot Commons, as it is the most power- 
ful, is the most corruptible part of the whole Constitution. Our 
public wounds cannot be concealed, — to be cured they must be laid 
open. The public does think we are a corrupt body. In our /egis- 
lative capacity we are, in most instances, esteemed a very wise 
body. Ill our judicial, we have no credit, no character at all. Our 
judgments stink in the nostrils of the people, 'fhey tliink us to be 
not only without virtue, but without shame. Therefore the great- 
ness of our power, and the great and ju^t opinion of our corrupti- 
bility and corruption, render it necessary to fix some bound, to 
plant some land mark, which we are never to exceed.' 

As exercised by the Ministry in support of their own violence, 
crimibal equity was a monster in jurisprudence 3 but used in de- 
fence of himself, and the other managers of an impeachment, it 
is an ancient, and wholesome, and safe practice. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that neither of the above passages contains an 
unqualilied declaration against the exercise of a criminal jurisdiction 
by the House of Commons, though the first of them is often quoted 
as if it did. It is only to the too frequent * habit ’ of permitting 
the ‘ monster ’ to aggravate his voice, and employ his flings, that 
he objects. 



Remarkable Cavern in Syliiet. 

We have been fevoured with the following extract of a letter, 
ing an account of a remarkable cave, which has been lately \ iMted 
by Captain Fisher, Surveyor in Sylhet, and on the accuracy of which 
we may therefore depend. We believe, it is the cavern of which a 
description, in French, containing more fiction tlian fiict, was pub- 
lished some years ago. 

The cavern of Boobaii is situated in one of the lower ranges of the 
Cossya Mountains, at the distance of about three bours’ walk, in a 
northeast direction from the liazaar of Ihindua, and at an elevation, 
probably of six hundred feet above the adjacent plains. 'I'be ac(‘ess 
to it, is by no means ditlicult, though the passage of three bills, 
which occur in the last hour's journey towards it, is fatiguing, as the 
ascents though short, are singularly .steep, oiieof tbeni actually sub- 
tending an angle of 4G°. These hills arc composed of sand sionc^ hut 
their bases are strewed with fragments of various rocks, cbiefly gra- 
nite and lime stone, apparently the debris from the higher regions 
of the mountain chain. Tlic mouth of tlie cavern, which is found 
in the face of a lime stone mountain, is not in itself remarkable, 
neither do any external circuin.stanaes indicate the existeiue ot the 
vast hollows, to which it affords access. The aperture is small, its 
dimensions precluding the intrusion ot more than ()n(‘ person at a 
time, and the entrance is completed by a scrambling ilcsccnt ot about 
thirty feet over, and masses of rock to a (om])arati\cly level space, 
which, however, is involved in total darkness. By the aid of lighted 
torches, it may be here seen, that the cavern has already expanded 
considerably, and that its sides are covered with mniuToii.s stalac- 
tites, crystals, and petrifactions, all, howcv er, ot the lime stone family, 
of which rock alone the cavern is entirely formc’d. 1 he passage liere, 
is about twelve to fifteen feet in width, and the licight varies troiu 
about twenty to forty feet, estimated trom the base to tlie highest 
part of the naturally arched roof. In advancing, this latter dimen- 
sion of the cavern is found to vary greatly sometimes increasing to 
seventy or eighty feet, and at others diminishing to ten or twelve. 
The breadth, however, continues nearly uiutorm. Ihese remarks 
apply solely to the branch, which appears to have been alwa>s to - 

lowed by the few EuropeaiKS,wlio have visited the * 

has been explored from the eiitnuice to llio (h^taiKc o iibou ii mde, 
where a steep and wide cavity lilU np Ihc wl.olc 

sage, and presentsan obstacle toiurthcr iiigrcv^, w n( I, ( „ 

to w’ant o/time or proper conven.ences, no oncl,a, >e smn.ountod. 
TlWi general direction of this branch 'f ‘ . i , j (|,j 

which may be inferred the probable existence o a . ',u 

opposite face of the mountain.-an .nfenmee ; ^ 

bv^e fact that a current of air is sensibly felt in most parts ot the 
Svern Perhans the most remarkable appearances which offer 
Slvea t iS^tit in an examination, however cursory, of tins 
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curious phenomenon, are the numerous fissures or openings, which 
occur at various altitudes in the sides, and which seem to form the 
entrances of new branches or ramifications, by which the mountain 
should appear to be perforated in every 4irection. 

With the few and imperfect observations, which we at present 
possess, conjecture as to the mode in which these caverns have been 
formed, is altogether vain, yet, though the philosopher, demand facts, 
as the basis of theory, more speculative dispositions have readily 
formed hypotheses, by which to account for the appearances. By 
some of these, the agency of water is supposed to have effected the 
fissures, while others attribute them to a convulsion of nature, which 
has hurled two mountains together. The latter opinion is not, 
perhaps, ill founded, particularly if wc suppose that the mountain 
was detached from the higher regions of the chain, a conjecture which 
should seem to derive countenance from the steepness of the parts 
opposite to it, and the crumbling condition of the perforated mass, 
which, under this sujiposition, in fact, resembles a vast pile of rocks 
overgrown with wood and jungle. It must be confessed, however, 
that the want of accurate and detailed CKamination of the whole 
mountain and its neighbourhood, renders any speculation on this sub* 
ject necessarily extremely vague and unsatisfactory. — Government 
Gazette, 


My Fak-Off Home. 

(jyHllcn at Sea.) 

My far-off hoirn* ! iny home of love. 

Each passing hour to thee 1 11 y, 

I rarely raise iny eyes above, 

But prayer is pleading in my eye. 

If smiles the morn — if stars look bright 
In luwcn’s clear splendid dome, 

I sigh half sad in that pure light. 

And ask if all be brij^ht at home. 

Some thought, some hope, to thee all true. 
Upon my heart is ever waking. 

While thousand fears what time may do, 
Still keep its restless pulses aching. 

If seas run smooth, and all aloft 
Looks fair, as o’er the waves wc roam, 

I fondly trust an air as soft 
Is breathing health around my home. 
Does aught provoke a laugh or smile. 

As fancy calls some thought away — 

Oh I even then I pause awhile, 

To ask if all at home be gay. 

But oh ! when sad and lone 1 lean 
In musings o’er the gliding sea. 

Task, if looKs as sad arc seen 
In eyes that weep warn tears for me ? 
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Travels in Italy in 1823 and 1824. 

[Continued from the last Number of the ‘ Oriental Heialri,’ p. 281 ] 

I ONE morning breakfasted witli .several Milane.se of talent and 
wit, by one of whom I was afterwards coiuiiicted to tlie house of 
the painter Carlone, to see a painting ordered by tlie C'ount Soni- 
mariva. This piece represents one of the hhe^ of Nparta, in whieh 
the young lads and lasses might make their clioiee wiilioiit fear of 
being deceived ; and among the women exhibited, adorned only with 
the charms nature had bestowed on them, are introdiu ed, I was told, 
the figures, taken from the life, of many MilanoM' ladies. W'hile 
we were examining this singular eonipo'^ition, our looks were also 
turned orcasionally towards a lady ^\ho wa^ preMuit, aiul who seemed 
to be waiting to have her jiortrait conliimed. One of om jiarty was 
acquainted with her, and, after liaiing jiaiil the Signor ( arlone the 
ordinary compliments, we entered into com ei sal ion witii lai sig- 
nora Contessa, for the unknown was a Comiless. Siuldi'iily, iiiul with 
an easy and natural air, slio took up a mmiaturo ease lying shut on 
the table. * I wish to see,’ she .said, ‘ d you will know who lliis is ; 
and opening the case hcrsell, she pre.scnted us licr jioilr.iit, in a dress 
and in an attitude which 1 must not (IcsciiIk'. ?sot the least dis- 
composure ill her eoaiiteiianec — not tlie sliglitesj hliish, as every 
body enlarged on such an ateumul.ition of clianns, ‘ ll is some 
years,’ she added, ^ since this was done, and perhaps in lhal lime 1 
am somewhat changed. 'I'o cireinnstaiiees of this iiahiie lialian 
ladies in general attach little imiiorlaiiee, and all the woild \nows 
the anecdote of the august Piinees., who sat as a model to < 

'It must have been di.stressing to vmi,’ said one of lier Iriciuls. 
' Distre.ssiijg— not at all my dear , there was a good hr.' iii the stove . 

Our traveller quitted Milan on the .sili of October, and, alter 
visiting on bis route liergamo and llrescia, be arrivei on u. 
at Desenzano, on the Lake of Larda. I'lom that place lu* wrote 
as follows : 

'We had promised ourselvc‘s a treat this morning tl.mk.ng to 
enjoy from the windows of our inn the view ot t le w an a 
Garda, and thence to look upon the eharnmig p( nmsii a o - u . 
Where Catullus passed his joyous hours with " '1:.;;;! 

fickle mistresses j but all this ap|)ean d to u.s on y uo 
veil of rain and vapour, and we were rediuei to us a( 

On trust also had vve to admire the eelehiated loi n-s 
'where, for the twentieth time, peihaps, mikc we we i ^ 

There is nothing like a tour in [.^oinbarcy m p > j 
constitution of a^ssport, and that ot mine idrc-ady 
under the trial that awaited it on entering V eroim 

of hands, at least, turned it from ^ already 

and half a dozen signatures were added to tiiose wnitu au / 

covered it 
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After its Congress the most remarkable thing in Verona is its 
amphitheatre, and having seen the site of the former, to the latter 
every traveller pays his second visit. Hovi^ many affecting homilies 
and eloquent rhapsodies have its gladiatorial combats inspired ! On 
the other hand how many lofty phrases on its massive construction, 
* the aspect of ivhich crushes us under the weight of our own insr^- 
nificance, andforc.es our astonished minds to take refuge within 
itself.' As there is not an Itinerary in which these descriptions, 
ready cut and dried, are not to be found, I also might give reins to 
my imagination, and transport myself, in idea, among these san- 
guinary sports, behold the seats rising one above the other, covered 
with an eager and tumultuous crowd, and even distinguish the 
magistrates, warriors, and Roimin dames. Nothing more easy for 
me than to hear their shouts of joy, and their ferocious plaudits. 
On that sand, in short, robust and valorons men would appear to me 
contending with the panther and the tiger, to make me shudder lir^t, 
and then i)cn some eommon-plaees of philanthropic morality. I'lie 
English, who delight in tlieir pugilistic combats, arc never at a 
loss for such tirades, iiut 1 , who witliout delighting in either the 
one or the other, am aware of the force of habit among a penjile 
content myself with admiring the beauty of the edifice. Smaller 
than that of Nismes, the amphitheatre of Verona has over the for- 
mer a very great advantage, which is that of its better preservation, 
and that it presents to view live and forty ranges of scats, as diey 
existed seventeen centuries ago. The flights of steps and the vo- 
mitories, the dens for the wild beasts, and even remain.*! of a vast 
gallery which crowned the edifice, all still exist, all combine to 
complete the illusion. One would think that no longer ago than 
twenty years from twenty-five to thirty thousand Veronese were 
still ill the habit of as.sembling in it. In 1821 the Allied Sovereigns 
were present at a grand fete given in the amphitheatre. Catalaiii 
sung and the people sipieezed.* 

To enjoy throughly a tour in Italy we ought to be able to sojourn 
several days in every town, for all contain curiosities without num- 
ber, and to lionise by the hour to me appears torment. We start from 
our hotel in the morning all zeal and ardour. At first, nothing escapes 
our observation ; nothing presents itself which does not excite our 
interest, and from which we do not derive a pleasure 5 but soon both 
the body and mind become fatigued. Under the guidance of a bor- 
ing Cicerone we drag along with pain from church to church, from 
gallery to gallery. Other fine things ’ we exclaim on casting a 
look almost sad, on statues and paintings incessantly presenting 
themselves. Thus we return to our temporary abode, our heads full 
of what we saw during the first two hours, while all the rest is 


* Our traveller might have added also, Rossini composed, since that 
master wrote a piece expressly for the occasion, which, if we mistake 
not, acquired for him the hpnour of knighthood.— Ed. 
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forgotten. Such are the sensations which I have felt lu \’croua Of 
all the churches, the most curious certaiulv is il)at of Saint Zononc 
built by Pepin the son of Charlemagne, and which is stampod witli 
all the characters of that rude and grand age. I was there parii( u- 
larly struck by a strange statue of Saint Zcnone. Nothing can sur- 
pass the jovial expression of his face : it is a conn)ound of Moimis 
and Silenus, and must more than once ha\e seemed to uuxk the 
serious visages of both ])riests and votaries. The Palace Carrossa is 
also well worthy of being visited. It contains a \ast collection of 
petrified fish brought from the mountain of lloha. The lish of 
China are there intermingled with those of America, and every zone, 
in short, appears to have brought its tribute. lUit that I had read 
M. Cuvier, this would have been an inexplicable enigma. 

The country of Vespasian, of Titus, of Cornelius Nepos, of 
Catullus, of Pliny the elder, of \dtruvius, of Malfoi, \ crona 
contains at this day 50,0(X) inhabitants. 'J’he town is built 
irregularly, according to the cautionary usage of the times 
when^ ev^sry street had to form a line of defence. Of all tiie 
tyrants wlio desolated tlie city in those ages, K///elino, 1 lielievi*, 
was the most cruel wliile the illustrious bouse of La Scala re- 
deemed its despotism by some high (jualitics. 'i'h(‘ tombs of tlircc 
of the^e are still existing to attest tlicir power. They are (lothie, 
in all the richness and grotesque of the style, with tlu-ir jiinnaeles, 
their fretwork, and their niches filial up with statues. A singiiLir 
age must that have been wlieii such a numherof cities, ( InM'on otn* 
another, formed as many petty states, e\er divided by war, in a con- 
.stant state of revolution, and yet rich enough to build monuments, 
to raise palaces, and to produce the rev ival of the arts. Compnre 
with this the state of France at tlie same epoch ! for the rest, at 
this day, the condition of A erona is scarcely mote siUtled than for- 
merly. For a long time, of the two parts into wim li tlie Adige, 
divides her, the Austrians held tin* oiie, the I reneli the other. Soon 
after, the whole belonged to us, suh^ajuentlVjshe formed jiarLof tin* 
kingdom of Italy, aiuX in IHU. 

mans ; .so that in the space of thirty year, her inhabitants will have 
been successively Venetians, Freiicli, Austiians, Italian., .iiid ag.iiu 
Austrians. Where can they liav e learned jialrKjti.m f 


Marble is as common at Verona us stone i. m France. It is not 
only used for the houses, but in many parts for the fcMit-jiavemeut 
of thn ctrppta On rctiiriiinLr to our hotel, we jierceived, strete lial 


of the streets. On returning to < 
on one of these pavements, a young gi 
piece 


1 

irl covered with rags, with a 


. of charcoal in her hand, with rUncl, .she wa, mlen.ly ocen- 
pied in drawing a female heiid on the white ^lab. ' 

work, nothing could divert her attention , her eye 
incredible soUcitude the lines winch her lian r.icc , , i, 

in order not to efface it by his footstep some passer-by was .it 
every-moment obliged to turn from the pavement, she continued as 
cZand atetraeted as the Baron Gerard in Ins pa.nting-rooni. She 
Oriental Herald, yolVo- - 
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is well known, we were told, and several painters, conceiving great 
hopes from her talent, had taken her to their studies to give her 
lessons. But that sort of life never suited her, and, after submitting 
to it for a few days, she always returned to draw and beg in the 
streets. Sterne would have made something of this little Italian. 

At Vicenza we arrived at the fourth city since leaving Milan, and 
of these no two offered the slightest similarity of character. At 
Bergamo we admired the singular and wild scenery in which it was 
placed, at Brescia the fine j)icture galleries and magnitieent palaces ; 
at Verona the representative of aiiti(|uity, in the amphitheatre ; 
and those of tlie middle ages in the tombs of the fScaligers j Vicenza 
too presented us architecture of another grand epoch. It is, in 
short, the birth-place of Palladio, who has adorned the city with 
innumerable works. IMany Vieentines ruined themijelves to exe- 
cute his designs. This has given cause for some to say that he 
thus revenged himself on his countrymen. However that may be, 
it wjis an artist’s revenge, and posterity will find no difficulty in 
acquitting him. The l*alazzo della Bagione, the Capitanio, and the 
family palaces Barbarano and Chiericata are distinguished among 
a hundred others. For it ap|)ears as if Vicenza had been destroyed 
by fire about the time of Ihilladio, and been re])uilt entirely by him. 
The environs of the city, not less than the town itself, bears the 
marks of hiij genius. Here we see a triumphal arch, there an ele- 
gant rotunda in another (dace an arcade more than a mile in 
length, conducting to tlie Madonna del Monte. But of all the edi- 
iices of Palladio, his most celebrated is, confessedly, his Olympic 
theatre, in which, guided by a few vague notions, his genius has in 
a degree divined the usages (ff the aiieients. This theatre was 
erected with the intention of representing in it Greek pieces, 
according to the ideas of the learned, but Sophocles and Euripides 
arc now quite out of fashion j and it was with difficulty that two 
performances were got up. The theatre itself^ built of wood and 
stucco, is fast falling to decay. 

There arc sixty churches at ^ icenza, all however of little in- 
terest. From that of La Madoima, the view extends over all the 
plain, the mountains of the Tyrol, the town of Padua, and even as 
far as that of Bassano, which appears as a dark speck in the distance. 
On that side also some villages, picturesquely grouped, appear on 
the slope of a hill. They are the Sette Communi, which, founded, 
it is said, by some remains of the Cimbres and Teutones, after the 
victory gained by Marcus, have retained their manners, their cha- 
racter, and even their language. When the King of Denmark, 
5ome years since, came to Italy, he was eager to visit this singular 
people, and to his great surprise, found himself able to converse 
with them without an interpreter. In the same manner in the 
Basque district, bordered by France, Spain, and the Bearn, the ori- 
^ina) language continues to this day to be spoken, and an inhabi- 
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tant of the Basse Bretagne would understand a native of VValw. 
But in the case before me, tlie circuiu.staiu'e is still more remark- 
able, and I know no more profound subject for retleclum ilmu is 
offered by the history of this handful of 'men, who, throui;li all the 
revolutions which Italy has undergone, has preserved ils stoik un- 
changed. 

The theatre of Vicenza is eomjiletely wretched, and Ik'skIcs of 
the five benches which compose the pit, theie are always two kept 
by sentinels for Messieurs the Austrian olluers. Tew of them at- 
tend, and the benches oftefi lemaiii eniiieh ein|)ly. but they are 
nevertheless kept sacred, and (he poor \ lemitines aie obliged to 
squeeze together behind, in the axenue^ and lohlnes. 'I’hi^ regula- 
tion, in fact, is common to all the towns ot lannbardy. At Milan 
alone the Austrians have not been able to est.il)h''h it. 


Behold me on the 13th of October in I’.idna, the city which, in 
ancient times was sung by \'irgil ; was the eountiy of Tiliis laxy^ 
and which Hourished again in (he middle .ige^ as die seat of scienee. 
What a desert it now' ajipears ' 1 low profound (he silein e wbielt leigns 
under the sombre arcades which Ixtrder its stieei^. Seareelv lo.txjt) 


inhabitants can now be counted m a sp:ie(' wha h foiinerlx contained 
‘200,000. 'J'he University itself, so tlonll^lllng in the twelfth cen- 
tury, the University which, with jirnh*, lanks among its students 
Petrarch, (lalileo, and ( biistopber ( olumbus, now abandoned and 
almost in ruins, offers, but as .i mere vain show, its anatomieal 
theatre, its botanical garden, its cabinet of natural liMory, all the 
establishments, in slioit, wliidi formerly const it uied its glory. 
The grass growls in its courts, and under its an adi's. A si-cond 
decline indeed has seized tins ancient bulwark of tin' Homan einjiin', 
and it is doubtful if a third era of prosperity ( an follow. Of the 
churches of Padua two have more parfieiilariy stna k me • Sunia 
Justina, a chef d’oeuvre of Palladio, spai ion'>, li^lit and airy, a 
cheerful symbol of the (’atb(»beism of tlie soutli , and J( S,iutu, a 
mis-shapen mass, a heavy lieaj) of badiv iMrmonidng parts. In 
amends, nothing can be ridicr than the monuments it (ontains ; no- 
thing can surpiuss in daz/ling splendour tlie tomb of Saint Anthony. 
AVhile we were admiring it, .some peasants devoutly u|.proa( lied if, 
and mumbling some orisons m an under vone, tom bed it from 
time to time with a J)iete of chalk. 'I hi. our i;uk1c a..urcd on, 
was a sure mode of obtaining indulgeiKies. 


Padua is not le.ss rich in painting', and -latiic lhaii the other 
cities. One very cxlramdinary f;Ton|i .-IriK k me particu arly. 
This was si-tty-six figures re|irc.enling llie l.dl o* the re mOImius 
aneels • all are cut out of one hkakol in.irhic, aiih exi|uiMlc skill, 

and in beholding then thus omanglcd and 

hardly conceive how the ehi.sel ot Ihc scul|.tor could hare Ire. n able 
to distinguish them. We seem to h.tv c la tnre our ey es, a pyramid 
of real arms, legs, and bodies.^^This pyramid was a labour of 
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twelve years, and I know no stronger example of human patience, 
To my misfortune, I attach but little value to a difficulty surmounted ; 
and a Pasta affords me more pleasure than a thousand Catalanis. 

It is at Padua that we begin to perceive the transition from the 
rude Milanese accent to the soft Venetian chirping. These varia- 
tions of language, together with those of the currency, give infinite 
trouble to travellers. Pieces of gold and silver, like the words of the 
language, change in value as we proceed j and with a full Italian 
vocabulary we may become incapable ^f making ourselves under- 
stood, in the same manner, as with a purse full of coins, we may 
not know how to pay for a pair of gloves. 

Happy would Italy be were these the worst consequences of her 
subdivided state ! 

' I am at last in Venice,’ writes our author on the 15th of October, 
^ but what difficulties have I encountered to reach it ! The Brcnta, 
as is W'ell known, is confined within it^ present channel by a cause- 
way, which serves at once for a dyk(‘ and a road. Two -days only 
previous to my arrival the waters had overflown, broken down the 
mound, and inundated the couniry ; and all the splendid palaces, to 
which the Venetian nobles used formerly to retire to enjoy their 
leisure, appeared like islands in the midst of a lake. As the llrepta 
had, at the same time, risen to a level with the bridges, the navi- 
gation of the river by boats wa‘> also prevented. Thanks, however, 
to an active A’etturino, w e surmounted all these obstacles, and thanks 
to the sea, we are here in safety from the water. I know not how 
to describe my sensations, wdien, from the terra Jirma,l discovered 
in the distance this brilliant assemblage of towers, of churches, of 
palaces, this ^ fleet at anehor,’ as Madame de Stael calls it, with its 
masts gilded by the setting sun ! How besides is it j)ossible not to 
be moved at the aspect of this wonderful city, which, re[)osing in 
the midst of the waves, has seen so many revolutions pass over its 
head, without ever witnessing till the last century a foreign soldier 
take his scat in her halls as a master ! In tlie mean time, the people 
of the customs and the gendarmes had visited our baggage and our 
passports, and we (piickly passed the (estuary. Every stroke of 
the oar, as \\c ap})roached A'enice, added to our emotion. Behold 
us at last on her litpiid streets furrowed by hundreds of black gon- 
dolas, and where the dee}) silence is only broken by the sound 
of the oars. It was already night : and nothing appeared dis- 
tinctly 3 yet this Very darkness presented to us Venice under an 
aspect such as we had already conceived it, delighting in the obscurity 
of shade,- — enveloped in mystery. We arc now at the hotel of the 
White Lion, the windows of which look on the Grand Canal, and 
we are .starting to visit thQ Piazza St. Marco 

‘ It is impossible to write much when we see much. This is what 
I experienced at Venice } employed from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until six in the evening, in navigating from island to island. 
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from palace to palace, from church to church, from i;allory to t-.J- 
lery, I dare not take up my pen to record all ujy rec'olla tiuns , and 
should I be so bold as to make the attenijU, I know not wlu u' to ^top. 
Out of the vast number of thiiiij^s which have struck me, 1 must 
therefore confine myself to the selection of two or three of the prin- 
cipal j and of these 1 must j^iv e precedence to the Tiaz/a San Maico, 
where all combines so happily to make a hvclv and duiahle iniprev- 
sion. This place is terminated at one end h\ the most remarkable 
temple in the world ; an imitation, they .mv, of the chui( h of Sami 
Sopliia, at Constantinople. We find in it. in truth, all the lu\iirv 
and bad taste of the tirecks of the lower laujurc Nothinu' can 
exceed in heaviness, and m darkness, the mierior of this t hristiaii 
moscpie : but, at the same time, there can c\ist nolhmi; richer. 
Marble of Africa, verd-antiipie, jiwrphvrv alabaster, (rosvd ioi;c(hcr 
in confusion in columns of cveuy stvlc. ll^ walls an* (o\('icd with 
mosaics, and its'vaulti'd loofs aic gilded. One would think llial, 
on the capture of C'oiistantinoph', the liduicss ol that citv li.id hetui 
thrown pall-mall into St. Maik’s , Us (onltmts aic in tact the 
spoils of (Constantinople, and the lei-olka lion ot this lad r- ndcis 
them particularly dear to the \ eneti.ms. \oi is ii without !;iatili- 
cation that they tread the hall where', thanks to tlu ir arni'', I'iciIcikK 

Jlarharossa kneeled to y\le\ander III. , and the lour hoiscs ol Ly- 
sippus, w'hich, sinee IHl 1, Inive lesiimcd llieir sialioiis o\cr the 
portal of the cathedral, mi.i;-ht abo llaltei their iiridc, hut that, pic 
cisely in front of these, the Austrian haniK'i's wa\(' on the tliK'c led 
standards, which formerly displav('d the lla^s ol the pM/vinccs roii- 
(lucrcd by the Kepuhlic. Foi the led, in spite ol Us ^ioIch|Iic 
character, or perhaps even by veiv ivasoii ot il, the evtcrmi ot the 
church of 8t. Mark produces y:rca( <'llecl. 'I In' sam- may he 
said of the tower, wlu.'h stands detached in ihe ha//a, and which 
rises above and overlooks the whole i Uv. its lorin i.is not iiiip in 
it remarkably ^r.ieeful, and vet one should ici;ict I lal it wen o nr 
wi.se than as it is. From the to]) ol this tonti )i 
enjoyed at once the most Mnt;uiai and most ‘ ^ 'p ‘ “• j ' 
encircled by the vvateis, crowned hv mii)ol.is and ^ ^ 

rounded by a mimher of little islands, eoveieil vm ^ ‘ ‘ 
appears still the Qneen of the Adriatn-. m tin' nmld ot h r tl roii^ 

o^Lurtiers. But all this b now 

on the mountains ot the J )iol ^ulli. luit to m .] 

^ The Dlace of St. Mark has often heen (>ompared to ""r ‘ 

Royil. On tl.r.e sid<s. in fa.-l 

blance, but, ainl, arilic end of 

selves the chureli of which 1 hav J tothc;-ea, pro- 

that churcb, a second placo, «lnc i, o|k b ‘ uV cii ry Ixholder. 
sents a scene for 'st . . . . . tl,.: r.r»t pro- 


It is there tliat the lion ot 
tQctor of the Republic, appear 


elevated on two 


columns, brought 
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from the Peloponnesus ; it is there that the ancient palace of the 
Doge, a remarkable edifice, in which two orders of light arches 
support an enormous mass of brick, presents itself fo awaken, by its 
imposing aspect, recollections the most grand and terrible. There 
the quiet waters of the Lngune repose on a level with the 
marble slabs which we ])ace, and, at short intervals of distance, the 
palaces and churches appear to rise from the Lagunes them- 
selves, from those lagunes which, like the sea without horison, have 
still the tranquillity and transparency of the jnirest lake. A fine 
moonlight increases twofold (he charms of Venice. A whole night 
may be then spent, without a feeling of weariness, on the bank of its 
canals, its quays, and above all its l*iaz/,elta. It does not surprise me 
that Lord Byron should have sojourned here for several years : no 
other land, if Venice can be called a land, seems so favourable to poetic 
inspiration. It is the country of contra^'ts. 'J'hc prisons contiguous 
to the palace, adorn the (juay of (he Sdunvoin, the ordinary theatre 
of the diversions of the populace ; and it is thus, in front of the 
bridge of sighs, that PnnchlndUt collects his auditory. It was in 
the most brilliant corner of the city, between the two columns brought 
away from Greece, and in the ])resence, as it were, of their lovely 
sea, that the executions formerly took place. Those, the state 
prisoners, vegetated above and below the rich ajiartments of the 
Doge j and the Iron Mouth, that receptacle of every calumny, pre- 
sents itself at the top of the grand staircase, where the Doge was 
wont to be crowned. Thus, on visiting the ruins of this fallen 
power, we are hurried on from regret to joy, from admiration to 
horror. Behold the grand hall of the Council, and that of the Scru- 
tiny. Every thing there tells of the glory of the Republic. On those 
ceilings, jiainted by the first \’enetian masters, the triumphs of 
Venice still live. 'J'he portraits, with which the walls are hung, are 
those of the Doges ■ and, amongst these the black curtain, with the in- 
scription, ‘nicest Louis Monm Folcthn cupitati pro erbinnibus,' 
calls to mind a daring project and Us just punishment. The stair- 
case wo ascend is the famous golden staircase, and the magniliceiit 
hall, with doors of cedar and ebony, is the hall of the Ambassadors. 
Farther on we find that in which the Nenate held its assemblies, and 
here every thing still bears the stamj) of grandeur : advancing a few 
paces, we arrive in the terrible chamber of the Council of the Ten ; 
descending a few steps, we come to damp dungeons, deprived of air, 
and where the light penetrates only through a narrow crevice. In- 
scriptions, dictated by despair, cover the walls and the roofs j at the 
end of a gloomy passage we still behold the spot where the secret 
executions took ])lace, and the narrow door at which the gondola 
waited to bear away the corpse. In short, every where in this pa- 
lace, sorrow and power, terror jind glory, are side by side. It must 
be confessed, that for a hundred years pas't, this system of oppression 
and terror has no longer existed at Venice 3 but with it the power 
of the Lion of St. Mark has also departed. Is this to be regretted ? 
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Quitting the banks of the grand canals and penetrating into the 
heart of the city, a spectacle less beautiful perhaps, hut ^till highlv 
curious presents itself. 1 mean that of the smaller canali \sliich 
intersect the city in all directions, and those light gondolas which 
directed by one man standing on the stern glide along with so 
much grace and agility. They cross each other and intermingle; 
but without ever jf)stling, thanks to the cr) which, at c\erv tiiiiimg, 
the gondoliers raise to give notice of their approach while the hide 
lamp which at night shines at the liead of each boat, has the ell'eet 
of a moving illumination. H\ a decree of the .senate the gondolas 
were all obliged to be black, and siiiec the fall of the lleimhlie, iliis 
order has still been observed. From mv window 1 behold them jiass 
backward and forward along the giaiul i anal boidered b\ half niiinal 
palaces, and under the celebrated Uiallo the oiilv i oiinuniiu.ilion 
between the two halves into whieh the grand canal ihvides die city. 
It was on this canal that a few years since the songs of (he gondo- 
liers were heard, as answering one and mother iIkw (haimled (he 
stanzas of Ariosto and 'I'asso. but these siiaiiis have now et'ased,aii(l 
the gondoliers are content ai pre^'iit to manage llieir oais with skill 
and vigor. At \’eniee now the seal ot inevitable desiriielioii is im- 
pressed on every object. ^Ih* is as a woimin, lovi ly "liH, but wasted 
by a sad consumption, one cannot loidv on her widmiii enioiioii. 
The population formoilyso thronging and biislling dimiiiislies by luo 
or three thousand souls every year, the |).dai cs formeily so biiiliaiil 
are abandoned; inauv want' tlieir window iiames, and die upper 
stories are fast hilling to deiay. Iva-tlv d».' grass glows m dial 
powerful arsenal, the entraiue to whidi is s|ill guarded by die lons 
of the riricus, and the galIev-sla\••^ lounge in idbnv^s and sileiie.' 
in the midst of deseited workshops, worn out m.iehmery and slnps 
in ruins. The hull of (lie old Ihieeulaur itsell .s monhle.mg into 
dust, and soon wall this spl iidid uiliiess of die maiiiage oi die Doge 
with the sea have ceased to exist. 


Yet on an eveningwlien die Austrian liand plays in tlit I iazza 
Marco wc may faruy nu- still licl.olil tin- aa<'«'nl \ cni, c. ' » , 1“' > ■- 
lation then thronp!- lo the |ilii('i', anil ac m'i' mu ' . , . 

numerous venders. Jo day we <■ Y .ful solitude True it is, 

silence, andeven.he.hoa,rca>rea,l.ah.,h,^ 

that of the seven Houses whn h 

this moment capable ot allor Imaherre-pei ts 

ecrable, and the tragedy IS stilhv . J - character of the 

Venice has preserved far more than .Milan 
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ancient manners. The theatre does not open before nine o’clock j and 
when it closes the pdicncc retire to their seats in the' caffes until 
two or three in the morning. Women of the first society meet in 
these : they discourse there with warmth and without reserve, and 
from the most delicate mouths, there but too often issues very ugly 
words. The female population of the Piazza San Marco was a few 
years back of a very mixed character, but a decree of the Jimperor 
of Austria purified it, on the very day on which the horses of Lysip- 
pus were restored. The people it is said did not 'look upon the 
amends as equivalent, and went about repeating every where: 
* Btdla cosa ! f^uardi i snot cavalH, e a lasci le nostre vacclie ! I 
withhold the translation. 

When the wonders of the canals and lagunes have been tho- 
roughly enjoyed, when the many churches and palaces, inexhausti- 
ble irdnes of beauty and riches, have all been visited j lastly, after 
being satiated with the clujs dUvuvres of the Venetian school, there 
still remain the little neighbouring isles to which charming excursions 
used to be made. Lorty Armenian monks devoted to study and to 
the interjiretation of the Oriental languages occupy one of these 
islands ; aiidiurtlier on at the extremity of one of the morasses, is to 
be seen the flke which protects Venice frehn the sea. This is an im- 
mense wall of square stones extending from the island Palestrina 
to the Peninsula of Chioggia for a length of from twelve to sixteen 
miles. In the times of the Jlej)ublic vast sums were devoted to its 
maintenance ^ but it is now allowed to go to ruin. The sea will 
some day carry it away, and what will then become of Venice ? 

To conclude, would you be witness to the expiring moments of a 
great city? Colne to \'cnice. Come here if you delight in beholding 
sumptuous palaces, line pictures, magniliceiit clmrches. If liquid 
streets of a people who a few years since knew a tree or a house 
only by description j if the most splendid mar\ els of art and nature 
have any power to interest your soul,* come to Venice. Again, 
come here if historical recollections, still recent, if grand contrasts 
affect you. But is your sensibility aljove all things alive to the im- 
provement of the human mind and to tlie progress of civilization 
among men ? Bo you desire to see every where opulence and hap- 
piness ? Then llee far from \'enice. There is nothing here for you. 
A few years and Venice will be what Athens and Syracuse are now. 
A few fishermen will occupy, as their huts, her deserted and falling 
palaces, 
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We have been favoured with the following; interest in-; Sketdi of 
a visit lately paid to some of the recently acciuired territory on the 
Arracan coast. 

On the 2d of January, the party started in tlie lonj; l)oat of tlie 
Brougham, at eight in the morning, and alter towing through a niim- 
her of small creeks, reached the village ofXeown Khw.i Keon on 
the morning of the 4th. This village is situated on the right hank 
of the Praweng Nullah, and consists of about 100 ci)iufortahle huts : 
it is the residence of the head man of the di\isiou, and is inhabited, 
principally, by Miighs, w ho ;ire ehielly einphned in lishing. 'I'here 
is no cultivation in the immediate vicinity, but the fu'lds are not far 
olF. At three p. m. the party arrived at the lull village oi'.Mrmg- 
kan, inhabited by the Khyetis or Mountaineers, whose language, 
dress, and habits, differ essentially from the people of the plains. 
The women make a singularly curious and grotcsipie appearance, 
being clad in a blue tunie and petticoat oinamcntcd with neeilli' woik 
of yellow and red thread, and having their f.ues tattoo^in a uni- 
form manner ; the tattooing commences with a circh' on tlu' fore- 
head, a straight line bisects which, and extends to the lip of tin* 
nose — curved lines are carried along each cliecK, conv erging towards 
the chin, where they end in a circle, whiKl the outer hiu'^, forming 
a curious edging, give to the lace the semblance of being covered 
with a mask. 


On the 5th January, the party arrived at Talak, whuh is situated 
on the right bank of a river of clear water, running in a ix bb y 
bottom. This .stream comes from the hills to the north east, wind- 
ing round them in a semicircular direction. It hrsi runs t" t»‘e . . 
W. and then turns to the S. K. from wlieme i(. again (i ows a 
westerly course, sending oft a small branch to i u: voiit i. n vi 
lage coLists of above 1(K> huis, occupied ( hidly b> Imrun-e, wh 
Ime established a bazaar and mart, winch promise m 

frequented. The people from Ibe opposite side (.1 llu' \ n n r 

mountains, beginning: to resort (liillier. 

eotton-thrml.khnt. bees’ wav, . eplian s leell. 1 n sib. 

dhotis,_whiob they barter tor 1,.^ nii.s obaa,„ n.., , ■ 

and British piece goods, jo inc * nf Imdi moun- 

four miles fL the bank of otlnhiei^ 

tains— the most conspieuoiis part i • . Arraean, and 

leads the pass by wbieli the iinrnians q 

thresh wllitb • t-raCgl p*; 



the usual halting place, is above l/OO • 

From Talak, the party proceeded on the same day o y, 
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they arrived on the evening of the 7th. The stream is so shallow 
below the village, for about live miles, that boats of heavy burden 
cannot get up to it, except at the spring tides. 0n reaching Aeng, 
several large Mugh boats were found there, which had come from 
Ramree, with cargoes of betel nut and piece goods, whilst from 
Salem-mew, in the Burman territories, a trader with 50 laden bul- 
locks, had just arrived by land. The bullocks were strong animals, 
and in excellent condition, and were from Pegu. — Wild elephants 
are so numerous in the vicinity of Aeng, as to interrupt the cultiva- 
tion, which is, consecpicntly, limited to the banks of the river. 'J To- 
bacco and cotton thrive here j ginger is abundant, and pepper of a 
good quality, grows wild in considerable (juantities. 

The pepper plant is a vine which twines round the trees in its 
vicinity, especially the mango j the leaf is ])ungent and aromatic, 
and the berries grow in clusters, like currants, close to the stalks. 
When ripe, the berries arc gathered, and before being dried, are 
steeped in warm water, in order to preserve them from insects. 

The route traversed in these excursions is described as partaking 
of a uniform character, leading from one winding rivulet, or creek, 
into anoUj|r, in interminable succession ; the banks of which are 
covered \wh a close jungle of the mangrove, soondry, jarool, and 
gurjun, intermixed with cane and bamboo. The rivers run betweem 
extensive chains of 1()W hills, backed by loftier mountains, over 
which the bamboo jungle universally spreads. The superabundance 
of vegetation renders the country unhealthy, but both Talak and 
Aeng, standing on elevated sites, and on the bank of clear running 
streams, admit of being kept ])crfectly dry, even during the mon- 
soon, which would, no doubt, render them comparatively salubrious. 

After (putting Aeng, the party returned to the coast, by a tortuous 
. passage, which occuj)i(‘d four days, during which, a number of vil- 
lages were jiassed, to Saloon-deng, where eight large Burman sloops 
were encountered, laden with khut and shin-bin plank, for the Cal- 
cutta market. The next visit was [laid to the harbour of Kheauk- 
pheo, at the north end of the island of Bamree, which is described 
as sulliciently large to accommodate the whole navy of Great Bri- 
ain. 'riie anchorage is from H to 1.5 fathoms throughout, and being 
land-locked on three sides, the west, east, and south, the harbour is 
completely secured against the south-west monsoon. The beach is of 
fine hard sand, strewed with beautiful white pebbles, from which 
the harbour and one of the islands take their names j Khcauk sig- 
nifying a stone, and Bhco, white. On the southern extremity of 
this island is a ridge of low hills, amongst which are several volca- 
noes that arc reported to emit flame occasionally, and throw out 
(juantities of iron pyrites. In their trancjuil stale, a greasy mud bub- 
bles up, mixed MUth a little petroleum. Small volcanoes abound in 
this neighbourhood. The Hughs worship volcanic hills, thinking 
them j)la(‘es by which the iVagfl, or serpent, on whose head the 
world reposes, gives vent to his uneasiness, when fatigued and dis- 
tressed, in smoke and flame , — Government Gazette. 
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Abu^s of the East India Company. 

To the Editois. 

Gentlemen, — The British Mvrrhnnt wlio lias addre^^^od so aide 
a letter to Mr. Charles Grant on the abuses of tlu' India ('oinj).mj, 
should have added to those items of debt (wliieli lie has iii\en friMu 
the letters of Mr. Creev)), the mass of wealth whieh llu' ( ompaii) 
ha-i wrung from the tea-drinkers alone, and which I was surprised 
not to see hinted at in his letter, be( au-.e 1 suspect that tiiis \ ery 
intelligent and spiriteil merchant is the same who iiirni-hed the 
‘ Edinburgh Review’ with the detail" upon that snlij^nt sonn' \eais 
ago, and which you lately rexived , and, while tin' piess iseuiido)ed 
in showing the injustice of continuing its mouop<tl\ to this grei'dy 
Company, it may not be amiss to enumerate all tin* iti'ius of debt, 
and to suggest to some more aicomplished an accountant than my- 
self, the usefulness of some such form as this . 


AccovNT cruuiA r 

The ‘ Honourable' East India (’onijmni/, trif/t llif 
Dr. j tio/in Ball 


‘ Ihnu'sC I%oh'rnt 


To eighteen years’ annu^V, which shoiihl have heen p.n 
John from the renewal of the idiai ter in l/lht, at 
a year. 


lid to srhRMSe 
.(1(10 


I* 

To simple interest, at 5 jier ce: 
To cash borrowed of John, hi 


‘lit , on the non-|ia\inent . . 
for till' piirpoM' ot pa\iiiii him 


ilt.OOO.OOO 
I. >0,000 


to cash borrowcit oi noun, lor me p.upwM 

one year ot tins annuity ’ 

Interest on the above iiiillion and a hall. .. • 

1810, To cash borrowed hy t\\v J/anoarab/e Company ol 
John'to pay for the tlnyv had siht.uned lli.it }(.ir, 

although the Honourable Compan\ , imluilh 'tandmii lliey 
were losers on their trade to that amount, duided per 

cent. on such losses •••• • • 

1827, To cash paid to Honoarahia ( 'ompanv, ov er amt .ilno e 
wdiat they were entitled by law to ehari»i‘ lor tea Imni'hei 
to John’s wife, Mrs. Ihillock ; tin' impel lal m oe. i s In ing 
bound to sell to the said hoii^ew ife at tl.e ."ame r.ite u l.iel, 
was current at Antwerp or elsewhere, 2| million" .i y ai, 
which, for sixteen years at the least, saN, amount" to 
Interest upon the same 


1,.0(M),()(H) 


M] (K)l 1,000 


L |^,l.'>O,0tK) 


Here is .a pretty round sun, ; but 
come to c.ilciilatc intcrc-l, and riiiimi.it'i n ' •i' ■ ^ 

of the parties, they ,vill lind the «l„.n. uT In- 

derably increased, holding out to . ,1 inosuict of 

a,aUcUeto be g-a.etted ICIuZrM. 

ahandsome dividend; and,whu t |. f jcnhall-slrcct be 

Company shaU be dissolved, and the hnn ot w.i 
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broken up, no doubt the assignees at Whitehall (if ftey are serious 
in their anxieties ' to preserve national faith and rikiorlal honour,’ 
will bring their Asiatic estates to the hammeifi should those land* 
lords (who were incorporated by the Dutchman for the mere purpose 
of trade) be able to prove their titles to them. 

The only set off to the above Dr. side seems to be this — Cr. 

By cash for one ycijr’s payment, as stipulated by charter of 
and to pay which half million, Honourable Company 
had previously persuaded John to advance him one and a half 

million ^500,000 

While this sul)ject is under inquiry, shall we not ask the late 
President of the Board of Trade why the Imperial grocers were not 
compelled to obey the law which bound them to supply us with tea 
at the prices at whieh it was to be had in any of the continental 
markets, and to whieh end I addressed him on the 3d of August, 
27 th of November, 21 th of December, 1825, and 3d of January, 
1826 ^ Will bis medical advisers prevent his answering for this 
neglect oh the hustings’ or will that advice, backed l)y the unanimous 
and very kind solicitude' of his requisionists, prevent the tea-drinkers 
from putting that question to him ’ and, indeed, to learn from him 
his future intentions with regard to this niiit.nnrp the Leadenluill 
monopoly ? — Liverpool Mereuni. 

G. W. 


Stanzas for Music. 

I DUKAiMT that all the earth and sea. 

The sunny bowers, the coral caves 
B^ere mine, and that my soul wffs free 
To cleave the air, to walk the waves, 

I dreamt — l)ut still a stilled moan 
Disturb’d that dream — I was alone. 

1 dreamt that every rare delight, 

All sounds of song, all scents of flowers, 
Ilnng round my soul’s eternal flight ; 

But days were years, and minutes hours. 
I panted for a waking bliss, 

A heart to soothe, a lip to kiss. 

I dreamt that in a lowly cot. 

Beset with pains and tedious cares, 

I bore the humblest peasant’s lot. 

And wept the ‘frailest mortal’s tears— 
Yet happy as the woodland dove, 

I asked no pleasures — I had love, , 
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]^Ib. Ackermann has just published an entertaining; volume, under 
the title of * Tom Haw, the (iriilin.' It is ;i burlesiiiie poem, after 
the style and manner of Lord Jiyroh’s ‘ liei)p(),’ and ‘ Don Juan 
and is illustrated with *25 engravinj^s des(npti\e of the adventures 
of a Cadet, from the period of his first enteimglhe ( omj)an)'s ser- 
vice, to that of his obtaining a Staff appointment in tlie Indian army. 
It is said to be written by a Civilian, and an Oflieer, on tin* Itengal 
establishment. From internal evidence we eonclude lliat tliu ( i\ iliaii 
is Sir Charles Doyly, Bart., equally di^tinguislied for Ills skill as an 
artist and his taste as a poet. The officer, w«i presiinu', from the 
same evidence to be Mr. James Atkinson, a surgeon (and therefore 
an officer) in the Bengal army, also well known in India as an 
amateur of painting, and a successful cultivator of the sister art of 
poetry. Tlic? execution of the work is well ealeulaled to sustain 
their previously established reputation in both these departments of 
art. 

It would be diffi^lt to give a satisfaetor) anal)si.s of a volume 
filled with such miscellaneous matter ; w(‘ may sav generally, how - 
ever, that the incidents are all strictly within iIk* limits dI proiiahi- 
fity, and the dcscriptiimof tlumi characteii/ed b) as inui h fidelii v as 
humour. Throughout the poem, as well as among the jdates, 
many real scenes and individual portraits will Ix' recognised liy 
those who are acipiainted with the society and manners of Bengal. 


Wc shall present our readers with lli(> reasons assigned by tins 
authors for their undertaking, as well as a des< ripti\e h-t of tin* 
embellishments, and follow these uj) bv extiaels of the most ^triong 
portion of the poem itself, by which a toler.ihly . ur.ile notion 
may be formed of the merits andcharacter ot the whoi<*. 1 o begin 
with the first, the authors say : 

^ 111 submitting the following work to the public, wc r mi-ider it 
proper to explain the birtb, parentage, and ediK.ition o oiir m > 

bantling, that w'e may not be accused ot . 'T'lfai the 

selves on the notice of so grav e a tribunal, t was mu i .i o ^ ^ ^ 
re([uestof a society of ladies ot our anpiaintanec, w 

iiow-a-days, have albums opened mir .Svmntoms 

literary and graphic. The sight of AlkiiH s 

a sMes of comic predicaments, first led our 11111.1 ^ ^ 

lineate similar ones in Indian and t le ' j . 

' Griffin,’ or Johnny Nevveome in the Last, a did 

for the display of what gi’^i ,),e .■^pr.ssKm of 

ture. The encomiums on our work. .ig‘ drawiiu's 

u wish that we should undertake a connected scries «1 drawn ^ , 
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embracing the adventures of a Griffin, from his departure from Eng- 
land to some point of his Indian career and that he should be of 
the military profession, as one in which there is naturally more hu- 
morous incident than in any other. Who can withstand the wishes 
of the fair ? We could not, and immediately proceeded to indulge 
■them j but when the first dozen was finished, we were assailed by 
•another charmer, who suggested the expediency of having, as she 
said, a peg on which to hang our performances — in other words— 
a poem ! ‘ Heavens ! ladies,’ we answered, ‘ do you imagine wc 
can do every tiling ? is it not enough that we have obeyed your 
.commands in portraying the adventures of a Griflin ? — Can it be 
expected that we should take up poetry as we have done our pen- 
cils, without possessing hcjiven-born powers of minstrelsy ?’ ‘ Oh !’ 
replied they, all in a i)reath, " there’s one among you whom wc 
know to be a poet, because w'O liave some of his eti’usions in our 
scra})-book.’ — ‘ Mee here,’ said one ; ‘ Lines on a Mustjuito biting 

the shoulder of Miss at the Conversazioni.’ — ‘ And here,’ 

exclaimed another, ‘ is an Impromptu on a JJurra Conna.’ — ‘ Look 
at this Monody on the Death of a favourite ISirdar Bearer, who 
was carried off in a few hours liy the cholera morbus in Chandnec 
Choke. Translations from the Persian poem of Leila and IMuj- 
noon j and various other ])ieees, which Mr^Quilldrive himself 
can’t deny that he composed,’ vociferated a thim. ‘ Do, pray, j\Ir. 
Quilldrive, try your hand at the Giitlin,’ said all. 

‘ 'fhe trial was made, and succeeded. Its length was the result 
of the many new incidents from time to time collected, and thrown 
into the bag of materials, which might have swelled the work into 
more volumes than one, had not Mr. Quilldrive insisted on being 
allowed to exercise his discretion, and to coniine himself to twehe 
cantos, which he said, and we tliought, w’as (tuite enough, in all 
conscience. 

‘ The cbmjdetion and perusal of (he ])oem to indulgent hearers, led 
to the final proposition of its being publishid. Here we all stared 
What, the (irifliii to appear in print ? to be perused by all the world, 
perhaps translated into the European, and. for aught we know, into 
the Hindostany, l^ersian, and Bengalie languages ! But our vanity 
was tickled, whose would not ha\ e been ? by such suggestions j and 
we consented, not without those gentle tremors and palpitations 
which always fill the bosoms of inexperienced authors. 

^This is the true history of our undertaking. It has many faults, 
no doubt, but some merit — the latter arising more from the no- 
velty of the matter it contains, than from any powers of fancy it 
possesses. The adventures are, we have reason to know from ex- 
perience, justly narrated. Wc have selected our hero from a class 
of as fine manly youths as ever graced the military profession, and 
if we have caricatured him, our only object was to assimilate him 
to the ludicrous predicaments in which we have necessarily placed 
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him. We disclaim all intention of throwing ridicule c»n the 
honourable profession of arms, or on the (iritlin^, in iunli of which 
characters stands one of the leaders of our litorar\ baml. All we 
aim at, is to excite good humour, and give a faithful delineation of 
some of the scenes, manners, and customs of a country \er\ little 
known in our native land. \Vc trust that the critic will think onr 
work too insignificant to censure, and that the public will be too 
lenient to condemn it. 


‘ One word more : although pupiK and adnlircr^ of (iik hrist, we 
have purposely deviated from his oithograpliy of the Ilindostany 
language, preferring that which will, we hclicve, he more ada])tcd 
to the comprehension of our WA'^tciii n'adcis. W c hc:^ the l)oi‘- 
tor’s pardon for an ofi’ence which wc know' he will think luiwoilhy 
of his scholars.’ 


The embellishments are as follows : 

1. Crossing the Line. 'I'his |iriiit displays the interior of a shiji's 
(piarter deck, with the cercmoii) ohseivcd hj th<‘ scamt'ii, and the 
penances performed by iiassengets, who cross the cipiator lor the 
iirst time. 


2. Evening Party at the ('ajie of (lood llopi*. 'I'lic lianres of 
the Dutch gcntlci^n and ladies, in this scmic, touch rather u))on 
the limits of cariSurc, though without violating general lidehty. 

3. The Cadet presenting Li'ttcrs ot Intiodiiction to an t)ld ( ivd 
Servant of Calcutta. 'I'he interior of an Indian room is here well 
depicted j the Civil Servant is the hvtiK-nh’ffl <'t a .siipei animated old 
Indian, and the Native figures in attend, mce are all stiietl) in keep- 


ing with the scene. 

4. An Indian Dinner Party. At this the fiaurcs of a Heimal 
Judge, a Colonel of Native Jnfantrv, an OIIikt of the Kings 
Lancers, and a buxom widow arc most (oiispi, uoiis. 1 he Nafn c 
servants are done to the life, and all the ai < ompanimciits ol pun a i, 
wall-shades, hookahs, Nc. give great to ilic H-ene. 

h. A Drive on the Calcutta Course. The aecnrai > and ^|.iril of 
this print are etpial to any ot the prceeding, wiiile t " 

of some of the personages expressed iii it will )c n y niK t 

by those wlio read the tale. 

6. The Calcutta Assembly. The rcprc.scntation oC 
Assembly Room, over the Town Hall, w m i is nr' .rrcatcr 
would have been more iicrlect bad the p am ,u nii < i , 
heighi ; as it is, it is extremely dcthctivo , ^ 
it is filled, are, however, well grouper, an co 
known portraits. 

'iyeCadetsittingforln..*or.r^ 
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and attitude of the facetious and lively artist, or his black colour- 
grinder, be most happily hit off. No one who has ever entered that 
room and seen the persons alluded to, Qan fail to recognize in this 
print two as faithful portraits as Mr. Chintiery himself ever drew, 
and his pictures are inferior to none, in perfect resemblance to their 
originals. 

, 8. Another view of the Calcutta Assembly-room j better than 
the preceding, and filled with a greater variety of characters. 

9. Encounter of the Cadet with a French milliner ] a little over- 
strained, and devoid of interest. 

10. View of an Indian nautch. Nothing can surpass the accuracy 
of this. The Hindoo idols, the dancing girls, musicians, baboos, 
and their guests, arc all executed to the life, and leave nothing to 
desire to complete it. 

11. Interview of the Cadet with the Nabob of Bengal, lliis is 
a little extravagant in the prineij)al grou{) j but all the subordinate 
parts of the picture are .strictly and characteristically accurate. 

12. A Wild Boar Hunt j remarkable for its spirit in the general 
drawing, as well as for the humour of the principal incident described. 

13. The Cadet mounting an Elephant for tha first time. This, 
independently of the ludicrous point of the picturc, which is striking, 
contains three very excellent delineations of that gigantic animal 
of Oriental state, the elephant. 

14. A Royal Hindoa'^Hunt : a good representation of an armed 
and mounted procession. 

15. The Ferocity of the Tiger ; a very masterly delineation of a 
highly interesting scene. 

IG. Attack on an Elephant by a Tiger : superior even to the last, 
and combining much novelty, character, and spirit. 

17 . Falanquin Travelling. The incident described by this print 
is humourous, and not improbable j the bearers and surrounding 
scenery add much to the fidelity of the picture. 

18. Introduction of the Cadet to his Colonel : an excellent repre- 
sentation of a commanding ollicer’s bungalo, with its verandah, sen- 
try, orderly-serjeant, easy chair, and hookah ; and, above all, the 
loose-robed figure of the old officer himself. 

19. The Cadet making a conquest of the Colonel’s Daughter ; 
The principal ligurcs in this are bad, but all the rest, as well'as the 
whole interior of the room, is as perfect as could be desired. 

20. The Cadet in the midst of difficulties. This is not without 
its merits. An angry wife, three crying children, importunate duns, 
unpaid bills, and orders from the regiment, all assiuling a man at 
once, are difficulties of no ordinary kind. 
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march atttlhdcd by nil h,s fninily, and is practi.nllj .o,u„k« 1 
population may so increase, as to press upon the means i,t’ subsist 
ence. 

22. Reading the Will : inferior In merit to the preceding. 

23. The Cadet wounded ; a spirited delineation of nn tu tion l,e- 
fore an Indian fort. 

24. The Cadet raised to the honour of a Staff ajipointment, jind 
forming one of a party at a (Jreat Alan’.', lioiisc In this uIm) jih' 
several portraits, and the whole scene is well deserlbed. 


25. The list is completed hy the plate se]eet('d for llic frontispiece, 
which represents the Cadet forwarded to llc'ad-Quarters, and gives 
the interior of a budgerow, or Indian passage-vc'^sel, willi irreal 
fidelity. 

We have been thus minute in our enumeration of the embellish- 
ments, from a conviction that they will to many form fho ehh'f 
attraction of the book. Wc hasten now to give our promised 
extracts from the text. 


After some preliminary stanzas, the hero of tlie poem is thus flr.st 
brought upon the stage : 

is time, 'however, now, to introduce 
The hero of our talc ; — his nomenclature 
Has puzzled us extremely, hat we ehoo.M* 

Tom Raw, as appliealile to his nature. 

Some critics may ohjeet, but we .so hate your 
Romantic designations, that we rest 
Contented with our choice. — In face and slalun* 

He was not an Apollo— nor the he.st- 

Looking young man Tve .seen, tran.sport»‘d fniiii the We^t 

* But well enoui^li — a round, uniiK'aniiig face, 

*Snnl) nose and dumpy form, complexion ruddy. 

Limbs quite devoid of elegance and grace. 

And then his small gray cyc', were hoiiiclliiiu; muddy 
But, notwitlistaiiding thi^, the little blood, he. 

Had germs intuitive of foiipidmess, 

Had he but found the means it.s point-, to study . 

Books and arithmetic caused him <li',tre''.s, 

Orthography and writing, not a jot th<- Ic."" ’ 

His fitting out with all the ncccssaiies of Ids voyau<‘ is llieii de- 
scribed, and his separation from his parenfs, alter vvlm li, 

* The blubbering yoiitli pur.^ues the les'.’idng win rry 
Till waving handkerchiefs are seen no more; 

The first day he is any thing but merrv, 

The second secs the vesstd send before ^ 

, A favouring gale, ami gaily bumidiiig o’er 
The swelling waves the iincxpeelcd inolion 
Gives him sensations rather sad and sore ; 

He cannot eat, and turns from every potion, ^ 

Curses Ids cruel fate, and deprecates ilie ocean 

Oriental Her aid j Fol, 15. - ^ 
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You’ll find him at the gangway, if you search, 

Pallid as death, with, now and then, convulsions, 

But chiefly when the vessel gives a lurch, 

Attended with some terrible expulsions. 

Internal quakes, that cause severe repulsions. 

Sea sickness is the deuce, — yet very few 
To quell it, use or physic or emulsions : 

It comes like fate — it lasts awhile, — ’tis true 
It goes ! — and then — why then there ’s nothing more to do.* 

The description of the passengers follows, which we must pass 
over, as well as the occupations of the voyage, until the ship reaches , 
the Equator, when the following scene is thus described : 

* First in a car — a clumsy piece of work 

By the ship’s carjienter, and lined with flags, 

Sits Neptune’s representative — a Turk * 

As much resembling, and, for long beard, tags 
Together oakum, llobcd in coloured rags. 

As substitute for regal trident rears 
A large harpoon, which o’er his head he wags, 

Crown’d with gold diadem about his ears, 

By tritons and sca-monsters guarded, his grim peers. 

Rolling, moves on the car, — a cheer resounds 
The coming of the god ! the quarter-deck 
With passengers and oflicers abounds ; 

Silence is cried, the courtiers sternly beck, 

And even f miles incontinently check. 

He speaks ' — “ Wliat’s this here rumpus on my waves? 

Without my passport do ye fear iio wreck ? 

“ No storms tliat, rolling o’er my .^ca-wced caves, 

“ May give you all (if I but bid ’em) wat’ry graves? 

I smell a stranger ! who would seek to go. 

Taking French leave, to India, — where ’s the rascal. 

That 1 may shave him ? for you all must know 
The customs of my realm. — Slaves ! to your task all — 

‘‘ Seize, drag him here ! — (io, wretches, for the cask all ; 

“ See that the Devil’s soapsuds are well lathered ; 

“ Wlierc is my barber, my good sha\er, Pascal ?” 

Poor Tom held back, when, from the crew, he gathered 
That all, save him,’ had this terrific tempest weathered. 

^ ” Ay, by my trident !” roared the angry god, 

“ This here’s the fellow ! he’s a roguish smell, 

“ Ay, ay, ’tis he,” — and gave a knowing nod ; 

Wliile the poor victim, hearing the ship’s bell. 

Upon his marrow-bones devoutly fell. 

The barber’s razor was a barrel’s hoop, 

The soap was tar, (the substance did as well). 

He called the trembling Thomas Raw to stoop. 

And whispered, “ If you have repented, do not droop.” 

* The water-cask was brought, and on it placed 
A plank, and on the plank our hero seated ; 

Great Neptune’s chaplain, with a sermon graced 
The inauguration, while his clerk repeated 

Amen,”— His little wits had near retreated, 
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His pallid face was daubed with filthy tar, 

The razor flourished, in hot spirits heated, 

The plunk flew otf— and his unhapjiy star ’ 

Plun^rcd him in &tinkini( brine, tbaii ocean saltcr far ! 

* And now resounded, from the jo\ial crew, 

Loud peals of merriment ami sailor jokes. 

As from the cask they drag jmor Tom t,» \ieu-. 

And shew him, dripping, to the laughing folks 
And here, once more, he earnestly imokcs 
The pity oft solicited in vain ; 

Neptune, relenting, liis command revokes. 

While his poor victim, wiping olfthe stain. 

Deals out his torteit gin, and gaily smile^ again.’ 

Nothing material occurs till their arrival at the Cape, which is 
thus characterized : 


* The Cape’s a kind of inn — a half-way house 
To India, breaking a long, tedious stage 
Famous for monstrous bays, and monstrous vrosvs 
Or women ; fattening at a certain .ig(', 

Id eat, when married ; for they ’le ([uite the rag(' 
When young and hii.xom There’s the hill behind, 
With white clouds hanging o’er its flattened eilge. 
Fit table-cloth for wind-gods, when inehm-d 
To feast the Devil with tremendous blasts ot wind. 


^%nd they do come, — and w ith a vcuigi'anec too,j^ 

Swcllin|r the ocean into mountain waves, 

O’er which the labouring shijis reel to and fro, 

And under which they oft find watciy graves, 

Plumping, unceremonious, iu the caves 
Of Neptune’s sub-marine dominions — 1 hey 
Who (fo escape the tem|»est, whih* it ia\es, 

Sec death depicted in each horrid way, 

And might as well be killed tis Iriehteiu'd into clay ’ 

The Cadet lands, in order to present his letl<*rs ot introduction^ 
and wanders about for a long time without knowing his way • 

* When hope had nearly fled — Irom a hiiih window. 

He heard his name in female accents ealh-d. 

And started, as astunlsliment imikes men do, 

But, as he knew the voice, was not appalled. 

No time was lost, he knocked, and loudly bawled, 

And, entering, soon tlic introdiieiioii 
Among the vrows Mynheer the \onlh installed, 

And here he found his body jamnwd so fust 

That he could scarcely move his linihs or hrf a le i i & . 

‘ The hostess, Madame Vaiider Sluggenhottom, 

Was twenty stoue, at least ;-lier neighbour im.re; 

Such weights made people wmider how t uw go nn, 

Or how tiicir plumpness siineezed throuLdi the door. 

Tom stared at .sights he’d never seen Iw ore, 

He felt ashamed to speak, and— took to hluduii^ , 

The women, in broad Duteh, l>otk bending o er 


Th’ embarrass’ ^ 

Till the result seemed 


’(I voutli, talked loud, then fell to pushing,^ 
seemed like to end in downright crushing. 


2 N 2 
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The time arrives^ however, for his quitting tlie Cape, to pursue 
his Toyage still forther East, and the signal for this is thus given ; 

* Ere yet the sun liad streaked the East with ^old, 

Or eyes could well the “ Idon^s rump ” discern. 

E’er yet the line of Table Mountain, bold 

As was its outline, could observers learn, 

When a stentorian voice was heard, to turn' 

The weary sliiinbercrs from their downy pillows : 

It was the Captain’s, who, in accents stern, 

That mijfht have ^vaked the sleeping ^Icad, as well as 
The living, summoned them, once more, upon the billows.’ 

The voytige from Table Bay to the entrance of the Ganges, is a 
perfect blank j the ])oet passing at once from the warning thus de- 
scribed to the following : 

* At length the welcome shores of India burst 
Upon their sight, though they had much to do 
To spy things so extremely flat — Here, first. 

Upon the mast, the pilot’s signal flew ; 

He comes on board, and sufely guides her through 
The narrow channels, till at Ivcdgcrce, 

!Shc anchored, — ^I’om looked lamentably blue, 

And so desirous to proceed, that he 

To hir^ half-swamped boat disbursed his first rupee. 

* “ Mita Point” was out of sight, and Diamond Harbour 
AVas past ; at Fulta he gave jiiany a stare. 

His hunger pressing — for the Captain’s barber 
Had talked of its hotel, and glorious fare. 

And he’d have given tuo-pence to stop there. 

Budge Budge allured him not. Fort Glos’tcr less. 

He shook at Melancholy Point for fear, 

Seeing one hanging in an iron dress, 

But could not ask the cause, or e’en it.s meaning guess. 

Then Ganlen Reach — oh ! what a lovely reach, 

Fit suburb of a city so renowned, 

The eye pursues its bright cnamcll’d beach, 

AVith airv villas fancifully crowned, 

Where picturesque embellishments abound, 

Till satisfied tliat .such a spot must draw 
The unlitigious to its peaceful ground— 

You’re wrong — in the indictment there’s a flaw, 

’Tis wholly occupied by long black gowns and law ! 

^ And further on, as glides the dingy through 
The Hnoghly’s winding stream, appears Fort W’illiam, 

A ^yell-eonstructcd fort with nought to do 
But to receive new regiments and grill ’em, 

(If they arrive in May or June— to kill ’em). 

But let us pause, for— just beyond — (what fun) 

The palaccd city’s seen, and our delirium 
Is such, that we must finish canto one 
Before— arlcm — canto two’s begun.’ 



* 




(ThUtternainates the first canto. The second opens with ‘’eiicral 
reflections and descriptions, bnt speedily passes on to the comiim 'i. 
tion of the narrative : 


‘ But while wc hover on dic^rcs^he nln-rs, 

Poor Tom is swcltcrim? oii a foreii-n strand ; 

The Manjce soon his trunk and hoat-cloak brinj^^s, 

Demandin|( buxi^h— “ I don’t iindei stand,” "" 

Quoth Tom, “ your boxes—therc’s llu; boat-<doak, and 
My trunk and re|^ulution snord—’Tis runii),” 

“ Buxusli,” the ^lanjcc roars, with outstirtcliod hand. 

“ Man w-aiit rupee,” exclaimed a spruce Itam-Jolmiiy. 

Who, eagerly pressed near him—” man lie want Mime inmiey ” 

‘ ** Money cried Tom, “ why that’s extraordinary, 

AVlicn I have paid the rascal for tlie trip 
All that he asked, when first encased to i-arry 
Myself and this small ln^i'ai;r fiuiii the ship ; 

I will not be imposed upon— so slip,” 

Massa have palkce?”— “ What the devil’s a palkoo ?” 

Oft' to the (ihaut Ram-Johnnv’s seen to skip, 

And, bringing one, says, ‘‘ hlassa he nolwalki'e ” 

** Faith that I can’t,” sighed Tom, “and, iheiefore, will not 
baulk ye.” 

* Now new dilemmas rise; he knew not Iiow' 

To place himself in this strange long inaeliiiie ; 

One leg he lifts, and runs it through and tlirou:^li, * 

Spraining most grievously, his hetideil eliine 
Tiic bearers, who, to get their l.ire were keen, 

Proceeded on, which made our hero hop, 

Side-ways or crab-ways in a lateral line ; 

Till, roaring lustily, he made them stop, 

Got in, hard knocking, W'ith his hat less head, the top ' 

The hero passes his night in a pmich-liouse, and the following 
morning, hiring a palan(|uin for the purpose, ]»ioceed-) to deliver 
his letters of introduction in Calcutta ; 


* Buxoo the mandate ((piite ftrfnn urtouhnn,) 

Immediately obeyed. — lie knew tlie .saih logue, 

In Towm, Cliowniighee, Allipore, and l)imi<lnm, 

The offices, and Jhiroj)C'Shoj)s in vogue, 

Palmer and Co., and J^avid'-on ami Ilogue ; 

In short, he’d show Ids master all tlie lion'* ; 

Tom in his palkee tumbled, while the rogue 
Became a peon, — each servitory seieiiec, 

Having well learned and practised— out of feheer eomjdiamc. 

‘ He hastens on— Clio*vrinslicc’» ronil Is full 
Of chariots, bujities, carls, and chaiiiiia-nics. 

Of people of all sorts— a hnihniln null 
Or two, of women noisy companies, ^ 

Talking of pice—discordant .symplinme.s 
Each raising, in the air, a dustv cohinin, 

Borne, by a southern gale, right in the eyes 
Of our poor hero, who began to roll ein, 

And wipe his bran-nc*v woollens with n visat-o toleinn. 
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* Park Street they follow, and, at number three, - 

The palkce stt^ — “ Is Mister A. at home?’* 

Cries Tom — “ DonT know,” says Buxoo, “ but I see 
“ Ho ! Durwan, ho ! — ^ho ! Durwanjec — he’s dumb, 

“ He smoke his hookah, and he will not come.” 

“ If there’s a bell, go ring it with a vengeance,” 

Rej)lied his master, as he cocked his thumb. 

The Durwan peeps, as he e’er peeps at plain gents. 

And, yawning, proves you quite umvorthy his attendance. 

* “ Saib Chur me hi ?” — “ Is Mr. A. within ?” 

Exclaimed the master and his squire at once, 

Hum pooehinga,” cried Cerberus, with a grin. 

“ Here, take my card,” roared Tom, — “ the man’s a dunce!” 
Then waiting full ten minutes in the sun’s 
O’erpowering inlluence, counting every throb 
That beat upon his brain, the brute returns. 

Throws back the portals that keep out the mob, 

And with stentorian bawl, proclaims a Bar kc Saib I’ 

He passes through the train of servants, and succeeding rooms, 
till he arrives at the inner apartment of the iiouse : 

* There, seated, was a most cadav’roiis figure, 

With .^allow visage, long and wrinkh'd too, 

A large hooked nose, and twinkling eyes— no bigger 
Than gooseberries, with just their greenish hue ; 

His spindh' shanks were twined with trebhi screw; 

And tlie thin hoary honours of his head 
Fell long and lank, and scraped into a f/ttetfr ; 

His clothes might o’er him and his wile have spread. 

And shoes of red nankeen he wMjre — stitched with white thread. 

' Before a desk he sat — bestrewed with papers,' 

Some Englisii correspondence, and some Persian, 

A chamber candlestick with waxen tapefs. 

Law documents and missals in reversion, 

Sewals, jewajibs, et cetera — a version 
Of Ayn Akbarry — Nasdan Kyabooka, 

A brass j)heckdan, (our very great aversion) 

The saliva receiver of a smoker 

Who day and night putts copiously — a gilded hookah.’ 

The conversation that cnsue.s ends in tlic Cadet being fairly bowed 
out of his supposed patron’s presence, when he unexpectedly meets 
with another, and, as he supposes, a better friend : 

‘ As, grumbling, back he jogged, a lowish stanhope, 

Driven by a stylish c(»vc, passed by him, and he 
His features called to mind, and then began hope 
To whisper that it was his old friend Randy, 

Who, pulling up his hOrse, and barking bandy, 

Cried, “ D me, Tom, I’m devilish glad to see yc.” 

“ How are you, Jack ?” roared Tom ; *• give us your hand— eh 1” 
“ Come, take a lift with me,” said Jack, “ I pray ye, 

I’m going a round of visits— Come, come, PU defray yc.” ’ 
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The followinp^ description of the Writers’ and of tlie 

occupations of its young' inhabitants, could, only l\.ue been drawn 
by one who had passed among these his due period of probatum • 

* There ! to the northward, in one e\en line 
The Writers’ Buildings stand,— nin<*teen in ninnl»or, 

Where young Civilians prosper, or deeliile. 

As study spurs them, or ))’er liooks tliey "liimher. 

Or youthful follies haste to diM'nenmher 
The thoughtless of their prodigal receipts 
And they were often thonglit of as li\c lumber 
By their employers on the upper seats, 

Thinking much less of Persian than of rakisli feats 


‘ In nuinl)er one, a studious vouth is .seen, 

Poring o’er Gilchrist, with his moonshee’s aid. 

In number live — a spotting maga/.ine. 

His teacher of the langnanes, afraiil 
Of hunting whips, across the table laid, 

Slinks in a corner, with deine.inour civil. 

Requests his rookhsut, after havinn staid 
Four useless hours, in his own thouultts to revi'l, 

And then he. gets— at last— a rhookhsut— to tl\e devil ' 


‘ Here Tom, alighting, found a jovial <ievv 
Of yotingsters round a spacious table placed. 

Where peppered devils and a Ihirdwaii stew', 

Sinokeci on tlie board, and couitcd well tin' taste ; 

Pale ale frothed high, and ruby claiet raced 
The sumptuous tifbn — while some brisk i bampagne, 

ISparkling, ran down their tbirstj throats in iiasie ^ 

The jest went round, tin* pun, and hoist ions stiam, ^ 

• Swelled the light heait, and oveituind the gnldv brain 

He is at length invited to dine nilh the t iv il Ser,nnl (o «l,om he 
had presented his first letter. ’Oie parly is llnis deM iilied . 


:)inpany aniu....,- - ■ ■ - n - , ■ 

Two rich old Indian haehelors in ( mmeil. 

Two Judies of Appeal, loni, hoik, and lean, 

With daughters anvioiis Ilieir sin n.onos to eiun el. 
Who played and siin.u in time, and did iml d.im 
A huxoiii widow Idsldy roiieed, tim 
With one laek of rupees, Imt more of It d , 

Whose share of ehariiis ,md neulll, mield he d, i nied 
By any man of sense, lioneier in na. In 

‘ There was a (ioloiicl in the first hatialnm 

Qf t]ic regiment— iiativi' intaufrv. 

Who wore full many a sear Imt-im medallion, 

With epaulets hung . 

And uniform whose best davs m 
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* Tlic Colonel looks on the wcll-drcsscd Lieutenant 
With wonder, and, the bad^c of Waterloo, 

On his youn^if breast conspicuously pendant. 

And si.^lis that all the battles he’d p^onc through, 

Should not have gained him some distinction too, 
h'or valour so acknowledged, felt, and known ; 

He longs to talk with him ; but —’twill not do ; 

The dandy warrior, strutting \ip and down. 

Displays his gorgeous dress, — and thinks of tliat alone. 

* An old fat Khausumaun, with gait unsteady, 

Bespeaks tlie host— “ Sail) kanna tyar hi,” 

Who bawls out, “ Gentlemen ! the dinner’s ready”— 

Quoth honest Tom, aside — “ And so am I,” 

Now precedence he settles, — Mrs. Y. 

Must I)c the hurrah bibbee, for Sir Martin, 

Though he’s a baronet, is not so liigh 

In rank ’inong senior merchants, so — for certain 

He must hand Mrs. Y. l)efore my Lady Merton. 

* So Mrs. Y. is led, and Mr. Y., 

As burrali saib, the hostess fair escorts, 

Sir Martin, next in seniority. 

To the next dame up(m the list resorts, 

Just as they settle rank in foreign courts. 

The blushing spimsters on their chairs remain 
Fearing a shipwreck (while each blood disports 
His distant figure in bright fashion’s train), 

Too modest to ghe hints, too timid to complain. 

* O Tempota ! 0 Mora ! — as they say 

In Latin, when the morals and the times 
Arc going to the devil their own way, 

As W'cll ill this as in less barbarous climes, 

Can youths the spinsters scorn? the worst of crimes 
In Cupid’s court, high treason, too, to beauty? — 

But they arc handed — for the hostess climbs 
O’er difficulties to force them to do du*ly. 

Paid by a yawning “ Lord, ma’am, any thing to suit ye.” 

‘ And now they’re seated round the groaning board, 

Fish, flesh, ana fowl, combine their greasy vapours. 

Within a room with Khidinutgars wtII stored, 

And warm reflections of a hundred tapers : 

They point our hero to a scat — He capers, 

Not knowing where to go from sheer alarm. 

Till, ’twixt the tw'o lean Indians, — like thread-papers, 

He fortunately finds an empty form : 

Cries Tom, aside, “ All ports arc equal in a storm !” 

‘ The conversation, like all table-talk. 

Turn’d on the daintiness of sav’ry dishes, 

On the fat beef and delicate w'hitc pork, 

The firmness wonderful of cockub fishes, 

And tarts and puddings cooked up to one’s wishes,^, 

With — ” Let me help you, sir, to this ragout,” — ■ ' 

“ Did you say loll shraub ?” — “ Lord, sir, you’re facetious”— 
“ I have the honour t<j— “ Some of that stew,” — 

” I like this giblct curry— Pray, ma’am, what say you?’* 
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f * And, in the pauses — Punkah zoor si keonoho, 

“ ^Tis very hot” — A «(urrinn panco hassim,” — 

“ I plcd^^c you, ma’ain— -Loll shrauh— ^this is \\hll(' \sh\o”— 
‘‘ Pshaw!” — 

“ Pray, saw you P—1— r as Kinif Richard Por>un I 

** There’s too much j^arlick in these cutlels” — (cursing.) 

Across our hero the two Judges chattered 
Of Moodai, IMoodailhdn, and llushooin, 

"NMiich was to him no joke at all — l>espallered 

By two full greasy moutlis, that more than nordings scattenul. 

* But now, the dinner ended, came in hookahs, 

The Colonel’s and the Judges’, wlfieh proNoke, 

’Tis said, the coiuersation — “ Well ! odd /.o(Aers,” 

Sighed, mentally, poor Tom, “ I hope the smoke 
vi^n’t stifle me,”— again the Judges poke 

Their long crane, necks, speaking l»v turns and pulling, 

Till in his face the murky columns hred^e. 

And his eyes, no.se, and mouth, there nas enough in 
To suttocate the youth— He wriggled .luile with cotigliing. 

* The ladies rise, tlie bottle moves about, 

And conversation turns in various ways ; 

Some talk of regulations coming out. 

And others on the coming otit ot ])laYs ; 

On the gay lancer still the Colonel’.s g.iz(‘ 

Is rivetted. IMokuddemas, decrees, 

Still form the subject of the Judg(-s’ la\.*^ 

The host begins to dos's and, bv dem CCS 

Snores, till awaked by-“ Join the ladic.s. ,t jou ideate ! 

And here the fair ones, in a f(»rmal rinn, 

Sip on their tea, and scamlal stir with sweets ; 

No one propose.s to play, dance, or sing. 

The gentlemen arc screwed last to their seat.^ 

Smoking or dozing' in their snug relrcal^. 

Till thcVired hurrah bilibee makes a motion 
To the more jaded liostess, and repc.its, 

“ ’Tlv, verv late ”— All hail the loconiotKMi— . , 

Cries Tom, “ Of burrah koimaUs I’ve a kiial of la.lion . 

Canto the third, after .-m 

the story of the hero of the i«.an. M e g.vo a portam of 
duction itself : 

< It ’3 often struck us as a curious tliiujr. 

That Enirland loioivs so liUlc about u lo , 

Cnnsid’rW wc return, and, I|,, . 

The wealth of I'ooua and " l,i;„lo,.. or 

Still spcakinif in to 
Persian discarded quite, .uii » reiu-dorr. 

But Laplanders, thr.r sledges, do£. an l 
Karaskatkans, or or Marhatta, 

Are more known than your Hin , * 

, < We ’VC heard it traced to 
Of our rupees, and characters of Nahohs, 
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Obtained by acts that richly merit jirallowses. 

Our vulgar fondness for pillaws and cabobs. 

Snatching the shawls and jewels, as the tray bobs 
Under our noses at a grand Durbar ; 

In short, that ccm/ Indian etrrt/ way robs. 

We ’ve heard that folks of ton have gone so far, 

As to place ’gainst all Indian company a bar ! 

‘ And yet with all this ignorance and scoffing, 

On Easti'rn tilings, they of the truth come short ; 

For instance — there’s a duchess who went in 
An Indian coarse silk petticoat, to court, 

AVliicli Khidmutgars a huchishkm vote, 

And are seen strutting in, of grandeur plenary; 

There’s Ackermann, a bank of Englaiul note 
Of some amount would give — tlie sinner he — 

For twelve good drawings of our lovely Indian scenery.’ 

A description of Indian auctions then follows: one of these, for 
the sale of almost every description of article, is held by two great 
auction houses, every alternate day, and is thus announced : 

‘ Who has not seen, when passing down the street. 

That, from the course emerging, fronts the church 
Of famed St. Andrew’s, ulicrc presbyters meet, 

(Known by its lofty steeple, cock, and jioreh, 

;Loa\ing St. John’s Uathcdral in the lurch,) 

Two large black boards their dusky heads display. 

On which — if inod’rate purchases you search, 

You gladly read — “ An auction here to-day,” — 

If none have seen them — ’tis a pity— for they may. 

‘ Or have you not, among the morning prints 
That otFcr to your view diurnal knowledge, 

Of politics, s(|uibs editorial, hints 
’Bout theatres, and public sales and college, 

And every thing that’s stirring (’tis a droll age), 

AVithin the precincts of this noble city, 

Observed some catalogue’s concluding page 
Oontaining horse-sales, and productions witty 
By AViltshire — if not, I repeat — the more’s the pity.’ 

The Cadet having been easily persuaded by his friend, that a 
horse was indispensable to his good appearance arid favourable 
reception among his companions, and finding in the catalogue of 
the day one that exactly suited his purpose, exclaims : 

‘ Randy, my boy,” he cries, ** the very nag 
“ To be disposed of to the highest bidder, 

A capital half English horse — called Rag, 

“ By Bag o’ Bones ; out of a large Cutch preeder, 

“ Fifteen one inch with less of work than feed, or 
** Wouldn’t be sold by ’s owner Mr. Tag, 

“ Who hunted him, and drove him tandem leader, 

“ And warranted,”—* by Jove,” said Tom, ** I’ll try him, 

“ And-»rrif J find him answer— hang me, but I’ll buy him.” 
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* And off they posted, after breakfa''tin^, 

To Tulloh’s auction, uhere the na<f!» were waiiinif 
The aw'ful hauuner; they stocxl in a riiii^ 

In the vcraiuia, where a crowd were statiii!? 

Their sentiments — the real truth ahatiiiij^ 

Jockiea and gentlemen, and stalde keeper^, 

Jostlinf( and ell)owing,' praising, nnderralim; 

With Aral) merchant^, and \onr aiiclioii pccjtci-'. 

Unthinking loungers, and idle aimi''cment reajter^.’ 

As might have been antic‘ij):itod, he was t.iken in ; the e\(‘ninir, 
however, approaches, on which he i*, to make Inal of hi^ steed. 
The Course (the Hyde Paik off ahutta) is thus hapjiih described. 


*The sun now sinking in fail Hooclih’s sticam, 

His parting beams resplendent 1\ displa\s. 

On (Jolvin’s (lhaut; — and tame<l llanksliall the cleain 
Reflects, — and on the Ihulding’s slant his ia\s; 

The (histom House, and f Tne Sli eel’s in a Idax.e, 
And all the river’s hank to f’hitpoie (ihaiil , 

And, as the rosy tint delight lui pl.i\s 
On every western fioni — thoiiuh monstnms hot. 

The evening drive a|>pioaehes, which is ne er loigol 


^ The tired civilian, from his dailv toil 
Released, hails relavation and liis eliaiiol ; 

The soldier, doomed within the foit to hroil. 

IMoiints his gay eh.uger, anxions too to huiiv out; 

The plodding eit’zen with his palkee-gaitv out, 

Enjoys his jaunt as fullv as the he^t, 

All liasteniiig to the well-known (’oitrsc, and tanv otit 
As long as light prcdoiigs the dining /esl ; 

In short, till hunger calls, and savouiv meals are drest. 

" Here a spruce cove, in low hung tilh’rv w hit Is, 

And bloods eiiuestriaii evolutions spoit 

Here blooming maidens, with long c.rksciew i mh 

And hats rarisienne,admiiation eonrt. 

Nod follows nod, and feathers long and short, 

Wave to tlie waving ot nmv fashioned heavers, 
Ofttimes an ogle on the breeze js hroiiglii, 

Delicious to the givers and receivers 
And besiilcs, sometimes love i-* eauj^ht, a 


favotirn.’ 


The horse runs a«ay _ J. , „„l,| ,,,,1 ijel nut 

meditated assaults upon the vHi - 

of his way in suflicient tune to avoid tin < o n U ^ ^ ^ 

visit to the Government extract. It is 

dc.scription of that building, w ik i . hlnnder.s 

marked, however, like all ' 1. .’.l 'u the 

and mishaps at every step. he ' bdies 

unsuspecting youth, ^vem drive, in liis^iUmry. 
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reader, that the taking out of any lady by n gentleman in his gig, 
or carriage, to drive, is deemed equivalent to the publication of 
banns of marriage, and is always interpreted as a voluntary and 
unequivocal announcement of the gentleman’s intention to nwke his 
fair companion his bride ) a custom, ^yc believe, peculiar to the 
capital of British India, The incident adverted to,‘ is thus de- 
scribed : 

* Randy, distressed for his unlucky crony, 

A tilh’ry, ujid a smart flea-bitten hoi>c 

Had bought, for wliut he reckoned loo niucli money, 

Which he sold Tom for do\d)lc price — of course. 

Because he Avas a friend — without remorse. 

With tricks they always did poor Thomas, — brown, 

And bets were laid he’d not drive out bliss Cross 
In his new till>’ry — “ Done ! — your rhino down,” 

Says Tom,-— “ I’ll drive her out, this night ’fore all the town.”^ 

They appeared on tlic Course, when the astonishment of all who 
beheld this indiscreet and precipitate exhibition v-as at its height ; 

* Randy shot past him, laughing witli all might, 

Congratulating him upon his bride, , 

And other friends lie met, Avho, out of spite 

Cave him their hacks — deriding liim aside 
Away our hero dashed, till — he descried 
His patron Mr, A,, who looked aghast : 

Tom hciit his Irndy forwarder, to liidc 
His gav appareird partner as they pass’d, 

Cries Tom, ” I’m brought up fairly, by the liord, at last ” 

* Enchanted with the scene, poor Imey gazed 
At all llie splendid carriages and buggies, 

(Confounded quite, and very much amazed ; 

Then sighing, whispered Tom, “ This very snug is, 

“ When shall we drive again?”— aye, there tlic tug is 
Thought he, but said, as often as he dared. 

But it is late,” and then began to flog his 
Flea-bitten nag, and homcAvard bent, prepared 
To house again the pretty damsel he had aired. 

* He gained his bet ; but, though he had a thick head, 

His heart Avas tender, and no one could say 

He was, in truth, intuitively Avicked ; ^ 

But dearly did he for his frolic pay, 

Next morn he lireakfiistcd witli Mr. A., 

Who taxed him Avith a libertine pursuit, 

And of the girl tli’ in<I<5corous display. 

(Tom bit his lips, blushed <lccply, and was mute,* 

And Mrs. A., though prudish— seemed to look acute.) 

Canto the fourth, begins with the termination of the rainy 
season: 

‘ The rains arc over !— plague upon thiir pouring 
** So long and copiousljr— plague on-the season, 
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, ** Five months in twelve continuoiu.ly l^orin!,^ 

♦‘ With putter-putter without rhyme or re:iM)ii ; 

1 - “ Tlieir watery vapours, every day, iuerea.Mnij, 

“ One’s spirits dump in climate so monotonous, 

, “ Prevent our moniiu'r rides, our i‘\eiuni(s seize on, 

And mustify the raiment we ha\e ‘(ot on us, 

' ‘♦ Too raw, without within, too hot to put a coat on n't. 

‘ “ Placfiie on the kcepini^ us within our doors, 

“ Like jail-birds, },nH)anini( in their prisons jient, 

“ Bitiiii^ our nails, and — oh! — the uorst (d' bores, 

“ Yawninf; and dosiiu^ from sheer di^eontent, 

“ Which nothiiiff in one’s pow’r can eireiinnent . 

“ Plague on their veto to a snug flirtation, 

“ When on such innocent adventures bent, 

“ One’s very blood forgets its (ireulatioii, 

“ And days drag listless on, in mis’rable stagnation'” ’ 

To this follows a descri})lion of an Indian toilette, and an enii- 
mefation of the various classes of domestics necessarily ein[)loy('d • 


♦ In India servants are as thick as bee^. 
Hereditary tasksmen — Bhau)) to Bheta, 

Each has his post, which he performs with ou'^e, 
A ISirdur bearer, Khi<lniutgar, and Meliter, 

A Dhobee, Diirzee, Bewurch(;e, and mate (or 
None, if with bachelors) — a Kliansum.iiin, 

But call him hh<tn sumaun— a wi-hl U> eater. 
Not a consumer, though the man’s a born 
Consumer at tlie best— ten seers in eveiy maun 


‘ I’ve not enumerated half the number. 

And you may ad<l, at leU'^t, as many moie 
Who may be said to be so mueb Ine lumber, 

(One Ibiglish senaiil’s w<»rth <»1 

Then they’ve tlieir Castes-lo hoe ubu h the 1. plm. . 

As thev will shew \ou when von eiave a.sistamc, 

Without their pale of <lv'y*-“^ '“‘7 

To Peons for dinner— Klmlmutgais at ' 

And starve outright, as sure as you re m eNOlLii , 

‘ And so it is throughout-vour every funetioii 
Must be attended, separately. • 

Of different duties ‘ ^ 

They must all wait-as it the V‘tr H ^r 
Likc\vcns, or warts 

Thus, when you wi^h to ^ c y i 

Reclining, listless, on your eo leh. ^ 

Your stockings arc put on, |,y.’ 

Your pantaloons arc drawn by bcaicrs Stan. . ) 

A match at billiard, next ensues on't’l 

winner of a lottery ticket, xvhich tl^^ t,, 

blank, ^oon after the nuns I . ^ commence : 

approach, and then the tesliyi 
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* With the cold weather comes a revolution 
Throu^liout the to\vii, spreadintf from high to low. 

All hail anticipated execution, 

Some in entrapping hearts and some in show ; 

The spinster eyes more lovingly, her beau, 

And bloods, like summer flies, come fluttering out, 

Balmanno advertises a new flow 
Of niilliiiery now ; — and all about 
Its being tlic best investment ever ordered out. 

^ The bearers from the toil of puncah nulling 
Eight months without cessasion, cry, Wah ! wall ! 

The aulidar ceases liis saltpetre cooling, 

•The weather is so temperate — Aur kea, 

,,The ayali wraps her oornee — with O ina ! 

While Aeon, China shoemaker, quite jumps. 

Within tlie narrow street of Cossitalla, 

To see the time arrived for making pumps, 

And otf, with his long tail, and rattan bonnet stumps. 

^The Respondentia — trotters, Imjdly stalk, 

For, with tlie braejng wind, they have a new 
Itinerant zest, and seek their favourite walk. 

Flank’d, on each side, by a poor avenue 
Of stunted trees — from cold not saving you ; 

And pale-faced babas renovate their roses ; 

The magistrates liegin to shave anew 
The cut up course — for all must know the course is 
Essential to all physical and mental forces. 

* Now Gunter sweeps the floor of tlie Town Hall, 

And dusts tlie cobwebs from neglected pillars, 

Whitewashers cleanse each damp and mouldy wall, 

And artificial llow’rs are made, as well as 
Conj^ectionary of all sorts to swell ns ; 

The variegated lamps are scoured amain. 

The orchestra arranged for llajipa’s fellows. 

The canopies relieved from spot and stain. 

All for the conversazioni’s new camjiaign. 

* All the musicians chuckle at the Avcalhcr, 

And tiddlers’ elbows shake with full employ ; 

Learning the fasli’nable (piadrilles together, 

Till Chitpore Road resounds with notes of joy, 

Which Loll Bazar re-cchoes to the sky. 

To them IIk; season brings nor fears nor doubt, 

For public balls, and public one’s ne’er cloy, 

And though eight months’ cessation might put out 
Their elasticity— it, somehow,— comes about.’ 

The Cadet tyipears at the public assembly, which is well described, 
and there again) as usual, makes a ludicrous display. The next 
scene to which he is attracted is an Indian Nautch, which he 
engages to attend : 

^ The matter fixed — through many a dirty lano 
And gully serpentine the party go 
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In palkees, roads yet splashy from the rain, 

And bearers slidin^r throuj^h the muddy ^h)u<rh ; 

The Cossitolla gained, they anxious i^fow 
At Churbec Doss’s palace to arrive, 

The Chitpore Road is tbllowed where the sliow 
Is held — numerically si\ty-fi\e, 

Where paper lanterns swin^r, and with brii^dit torches strive. 


* If you expect in Oriental palaces 
What the Arabian Nights so well unfold, 

Or that our baboos own th(‘ solaces 
Haroun Alraschid did — that ]»rince of old. 

Revelling- in diamonds, emeialds, and iMild, 

You will be vlisappoijited, and our story 
Seem, in the contrast, very t.mie and cold ; 

Our tine descriptions dull ami desultoiy — 

But, proceed we at once, to lav tlie truth I)erorc ve 


f llous 


* There are some splendid Inuises, ’tis allowed, 

Externally built, after I'initlisli models, 

That look o’er Indian architecture proml ; 

But, inside,— it ne’er strikes their stupid noddles 
To carry on the likeness — somethini; mmhliis 
Their taste, which, always, is a lara< sipiare court, 

Where one small room upon another huddles 
On every side, save, when! the hosts resoit. 

Spacious arcaded open halls for festive spon. 

* The entrances are any thing hut lirand. 

The houses being <|uit(‘ even with tin- succt 
And basement doors are rented to a band 
Of shopmen, for the sale ol hutelin’.s me.it, 

(’onfections with bad oil and ehee leph-te, 

The scent of which regales the baboo s nose. 

And noi.ses that minht wake the de.id, md hea , 

And clouds of dust to sweeten his lepose 
But then they pay a rent, and,-thenc(‘ liis pleasi 

‘These pigeon hides or little ciampt .ipaitinents, 

All leading from an open arched s.iloon. 

Are destined for those various .isso.tments 
Of wines— the Indian’s dniv sam tiom-d boon. 

Putting connubial comfoit out id tune 
For preference-for, where manv < laim att. m. 
TheVeatest number are enraged-ami 
Discord succeeds, and scenes we mav 
Which prove polygamy a very sad mvi nli . 

‘At least in the opinion ;»!’ „1, 

And prudent man, vvho thinks m o 

To till the duties of the marriage .state ^ 

If he prefers s.n,. .hi. paths t.j n" ■ ll'f 
What could he d.) with tw.'iity 
Young dames, all pulling ‘ ‘d* . 

Crying and scrutehing, am i Verting— 

To gain his notice— all ^ ,elf niurilcr, or deserting. 

Why, his first thought would be sUl-n.ur.tcr, 
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* Yet, by the number of their Avives Belmudurs . ' 

Their cousoquencc proclaim — u ihoir Scwarries 
Of elephants and steeds— and, on my word as 
Little considered too — A native marries 
Another and another — as his star is 
Ascendant in the firmament of riches, 

' lils only comfort that the train he carries 
Al)out him— and— tlie number of the witches 
Prevent them wearinj^, all, at once, his lordly breaches! ’ 

This subject is pursued at greater length than we can follow the 
poet 3 we pass over, therefore, the dissertation upon Asiatic females 
and polygamy, to arrive at the business of the evening : ■ ' 

‘ To Chiirhee Doss’s decorated hall 

The merry party went. ’Twas not arcaded 

Like those we have described, — no, not at all, 

But like an Eni,disli drawing-room he’d mad(i it : 

And with fine ])rints and chandeliers arrayed it : 

Tlic fact was, Churbee, from his infancy, 

Had l)ccii ’inong Europeans, who had traded, 

And had ac([uired their taste; hence, men can sec 
How possiblc-fnay ea^y is, delinquency.’ 

' The fleshy mountain (Churbee Doss) advances, 

Wad’ling, like FalstalF, out of wind and blowing, 

(ireets the gay sail) logne” to his humble dances, 

And grins, his scarlet gums and black teeth showing, 

While with his breath, the stench of pawn bestowing. 

“ Gentl’man, take chair — Lady, sit down, I pray.” 

’ Ottah is handed round — rose-water flowing ; 

Discordant strains succeed, and naiitchiiccs gay. 

Arc introduced to grace the heterogeneous play 

‘ The girls advance, part impudent, and bold, 

Displaying full wide coloured dranerics 
Of muslin trimmed with silver ana with gold, 

And pdudent veils — yet ’midst their aperies 
And wriggling turns, you see how taper is 
The slender waist, how round the well-formed limb. 

While, Avitli a tread that far from caper is 
Slow measured, marking time, they lightly skim. 

And satisfy — if not the English taste— the wliini. 

‘ Behind, — arc seen the attltudinarians. 

The band of each scrape loud their favourite strain. 

And heat a small tom-tom, the great barbarians . 

Crying savash! — ^\Yah! wahl and wahl again, 

One' sees and hcatj| 4 jicsc mountebanks with pain ; 

Biit,'ht each swel*lic damsels gather courage, 

Languish to all around, and stamp amain, 

(Whether youth justifies the languish — or age,) 

And bungles jingle louder with the greater stirrage 

* And now — unlike famed CatalanPs singing, • 

Which on the air like richest otlour floats. 

Discordant shrieking through the hall is ringing,' 

And tonea ob56-ep’toua.from convulsive throats.- ^ 

O' 1 '.a 
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pic aiding hand still further strength denotes, 

As if they meant to squeeze out latent sounds 
Chips' trumpets never louder call for boats. 

Nor boatswain’s pipe all hands— in naval rounds, 

Nor the appalling yelling of a pa(‘k of hounds ! » 

Canto the fifth, begins with an eulogy on painting, and after 
several stanzas, devoted to its praise, thus continues : 

But what s the meaning ol this doclamation 
On art?” we think we hear the eager er^, 

Why, gentle readers, ’tis a proelamalion' 

Before we usher in great Chinnery!’ 

Whom Tom knew not— (the greater hinner— luO, 

That giant man in faec and seenerv. 

Whose works have pleased alike in' Must and W'est, 

Who looks at nature with an eye hohl and free. 

And steals her charms more keenl\ than the re>t, 

Who, with less real merit, better line tlieir mst. 


* You have not liecn at (niinnery’>, I think ?” 

Said Randy to his friimd one afternoon. 

“ No,” replied Tom, ” that is a wanting link 
In my career, which I must add, and soon ’• 

Well, then,” cried Randy, “ I will grunt the boon 
Of shotving you to this most skilled of puintera • 

You’ll he delighted with him, if in tune ; 

He’s always in his shop, and will imt stint ns 
In hearty welcomes, as his lungs will soon acquaint us.” 


In Garston’s Buildings, opposite the church, 

Formed of the overplus of Town Hall Bnck, 

And just behind the houses of John Burcli, 

Up a vile lane whose odour makes one sick, 

Resides this famous limner— never stick 
At vain preliminaries of rapping knockers, 

To see if he’s at liome — go in, and kick 

The peons, that, sluinhcring on the stair-ca.^e, look :w 

(But yet they are not) barriers in vour way. Odd zookers ! 


* Laugh as you please, till in his atelier 
You see the ablest limner in the. land. 

With mild and gentle look inviting near, 

Palette on thumb and maplesti( k in hand, 

And saying, “ Sirs, what may be your command r” 

“ We wou'ld not interrupt vou!— Mr Raw 1”— 

“ Your most obedient— Do I understand 

» Your friend desires to sit ?-l’ray, does he draw 

** ’Tis a great art, and alwajs practiced with r/ claw (nhitj 

' What ! alway.s at your punning “ *P<m my honour, 
My good friend Randy, I delight in puns ; 

‘‘ I relish them as cpicu'res a konnah, 

“ They iro as sharp as MuiUoir^i ^ntns. 

“ Talking of fire-arms, I remember once 
** A friend informing me he could command 
“ Four of them always ready to advance. 

/ said immediately,— You uiiderstand 

“ Then, certainly, you always have a in hand I 
Oriental Herald j V ?/. 15. ^ ^ 
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Tom Haw, the Griffin. 

^ “ Blit did you ever hear the piiii I let off 
“ ’Bout Wcilinolon and the (xreeu Man and Still?” — 

‘‘ Phoo ! phoo !” buid Randy, “ when you’re fairly set off, 

“ There’s no coutrollin«[ you till you’ve had your 6ll. — 

(aniie, show us all your portraits — Where’s Miss Frill? — 

“ Raiv’s ;^aziag' on your half-done things like mad.” 

/v he quite raw the punster whispered, — “ Will 
lie bear a (Ire.ssia<^ ^ He’s a comely lad, 

“ Raw, (/re.s.sin>>', — palate, — taste, eat up. Faith, hot so bad !” 

‘ At every word an eipiivoqiie was wrought, 

And conversation hobbled on in quirks. 

Or grave or merry — still it mattered nought. 

Bad puns ensued, with nostril-moving jerks, 

AVith notes and annotations, snorts and smirks. 

When comprehension fiviled their sense to take in. 

He drew them, even, from his beauteous works. 

From which the, friemls were all the beauti('.s raking. 

And observations on his excellences making.’ 

* And off lu' marched, with, ” (lentlemen, good day, 

“ I’m sorrv tluit my duty interferes 
“ With inclinition — hast’ning me away,” — 

And then he tuck’il his locks above his ears. 

Did’st ever mark the moiivlroiis comb he wears, 

A semi-circular of tortoieshell ? 

AV'hicb, like Diana’s crescent, tops his hairs 
In inverse ratio — once it graced the swell 
Of crinal horrors that adorned an Indian lielle !’ 

‘ Talk not of price, dear Randy, — when a friend 
“ Whispers a wish — We’ll settle that at leisure; 

“ Meanvvliile, to time I must, perforce, attend. 

“ Where is my book? — I’m ])ressed beyond alt measure,— 

Days growing short — ships sailing — giving ])leasnre 
“ To all — but — let us see. — Monday? — that’s full, — 

’Pifi^sday, to finish Mrs. Roundhead’s treasure, 

“ A little ugly knave. — .\ young .)ohn Bull — 

“ Wednesday, — .Miss Frijiple, Thursday, — (reading), ^‘if it’scool ” 

‘ Lady Hysteric — reasonable Condition! 

“ AVhen hours to mo are just great heaps of gold I— 

“ Friday, at ten, IMiss Frill, — elev’u Ram Kishen — 

” M"e’ll put the baboo otf— //c will not .scold — 

“ Friday, at half-jiast ten, then, — hot or cold, 

I shall expect to sec you — Mister Raw — 

“ At two I'have another sitter — hold — 

“ I’hc second sitting Thursday se’imight — pshaw I 
That’s full- well — Friday — A'ext month I have time to draw !” ’ 

This is a portrait, to the life, of the artist dc.scribed, the minutest 
points of which are as faithful as the general outline, and could only 
have been filled uj) by an intimate acquaintance. The following 
de£crjption of his painting room, i.s equally faithful ; 

* Imprimis, o’er the walls arc charcoal dashingg 
Of sudden thoughts, or imitative keys, 
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Tom Raw, the Guffin, 


Iluno; on a, nail — and various r(>lour(‘d "’pla'-hiui'v 

J h(* .shape ot Iraiui's, ot liot I [■('vs, 

Prisinalif <‘iiTle.s— li\(' dor olli^ios; 

Notes of short hand— a rani l.ir inr o’clork, 

“ Lord M. desires tlie honour (d' Air. (’ \s 
Company,” in eonspienoiis station .duek, 

To show the deferenee paid his (.driit— or his luek ! 

‘ (dose to the window is a drawine table 
Where, erst, in miniatures eiiiiaMC'd, he toiled, 

And near a ehair and ho(»kah, when he\ aide 
To contemplate the e.m\ass he has oiled 
In this ('njoyment weie he e\er loded, 

Adieu to talent. — ’d'is his n('\t i^ie.u ideasiire 
To paintin';', he has often 'aid, — Mini smiled^ 
ddie sit tint; over, — to devote' lus leisure 
In smoky meditation o’er his new-wioiiuhl tn'a.sure. 


* A tejjoy s^roaniiu; with odd tomes and .seraps 
Of iimliyested journals, stands heliind. 

Sketch Itooks, .surmounted hv his llannel ( a|H. 

Loose ])rinls and notes, — 'ome \eiv lai Irom kind, 

With pretty litth* eliits liom daims th.it wind 
Him round their lintel — l.iwvers' letleis, dminiiiu, 

For clients, most solirilmis to yiind. 

And draft.s of letleis— lull (d'uit and i>minine', 

And house accounts th.d still kei'p on lor ever runniiit;.’ 

The Ciilculta races, wlmh (an he held, of ( out se, only in tin' cold 
weather, and even then at a vcr\ c.ulv hoiii, to avoid tin' hc.d ot 
the sun, arc the nc.\t suhjed of tin' pm-l s dc'cnption. I he eiiro- 
duction describe’, with ‘au'.il tiuth, the prei.atalions ainoii'; al 
classes for the enjoyincnt'id’ this pU'asuic. They then sol oil toward 
the scene of action : 


illV 


‘ The fiim’ly coaches, .soeiahle' that hold 
A numerous jiartv, land.iii', l.mdaiilets, 

Tilhnric's, and phaetons, and hueei< '' rolled. 

Chariots, and p.dkee i-anies, haiom hettes, 

In which are huddh'd I'dks, in molle\ s.-t', 

Daiu^hters and sons are tlu'v <d emiositv , 

Horsemen in ereat almmlanre— MUiie lor hel', 

An.l ..llin- Ihiri-.— »iil. ..■l.i.'i'y 

All, nil are liiM’.iin;; t.i llie n.iii-.' 

‘ The whirl .lee.l- eojal.lne 

To wake to life the mo't invet i.ite ' < ( J»< • , 

People, who, siilferim; fnmi the heat, im hiie 
To lay in hed, and emn iheir leaden jieepi ^ 

Not carim;' aiu^ht (or races, hunts, ,,i leap, 

The description of the nreesUrnd, its comparison with those of 
2 0 2 
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Tom Raw, the Griffin. 

Ascot and Epsom, as well as the enumeration of the company, we 
pass over,, to arrive at'the commencement of the sport : 

‘ ‘ ^Tis sweet to see the hi/^fh-bred steed appear, 

, , Impatient to be led to victory, 

, , , ; To mark his sinewy form and limbs so clear, 

Distended nostrils, and bright sparkling eye. 

Trembling all over wdth intensity 
Of agitation, at a moment’s stay, 

Or any bar to his velocity. 

Propelling forwards witli impatient neigh 

Whene’er he hears the cry of— “ Ready” — and “ away !” 

* “They’re off,” a hundred voices join — “ tliey’re off! 

“ Pet had a famous start — he keeps the lead” — 

And now resound the banter and the laugh, — 

“ There’s Slender Billy’s past him by a heafl” — 

“ He’s twice the ])ottom” — Forward tliey proceed. — 

“ Twenty to ten on Slender Billy” — “ l)one” — 

Pet once more passes— “ D— me, he’s the speed”— 

“ A hundred gold mohurs — Jack, — on Pet to one — 

“ Well — ’pon my soul — I never saw a better run !” 

‘ “ They’re neck and neck !” — they pass the distance post, 

The clerk o’ (lie course luslies his sounding thong, 

To clear the way from the intruding host 
Of natives, who, to the tumasha throng ; 

And now they frantically bound along ! ^ 

AVhip, spur, and jockeyism aid the deed ; 

A sheet would cover both, could it be Hung 
Across them — such their evenness of speed, — 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah I — Pet has it by a head 1” ’ 

Canto the sixth, passes naturally enough from the sports of the 
turf to those of the field j the game, iirstead of the fox, being the 
Indian jackal. The disaster of the hero, in his pursuit, is thus 
described ; • 

* The jackal got a-head — by this manoeuvre. 

And o’er a grassy, undulating plain 

His course kept on, — the hounds escape the cover. 

And the bold huntsman clears the fence. — Again 
•Their hopes arc fired, and every nerve they strain. 

Randy o’ertops the twigs, and by his side, 

Tom Ids first leap is anxious to attain. 

(We said, before, he’d not been taught to ride, 

Nor leap, of course — nor aught to horsemanship allied.) 

' Ill-fated youth ! — how vain are all thy struggles 
To clear the bar — thy smart flea-bitten horse. 

At his first rise — among the switches boggles. 

And throws thee ! — (had he not the least remorse ?) 

Over his head, — with such impetuous force, 

That on thy pericranium (fortunate 

Tliat it was there — the thickest part, of course,) 

Thou fall’st. Oh ! love of sport inordinate 

That leads thee, headlong, to inevitable fate ! ! * 



TomJlaw, the Giijjin, 
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The closing extract of our present review (for in lliis Number 
we must coniine oursehes to the iir^t half of tiiis juuuMnt: \olmne, 
to which we have already -ixen no ineoiMderahle porulm of our 
space,) will be that descriptue of aCakutta puhlie ball, the lidohly 
of which will be admitted by all who h.i\e e\er attended siuh an 
entertainment ; 


‘ But let us from our moraliNinu- strain 
Turn — to tlie l)all-rooni — a far hri<;htor theme, 

Where festive s])oit and luu^ie’s eiieerim^ reii^n, 

And beauty sparkles in the l\istre’s beam ; 

Where fashion, swellini;- to the last extreme, 

Displays her rainbow lutes and waviiii^ plnmes, 

Where pearls their softness sliow, and s^enis their <][leam, 
And roseate oils emit their rieli peifnme-, 
iScattcring' a tlioii''and sweets aloinr the loidh rooms. 


* At lejigth the fiddles scrape, and tlie hu'^soon 
With the band min^line, to the danee jirotoke; 
And aidos-du-eamp, at the iiwpirini; turn; 

Start un tlie Burruh Bihlu'C'^ to invoke 
To lead the festive set — tlie shawl ami eloak 
(live to th’ admiring i^aze tlie charms tliev \eiled; 
Then struggle the lion-mot, the laiu;h and joke, 
And pretty nonsense opes her ample field, 

And all with harmony the happy moments gild. 


* The company, of course — is most seleet, 

It should he so, at siieli a jdaci' as this ; 

But folks arc seen who \on may ne’er expect 
To see at other hoti.ses— and ne’er miss. 

For instance the Armenians,— and it is 
Quite droll to mark tlieir icrv odd l o^tiimcs ; 

1’he women with a jewelled crown a piecr, 

And muslin robe which every tint assumes, 

Extremely fat ami fair, ami— stinking with pel fumes 

‘ The inen-forci>c us '''' 

Your COVIU'SS— fur trull, ut il>. liinil ■ . . 

Wear i.i)rons-.vlii<'li riscnililr uu.H. llu ^ 

Haugiutf most a.vk.var.lly nuM.lr 

Which give (0 chM-cucy Huuc ' ’ 

But ’t i.^hcir T 

Quite undisturbed m cut ot haints 
Conveuicut enm.sh-«h.-u uuc 
Of annual varying l a.luon » h- MMr.. 

‘ To sohor natives ‘''..s groat lo..' of .laue.ug 

In Europeans seems k their prancimr, 

Peonle who pay the naiileli 

A„fcXk.a.uU^ 

Fancy a baboo in a 

His fat sides shaking w.tl. ' r '- 

OrRajahtoaBannypimssttug. ^ 

Why.-they'd lose caste .-wlio K 
Would not wash out the stain, ov 
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^ Of all 0111' galaa— playful masquerades 
Astound them most— great men inferiors aping, 

Who, out of frolic, court deception’s shades, 

As punches cap’ring, or as fiddlers scraping, 

> And round the mimic group their gambols shaping ; 

They deem it the excitement of a trance — 

^ ■ Some periodical delirium — gaping 

And calling it — as fearfully they glance, 

“ Paugul kc nautch” — in English tongue — the Madman’s Dance !” 


NOTICE. 

We have received from France a very curious and hiphly-interestinj? Journal 
of the Expedition from India to E/rypt under Sir David Jlaird, kept by a Frencli 
gentleman, noAv a Peer of France, and then serving as a siib.iltern in one of the 
King’s regiments employed on the lixpedilion. We propose translating this for 
the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ and commencing the series in tlie ensuing Number for 
January 1828. 

Tlic Title-page and Index of the Fifteonlli Volume, which our present Number 
completes, will he given with the ‘ lleiald’ for January, in which will also 
appear some Communications of ijiteiest that reached us too late for the present 
month. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, aNO 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay— M. .Aladnis— and (’. rab-utta.] 

Ali, Sub. M. M., commandina: Fort of KuUnnjrhui-, ap. tocomiuiind Fori of Si-w- 
sair. — B. May 31. 

A&ton, H., Lieut., 10th N. I., to he 2d or M.ihralta Interpreter. — 11. May 17. 
Arnott, A., .Mr., admit. Assist. Suru:. — U. May 11. 

Andrews, E., Cadet, admit, to luf., and i.rom. to Ihis.— B. M.iy 12. 

Bate, J. C., Mr., admit. (!adet of Inf — B. May 17 
Black, J., Mr., admitted As&iht.-Snrjj:. — B. May 17. 

Burgess, E., Capt., 5tli Bengal L. C., on liiilough to F.iiioiie lor henltli. 
— B. May 30. 

Brown, Maj., 25111 N. I., prom.v. Seely, deceased.— B. Ma\ 2.5. 

Browne, J., sen., Maj., Inf., to he Lient.-Col. on anu'inent.ition — B. May 17. 

Baker, W., Cadet, admitted to Inf , and prom, to I'ns --B Ma\ 1 1 

Bell, A., Mr., to be Act. -Itidtje and Ciiminal -hidtre .it Aliined.iltad.-- B. \|iril 20. 

Bourchier, F., Mr., to he Po!-A-Masler Geneial — B iMa\ !.» 

Bruce, \V. C., Mr., to he Suh-lVeasiirci and (ienei.i! I’.ij-Mastio — B May 15. 
Bell, W., Mr., to be As.sist to Colledm in Noitliein Com m B May 1.'.. 

Burk, J., Lieut., rem. from IthtolstB.ilt (d \itd -M Ma\ (, 

Brown, C. J., I'^sq., to he second \ssist to Xteoiint.mt (irnci.d M May 2.'» 
Burrows, Fred , Mr., to he Master Attendant .it Codiin — M M.i\ 3. 

Cumraint., G. V„ AssKt.-S.irs , ..i. In f.N M.-,, I 

Chamicr, Hen., Em|., be- M. niIkt of It.Mi.l lo, ( ..ll. e.' .ui.l lo. I i.I.lic In 

struction. — M. May 23. ■ ,r , ■ • 

Crisp, J., Captain, to he Mahr.itta 'liend.itor to lanjo.e ( onmovsn.nus 

— M. May 23. , , ,, , i i,i 

Cameron, St. V., Lieut., 8th Madras N. 1 , on I''. I- a.fli. 

ciiironl, Troop fjnart.-bw il X.oNp Ib.isr Ailil., iN.l.Niel. i.. I.„in|«. fo, 
health.— B. May 31. ^ 

Collins, G., Ens., posted to 12th N. I — B M.iy - I 
Cunningham, J. W., Ihi.s., jiosted to 2 )t i ^ ^ “ 

Cum, C. C., Mr., admit. C.idetol Inf — B. May 1/ , i _o y,„,i o; 

Curry, R. C., Ens., 2511. N. 1 , to laent , > < 

Campbell, D., Ens., posted to 2d Lnio]. 7 " “ . , 

Cock, H., Capt., 23d N. 1., to he Maj ^ ^ i , 

Chalon, T. B., Lieut., Hth N J , on lurlou^di " ' 1 ; , , 

Cameron, St. V. M., bib N. I , on p,, 

Campbell, A. 1!., Capt, ol Ai til., on iNiloneb Inm,i, lun. 

— B. May 12. 

r m . n., n -. 

DovetontB",'Mr., to be '’'^|'i"7r,ri'’' ' ' 

Devitre, J.H., Mr,, to be ' p,. ,„„„s._,\l. May 2.1. 

Dalzell, J. A., Esip, to be Snpennle.nl. o 1C n I - 

— B. June 2. r'n.nrnis of Stores ^ilh Gnicawar Suhsid. 

Falconer, J. S. C., Capt., to be to.mms 
Force.— B. June 9. , t • , Smith, dec.— B. April 28, 

Farrant, F., Corn., 3d Lt. Cav., Sudder Dewanee .ind Sudder I oujdarec 

Forbe»,’j..’Mr to be Justice for Uie Ucccun and 

Adawlut, and Coinmis- m Anrii20 
Southern Mahrfttta Country, • P 
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Promotions and Changes in India. 


Fitzgerald, Capt., Brigade Major of the Field Force at Rajpootana, removed to 
Berhamporc.— C. April 30. 

Ferrers, C. C., Cornet, rein, from 7th to 5th Lt, Cav. — M. April 24. 

Griffiths, Maj., Artil., to be Agent for Manufacturer of Gunpowder, Bombay, v’ 
Manson, app. to Gun-Carriage Dep.— B. June 9 
Guerin, E. A., Ens., 14th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Toward, prom. — B. May 25. 
Gunton, II. K., Cadet, adm. Inf., and prom. Ens. — B. May 11. 

Graham, A., A^ist.-Siirg., to be Vaccinator in Deccan, v. Michie, on furlough 
— B. May 5. 

Goodfellow, B., 2d Lieut., posted to Engineers. — B, April 24. 

Gibbon, Maj., Commis. Dejiart., placed at dispo.sal of Com.-in-Chief. — B. April 21 . 
Gregor, G., Mr., to act as First Register to Court of Adawlut, at Surat, until 
Mr. Forbes assumes charge.— B. May 15. 

Hunter, P., Capt., 1st Lt. Cav., on fiirlougli to Eiir. — B. May 18. 

Halpin, ()., Ens., posted to 7th N. i. — B. May 21. 

Holland, II. C. Capt, Commis. Departm., to be 3d Assist. — B. April 21. 

Hunter. W. J., Mr., to be 2d Assist to ('ollector of Kaira. — B. May 15. 

Hunter. R. R., 2d Lieut., rein, from 3d to 1st Batt Arlil. — M. April 24. 

Jackson, IL, Ens., posted to 2d Eur. Reg. — B. May 24. 

Johnston, H., Assist-Surg., to be Vaccinator in North-West Div. of Giize'rat 
— B. May 15. 

Jeffreys, [1., Rev., (A. M.,) to be Ch.aplain of Kaira.— B. May 29. 

Johnson, W. G.,rem.from 12lh to 30th N. I.— M. April 20. 

Kenny, J. AV. G., Ens., rcm. from 3(ith to 1.3th N. I.— M. May 1. 

Kenny, J, W. G., Ens., .3(ith N. 1., on furlough to Eur. for health.— M. May 3. 

Lister, W. K., Capt., to be Commis. of Stores, u’ith Poonah div. of army, v. Grif- 
fiths. — B. June 9. 

Logie, A. AV. J., Ens., posted to 11th N. I.— B. May 24. 

Long, S., Capt., Commis. Depart, to be 2d Assist. — B. April 21. 

Leigliton, Lieut.-(5)l.-Com. commanding I’rcsidency div, of army, to be Vice 
President of Military Board. — B. April 21. 

Locke, T., Capt., lately transferred to Invalid E.stab., posted to 2d Vet. Bat. — M. 
April 25. 

Michie, H., Assist, Surg., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. April 27. 

Mardon, Surg., late Pres. Med. Board, on furl, to liur. for health.— B. Mav5. 
Mayor, F., Ens., (illi N 1., on furl, to Eur. — B. M.ay 18. 

MacGillivray, Lieut, of l‘:ngin., to officiate as Executive Engineer in Southern 
Concan. — B. June 9. 

Major, J. P., Ens., posted to 11th N. I. — B. May 24, 

Moran, S., Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — B. May 17. 

Moyle, J. G,, Surg., app. to Medical duties of Eur. Gen. Hospital at Presidency, 
v. Trash, prom.— B. May 17. 

Mackell, A,, Assist. Surg., late of Presidency at Mocha, placed at disposal of the, 
Com.-in-Chief. — B. May 12. 

Milne, Mr., Surg,, to be 1st Member of the Med. Board.— B. April 28. 

Morgan, Mr., Surg., to be 2d Member of the Med. Board.— B. April 28. 

Macan, G., Lieut 15th N. I., to be (Jiiart-M.ast and interp. — B. April 27, 

Moir, Alex,, Ens., postc'd to 15th N. 1.— B. May 21. 

Montgomerie, E., Mr., to be acting first Assist, to Collector in Northern Concan. 
— B. May 15. 

Maitland, A., Mr,, of Mad. Civ. Serv., td be junior Assist, toprincipal Collector in 
Southern Mahrattacountiy.— B. May 11. 

Moule, I., Lieut., 23d N. L, to be Capt of a comp. v. Cork, prom.— M, April 23. 
Morgan, E. T., sen., Ens. 50th N. I., to Lieut v. Rose, prom.— M. April 30. 
Maclean, A., Esq., to be Malaynlum Translator to Government.— M. May 23. 

Nott, H., Ens., rein, from 46th to 19th N. I. — M. April 24. 

Newman, H., Lieut, rem. from 1st to 4th Bat. Artil.— M. May 3. 

Partrid^, S. H., Ens., posted to 7th N, I.— B. May 24. 

Pedlar, r. W., Capt. 25th N. I., to be Maj. v. Brown, prom,— B, May 24. 



Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Pierce, Licut.Col, to assume his app. of Commis. of Stores at rresuloncv.— U. 
May 17. 

Payne, K., Lieut., to be 3(1 Assist, in the Coininis. Depart.— U. Ajiril >1 
Prescott, C., Mr., to return to his situation as 2(1 Rei'islrar at Hhim'd.ihail.— H. 
April 20. 

Price, R., Surg., removed from Hth L. Ca\. to 3(>th N. I.— M. April 2(). 
Rawlinson, W. E., Ens., posted to 11th N. 1.— 11. May 21. 

Ravenscroft, G. S., Cornet, posted to .'hi L (' — 11 May 21. 

Rind, J. B., Ens., I8th N. I., to he Lieut, v. Wade, deceased — IL April 28. 
Ravenscroft, A. W., Mr., to be Assist, to Collect, of Ciistoiiis aiuWou ti Duties at 
Presidency. — B. May If*. 

Rose, C. P., Lieut., hOth N. 1., to he Capt. v. Locke, in\ alided.— M. Ajiril 21. 
Stephenson, R. T., Ens., posted to ISlh N. I.— II Maj 21. 

Stock, T., Ens., posted to l/tliN. 1.— 11. May 21 

Stephenson, 11., Lieut. 23111 N. I , to he Adj \ Speueer, pioiii —11 M i\ 2 1. 

Spencer, H., Lieut. 25lli N. I., to he (’apt \. I’edl.u, prom —15 Ma\ 2.) 

Stuart, R. I). Cad., adm. to Inf. and pioni. to I'ns —II Ma\ 1 1 
Shaw, J. A., Mr., to he l)ep. Collect, ol Customs and 'I'owu Duties at I’lesidency 
B. Mayld. 

Shepherd, H. R., Rev. to he DLstru't Chaplain atCauna, (',dcutt.i.— Ma\ 17. 
Snook, J. V., Ens. 23d N. 1., to he Lieut, v Moiile. juom -( \piil 2,1 
Sandford, J., Assist-Surfi:., pennitti'd to place his .scniees .it the disposal ol the 
Resident of Nagpore.— C. Aprd 21. 

Taylor, G., Capt. 3d N. L, on fml to Kur. for health —11 Mav .5. 

Towand,Lieut.llthN.l.,toheCapt.v.Moo(l,piom-ll ^'"''2' 

Thornburry, A., Lieut. 4th N. 1., to he Oaii.-Mast and Intcip. ol llindostanee. 

Trash, F., .sen. Surg., to be Superintend. Smir.v. r.(kloid, piom,— II. Ma\ .o 
Thomson, Capt., Maj. of Biig to Loops stationed at lleiliaiupoie, lem. to Haj- 
pootuna Ciekl I'orce.— C. Apiil 30 

Wwithci-Slioon, J. Capt. 2.1 ItcnL'.,! N. I . cm (n.lousl. lo Cap,- ol (loo,! llop« 
for eighteen months. — It. 3nne ‘3- , i , ii m ... ti 

WhitehMlfc. T. Kns„ po-tcl to 1211. N 

Wroiighton, G. C., Mr., to be )teKi..lcr ,.1 .Vl"-.! 


Barnett, tlie lady of I'-sip, ( ".i’rMni.^iit Itro.i. ii, .b.i.r •> 

Birdwood, tUe la,ly ol D , I'-^'l-- S.' . , 

Cooper, the lady of the Rm' ^ is ' 

Crawford, the lady ot ^ ^ (,f ,i m.u, on the Nielghci ry 11111,% 

Clemcntson, the lady oi 1'. r., Ls j., 

. r M .,1 (■ II Bee. of a da„|,l,ter, at n....more 

Campbell, the lady of M..J. C. ., . 

House, May 13. ^ M.iv'k 

Elliott, the lady of IE, Ea.l , Oalyi', ’lb....b..! . .'L'y 20. 

Fearaon, the ladyol Maj , o' - • f,.,,,,„„|„,r.att.,labab, Bombay, 

Grifliths, the lady of Lieut., H. M « b 
May 29. ^ daughter, llomhay, May .11 

Graves, the wife of the Kc\. ■> ^ ‘ ^ ..,i. i 

Haines, the laily of W., Esip, on the : le g lo >' TcUicherry, 

Hooper, the lady pf Cf. b., Lsq., 



Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


me 

Macdonald, the lady of Lieut. W.P., Rifle-corps, of a son, atKamptec, April 20. 

Maberly, the lady of Capt., Dcp.-Scc, Mil. Board, of a son, Madras, May .30. 

Pinson, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 46‘th N. I., of a daughter, at Scciindrabad, 
April 24. 

Paske, the lady of Capt., of a son, Madras, May l(>, 

Poyntz, the lady of Lieut., H. M’.s 3flth Foot, of a daughter, Madras, May 23. 

.Rowland, the lady of Assist.-Siirg., W., at Poonah, May 13. 

Reid, the lady of H. S., Ksq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, May 22. 

Souza, the \vife(|f Antonio de. Esq., of a daughter, at Havel, June 13. 

Swanston, the lady of Capt. Payinast. of the Station of Ouilon, of twin sons, 
April 20. 

Stonehousc, the lady of T. V., Es<p, Civ. Sorv., of a son, at Ncllore, May C. 

Stuart, the lady of Capt. S,, 1 7lh N. 1., of a son, at Vizagapatam, May 21. 

Stainforth, the lady of H., Esep, Civ. Serv., of a sou, at Benares. 

Tomkins, the lady of Capt. G., 10th Bcng. N. L, of a daughter, at Aurungabad, 
May 30. 

MARRIAGES. 

Blair, Wm., Esq., of Avontoun, Advoc.ate, one of his Majesty’s Comissioners of 
Inquiry, to Jane Christian, eldest daughter of II. Noiiisc, Esq., Cape of Good 
Hope, May 10. 

Brand, Lieut, and Adj., J., II. M.’s Kith Foot, to Harriet, eldest daughter of the 
late R. Phipps, Esq., Esq., oriJeiueiar.i, at Madras, M.ay 22. 

‘ Croket, Capt., J., Milit. Fayniast. Mysore J)iv., to Sar.ah Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of V. Miinbce, E.sq., of Clilton, Gloucestershire, at Bangalore, April 11. 

Crouch, J. J)., Mr., to Anna Maria, only daughter of G. L. VV. Hendcrdinc, Esq., 
at Calcutta, May 28. 

Laurie. Capt., J., Payinast. of the Station, to Miss C. Fenwickc, at Jaulnah, 
May 1. 

Mullins, Edw., Esq., of Calcutta, to Miss Ann D’Rozario, at Calcutta, May 28. 

Smith, S., Esq., Civ. Serv'., to Miss E. Annesley, at Choultry Plain, Madras, 
April 18. 

Torriano, Lieut., C. J., 28th N. I., to Julia Thereza, fourth dauglitcr of Maj.J. C. 
Frank, Cominis, of Ordnance of the Station at Trichinopoly, May 1(>. 

DlsATIIS. 

Armour, Carolina Wilhclmina, wife of the Rev. A. Annoiir, at Colombo, June 6'. 

Adamson, Mr, T., Agent of the Government Ga/.ette J’ros.s, aged 43, at Veperj’, 
May 24. 

Alexander, J. R,, Esq., Assit.-Surg. Madras Establishment, Bangalore, April 28. 

Baxter, R., Esip, Bombay, May 1.). 

Backhouse, Lieut. G. L., II. M’s, 30th Foot, at Madras, May Li. 

Booth, G., Esq., of the linn of Watson and Co., Calcutta, May 27. 

Clarke, A. E., only .son of Capt. W. C. Clarke, H. M’s. Cth Regt., Colabah, 
Bombay, May 2(>. 

Carlow, Ann Clarissa, eldest daughter of Alex., Esq., Calcutta, April 20. 

Conyers, J. I)., Esq., surviving partner of the firm of Breen and Co., aged 5], 
Cdcutta, May 28. 

Dandis, H. R,, Ens,, 13th N. I., lately, at Gooty. 

Edwards, Ellen, daughter of tlie late Capt.> 25th N. I., aged 10, Calcutta, May 26. 

Frier, Capt. Wm., late Commander of the Cassamfra, at sea. 

Hall, Major- Gen. H., commanding the South. Div. of the Army, at Madras, 
May 12. 

Lyon, the wife of the Rev. C. J., Chaplain to the Forces, at Trincomalee, June 3. 

Mackay, CApt., W. H., H. M's. 3d Foot, aged 35, at Colabah, Bombay, May 20. 
Monro, J., Esq., Civ. Serv., at Palamcottah, May 23. 
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Murray, the Hon. Mrs. L. G. K., at Madras, May 12. 

JVfowart, Lieut, G. S., 12th N.‘ I, at Conada, near YWiaiu^jiuin, April 2H 
Rose, C. P., Capt, SOlhN. I., at Mangralore, May 28. 

Stoddart, Mrs., relict of the late Qu.-Mas. J. Stodd.anl, II. M‘s .Uili Uo|r., at 
Hongolie, May 2(5. 

Skitter, Capt., W. S., aged 41, atHowra, Calcutta, May 21. 

Scott, Wm., Esq., Assist.-Revcnuc Surveyor, of the Survey-General Department, 
May 26. 

Tohin, Lieut, H. M’s 30th Foot, at Fort St Gooige, May 2(5. 

Vernon, Lieut G., 11. C’s M.arines, aged .U, M.i/agon, llomb.iy, May H. 

Watts, George, Esq., of the firm of Watts and Heath, l'eucliureh-''ireel, at Cedar 
Grove, Richmond, on the 22d instant, aged 6.1. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Date. 

1827. 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 26 
Nov. 26 


ARRIVALS FROM KASTF.KV I'OK'IS. 


Port of Arrival. 

Liverpool . . 

Downs 

Dover 

Dover 

Dover 

Liverpool . . 

London . . 


Ship’s Name. 

Fai mer 
Norna 
Rosanna 
Win. Maitland 
Dove .. 

Indian Chief .. 
General Palmer 


t'oimimiuler. I’Incc of IVpnrI. Unte. 



NSW 

182 

.Itiiii' 

18 

Leggett . . 

Mailt itiiiK 

.Inly 

H 

Hold 

, \ S W. 

.lime 

r. 

Moig.ui ., 

, MauiiliiiH 

.lime 

2(5 

C.'ipe 

Aiig. 

2 a 

(5ill 

, Bengiil .. 

.Inly 

".1 

Trnscott . 

, Madra.s .. 

.Inly 

1.') 


ARRIVALS IN LASTFKN TORTS. 


Date. 

1827. 
June 16 
July I.") 
July L") 
July 27 
Aug. 1.3 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 23 


Date. 


Port of Arrival. Shii)’s Name. 


t'dinmaiuliT. 


Madras 

Straits of Sunda 

Straits of ^Simda 

Bengal . • 

Cape . ■ 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 


lloinhav 

Kellie (’a.stlo .. 
Allred 
IsalMdla 
Vihilia 

H<*nry Poreher .. 

Clyde 

Security 


(h.iiiitie .. 

l..i(ld 

|’(Mison 

lye 

Stephen''on . . 
.letleiy 
Mmiro 
Ross 


DF.PARTURF.S from FUROI’L. 


Port of Depart. Ship’s Name 


t'diiunaniler 


1827. 

Oct. 27 Deal 
Oct 28 Liverpool 
Nov. 5 Downs 
Nov. 5 Portsmouth 
Nov. 10 Gravesend 
Nov. 12 Deal 
Nov. 14 Cowes 
Nov. 14 Downs 
Nov. 17 Portsmouth 
Nov. 17 Greenock 
Nov. 18 Portsmouth 
Nov. 18 Plymouth 
Nov. 20 Deal 
Nov. 22 Plymouth 
Nov. 22 Greenock 
Nov. 23 Liverpool 


Frances 

.Sonierhy 

Cumberland 

Lidia Rookli 

Coventry 

Fern 

London 

Auriga 

Satellite fH M.S.J 
M. Stuart Elphin. 

Undaunted (H..M.S.) 

Mary Ann 

I’iitience 

Exmouth 

Fortune 

Bolivar 


Heaid 

Holmes 

Sled 

M'Calhmi .. 
Fiirdie 
(Jraham 
Follinnuham 
W.dfoid .. 
Law 
Kildiie 
( iillord 
O’Rran .. 
Matthew a .. 
Graham 
Gilkcson . . 
Winder .. 


Tort of Depart. 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 


DCHtinatioii 

C.ipe .V Man. 

Mioirilins 

Ihniihay 

Miuiras 

St. Hdcna 

Mauritius 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Mad. A Bcng. 
( a|i<‘ 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 
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General List of Passengers. 


General List op Passengers. 

Passengers Homewards. 

By the Genpral Palmer, from Madras Capts. Bell, Gnessia, 41streg., Domes 
4Cth reg. ; Licuts. Harding, Shaldon, Bandy, Prcttymaii, M'Cready, Collins’ 
Homes (died dOth Oct.) ; Drs. Cuinming, Bell, Job; Mcssis. Mounsej' 
Ogilvie, Lewis ; Mrs. and Miss Cochrane ; Master and Misses Ogilvie ; Master 
Fife ; Mcsdaines Lewis, Job, Colljns, and child ; .12 invalids. 

By the .Jfrica, from Bengal :—Capt. Cornfoot; Messrs. Lawrence and 
Wellen. 

Passenger Outwards. 

By the Mary ylnn, for Madras and Bengal Major Kdw. Osborne, 2d ivg. 
N. 1. ; Capts. F. Blind, Bcng. Artil., T. Hide, 43d reg. Mad. N. I., T. Warner 
18th reg. Mad. N. 1., J. Nicol, and J. W. Moncrilfe, 2.3d reg. Mad. N. 1. ■ Assist.- 
Surgs. J. Owen and ,1. Home ; H. Woolaston, Ksq. ; E. Impey, Esrp, Civ. Serv. • 
J. Darby, Esq. ; Cadets T. James, F. Barnett, W. Mackenzie, T. S. Jarvis • 
Messrs J. R. Moncrifte, ^V. and II. Fitzpatrick ; Mesdaiue.s Mainwaring, Napier, 
and Warner; Misses Showeis, Hodges, Wilkinson, Warner, Hennessey, Maria 
Mary, and Eliza Green ; three English and live Native servants. 


POSTSCRIFf. 

The past month lias been productive of no intelligence of public interest from 
India of a later date then that given in our last ; and as we have incorporated, 
among the general articles of our jiresent Number, such extracts from the 
principal Indian Papers as remained unpublished on our hands, it has licen 
unnecessary to offer any General Summary of News,— the details of particular 
intelligence being all given under the several classified heads to which they respec- 
tively belong. 

Second Postscrict. 

The papers brought by the In(ba7i Chief iir(^ to the 4Ui of July. Tlic discussion 
on the Stamp Act continued to agitate the public mind at Calcutta. On the 3d, 
by the concession of the Court as a favour, the right being denied, counsel was 
heard against the Regulations. The whole of the first day’s .sitting was occupied 
by the speech of Mr. Winter. 

A meeting, for taking into consideration the erection of a monument to Lord 
Hastings, was to take place on the Dth of July, 

The ship John, Cajitain Dawson, from the Mauritius, and latterly from Cove- 
long and Madras, salt-laden, struck on the western sea reef, June .30, and was 
totally lost. The Chief Officer, and twelve of her crew, reached the Honourable 
Company’s ship Ihtiflsur, at the new anchorage that night. Captain Daw.son, 
.with two passengers, (Lieut. Warren, of his Majesty’s service, from Madras, 
and A surgeon, not named, from the Isle of France,) with six of the ship’s crew, 
were left on the wreck. The boats of the Windior had gone to their assistance, 
with what success was not known. 

The General Palmer has just arrived from Madras, whence she sailed on the 
UtU July, bringing intelligence of the decease of Sir Thomas Munro, the late 
Governor of that Presidency. Sir Thomas was about embarking on board his 
Majesty’s ship 7\nnar for England, which ship sailed two days prior to the 
General Palmer. It forms a somewhat remarkable coincidence that his death 
occuried about the time tliat Ifis successor, Mr. Lushington, left this country, 

It is understood to have been determined by the Board of Control, that a new 
Presidency, to be termed that of Central India, shall be forthwith established, 
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